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: JOURNAL is the official organ of the Amcu zo LoogicaL bysrrt OF 
| Anenica, and of the AmemicaN Scmoo. or CLASSICAL BruUpIES AT ATHENS, 
and it will aim to further the interests for which the Institute and the School were 
founded. It tresis of all branches of Archeology ond Art—Oriental, Cluasical, 
Early Christian, Medieval, and American, and is intended to supply a record of the 
important work done in the field of Archeology, under the following categories: 
1, Original Articles; 2. Correspondence from European Archwologists; 3. Arche- 
ological News, presenting a careful and ample record of discoveries and investigations 
in all parts of the world; 4. Reviews of Books; 5. Summaries of the contents of the 
principal Archwological Periodicals. 

Two departments in which the Jovnwat siands quite alone are (1) the Record of 
Discoveries, and (2) the Summaries of Periodicals. In the former, a detailed account 
is given of all discoveries and excavations in every portion of the civilized world, 
from Endia to America, especial attention being paid to Greece and Italy. In order 
to ensure thoroughness in this work, more than sixty periodical publications are 
consulted and material is secured from special correspondents, In order that readers 
may know of everything important that appears in periodical literature, a consider- 
able space is given to careful summaries of the papers contained in the principal 
periodicals that treat of Archwology and the Fine Arts. By these various methods, 
all important work done is concentrated and made accessible in a convenient but 
scholarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to the general reader. 

Tt has been the aim of the editors that the Jovewan, besides giving o survey of 
the whole field of Archeology, should be international in character, by affording to 
the leading archeologists of all countries a common medium for the publication of 
the results of their labors, This object has been in great part attained, a is shown 
by the list of eminent foreign and American contributors to the four volumes already 
issued, and by the character of articles and correspondence published, Not only have 
important contributions to the advance of the science been made in the original 
articles, but the present condition of research has been brought before our renders 
in the departments of Correspondence, annual Reviews of various branches {like 
Nomiswatics, Biblical Archwology, Greek Epigraphy), and reviews of the more 
important recent books. 

The Jounwat, is published quarterly, and forms, each year, a volume of above 500 
pages royal Avo, illustrated with colored, heliotype, and other plates, end numerous 
figures, The yearly subscription for America is $5.00; for countries of the Postal 
Union, 27 francs, 21 shillings, or marks, post-paid. Vol. J, unbound or bound in 
cloth, containing 489 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be sent post-paid on receipt 
of $4: Vol, I, containing 521 pages, 14 plates and 46 figures, bound for $5.00, un- 
bound for $4.50: Vol. 111, containing 631 pages, 33 plates, and 19 figures; and Vol. 
TV, 550 pages, 20 plates, and 19 figures; bound for $5.50, unbound for $5. 

All literary communications should be addressed to the Managing Editor, Prof. 
A. L. Fuormrsonas, Jr., Ph. D., Princeton College, Princeton, N.J.: all busine 
communications, to the Publishers, Ginx & Company, Boston. 
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13.—Figure from hematite Seal-cytinder, in the British Museum, J) ag 

14,—Lapis-lotuli Seal-cylinder, in the British Museum, - . - + + 

15.— Carnelian Sexl-cylinder, in the British Museum, . 

16.—Fragment of bronze shield with hunting-scenes, found in cs Gave of Zou 

on Mount Ida in Krete, . F 
17.—Gronnd-plan of Greek farmhouse discovered tn Malta, 
18,—Crushing-Mill in Greek farmhouse discovered in Malta, . =. 
19.—Ground-plan of the Temple of Aphrodite at Old Paphos, in Krete, 
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HE JOURNAL is the official organ of the Ancrmo.ocicaL [wett- 
TUTE or AmeErtca, and will aim to further the interests for which 
the Institutewas founded. It treats*‘of all branches of Archeology and 
Art—Orienfil, Classical, Early Christian, Medimval, and American, and 
is intended to supply a record of the important work done in the field of 
Archweology*under the following categories: 1, Original Articles; 2. , 
“Correspondence from European Archwologiste; 3. Archeological News, 
presenting a careful and ample record of discoveries and investigations 
in all parts of the world; 4. Reviews of Books; 5. Summaries of the 
contents of the pifincipal Archwological Periodicals, 

The Amenican JourwaL or ArcnaoLocy is published quarterly, 
and forms, each year, a volume of about 500 pages fiyal Svo, illus 
trated with scolored, heliotype, and other plates, and numerous figures. 
The yearly subscription for America is $5.00: for countries of the Postal 
‘Union, 27 francs, 21 shillings or marks, post-paid. Vol. I, unbound or 
bound in cloth, containing 489 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of 84: Vol. IT, containing 521 pages, 14 'plates 
and 46 figures, bound for $5.00, unbound for $4.50: Vol. III, containing 
531 pages, 35 plates, and 19 figures, bound for $5.50, unbound for $5. 

All literary communications should be addressed to the Managing Editor, 
Prof, A. L. Froraicram, Jr., Ph. D,, Princeton College, Princeton, N.J.: 
all business communications, to the Publishers, Grsx & Compayy, Boston. 

The Journal cin be obtained from the following , a3 well as from 
the publishers in Boston, New York, and Chicago: 

Baltimore, J. Murphy & Co., 44 W. Baltimore St. 
Boston, Clarke & Carruth, 340 Washington St. 
Cupples, Upham & Co., 283 Washington 5t. 





Chicago, A. C. MeClurg & Co., 117-121 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co., 61-65 West 4th Bt. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 West 24d St. 

B. Westermann & Co., 838 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Robert M. Lindsay, 1028 Walnut St. 
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Berlin, Mayer & Miller, Franzisische Strasse 38-39, 
London, Tritbner & Co., 57-59 Ludgate Hill! 
Paris, E. Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, 
Turin, Ermanno Loescher, 19 via di Fo, 
Florence, Loescher & Secber, 20 vin Tornabuoni, 
Rome, E. Loescher & Co., via del Corso. 


REVIEW OF PAST WORK. 


It, has been the aim of the editors that the JOURNAL, besides giving 
a survey of the whole field of Archzology, should be international in 
character, by affording to the leading archeologista of countries a 
common medium for the publication of the results of their Tah rs. This 
object has been in great part attained, as is shown by the list of eminent 
foreign and American contributors to the three volumes already isened, 
and by the character of articles and correspondence published, Not only 
have important contributions to the advance of the science been made in 
the original articles, but the present condition of research has been brought 
before our readers in the departments of Correspondence annual Reviews 
of various branches (like Numismatics, Biblical Archwology, Greek Epi- 
graphy), and reviews of the more important recent books. 

Two departments in which the Jounwa. stanids quite alone are (1) the 
Record of Discoveries, and (2) the Siommarics of Periodicals, In the former, 
a detailed account has been given of all discoveries and excavations in 
every portion of the civilized world, from India to America, especial 
attention being paid to Greece and Italy. In order to ensure thorough- 
ness in this work, more than sixty periodical publications have been con- 
sulted, and material secured from special correspondents, 

Tn order that readers should know of éverything important that appears 
in periodical literature, a considerable space has been given to careful 
summaries of the papers contained in the principal periodicals that treat 
of Archwology and the Fine Arts. By these various methods, all impor- 
tant work done is concentrated and made accessible in a convenient but 
echolarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to the general reader, 





PROGRAM OF VOLUME IV, r588. 


As the resources of the JourNAL increase, greater efficiency will be 
given to various departments. A leading feature of the last volume was the 
large number of valuable plate-illustrations (33), 1 number more than double 
that of preceding years. This full illustration of articles will be continued. 

The coming year, 1888, will be distinguished by important papers con- 
nected with American research and collections. Asa result of the expedi- 
tion to southern Italy, undertnken, under the auspices of the Archwological 
Institute, by Messra. Clarke and Emerson—which was also extended to 
Greece and the coast of Afriea—there will be published in the Jounwan 
a series of papers, among which are the following: 1. On the architec- 
ture of the temple of Hera Lakinin at Kroton; 2. On the pediment- 
sculptures of the same temple; 3. On the metope-sculptures of the temple 
of Apollon Lykeios; 4. On two archaic bronzes at Catanzaro; 5. On some 
statuary at Tripoli. In view also of recent acquisitions, especially by the 
Baltimore branch of the Archeological Institute, there will be articles, 
by Dr. Hartwig and others, on a collection of black- and red-figured 
vases signed by well-known Greek artista, such as Nikosthenes, Xenokles, 
Epikietos, Duris, Philtias. Professor Emerson will write on a collection 
of Tarentine terracottas. Professor Marquand will publish another patera 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Professor Merriam, Director 
of the School at Athens, will write on Excavations in Greece: and Mr. C. 
D. Buck, a member of the School, will publish a paper on Inscriptions 
recently found on the Akropolis. 

The various series commenced in past volumes will be continued: such 
as those by Dr, Ward on Oriental Antiquities, by MM. Mantz and Froth- 
ingham on Christian Mosaics. Professor Ramsay (of Glasgow) will con- 
tinue his series by publishing the most important of his investigations of 
the Antiquities of Asia Minor. Count Cozza (Inspector of Antiquities 
for Etruria) will throw new light on the history of the keramies of Etruria. 
Professor Frothingham will publish a paper on The Lost Mosaics of the 
East; and will treat of early Gothic Architecture in Italy, as illustrated 
by some monuments in the Papal State. Dr. Ward will publish some 
Hittite Seulptures, 

The present policy of making the ey a complete record of con- 
temporary archeological work, by its correspondence, book-reviews, news, 


and summaries, will be continued. 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 
ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM. 
ARTHUR L. FEOTHINGHAM, Jr. 


NOTICES. 


London Athenmum.—We have no hesitation in sying that no other periodical 
in the English language is so well fitted to keep the student who lacks time or 
opportunity to read all the foreign journals abreast of the Intest discoveries in every 
branch of archeology. 

Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen.—No comprehensive account of the most recent 
discoveries exists, and the new American Journal can do most meritorious work and 
fill a deficiency which, since the time of Gerhard’s death, has been often deplored by 
every archeologist who had not the good fortune to be at the fountain-heacs, 

Philologische Rundschau.— We may expect that the American Journal of Arche- 
ology will take an honorable position by the side of those already existing In Europe. 

Bibliotheque de l'Ecole des Chartes,—As we think it (the American Journal 
of Archeology) is called upon torender real service, not only in the United States, but 
in Europe and in France, we take pleasure in announcing it here. The plan is vast 
and well conceived. 

Archivio di Letteratura Biblica ed Orientale (Turin).—Periodicals ore divisi- 
ble into three categories: some have no pretensions to be classed us learned ; some 
pretend to be but are not so in reality; others, finally, pretend to be and really are, 
The periodical which we announce (The American Journal of Archeology) belongs to 
the last category. 

New York Evening Post.—The American Journal of Archeology will not dis- 
appoint the hopes of the friends of the science in America. If not well supported, 
it will be because there is little real interest in America in classical and medieval 
archeology. 

Chicago Evening Journal.—The American Journal of Archeology is alike credit- 
able to the country and to the earnest and scholarly gentlemen who have it in charge, 
and we are pleased to know that it has already achieved an envinble reputation in 
Europe. 

London Academy—Mr. J..8. Cotton, at the annual meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund (London, Dee. 22, 1887), referred to the American Journal of Arche- 
ology and the American Journal of Philology, which he defined os being of « higher 
order of merit than any publications bearing similar titles in Great Britain, 
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AN INEDITED PORTRAIT OF PLATO. 
[Puate I] 


During the summer months of 1881, which I spent in Smyrna, I 
had the opportunity of purchasing a certain number of antiquities for 
the Louvre Museum, and of examining a great many more, which I 
now regret to have allowed to escape. Among the former is the fine 
marble head published here for the first time on PLATE I. I was in- 
- formed of its existence by a Greek broker, who told me it was walled 
‘na Turkish house somewhere about the top of mount Pages. On my 
expressing the wish to go with him to see it, he answered that it was 
impossible, for some reason, and that he would rather bring the head 
to my hotel. I believe the whole story about the Turkish house was 
false, for the broker, who probably was himself’ in possession of the 
head, began by getting from me the price which the pretended Turk 
demanded, and then a commission of twenty per cent. for his trouble. 
Be that as it may, I did not regret the small sum paid for it, the head 
having proved to be still more interesting than I supposed at the time 
I first snw it. 

I safely conveyed my acquisitions to the Louvre, in the autumn: of 
1881, and a long time elapsed before I thought again about the bearded 
philosopher's head, which remained, rather forgotten, in the storeroom 
of our Museum. Five years later, in the autumn of 1886, while going 
through the Old Museum in Berlin, I was struck by a head, quite 
similar in appearance, with a small pedestal bearing the inscription 
TTAATQN. Having asked one of the keepers for some information 
about it, I learned that Professor Helbig was on the point of publishing 
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this bust of Plato in the Jahrbuch d. deutschen archdol. Inatituts. I 
was naturally bound to await his publication: in the meantime, I 
caused the head in the Louvre to be mounted on a bust in plaster ancl 
photographed. I must now give, together with a few supplements, 
a short analysis of Professor Helbig’s learned paper in the Jahrbuch," 
which I would have entirely translated, as the best illustration of the 
Louvre bust, if the Jahrbuch were not so widely known among friends 
of archeology and art. 

The Berlin bust, which is repro- 
duced in fig. I for the sake of com- 
parison, first appeared at the sale of 
Alessandro Castellani’s collection in 
Rome, in the latter days of March 
18842 The catalogue deseribes it, as 
follows, under No. 1086; Herma de 
Platon, avec Cineeription TAATGON 
sur ia gaine. Marbre gree. Nez 
fruste, It was purchased by Count 
Michael Tysezkiewicz, who shortly 
afterwards presented it to the Berlin 
Museum. The workmanship is 
rather dry, but points toa good orig- 
inal. As the inseription—which, to 
judge from the shape of the char- 
acters, is not anterior to the epoch 
of the Antonines—is undoubtedly 
genuine, and belongs to the same 
period as the sculpture itself, the 

Fig. 1.— Bwat of Plato, tx the ofe Berlin bust deserves a high rank 
Museum of Berlin. “4 . ‘ ee 3 

among thetypical materialsof Greek 

iconography, being the first authentic portrait of the great philosopher.* 
Previous to that discovery, Visconti had?published a small bust in 





'Hewnia, Ueber die Bildwiase des Ptaton, in Jahrbuch des dewtachen archdol, fnstituis, 
1886, Bd. 1, 8. 71-78, Taf. 6, 7. 
IC hialoyue f objets Tart dépendent de la Collection Alessandro Castellani: Puris, 1834, 40. 
1 Verseichnize der ontiken Seulpturen des Berliner Museums : Berlin, 1885, p.61, No. S01, 
4A bast of Ploto, with his name inscribed, was discovered in 1546 at Tivoli (or- 
pus Jnseriptionuin Graeccarum, No, 6108), but Professor Helbig has been unable to find 
tt at the Vatican and it has never been published, 
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the Museum of Florence bearing the name of PAATON- But the 
inscription is probably a forgery, the style of the sculpture belonging 
to the imperial period, when the letter [ with unequal branches was 
no longer used.* On the other hand, there exists in the Vatican Mu- 
seum a bust very like the Castellani Plato, the pedestal of which bears 
the inscription ZHNQN.” M. Helbig, who has published a photograph 
of that bust under two aspects,® believes the inseription to be modern, 
arguing from the suspicious appearance of the characters, which are 
scratched on the surface of the marble rather than engraved. The 
Vatican bust is, in fact, very puzzling. Judging from the photograph, 
the inscription bears no conclusive evidence of falsity, and we may per- 
haps admit that the confusion between Plato and Zeno originated in 
some Greco-Roman workshop, where several busts of philosophers 
were being sculptured at the same time, The resemblance of the Vati- 
ean bust to these in Berlin and Paris is evident, and certain details 
even lead to the supposition that they arederived from the same original ; 
but the head of the Vatican Plato is more slender, more delicate in 
appearance, than any of the other replicas. M, Helbig is inclined to 
think that the Roman bust, in which the pupils of the eyes are not 
marked with the chisel, is the best copy and the nearest to the original. 
It is the best, perhaps, from an wsthetic point of view, but the evidence 
of the bust from Smyrna seems to show that the true features of Plato, 
with their natural roughness and severity, are to be looked for in the 
Smyrna sculpture rather than in the somewhat idealized and edulcorated 
copy preserved in, the Pio Clementino Museum. 

_ Beside the copy in question, M. Helbig has enumerated five others: 
(1) a head in the Capitol, No. 58, which has not yet been correctly 


* Viscowti, Jconografia graeea, 1, pl. XVIII, $, 4, p. 219-21 (1, p. 172 of the do edi- 
tion in French); Scacerer, Ueber die erhaltenen Portriits qriechischer Philosophen, t. 1, 
1, p. 12-13. 1 learn from DOTscHke (Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, t. 111, p- 190, 
No. 393) that the genuineness of the inscription was first suspected by E. Bravy 
(Annali deli’ Inatit., x1, p. 207). Visconti believed that this head was the one which 
had been found in Athens in the xv century and sold to Lorengo de’ Medici by Giro- 
amo da Pistoia; but this cannot be true, aa Diitechke observes, and the bust purchased 
by Lorenzo, later in Gort's collection and in Pisa, most have been mislaid or have 
perished in some fire, os it has never reappeared since. | 

‘(y, Derrexnences, in the Archdol. Zeitung, 1876, p. 130, and my Traité d' &migraphie 
grecque, p. 205, 

T'Vrscontt, Museo Pio Clementino, t. v1, pl. 38. ) 

‘ Jahrbuch, 1886, pl. v1, 2 and p.72; also in BAUMEISTER, Dendimiler dea klassiechen 
Alterthuma, p. 1356, fig. 1492. 
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published ; (2) an inedited head in the Villa Borghese; (3) a head in 
the Casino di Pirro Ligorio, badly preserved, published along with 
M. Helbig’s article; (4) a head in the 'Torlonia collection ;" (5) another 
inedited head in the Vatican, No. 140. It is not necessary, for our 
purpose, to mention a few other cognate sculptures, described by M. 
Helbig, which, however, bear no close resemblance to the series we 
are dealing with. Upon the whole, we find eight replicas of the same 
type, the Berlin and the Paris busts included: a number certainly to 
be increased by fresh research in collections, but sufficing to prove that 
there existed some celebrated portrait of Plato, sculptured in his time, 
which remained, perhaps exclusively, the model from which all the 
later copies were derived. M. Helbig has justly remarked that the 
disposition of the hair and beard in the replicas can be paralleled by 
specimens of Attic sepulchral atelai belonging to the rv century B. Cc. 
We know from Olympiodoros (Life of Plato), that images of Plato 
were set up in many places, wavrayet avaxetuevas, and Visconti” had 
already expressed the belief, which seems to be shared by M. Helbig, 
that the original of those portraits was the bronze statue made by 
Silanion,” which was perhaps afterwards transferred to Constantinople, 
where Christodoros describes a bronze statue of Plato” in the public 
gymnasium of Zeuxippos. 

The chief texts relating to Plato’s physical appearance have been 
carefully collected by M. Helbig: I will only add one of Olympio- 
doros, which has already been quoted by Visconti. The name or rather 
the surname [\aror, involving the idea of breadth, had been differ- 
ently explained in ancient times: Neanthes thought it alluded to the 
breadth of his forehead, while others explained it by his broad chest, 
or even by his broad eloquence.“ Olympiodoros, adopting the first 
two explanations, writes : "Exergy Soirrag dca ro So wopia Tot coa- 
Tos eet wAaTiTata, TO Te oTEpvor Kal TO péTwror, wy éyAOle. Tav- 
raxod ai avaxeiuevar avrou eixoves ottrw bawopera:, This passage 
is important in so far as it is inspired by the knowledge of many 
authentic portraits of Plato that Olympiodoros had the opportunity 
of examining. Now, the breadth of the forehead, a characteristic of 
profound thought and sublime intelligence, is a emnarkable feature of 





®Horrant, Museum Cupitolinum, 1, pl. 67. 

1 f monementi del Museo Torlonia riprodotti con la folotepia, Roma, 1584, pl. x1. 
I foonagraphie greeque, 1, p. 174. “TDiog, Lazer., 11. 26. 

4 OARISTOD., "Exdpar., ¥. OT. “Dog. LaEBT., 1. 4, 
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the Smyrna head, where it is perhaps more strikingly marked than mn 
any other of the replicas. 

The ancient writers have also dwelt on the stern and somewhat 
gloomy expression of Plato’s countenance. Three verses of a comedy 
by Amphis, a contemporary of Plato, are thus quoted by Diogenes :* 

"0. Tikaram, 
ds obder ole ba wANY cxvlpanratenw povar, 
domep Koyias cepvas émnpKws TAs Oppis. 

This description perfectly agrees with the bust from Smyrna. M. 
Helbig thinks the word xoyAlas is corrupt, and writes: Das Wort 
xoyhiag ist offenbar verdorben, da die Schnecke keite Augenbrauen hat 
und somit ausser Stande ist dieselben emporzuziehen, I confess that I 
cannot share M. Helbig’s opinion on this point. The word «coyAias 
seems, on the contrary, quite correct and even ingenious : but the 
comparison is not—for it would be simply ridiculous—between Plato 
and a snail. The poet compares with the spiral of the snail's back 
the winding eyebrows of the philosopher, a likeness which may he 
perfectly understood by throwing a glance on the plate annexed to this 
article. By a similar metaphor, a winding staircase was called cochlea, 
and the name xoyAias was also applied to the sinuosities of the human 
ear, KoyAias Tay ara 1 Efwhew weptfory.” 

Althongh the reverse of the Smyrna head is much injured, it seems 
certain that it belonged to a double hermes, and it was probably associ- 
ated with a portrait of Sokrates. A double hermes of Sokrates and 
Plato was recently found at Chiusi,” but is still inedited. A hermes 
in the Polytechniken at Athens, also inedited, is thought by M. Helbig 
to represent Plato and Pythagoras, a supposition which I am not able 
to control. 

As the finder or the purchaser of a work of art is allowed a certain 
amount of partiality toward his discovery, I will finish this note by 
expressing the opinion that the Smyrna Plato, although of late work- 
manship, is perhaps the most characteristic specimen in the series of 
sculptures which may claim the noble label TTAATQN, and remind the 
reader that it is the first, and as yet only one, which has been undoubt- 
edly discovered on Hellenic soil. 

¥ Doo, Laker. 11.28; Merrene, Fragm. comic. grace, TH, p. 205. 


ay. Srepnanve-Dinot, Thesaurus, a. 
1 Hevmia, Bulleitino dell” Inat., 1879, p. 232: Jahrbuch, 1886, p. 75, 
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ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHERN PHRYGIA AND THE 
BORDER LANDS.“ 


[Puares U1, I.) 


II. 
D. THE PHRYGO-PISIDIAN FRONTIER. 


This frontier appears to have been the watershed on the north side 
of the Lysis. I have proved that the whole territory north of the 
watershed was Asian and Phrygian, and I have now to show that as 
soon as we cross it we are in Pisidian territory, 

In discussing the boundary, it is necessary to essay the hard task 
of placing the cities of Pisidia. As usual, we start from the list of 
Hierokles, T have elsewhere proved™ that the division of Pamphylia 
into Prima and Secunda is older than Hierokles. The Accompanying 
Table gives a comparison of the most important lists of cities in Pam- 
phylia Secunda, arranged according to the order of Hierokles. The 
date of the various Notitiae must be determined approximately, in order 
to draw any historical inferences from the variations between them. 
Parthey claims to have arranged them in chronological order ; he gives 
no reasons, but is, I presume, guided by the age of the mss, : his arrange- 
ment does not agree with the evidence of the documents. In the No- 
fitiae the bishoprics are arranged according to a fixed order : as changes 
were made in the order, they are inserted, but there are many eases 
in which both the new order and the old exist side by side in the same 
document: hence, different parts of the same Notitia may point to differ~ 
ent dates, If we look at the order of dignity in the list of metropolitans 
and archbishops, the Notitiae must be arranged as follows :™ Not. ViTis 
older than the Schism (857 a, D.), but only a few years. Not, 5, VE Ex 
belong to the time of Photios (857-86 a.p,), Of these, Not. I gives 
an order of dignity for the metropolitans which isin some points earlier 
than FEI Not. mr x give the order of dignity as settled by Leo 

“Continued from vol. 111, p- 368, 

"1 give here the resulis of 

™ The note at the end of 
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still incomplete study of the Notitiac, 
Not. I' gives a date, 883 4.p, (which is probably correct), 
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NOTITIAE Vil, Vill. NOTITTA HT 
Tlépyays 1. Tap yys gyros 
19. Suldsow EvAiou 
a. Mayitey 3. Mapiidov 
2. ‘AroAias, “Aryokedas 2. “ArraAcias 
19. TlepBaivur, TepSévar | 17. TepBaivey 
13. Auopravapay 12. "Advopravarpaw 
Avcrard Span 
5. Taunest. Tayuaood 5. Tauro’ 
4. Eitogutdos, Etéoxuidos 4, Et¥onutdos 
; (Tertia) (Tertia) 
14. WWoryAwr 13, TovyAcuy 
. Bapacs. Bap 5 16. BapSns 
6. Zivdow. “loved 6. ‘Lrivdov 
4. ier Nasiip 18. Aaylvuw 
9, Halamexshoe 19, ToAgwumb\ews 
Areetiny Tertia 
( Tertin Tertias 
(Tertia) (Tertia ) 
(Tertia) (Tertia) 
14. "Apmoirot, "Apyragot LO. “Apunomniti 
foe e Mattuarourolens 7 Magiwavourdlews 
(Tertia) (Tertia) 
Il. Kovdporihuw ' 
| K epubdAAoy ¥. KoprédAwy 
(Pamphylin Prima) (Prima) 
12. WeAruucoe 12. Wedkrourerat 
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the Wise (886-911). Not, x71r gives the order of dignity as settled 

If, however, we look at the lists of bishops subordinate to the various 
metropolitans,” the Notitiae fall into two sharply distinguished classes, 
I, VU, Vill, CX, and 10, X, XTIL In several provinees, VII, VIII, IX re- 
semble each other more than J, while 77, X, XIfare almost always very 
intimately related to each other: there are therefore, in general, three 
classes, VII, VII, IX; I; and 11,.X, XI; but in Pamphylia Secunda 
Virand Vitlare closer, and EX and form the second class, though 
the differences of the Notitiae in this province are exceedingly slight. 
There can be no question that V7 is the oldest Notitia, and 11, X, XH 
the latest. As to the exact period to which the lists of Pamphylia 
Secunda belong, those of 7, X, XI1 are not earlier than A. D. 1084, 
when Attaleia became metropolis of the province; J is dated 883 ; 
and Fil is probably about 550. 

In the Table, I have tacitly corrected some errors in the Notitiae, 
which are, as I think, due to the transcribers: I have, however, allowed 
all the errors of spelling and accent to remain. In Not. Vi, Magydos 
is omitted by accident, and Dikitanaura transferred from 13 to 16, 
In Not. 111, Pogla is accidentally omitted. In Not. 1X, which is 
almost identical with Not. J, Sillyon is repeated as No. 19, on the ana- 
logy of Vi, VizT, where it has that place. In Not. 17, the order varies 
considerably from all other Notstiae: the reason is probably an error 
of the soribe, though it may possibly be a real change made in the order 
of dignity, So the order of dignity in Phrygia Salutaris was entirely 
changed. In the Councils later than 536 a. D., hardly any bishops of 
Pamphylia appear: this probably shows a decline in the civilization 
and the importance of the provinces. Examination of the several bish- 
opries proves that this decline was far more serious and early in Pam- 
phylia than in the northern provinces. 

Hierokles enumerates first the cities of the coastland of Pamphylia 
proper, then the cities in the valley of the Tauros (Istanoz Su). With 
the next two names, Mumdia and Xwpla Marvadied, he passes to the 
hilly country between the Tauros and the Lysis. Muwéila is obviously 
a false form : Loonsider it a dittography of Madvadixd, and find Laghe 
and a remark about the order of dignity, which is false (comp. Jot. IT with its introe- 
dnuctory note), | 

“1 give here the result of an examination strictly confined to the Anatolian 
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(whose site is well known) summed up with some smal! hill- 
towns as Kwpia Midvaéied, Hierokles then goes down the course 
of the Lysis with the names Olbasa, Palaiapolis, Lysinia, and thence 
passes southeast and east to Komama, Kolbasa,” Kremna, and Pane- 
mouteichos, So far, the enumeration is perfectly regular, but, as in 
several other cases in Hierokles, the end of his list gives outlying towns 
in a less regular order, The northwest frontier has been omitted, and 
here we find Ariassoa, Maximianopolis with the dittography Ktéma 
Maximianoupoleos, Regesalamara and Limobrama, Finally, we have 
the three towns on the east frontier, Kodroula, Isba, and Pednelissos. 

0. 1-4. PERGA and SILLYON are united in one bishopric from Not. 
I, IX onwards ; this entry has not yet been made in Not. Vi, Vit, from 
which we may conelude that the union took place about 950-80. Te 
was caused by the gradual desolation and desertion of the cities : A pro- 
cess which was completed in A. p. 1084, when ATTALEIA was made a 
metropolis, Considering the state of the Empire in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it is probable that all other bishops of the province were merely 
historical survivals, Yet, if we accepted the Notitiae literally, we should 
believe that Perga was still the metropolis of a provinee, and that At- 
taleia became an independent bishopric. Only Not. rv gives the true 
state of affairs: o Evialov ds cal THepyns Xéyerat, dv of Ev pip o 
‘ArraXias. SIDE also, metropolis of Pamphylia Prima, seems to have 
sunk into decay not much later, After being degraded from tenth to 
thirteenth in the list of metropoleis, in order to make room for Phila- 
del pheia (1283-1321), it enti rely disappeared from the order of Andro- 
nikos Palaiologos Junior (1328-41), and its rank in the order of dignity 
was given to Monembasia, as metropolis of the entire Peloponnesos, 

D. 6. The site of OLBIA js fixed by a passage of Strabo (p. 666). In 
Hierokles, Avjyov OuAtdpBov seema to be a corruption: and, if we 
read Anuow 'O\Siavoi or ‘OA Stave, the geographical order is pre- 
served, Olbia is not mentioned in the Notitiae: it must have been 
incorporated under Attaleia, 

D. 6,7. DIKITANAURA (the correct form is doubtfll) and TREBENNA. 
On these, see my remarks in Mittheil. Athen. 1886. 

D. 8 The name "Iofia is, T think, a mere epithet of TERMESSOs, 
dating from the time of Diocletianus Jovius: in earlier ecclesiastical 

"One lies beside Tashkessé, 

The similarity of the firs 
first two names, 


close to the sources of the Kolobatos, 
t syllables has perhaps caused a transposition of the 
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documents the phrase (éricxoros) Tepunocotd «al Eddoxidéos xal 
‘ToSias led to the false form in Hierokles: the city boasted of the 
double title Jovia ef Budocias, It is true that Termessos and Eudocias 
are distinguished in all the Notitiae and in the signatures to the Hpts- 
tola ad Leonem Imperatorem: but they always occur side by side, and 
I believe the distinction to arise from an error of the scribe. The 
legend HTOKATIOYCE XOYCA on coins of Termessos, should be ex- 
plained, I think, 4 To’ xamovs Gyovea: the city boasted of possessing 
370 gardens or country estates. Such gardens, baghiche, often exist 
at the present day in numbers, even at a considerable distance from the 
town to which they belong. 

bp. 9. The people PERMINODEIS. To the five published inscriptions 
from the Hieron of Apollon Perminodension ( Mittheil., 1886, A. H.5., 
23), I have to add the following: all are roughly scratched on the rocks; 


(6) MACiKAI Kiépa |judis xa 
lOYAIC Tovru(a)s 
ATTOA® "Acro A ew- 
NITTATPI vi Tarp 
KHNEYXH . 2 euyy- 

N Vv 

(7) FAIOCOTI Tais O... 
OCEYrENIQ og Eveyeviov 
YillEePC inrep a| wry- 

\ Nir pias? 
EYXHN® edyyiip. 

(8) YTTEPYIOYC® inrep view Se- 

CIA@PO/// errbtopow. 


This inseription is complete except the final letter. 
Beside these, such fragments as the following were abundant : 


(9) EYXHN ery 
ATTOAAG® *ArrakAo- 
NI ve 
(10) A Alnjerirpeos 
TIOAAQ A ]rrodAw ve 
XHN ew yr. 
(11) E€YXHN evry 


#3 TE lide, as o large TT and small e. 
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D. 10. POGLA is usually called Pougla in Byzantine times : the 
modern name is Fougla or Foulla (with the first / distinctly guttural), 
Its inscriptions are (1) C. J. G., 4367d ;® (2) Mittheil, Athen., p, 337 ; 
(3) CLL. G., 43677; and A.H.S., No. 41; (4) A. H.5., 39; (6) A. HLS., 
40; (6) was copied by me in 1884: 
HY MAKAIOAH//H// [} Bo]uny wal 6 SA[ 0s] 
ETEIMHCENSETITIMIANAP éreipnoer Lewripiav ‘Ap- 
MA2TANTHVA=IOAOTONAH pactay THY aftoXoyor éy- 
MIOYPDONTENOYSAAMTTPOY  jtovpyor ryevovg Aapmrpou 
S KAIENAO=OYKAITOYTITPQTE ~— «al évéoFow xal rot aparre[v- 

ONTOSTTAPHMEINTOYTIATPO ovrog wrap’ dpetv- rod arpa s 
AYTHEEPMEOYATTEOYEME —adrajs “Epydov 'Arréovs e- 
TAKAIETEPQNQNTTAPECKE 7a Kal érépaw wy wapecyel t- 
TOTHTTOAEIKATAAITTONTOS «to rH roXe: earadurorTos 

10 AEKAIEIZAIANOMASTHSE 6€ wai es Gravopeas rH [FT ]e 


fEPABOYAHKAITHEKAHL icoa BovAg wal tH éx(«)Ano[l- 
A+ APKAIAYTHHAPMAS a *ad' wal atti) 4 ‘“Appae- 
TAYTTEPQNE®IAOTEIMH Ta inrép wy édidoresps- 


2ATOVITEPAHMIOYPriAS*# A” caro ivép dnuoupyiag bd! 
15 EYNOIASENEKENTHZEIS TWN edwolas éverev THs ely THY 
TTATPIAA TaTpica 


(7) Is published ©. I. G., 4367 ¢ and g., which are two parts of one 
text. As Schénborn’s copy is incomplete and not wholly accurate, and 
as the text is badly interpreted by Franz, I add it in full: 


| EY XPOMIOY | 








=. -s 


| AMIIIIILEKKAKMOY/0////////1 APXIEPEAKAL | 


\ 





| ATDNOBETHNTONCEBACTONAYPAPTE! 
MIANONAIAITPIANONAPTEIMANKAIAYP 
APTEMEINTPOIAOYTPOKONAOYEPMAIOYAHMI 
JYPCHCANTACKAIKTICANTACKAITACAOITACL 
TACACAPXACKAIAEITOYPPIACTEAECANTACL 
AKOAOYOOSTOIZYH?IEMASINTOYCAEAN 
APIANTACANECTHZANAYPPAONFEINOLKAI 
APTEIMACOKAIEPMAIOLCOIVIOAYTQN 





"ZOYEIMOY, the reading of Schanborn is correct, and should not be altered 
to get a Greek name Zerel yon, | 
"A or A? uncertain: more probably A, 
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*Evypopiov.” 

BowaAg|s «al Syjpou [8]6[ypar]e, dpycepéa wai 

dyavoberay trav Tefacrav, Auvp. “Apret- 

peavow Adketptavoy “Apreipay wal Aup. 

"Aprépew Tpoldov Tpoxovbov “Eppatov énu- 

ovpyjcartas Kal xticartas wal Tas Novas 

wards apyas wel Aerroupyias TeXécarras 

axoAkovlas Tols yeobicpaciv Tous be av- 

ipiavtas avéotyoar Adipr Asa Aovyeivos xai 

"Apreipas o xai “Eppatos of vioi avranw 

Dilitrianos and Artemeis are the same pair who are mentioned in 

No. 2: «ticarras implies that they had founded some benefaction for 
the State, and acquired the title of erierai. In No, 2, Dilitrianos is 
said to be son of Arteimas, archiereus and ktistes. In No. 3, we have 
the same Aur. Arteimianos Dilitrianos Arteimas with a wife, Aur. Har- 
masta Tertia, whose date is fixed by her being priestess of Hera the 
Empress, i. e., Julia Domna (ep. A. H.S., No. 12). Unless, therefore, 
there were two persons, father and son, each named Aur. Arteimianos 
Dilitrianos Arteimas (of whom one is mentioned as father of Longeimos 
and Arteimas Hermaios, the other as son of Arteimas the high-priest), 
which seems highly improbable, Dilitrianos must have had two wives, 
Aur. Harmasta and Aur. Artemeis, If we connect Septimia Har- 
masta (No. 6) with Harmasta Tertia by an intermediate Harmasta 
Secunda, and identify the double Arteimas and Hermaios, who appear 
_ a8 contemporaries, the genealogy of this family is as follows: 


Atte 
Hermnios 
SS Fe Se eee 
Artemeds Becdimia acmasta tA eps 
|—_————_—"——- —_——————_—- 
Medon Harmasta Secunda Arteimas Trailos 
| 


et | 
Aur. Hormasta Tertia = Aur. Artelmianos Dilitrianos Arteimas= Aur. Artemeis 
priestess of Julia Domna, « 210 4.p. | 
| 


Aur. Longeinos Aar, Artcimae 
In the following inseription (No. 8) there occurs Hermaios, son of 


Arteimas and grandson of Trokondas: he must be a brother of Dili- 
trianos, and his son Attes was honored with a statue about a. D. 280: 


i This word seems to have stood isolated in the middle of the line. The stone is 
injured on left, but complete on right, in this line. 
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(8) Copied by me in 1884: 
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WU [4 Bours) nal 6 Sijyos] 
ETEIMHCEN ATTHNEPMAI eretuncer “Array ‘“Epuai- 
OYAPTEIMOYTPOKONAOY ov ‘Aprel nov Tpoxordov 
ANAPAT ENOYSAPXIEPATI avépa yévous apytepati- 
KOYKAIAEKATTPQTIKOYATI xo cal dexatperrixod anr[ oO 
TTPOT ONQN@IAOTTATPE Tpryarey guXorarpe- 
QNKAIPIAOTEIMONTON @Y Kai diorel sv + roy 
AEANAPIANTAANESTH de dvéprarra avéorn- 
=ENEPMAIOZATTHEPMAI cev” Eppiatos “Atry "Eppa. 
OYAPTEIMOYOYIOSAY ov Apreiwou 6 vids ad- 
TOYMNEIASXAPIN Tov pveiag yapuw, 
(9) Copied by me in 1884: 
AYPEPMEOLOKE Aup. "Epulat)os 6 xé 
AHMAPXOLKAI Arpapyos ral 
AYPEPMIANOCAN Aup. “Epysavos "Ap- 
TRNIANOCATQ Twreavog, dyer. 
NICAMENOIENAO vicdpevar dvds. 
////CNEIKHEANTES Fu ls, vetenoapres 
KAIZYETES ENTES Kal currebévres 
TTAIAONTTANKPA Twalday tavepd- 

ATONOSTTE Tor | dryers wel 

IKOY 


TaeThp |txon, 


The form cveredérres is due to a confusion between ourredérres 
and cverabévres, ° 

The high-priest of the Emperors, as aywvobérns, celebrated a pen- 
teteric festival and games: the office of high-priest therefore lasted 
probably four years, It is probable that the high-priest was an official 
of the province of Pamphylia, who celebrated a penteteric festival of 
the province, and who if mentioned, in inscriptions of Attaleia, 
dpyvepeds raw SeBacray xa) ayavobérns ray joey cow TevTaeTnpL KAY 
ayavev," and who is identical with the offer] called Taypudidpyne, 
as the "Apyzepeds THis "Acias is with the Agiiépyne. These inscriptions 
show that the chiof magistrate of Pogla was the eponymous archon: and 
that there were also a demiourgos, a dekaprotos, eto, _ Beside the eultng 

"See the inser. publis bh ' oho =. 
nt PM 8 2-4 


that the apyiepeds ig g priest of a local cultos of the 
Emperors, but I think the view in the text is more probable, 7 
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of the Emperor, with its dpyrepevs and apytepeca, there was in the city 
a priestess of the Empress Hera (Julia Domna), a priest of Zeus Megis- 
tos, a priest of the Good Fortune of the Emperors. 

The names at Pogla show a close analogy to those of Termessos. 

I give the name ‘Appaora with Franz, rather than" Appacra with 
Lebas-Wadd., 1206. I have preferred the nominatives "Arréns of 
genit. "Arréous, "Apreyéns of gen. Aprepéous, Teatréns of gen. Teatre- 
avs, ou the analogy of ‘HpaxAéous (C- I.G.,4366) Mepexreous (CL. G., 
4366d), rather than Tearvevs as Lebas-Wadd., 1210: perhaps "Artis, 
"Aprepijs, Teatrjs would be still more accurate. 

(10) Copied by me in 1884: broken right and left: 
MANIKONMEFICTONAPAIEPEA 
TEPAKALTP@N HBOYAHK 

[M. AdpyAcov Avreweivov, x.7.A. Tep ]wavixov Meyertor, dpytepea 

[uéyoroy, «7.2. eal lovdlav Acurny py |repa Kaotpa Bovan x[ai 
6 Sijpos]. 
(11) Copied by me in 1884: broken on left: 
AYTOKPATOPQN 
YAIAZAOMNHZ2EBASTQN 
AQN 
inép owryplas ravlatroxparopow [A. Lewripiov x.7.d. cai M. 
Adpydiov «.7.A. xal “lojuAias Aourns SeBacraw [warpos wal atpa- 
Tome joa. 

(12) Ona stone in a cemetery between Zivint and Pogla: this stone 

is nearer Pogla than any other site, but may perhaps belong to Ouerbe ; 


AYTOKPATOPAKAISAPATPAIANON Adroxparopa Kaicapa Tpatavow 
AAPIANONOAYMTTIONSEBASTON  ‘"ASpravdy ‘OAdwmriov DeBacrov 
OSAEISATTANQIOYSIAOKAISZAP = ‘Oaaeis "Arraywiov idoxaicap 
KAISIAOTTATPISATTOSOFONQN _ eal @uAdrratpis dord [rp]oyovew 
OAIABIOVYIEPEYZEKTM@NIAION 6 Sia Biov iepedy éx 1 & |v iSleow 


(13) Copied by me in 1884: 


AY: AXIAAEY= Au(prAcos) 'AyedAcus 
ACKAHTTIAAO “AcKkAnmiacov 
ATPOEZ@NI [Jatpos fav [é 
AYT@KATELC auTa KaTéc- 


HCETOANT= tT }nee TO dy[ei- 
ae ov 7 ob 4 "AfoxA ]a 
éo¢ 7 
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(14) Copied by me in 1884: on the basis of a small column, much 
broken: 





Eiri y }ns Ohapmrpar(aros) amo 7(ptutenpicr) trep culty plas atrrod 
kai THs yurainds auto |i cal tay yenolay abroo Tadley dvéeerneey 
Tovroy tov araly|por Sia Lrel hat vow [wi ]on?? abrod, 
D. 1. ANDEDA is still called Andia. Inseriptions (1) and (2) in 
Mittheil, Athen., 1886, p. 337-8; (3) CT G., 4367A:; (4) A. H.8., 38. 
(5) on a fragment of entablature (broken right and left) from a 
heroén : | | | | 
MAXAIAHTHIYNAIKIKAITOISIA| 
[M. vdvetos ANéheE xateonevacey éauTa ica} ‘Tov Ada Xiby of 
yuvaixl wal toils idi| ow TéxvaLg, ' 
(6) Smith-Ramsay, 1884: 


ATTA [3 Sovds «al g Gijoe | 


ETEIMHZEN eTeianorey 
M ONAEAETA M. [1 Advee Jov AéXeya 
LUNA THLAIAO [ diAore: oy eal] bedo- 
ATTA [warpuv dperiiy Evexer], 


Lelex and Chlide are honored also in i 


nscriptions of Ouerbe (1) and 
(2). Andia and Ouerhe were neighbo 


ring cities, and the same rich 
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family was connected with both, M. Plankios Kornelianos Gaios 

[ Andeda (2)] officiated as high-priest of the Emperors for both Andeda 

and Ouerbe: this suggests that the cities of the province were obliged 

to find in rotation some one to fill that honorable but expensive office. 
(7) Copied by me in 1884: 


HHS NES avarte |Oer[ ra 
SIOAYPAT PITT ior jo Aup. Aypin[ ra 
KAIAONTOYE=VIT xai Aciryou €& vr[o- 
CXECE@MCTOYTITATT oYXecews TOO waT- 
TTOYAYT@NAONT ON grou alta Aoryov 
AYP Avp. 

KACCIANOCE PMI Kasciavos ‘Eppt- 
ANOCNEIKHCAC avoy velkycas 
TTAIAGNTTAAHN qTaiowy wake 
ENAO=ZQ@CATIT® évioFws amra- 


TOC MECOAABH 


Tog pecoAafn| cas 


A wealthy Termessian family also bore the name Agrippa (C. I. @., 


4366 a,c, ¢, J). 


(8) Copied by me in 1884; 


AYPHAAICKE Adpyrrdo}s xe 
MAPKIAKAA Mapxia Kad- 
AIMAXQY 12 Arpecey@ Uieo 
MNHM pvipl ns yapar. 


D. 12. OUERBE—To the remarks under Andeda, and the three in- 
scriptions, A. H.8., 254, I have only to add the following epitaph, 
which I copied in 1884 in a garden near Zivint: 

lIOVYAIONANGHAONA "TovAcoy ‘Av@néova 
SEKOYNAA H YNIAY Sexovvea 7) yury av- 
TOY MN-AVELXAPIN ToD prryens yapur 


D.13. ISINDA (See Mittheil, Athen., 1886)—The modern name Ista- 
nozis probably eis ra Zrevd. The name occurs twice in my knowledge: 
six hours west of Angora is a village Istanoz. In both cases a river 
flows through a narrow gap between two rocky hills, To the two 
inscriptions published by A. H, Smith, I have only to add a few letters 
on a fragment of entablature : 

MAHOCKAVINIST 
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D. 14. LAGBE, LAGOUE, or LAGOE, is fixed at Ali Fachreddin Yaila 
by two inscriptions. The first (Spratt and Forbes, 1, p. 250; and 
Lebas-Wadd., 1211), Afjos AayBéwr [Myrpi] AaySnvy eiyjy,™ was 
found at Manni, a village a little south of the site. The second was 
found at the actual site engraved on the side of a rock-tomb (text 
below, No. 2). Laghe never occurs in Byzantine lista: but in all 
the Notitiae we have 6 Aayivey (ewicxoros), A city Lagina is inad- 
missible: comparing such false forms as ¢ Bptdveay, 6 KoXeovns,” we 
see that o Aayyvaw or 6 Aayynvay is the correct form, either with 
assimilation of y8, or through a form Aayonvay, Hierokles, as we 
saw, includes Laghe with the other villares of the district, which were — 
under the same bishop, in the title xXepia Miadvadind. 

The obvious inference, that Lagbe is Livy’s Lagan, has been drawn 
both by Prof. Kiepert and by M, Waddington : the former writes the 
name Lagoe, the latter Lazbe; both may be correet,7 Polybios may . 
have used the form Aayon or Aa-yobn to represent the Pisidian name ; 
and the text of Livy ought to be Lagoen, It is also possible that 
Aay Sos or Ady Sov is the proper form, and that the text of Livy should 
read Lagbon. 

A coin mentioned by M. Waddington reads AAT BHNON.™ 

(2) A. H,8., 34; ona rock-tomb at Laghe (Smith-Ramsay 1884) : 


AYPMHVICMACAN. Aup. Mijins Magdy- 
TOCKOAITTIOYAAT BOY Tos Koderov AdyMov (? evs ?) 
KATECKEYACENTHNC® 


KaTeCKevacer Thy ca. 


MATOBHKHVE AY TD paroOnxny daura 

ETH YNEKIAYTOY x] TH yuvexi adrod 

AYPAPTEMEIKE Aup. ‘Apreuet xi [re 

TEKN@MO®YPA! Texv@ oly A]ip. Ail w- 

NIETEPMACOBAENI vt-erépa be o[ tb ]8[ e]pi 

ECTEETEPONTIT éate Erepop TT| fue 

ETTIBAAEE TIIATIONE Ic} ériSdre, ém(e)i amo| t}eio(e)s 
"MM. Wanprvetorx rints it a8 two fr mits iption: it see — 

to require only Myrpi 2 Se8 to make OR i ii 

| *Bpla and Kody are the cities: hesiog the correct expressions are d Baad, § 


or OY in earlier, Laghe is omitted from the lists in Hean, Hist, Num. 
™ Lenas-Wanp, 1211. Omitted by Heap, His. Minn. 
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SNOT AT@TAMIO Ta fep|wrate Tapio [envapia dh. 
AYPKPATEPOCMHNIAOCKO Adp. Kpatepos Marios Ko- 

| 1 @ NOCKATECK EN javos Katecx| evac lev 
THN C @ MATOSBHKHNEAY Thy coparobjeny éau- 


T@ZONKAITHTYNAIKIAY ro Car cal TH yurackt av- ) 
TOYAYPAPTEMEIKAITOICTE tow Avp. "Aprepet «ai Trois TE- 
KNOICMOYAYPTPOKONAA <vois pou Aup, Tpoxovée 


KAIEPMAIMKAIKPATEP@ETE Kal ‘Epyal xai Kparepa, éré- 
P@AEOYAE NIEZONECTAIE pw be ovderi efor earac €- 
TICE NENKAITTOMAETIEIY TiceverKar Wrap eel v- 
TTOKE ICE TETTPOCTEIMOY TOKELGETE TpogTel wou 
T@IEPMTATWTAMIOX'BO  —- 7 Lepwrdrq@ Tapio (Snvdpra) Bd 


KAITHKIBYPAT@NTTOAEIX’A® airy KiBuparay rode: (Bqvdpia) ad’ 


KAIT@KATATOTIONMIC@®@ cai Te KaTa Toor pcb. 


Two districts of this province are entitled Kabalis and Milyas. 
Kubalis immediately adjoins Phrygia on the south ; it was usually con- 
sidered a distriet of Pisidia, but, under the Roman Empire, Pisidi 
ceases to exist politically and Kabalis was part of the province Galatia 
under Angustus and the early emperors. It was transferred to the 
provinee Lycia-Pamphylia, probably at the constitution of that prov- 
ince by Vespasian (perhaps the year 71 a. p.). From this time onwards 
till the provinces were replaced by Themes, Phrygia and Pamphylia 
adjoined each other, South and southeast of Kabalis is the district 
Milyas. In Livy xxxvuitt. 15 it is distinetly implied that Milyas 
forma part of Pamphylia, but it is probable that this arises merely 
from Livy's loose language and his ignorance of the country. Strabo 
(p. 666) considers Milyas part of Pisidia.” The towns of Milyas are 
almost all fixed by epigraphic evidence, and this furnishes a firm basis 
for the topography of Pamphylia Secunda, In Kabalis, which is 
almost unknown to history, we have hardly any literary evidence to 
help in placing the ancient names; and the inseriptions give very little 
topographical information. 

D. 16. OLBASA was discovered by Schanborn, and again desertbed by 
MM. Duchesne and Collignon. Its situation and remains mark it as 
the chief city of the valley, and it®was certainly in existence under 


"Cities of Milyos ore Isinda, Laghe, Querbe, Pogla, Andeda, Kommma, Kremna, 
Kodroula? Kretopolis? Cities of Kabalis, Olbasa, Arinssos, Palaiapolis, Lysinia, 
Kolbwia; the tribe Ormeleia belongs to Kabalis, the tribe Perminodets to Milyas. 

a} 
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the Byzantine Empire: but, except in Hierokles, it is mentioned in 
no Byzantine list. Every other town in Pamphylia of the slightest 
importance occurs in the Council-lists of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
and it is inconceivable that Olbasa should be omitted : in the Notitias 
also Olbasa fails. The explanation must be that it occurs under some 
other name. A bishopric Adriane occurs in all the Notifiae and in 
several Council-lists: from its frequent occurrence it must have been 
a place of some importance, and cannot therefore be identified with 
such obscure places as Tymbrianasa or Regio Salamara, It is also 
impossible to identify it with Komama, Kolbasa, Kremna, because 
these occur in the same list with it. Adriane occurs in the lists of the 
fifth century, and must therefore be expected in Hierokles: it is not, 
however, mentioned by him, but does recur in later lists. There is no 
possible course, in my judgment, except to identify Adriane with Ol- 
basa. All difficulties then disappear, except the absence of the title 
Adriane in all early documents, If the name commemorated the em- 
peror Hadrian, it could hardly have been omitted on coins, A similar 
example occurs in Kilikia: Eirenopolis bears the title Neronias in 
some ecclesiastical documents, but never on coins. The explanation 
ia probably the same in both cases: some saint or bishop was com- 
memorated, and not the Roman emperor. In this neighborhood, I 
observe two other examples of the same process: Maximianopolis 
must have been named after Stephen, and Adada after Elias. These 
popular names have lasted to the present day as Tefenni and Ilyas or 
Elyes. + 

Besides the inscriptions of Schinborn, Duchesne, Collignon (the 
Latin ones in Ephem, Epigr., ry, 47-50 : V, 1359-63) and A, H, §., 
No. 31, I have to add the following, from the ancient site - 


AIKINNIASTTPIZKIA Atcovias Tpirxih- 


AHZIEPEIASAIOSKATT Ang lepelag Arde Kar ero- 

AIOYKAIKATTETOA| hiow eal Karrerodilas 
HPA “Hpas 

TONANAPIANTAHBO Tov dvipuivra 4 Bo- 
TTAPEAYTH= 


vk | wap’ éavrifs 
Tov Znvds eiépecav 
piry watpis évOade Teiung 


~HNZHNOZZEIEPEIAN (sic) 
+IAHTTATPISENOAAETEIMHE 


STHEATOTTPIEKIAAAN etHcato [pirxid hay 
MNHMOSYNHSENE aeeteusan 
KEN 


Er, 
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D. 16. PALAIAPOLIS is placed by Hierokles between Olbasa and 
Lysinia. In this situation there are numerous traces of ancient life, 
but especially at Akche Euren and Ak Euren: probably villages or 
small towns existed beside both places. The names of both are given 
in Not. Episeop., Il, X, XT, o TaXavovrroAews mrot “AXzepod (we. UL 
"AXeepot, ‘AXevpod). According to the common practice in the later 
Notitiae, when population in a district was gradually changing ita cen- 
tre, the two centres, the old and the new, are mentioned together. It is 
probable that Palaispolis is Ak Euren in the open plain; while Alieros, 
far up the course of a tributary in a glen among the hills beside Akche 
Euren, became more important in the later time, when such retired 
and sheltered positions were more suitable to the troubled state of 
the country, A few coins of the third century after Christ, whose 
style points to this part of Asia Minor, bear the legend TTAAEOTTIO- 
AEITQN. As no other city Palaiapolis in the southwest of Asia Minor 
is known, the coins must be attributed™ to the Palaiapolis of the By- 
zantine Pamphylian lists. It is obvious, from the coins and remains, 
that the district was affected by the Greco-Roman civilization only at 
a late period, and that city-organization of the Greek type, athletic 
games, and coinage begin at about the same time. ‘To judge from the 
fourth inscription, the population during the second century were still 
dispersed xepndov. 

The inscriptions of Palaiapolis are (1) and (2), Bull. Corr, Hell., 1, 
p. 337, at Kemer; (3) copied by me in 1884 at Kemer: 





NANACMENEIKAE Navas Mere ]xre- 
OCMENEKAHA og [M JeweAg 'A- 
TTOAA@ NIN TOA wokXwrl[ ou] +a [3 Ja- 
TPOAYTHCMIg: tp[i] avris plvei- 
AC XAPIN ay yapu 
(4):At Ak Euren, in a fountain, copied by me in 1886: 
First side: 
ETOYCBPPN érove 8p’ pr’. 
( Tracery) [AwoAXaw: ?] 
KAITQAKHMQTOMA cai te np ta Ma- 
KPOTTEAEITSIN xpotredecray 


™ LOSGPERIER attributes them to Gagai of Lykin, on the hypothesis that it bore 
the name Palain Polis. 
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( Defaced relief) 
TPQIAOCOFE AIQNOC Tpwitog ‘Odediawog 
OCAEIKAITATEICAL A "Ocaei wai Tareis "Aya- 
GSE INOYHTYNHAYTOY Geivou 1 yurn avTow 
KAITPQIAOCAICK AIA cal Towikos di¢ wai "A- 
TASBEINOCOCAEITATE yaleivos 'Ocaei ra Teé- 
KNAAYTQNEKTONIAI cra avray éx raw iéi- 
QNKATACKEYACANTEG a KaTacKevacarres 

Second side (left) : 


Relief representing a horseman, to left, with radiated head; the horse 
lifts the right forefoot; garland beneath ; under the garland is the 
inscription : 
\PYCOKQO HNTTAIANA Xpucowd[ yu Jy Iasava 
QONHYKOMO CTEKEAHTO bp qixcopos réxe Anrm 


HEAIONPAEGONTAAECAOY "HéAsow dadforra XeAov- 
//(NONDKEANOIO- EIAE EvOD w@xedvoto * €lKe- 
ONANGPOTIOICINOIEN ov avOpwmrorew ol ér- 
OAAENAIETAOYCIC) Gaée vareraovet 
CEACYKOCKIBYP ~éeveos Ki Stiol ov 
ETTOIE! eTOLEL 
Third side (back ; concealed in masonry) : 
(Relief 
PAT BACIAH Bagriin- 
ELLE APYCEOM! Kpuceopu- 
MMA HEP MHNTEKAY 


Tpnv | Epyiy re «Aw- 
TomwAo |v dravyédXovra A po- 
Tog] occa Levy doovdl es 
AUAITOIWEONW HN IHAOI Te xal abava|rou Beol [ar JAor. 
Fourth side (right + concealed in masonry), 
At the mosque in Ak Euren there are also two defaood inscriptions, 
one beginning ATAGH TYXH. 

The double date 102 and 150 is remarkable : 
ing to the Kibyratic era, A.D. 25, the 
4. D. 73, which is probably the time when Pamphylia was ineor- 
porated by Vespasian in the new province Lycia-Pamphylia, The 
inseri ption then belongs toa.D. 175. The Maxpov [eSion is the nar- 
row plain along the Lysis below Olbasa: the district was, from its 
position, affected only at a comparatively late period by the Grasco- 


//}//NATTANTEAAONTAB® 
if //OCCAZEYC@PONE® 


if the second is accord- 
first must be an era beginning 
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Roman civilization. The population collected in a city-centre and 
coined money in the third century. The word 'Owaed is usually geni- 
tive of ‘Ovuels, but, as Agathinos is obviously son of Troilos and Tateis, 
it would seem that here "Oeaei is an indeclinable name, and that the 
father was called Troilos Osaei, and the younger son Agatheinos Osaei.™ 

(5) Near Akehe Euren, on the site to which I have given the name 
Alieros, I copied the following on a fragment of the architrave of a 
herodn ; 

MENNEACTPOKONAOYKAIMA®? 
ANECTHCANEAYT®) 
Mevvéas Tpoxovéav xai Malpas? tod Seivos 4 yu) attoi] 
avéstycay éavr| ols prnpns Yapww. 

D. 17. LYSINIA—The situation of Lysinia is determined with an ac- 
curacy unusual among the towns of Kabalis by several conditions: first, 
it must be on (or close to) the river Lysis; secondly, it must be near, 
but not actually on, the march of Manlius (see &); thirdly, it was an 
independent city coining money, and cannot therefore be near the mouth 
of the Lysis, as that district was not independent but merely part of 
the territory of Sagalassos throughout the Roman period. These con- 
ditions point to the site on the Lysis, with a bridge showing clear 
traces of Roman work over the river, in the country immediately above 
the Sagalassian territory Regio Salamara. One inscription only of 
Lysinia is known to me: I copied it at Elmajik (“ Little Apple”) in 
1886 : 


lOYAIANAO "lovAiar Ao- 
MNANCEBAC prav LeSac- 
THNMHTEPA THY, wytépa 
KACTPQN aor per, 
HBOYAHKAI # Bovda «al 
OAHMOC o bnuos. 


The inscription shows that Lysinia was an organized city. From the 
situation of Elmajik the inscription might have come from Palaiapolis, 
but the natives declared that all remains in their village came from the 
ruins on the Lysis. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
University of Aberdeen, Old Aberdeen, Scotland. 
[To be concloded in next number. ] 


Op. Alexandros Tieiou, Men Tiamou,*Men Pharnakon, efe.: see Journal Hellenic 
Stualiea, 1882, 


ARCHAIC IONIC CAPITALS FOUND ON THE 
AKROPOLIS. 





Of the many architectural remains found upon the Akropolis during 
the recent excavations by the Greek Archmologieal Society, none are 
of more importance from an historical point of view than the fragments 
of Doric and Tonic capitals that have come to light, The depth at 
which they were found, the nature of the earth in which they lay, and 
all the circumstances of their discovery make it almost certain that the 
buildings or monuments to which they belonged were destroyed at the 














Painted Capt ely found on fe Acropolis 


Fra. 2, 


time of the Persian invasion, Their forms and other characteristics, 
however, indicate that their origin was of a much earlier date, 

What makes them especially valuable is, that they supply material 
for filling up gaps in the history of the two Grecian orders, just as the 
lately-found archaic statues connect the sculpture of the best Greek 
period with that of the rude and barbaric time that preceded it. The 
fragments of the Doric order serve, indeed, to confirm ideas already 
sufficiently well established, rather than to suggest new views. The 
types of the Ionic order now unearthed are, on the other hand, both 
new and important. Archaic forms of capitals more or less resembling 
certain well-known Assyrian Ormiments are not inf 
upon ancient pottery, and these have seemed to confirm the theory of 


the Oriental origin of the Ionic order, first suggested by the Assyrian 
22 = 
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seulptures. ‘The capital discovered in 1882 upon Mt. Chigri in the 
Troad by Mr. J. T. Clarke and already deseribed by him in this Jour- 
nal (vol. 11, pp. 1-20) seemed to confirm this view. No such example, 
however, had been found upon Greek soil until the present discoveries. 

By a comparison of the Chigri capital’ with the later examples, such 
as those of the temple of Nike Apteros, or of the internal columns of the 
Propylaia, the following marked differences are noticed. In the earlier 











1 <a ae 
j--—- ao 2———1! 





Pairited Capitat found onthe Alcrepalis. 
Fra, 3. 


capital the volutes spring vertically from the shaft of the column : those 
of the later period are connected by an undulating horizontal band. 


Clarke's article on A proto-fome 
Qhpital, shows the block in its 
present condition, as found on // 
Mt. Chigri. | 


* 
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The palmette ornament, which springs from the centre of the Chigri 
capital and forms one of its most important features, taking the place 
of an abacus, entirely disappears in the later examples, in which the 
abacua takes the form of a separate block. The juncture of the capital 
with the column in the later examples is marked by a double moulding, 
the echinus and bead beneath it, entirely wanting in the older form. In 
the general proportions the difference is no less strongly marked. The 
great projection of the volutes of the Chigri capital and the consequent 
difference between its width and its depth from front 
to back are especially noticeable, Inthe Chigri capi- 
tal this ratio is more than three to one: in the com- 
mon type it is about three to two. 
In each of these particulars the three recently- 
‘found Ionic capitals seem to illustrate the inter- 
mediate steps in the development of the later from 
the earlier form. The capital shown in figure @ 
is probably the earliest of these. It is of marble, 
and the faces are reduced to a smooth surface, upon — 
which the ornament is painted, The volutes resem- 
ble those from Chigri, the eye being large, and the 
number of turns in the spiral identical, The most 
noticeable feature, however, is the vertical springing 
of the volutes. It is, I believe, the only instance 
of this kind that has been found in Greece proper, 
though there are many representations of it upon 
a = vases, and some examples of pilaster caprtals illus. 
siivata beeing trate the same principle. The abacus here forme 
Sete hE ai & separate feature: it js very wide, being equal in 
width to the whole projection of the volutes, The‘ 
introduction of the abacus cuts off the upper part of the anthemion, 
which is so conspicuous a feature of the Chigri capital, and reduces it 
toa small ornament filling~in the triangular space between the volutes, 
The ends of the two outermost leaves, however, are retained,and appear 
In the extreme upper corners below the abacus, The horizontal hands 
connecting the volutes, at about the height of the eyes, seem to be the 
first germ of the echinus. 
The great breadth of the abacus leads ane to believe that this capital 
was part of the pedestal for a statue or a votive offering, rather than 
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part of a building—an opinion which is strengthened by the existence 
of a large dowel-hole in the upper surface. 

Of the capital shown in figure 3 there are not sufficient remains for 
a complete restoration. The abacus is wanting. This capital, like the 
first, is of marble reduced to a smooth surface and painted, In this 
ease, the development is carried further. ‘The volutes, instead of start- 
ing vertically from the shaft, unite at the centre of the capital, turning 
upwards in a curve of contrary flexure. At their point of junction, 
the spaces above and below are filled by the last remnants of the central 
anthemion. ‘Che ends of the two leaves which appeared, in the former 
case, in the extreme outer corners are here wanting, but two small three- 
leaved anthemia are introduced in the inner corners of the volutes. These 
last continue to appear in nearly all the capitals of the best period. The 
eye of the volute is much smaller in proportion to the size of the capital 
than in the previous examples. But the special 
point of interest in this capital is the existence 
of a projecting echinus. It seems to have been 
introduced from purely constructive considera- 
tions. The shaft of the column, as appears from 
the figure, was dowelled into the bed of the capt- | 
tal, and, as the diameter of the column was equal Se 
to the width of the capital from front to back, Bljtechme useum- 
it was neceseary, where the faces were tangent to Fra. 5. 
the circumference, to leave a certain amount of 
material projecting in front and behind, This projecting block was 
rounded-off so as to form a sort of boss, which was painted with a rude 
epg-and-dart pattern. 

On a vase in the Akropolis Museum there is a painting of an Tonic 
capital which appears to be intermediate between this and that represented 
in figure 2: it is shown in figure 4. The ornament of the echinus, which 
in this case seems to continue around the whole circumference, resem- 
bles that upon the projections of figure 3, while the volutes, starting 
vertically, closely resemble those of figure 2. This capital also has the 
last vestiges of an anthemion, now reduced to the ends of two leaves 
in the outer corners and a single stalk in the centre. Figure 6 shows 
a capital copied from a vase in the Polytechnic Museum at Athens. 
It exhibits an interesting combination of the two principles of starting 
the volutes vertically and of uniting them by a horizontal curve. Al- 
though these vases are of much later dates than the Persian wars, this 
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does not prove that the date to which the capitals have been a: signed is 
an erroneous one. The traditions of the potteries were handed down 
from one generation of artisans to another, often preserving, in their 
representations, forms which had long been obsolete in practice. 

The capital shown in figure 6 is much better preserved than the two 
already mentioned, and is of much better workmanship, Moreover, 
all theornamentation, except the fret on the abacus and the painted orna- 
ment of the echinus, is carved in relief. The volutes are connected by 
& continuous band, and the central anthemion has entirely disappeared. 
The formation of the echinus is the most interesting point, In appear- 
ance, it is precisely like that of the second eapital described above, but 
on closer examination it is evident that it has been retained only as an 





ornamental feature, the constructional necessity for it having been obvi- 
ated by reducing the diameter of the column. Moreover, the echinus is 
undercut in the shape of a “ begle” moulding, and the capital is merely 
superposed upon the column, as is shown in the section, On the flank 
of the capital, between the straight line of the abacus and the curve of 
the baluster, there is a very delicate egg-and-dart moulding—a feature 
Which sometimes appears in later examples, This capital, except in the 
form of the echinus, does not differ essentially from the commonly 
received type. 

These changes seem to have followed naturally one from the other. 
At first, the volutes sprang vertically from the shaft at its juncture with 
the capital. Later, horizontal bands were added, ap 
thetic considerations, Theintroduction of theabacus asa separate feature 
was the next step. This cut off the anthemion, which was reduced in 


* 
continuous band connecting the volutes, This accounts for the ehar- 
acteristic depression of the band in the middle which distinguishes the 
Greek type from the The junction of the capital and column 
seems to have been a subject of experiment resulting, as we have seen, 
in the introduction of a projecting moulding. The change from the 
“beak” moulding of the capital, shown in figure 6, to the echinus of 
the fully-developed capital of the Propylaia or the temple on the Ilissos 
was simply the substitution of one architectural moulding for another. 
Theegg-and-dart ornament isitself characteristic of theovolo, and would 
naturally suggest this change, which the examples of the Doric echinus 
would make doubly easy. ‘The irregular and abnormal! projection of 
the Tonic echinus seems to be thus, at last, fully accounted for. 


S. B. P.'T 
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Athens, December 12, 1887. 








Fig. 7. 


In the course of an extended archeological tour in Magna Grecia, 
undertaken last winter in the interest of the Archeological Institute 
of America, it was twice my fortune to visit the site of ancient Meta- 
pontion ; and, though haunted by Mommsen’s allusion to its fever- 
stricken plain asa locality where the traveller does not willingly tarry 
overnight, to remain there a couple of days on each occasion, thus 
had the opportunity, besides giving an adequate examination to the 
noteworthy ruins and the general topography of a place teeming with 
historical memories, to overhay! with more than ordinary thoroughness 
the contents of its little muséum, My efforts were principally directed 
to a successful search for fragments of constructive sculptural decora- 
tion from the ruins of a neighboring Doric temple, a structure belong-— 
Ing to a date slightly later than the larger Tiwola dei Palladini, but 
placed among the first monuments of the stiff archaic style (600-550 
B, C,): it has heen recently recognized, in the light of an inseription 
found on the site, as a sanctuary of Lykeian Apollon, but local legend, 
identifying its shattered and scattered columns with the broken pillars 


of the house of the Philistines destroyed by the Hebrew sun-hero, hag 
28 
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given the name Chiesa di Sansone. I hope to give, before long, an 
account of the fragments of sculpture I was able to gather, examine, 
and photograph: unusual importance attaches to them as being the first 
of their description found on Italic soil. It was only incidentally, as 
it were, that I was led to make a drawing of an object of a very differ- 
ent character, but to which some interest accrues from the fact that it 
furnishes, perhaps, the unique example of a new and striking rami- 
fication of the vital body of Greek art. 

The piece reproduced on a reduced scale of 3:4 at the head of this 
article had, it would seem, attracted the notice of a more or less trained 
eye before my visit to the little complex of station-buildings which, 
with a tavern grandiloquently entitled Albergo Pitagora, constitute the 
Metaponto of to-day,’ Bedeker’s Southern Italy (German edition of 
1883, p. 214) gives the following description of the “ Museum ” and 
its contents 


“The objects discovered in the recent excavations are temporarily placed 
on view in the red house behind the station. They include a dedicatory 
inscription to Apollon Lykeios, which first determined the purpose of the 
temple; a fragment of a metope, and polychrome terracotta incrustations 
and constructive members from the eame temple; a boar cut out of sheet 
bronze and of the archaic style,” efe., etc. 


The last item, it will not be superfluous to explain, refers to the 
subject of the present article: there is no other piece in the Museum 
that could by any possibility lend itself to being taken for “a boar eut 
ont of sheet bronze.” The description, indeed, applies only with the 
qualifications that the animal represented 1s not a boar, but a bull, that 
the metal is not sheet bronze, but bronze plate of considerable thiek- 
ness (3 mm.), and that the technical method of production was not 
cutting, but engraving helped out by filing. We shall also see that 
the style of the work is not in the least archaic. 

The technique of the specimen is s0 peculiar that it deserves to be 
signalled, if only asa rarity, Ido not bear in mind any article of 


} The point is the junction-station of three lines of railroad: it is passed two or 
three times a day by trains bound from Naples to Brindisi, from Naples to Reggio, 
and vice-versa, and also by those that skirt the Taren tine Gulf between Taranto and 
Cape Spartivente. The cultivators of the vast and fertile plain of Metaponto, that 
stretches prairie-like away from the eye, dwell on the eminences by which it is bor- 
dered, if muyhop they escape its malignant fevers; ao few railroad fonctionaries sleep 
under the precarious bat essential protection of « grove of eucalyptus trees. 
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Greek manufacture, at least in the way of art-work, that exemplifies 
the application of a découpé process to an engraved design, Never- 
theless, T shall not lay stress on my impression that the piece is unique 
of its kind. On the contrary, it would be but natural that its publi- 
eation should lead to the registering of a little Corpus of congeners, 
very possibly scattered in various collections of antiques, Again, we 
do not know what the ground may bring forth : only a few years ago, 
the practice and art of decorating bronze hand-mirrors with engraved 
figure-designs was still supposed to have been confined to Etruria. 
To-day, the number of such mirrors found in Greece itself has become 
sufficient to constitute a distinct class. It is with this class of antiques 
that the specimen of découpé engraving before us most closely affiliates. 
It would be absurd to emphasize the découpé feature by classing it, e. g., 
with the perforated terracotta reliefs of Melos, the like of which seem to’ 
have been in extensive use as vase-painters’ models, The superficial 
analogy would not hold good, any more than the concomitant suggestion 
as to the use and purpose of the metal specimen, Such a suggestion, 
perhaps, and at the first blush, would find an apparent support in the 
style of the design itself, which certainly does recall the animals we 
have seen on certain red-figured vases, But the method of produc- 
tion, in this case, entailed altogether too much expense, besides failing 
to produce results suitable for the Purpose that has been named. The 
little bull is to all intents and Purposes an engraving, pure and simple, 
It is designed after an art and method of inline engraving that is in 
every respect identical with that employed on the mirrors, whether 
Greek or Etruscan ; just as this, in its turn, is in no wise different from 
that of the Greco-Roman work on the famous cista of Preneste, or, 
in fact, almost any known antique engraver’s work on a flat metallic 
surface. Anyone who has had occasion to superintend draughtsmen 
in the reproduction of antique linear designs (those on red-figured 
Greek vases, for example) knows how difficult it is to wean the eon- 
temporary artist from his proclivity to what may be called the method 
of symbolic shading ; whereas systematic alternation in the thickness 
of the line, together with all effects dependent on this studied alter- 
nation, was not in the manner of ancient art, ‘The modern manner 
of light-and-heavy-line work, in unshaded drawings, owes its origin 
-to the nse of the pen. The pen, in antiquity, had not come into se 
for drawing ; and antique dranghtsmanship employs only even lines, 
Had the Greeks or their Italian disciples invented printer's ink en- 
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graving, its development would assuredly have followed the linear 
style exemplified in such work as this of our Metapontine bull. Its 
novelty and rarity, as a specimen of Greek art, is all in the curious 
process of the sawing or filing out, from the engraved plate, the out- 
line of the figure. All that was required of the filer-out, who may 
safely be presumed not to have been identical with the engraver him- 
self, was to follow carefully the outline already drawn for him by the 
engraver. In the present instance, he has done this carefully and 
exactly, in so far as no trace of the engraved outline remains, at least 
on the outer circumference, as an evidence of inaccuracy. The ring 
formed by the flourish of the animal’s tail is also deftly sawn out. The 
hole in its side, on the other hand, made to receive the round nail used 
in fastening the image to its presumably wooden background, is a size 
smaller than the circle marked out for it by the engraver; but this 
may be due to the necessity of conforming to a smaller-sized nail, 
Where the animal’s raised left fore-leg and foot form an angle of 
which the outline of the breast just above is the hypotenuse, the work- 
man, somehow, forgot to remove the irregular fragment of background 
which these lines enclose. The neglect works less disadvantage to a 
drawing than it does to the bronze original, where it is an annoying 
and confusing defect. Elsewhere, the alternately careful and careless 
hand of the subordinate artisan is responsible for the ruthless excision 
of an important detail of the bull’s anatomy. 

Although this whole process of cutting-out is a secondary circum- 
stance, as regards the classifying of the piece, it could not, neverthe- 
fia be entirely without influence on the more artistic part of the 
process of creation, in the art of a people so keenly alive as were the 
Greeks to the msthetic requirement of constructive propriety ; the 
peculiarity of the technique excluded background and accessories, and 
required avoidance of whatever might tend to increase fragility ; hence 
it compelled a considerable amount of attention to the effect of silhou- 
ette, and was little suited to the delineation of grouped or correlated 
figures of any sort. The curious blunder made in the handbook quoted 
above finds its partial explanation in the insufficient observance, by the 
ancient artist, of these requirements. So, likewise, through excessive 
fragility, the little bronze has not escaped the usual dxparnpiacpos of 
animal-sculptures in stone and marble* Add to the apparent shortness 

* Compare, for instance, the similar loss of the legs in the animal-sculptures in the 
round unearthed at Olympia, including the “ Bull of Regilla.” 
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of the legs, thus brought about, the indistinctness of the silhouette at the 
forward end of the plate, and the accidental but undeniable swinishness 
of the curled tail—and “ Bedeker’s” queer misapprehension becomes 
intelligible. If the reader will for a moment fancy the incised lines 
about the head absent, in such fashion that only a silhouette remains 
to judge by, he will see how the round snout of a bull was mistaken 
for the fat jowl of a well-fed hog, and the space between the bull's 
mutilated fore-leg and his lowered horn for the same hog’s open mouth. 
This original interpretation, to be sure, put the sufficiently distinct eye 
#0 much out of kilter as to induce a naive resort to the saving archw- 
ological epithet “ archaic.” 

It is clear that the breakare oceurred in consequence of an endeavor 
to wrench out the dedicatory nail by leverage with the bronze plate 
itself, and that the strain proved strong enongh to snapthe feeble fulorum 
extremities of the triune lever, In spite of corrosion, the broken adore 
of the mutilated members is as clearly recognizable, as such, as are 
the regular strokes of a file on the greater part of the irregular cir- 
cumference. Further and corroborative traces of violent removal may 
be observed in the slanting striation of the chine region, on the forward 
half of the animal’s body, where the metal has sustained the scraping 
action of some tool, 

The supposition that we really have to do with a dedicatory offer- 
ing to Apollon Lykeios hardly admits of a doubt. The custom of 
setting, hanging, or nailing up within a sacred enclosure, for the deleo- 
tation of a god supposed to abide there, any object of a character to 
form a suitable gift from a mortal fo an immortal being, was, as is 
well known, so common as to have given rise, perhaps, to the mujority 
of the noblest works of painting and statuary and industrial art known 
to antiquity. In the present instance, the dedicatory intention , which 
the finding-place alone makes sutticiently probable, is expressed not 
only in the external contrivance for the act of fastening Up (dra7viOn pe, 
ava0yywa) that constituted the dedication, but also and chiefly in a style 
of manufacture which reduced the artist to an extreme of unadorned 
simplicity, in accordance with the natural wants of his customers, 

A well-fed, muscular, short-horned bull, of thickset 
presents itself to the spectator in profile, as the découpé style in which 


right to left, at a walk ing ait, it has suddenly stopped, perhaps nut sight 
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of an adversary, to indulge in an exhibition of its bovine rage, after 
the fashion of bulls. Its hind-legs are still braced in a walking pos- 
ture, the off or right foot being advanced, while the near one has not 
censed to bear the larger portion of the weight of the quarters. The 
Tight fore-leg, which is extended as far forward as its length allows, 
offers an elastic support, in spite of its sturdy proportions, to the whole 
ponderous mass of the creature’s fore-quarters, shoulders, neck, and 
head, The animal ominously lowers its head to a plane almost par- 
allel with the ground it treads, It is not outlined in pure profile, but 
appears so poised as to give an almost full view of a broad forehead 
adorned with two short but heavy horns, as well as of a bristling ear, 
a distended nostril, and a rolling eye, that tell of gathering rage. No 
doubt the artist consciously preferred this pose of the head, as affording 
broader scope to his talent and a certain relief from the monotony of 
dry profile; but it has its naturalistic justification in the vigorous 
motion that accounted, as we have seen, for the preservation of the 
left fore-leg. With this foot the enraged animal is throwing dirt in 
truly formidable fashion. Violent exertion of this sort usually draws 
into involuntary action the portions of the muscular structure not di- 
rectly engaged: it is the less to be wondered at, if a dangerous ripple 
is seen to agitate the silky tassel of the beast’s shargl yeurled tail. Inthe 
smallest dimensions (length, over all, 141 mm-.; height, exclosive of res- 
toration, 65 mm.) the old master-engraver hassucceeded in placing before 
the eye the perfect miniature image of the live Bois Potpios. It is the 
live animal that paws the ground before us, individualized with surest 
stroke, even to the subtle play of muscle and fat, skin and hair, even to 
the just visible lash of an unseen eve. Thus, the same animal-action 
is put before the reader's eye by the happy turn of Vergilian verse. 
How is it the pastoral poet describes the performances of the bull 
training for the fight? “ And he tries himself, and studies to throw 
his rage into his horns by rushing against some tree-trunk, or he will 
worry the winds with empty thrust, and seatter sand in prelude of bat- 
tle.”* In Vergil also do we find detailed the several points of the ideal 
of bovinity to which our artist has sedulously conformed : broad fore- 
head, heavy neck, low-hanging dewlap, long flank, large extremities, 
including a big foot, horns that curve inward, bristled ears, and a tail 
the tip of which touches the ground (Georgies, m1, yy. 52-59), To 


7 Venat., Georgica, 11, vv. 232-14. 
a 
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make up for any deficiency in the last particular of Vergil’s enumera- 
tion of the essential qualities of a thoronghbred animal—for its unrolled 
tail would hardly touch its tracks as he prescribes—our engraved one 
possesses a mark left out by the poet, but on which modern cattle-fan- 
ciers lay great stress, viz., shortness of horn, ‘That this quality found 
admirers of old as well, is shown by Ovid (Metamorph,, 11, 854-56), 
whose description of the father of the gods as he presented himself to 
Europa and her companions may be applied, without alteration, to the 
ideal of our engraver: 

Colla toris extant ; armis paloaria pendent ; 

Cornua parva quidem, sed quae contendere posxis 

facta manu, puraque magia perlucida gemma, 

Asa work of art, then, it is clear that the intention of our engraving 
is the representation of the finest type of animal. And this intention 
is the more obvious in that we can see how well-fed was the model 
chosen ; contrary to Vergil’s plan, whose champion bull trains him- 
self for the fight by rough living, the formative artist seems to have 
selected the best-fed and sleekest model he could find. The ecreature’s 
prime condition does not however exclude the utmost development of 
muscular strength. Its neck, as Ovid has it, “ fairly stands out with 
muscles," 

The selection, for the representation of a bellicose animal, of the mo- 
ment which shows all its forceful energies concentrated in the typical 
attitude of attack, needs no explanation. But very recently, the master 
hand of an Isidore Bonheur has treated the same subject with eminent 
success." And itis interesting to note that the modern artist’s rendering 
is present to the Writer's memory in the form of a mere enlarged copy, 
as it were, of our little Bois Boupios. This serves, in a manner, to 





archaism, a8 was premised above, there is not a trace. Force and free- 


: syn act rought movement of' its mutilated 
Prancing bull. This is, in figures, to assign the piece, chronologically, 
“His batting ball in cast iron wns one of the attractions of the exhibit of metul- 
lurgy in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Compare K othe i ache 
Sill Hunt,” in Central Ps rk. New York. Pare KRemevy’ bronse panther, “The 
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to the vicinity of 400 B, c., and we find ourselves curiously confronted 
by a corroborative series of coins struck at this very period hardly 
fifty miles from the Chiesa di Sansone, in the ruins of which the sub- 
ject of this article was unearthed. I refer to the silver coinage of 
Thourioi, which has long attracted the attention of numismatists by 
reason of its extraordinary beauty. The coins of Thourioi have for 
their characteristic device the figure of a butting bull, the perfect coun- 
terpart of this engraved one from Metapontion, both as regards attitude 
and style. It differs only in facing to the right instead of to the left. 
This difference, as the die-cutter works, only points to more absolute 
identity. The agreement is as great as we are accustomed to look for, 
in ancient art, between a copy and its original, or between two copies 
of the same original, The bull’s head presents itself, perhaps, in more 
perfect profile, and the pawing foot is raised a fraction less. Ancient 
copyists, as a rule, were neither slavish nor minute. Thourioi will be 
remembered as a predominantly Athenian colony planted on the de- 
serted territory of Sybaris in 443 n. ¢., when Athens herself was in 
the heyday of her Perikleian prime, Its foundations had been laid 
by such men as the historian Herodotos and the orator Lysias ; its 
legislation was the best ever enjoyed by a Greek community. ‘The 
shores of the Tarentine Gulf form three sides of a square which opens 
toward Greece. Tarentum occupied its north, Thourioi its west cor- 
ner. An almost straight shore-line extends only eighty miles between 
the two cities, Metapontion was the only important city between the 
two, and had become a place of merely agricultural importance. At 
the beginning of the fourth century, Thourioi was the coming rival of 
Tarentum. It was twice as far from Thourioi to Metapontion as it was 
from Metapontion to Tarentum, but a man might still walk the dis- 
tance of fifty-four miles (90 km.) in a day. The intimate commercial 
relations of Metapontion with Thourioi would naturally engender con- 
siderable community even in matters pertaining to religion and wor- 
ship. It would not be surprising had the colonists paid their respecta 
to the tutelary god of the older city that was their friendly neighbor 
by dedicating the heraldic symbol of their city in the venerable tem- 
ple of Apollon Lykeios, which was that city’s chiefest shrine. Or, since 
the modest dimensions of the gift exclude the hypothesis of its being 
a public dedication, it could be assumed that some individual citizen 
of Thourioi as naturally fell upon the idea of commemorating his 
devotion with a miniature copy of his civic emblem, If such an ex- 
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planation commends itself to our view, we shall incline to regard the 
engraved bull not only as the work of some Thourian artist, but also 
as being, presumptively, a replica from some larger work extant at 
Thourioi itself—the same which supplied the model for the designers 
of its public mint. Certainly no direct connection with the enlt of 
Apollon Lykeios can be conceived as having suggested so peculiar a 
subject. And we cannot ignore the recurrence of the same in so striking 
coincidence of time and space, 

A more cautious reasoning will, however, sufficiently account for 
the coincidence just observed on a broader basis of local associations. 
There is no more pastoral district to be found in the pastoral penin- 
sula of Ttaly than the last southern offshoot in which the chain of the 
Apennines extends its extremity to the Sicilian Strait. The wheat 
lands of the Gulf stop with the plain of Metapontion; the vine, with 
the olive, thrives along a narrow strip of the coast to which it gave the 
name of Oinotria (“ Vineland”); the whole interior isa mountain fast- 
ness of forest and pasture lands* that finds its orographic culmination 
in the impenetrable ranges of Magna Sila. Here, in antiquity as to- 
day, was the Grnton de Vaud of Italy. If Vergil, that refined cattle- 
connoisseur, wishes to give his cattle pictures the touch of local color 
that makes them live, it is in the fastness of the Sila that his bucolic 
panorama unfolds itself, and this indifferently, whether his splendid 
description of the battle of two mountain bulls is « touch of his didac- 
tie discourse concerning cattle ( Georgics, 111, vy. 221-23); 

Paseitur in magna Sila formoaa juvenca ; 

Lili (se, tauri) alternantes mutta vi protia miscent 
Volneribus erebris ; lavit ater corpora sanguia, 
Versaque in obnixos uryuentir cornwe taato 

Cum gemiti, 


or whether it serves, in the guise of simile, to heighten the very climax 


of his epic poem, the story of the single combat between Aeneas and 
Turnus (Aeneid, x11, vy. 715-22): 


f 7 a =- * a 


*Steavow (Geogr. vt. 1.9) reports that the pine pitch manufactured in the forest 
of the Sila, which extended Lninterrupted over a length of 700 stadia (70 miles) north 
and south, was a first-grade article of commerce. The pasta basi Seen 
larger area. The timber lands are now much reduced in comparison with Rane 'e 
figures. 
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Frontibua ineurrunt ; pavidi cessere magiatri ; 

Quis nemori imperiiel, quem tota armenia sequentur ; 

Ilti inter sese muita vi volnera miscent, 

Colla armosque lavant; gemitu nemus omne remugil. 
Of the Idyls of Theokritos, again, the one which deals most particu- 
larly with the doings of the rude neatherds and their four-footed charges, 
has its scene in the verdant uplands of Kroton, which are no other than 
the same pastures of Magna Sila. The Theokritian touches" eoncern- 
ing the strong ecattle-herder Aigon, who is equally ready to drag his 
strongest steer down the mountain by the hoof or to eat eighty por- 
ridges, are essentially Swiss. It was the application of Greek athletic 
training to such native material that produced such champions as the 
Krotonians Milon and Phayllos. Nor is it without significance if the 
name which afterwards, and aptly enough, was gradually extended over 
the whole Apennine peninsula, was first applied to these very Calabrian 
highlands, by contrast, no doubt, with the corn land across the strait. 
For the eponymous king Italos—the identity of whose fictitious name 
with the Italo-Greek provincialism [rads for radpos, “ bull,” was noted 
by the Greek antiquarians—is distinctly said to have reigned over the 
Siculi of the mainland opposite Sicily.’ In fact, the bull on the coins 
of ‘Thourioi is more than a punning allusion to the name of the town; 
in adopting the emblem, Thourioi but gave proper recognition to the 
chief source of her wealth, following in this a widespread custom of 
early numismatiec ages,’ exemplified, for instance, in the early coin- 
age of Poseidonia-Paiston, or still better in the device of a bull regard- 
ant which appears on the incuse silver pieces of Sybaris, and which 
suggested the Thourian modernization. This very modernization ts in 
the line to be looked for in a cattle-raising community. The bull of 
Sybaris, as he appears on the incuse coins, which are anterior to the 
year 500 B, c., is manifestly of the large-limbed, long-horned stock in- 
digenons to Italy—the stock to which belong the large gray oxen that 
8 ]dyl vy, vv. 33-26, 

TT HovK pines, vi. 2. The word braads was of Italic origin, akin to Latin rifulua, 

“calf: Osean coins are inseribed Viteliu=lialia, See Comtivs, Grundsiige der gr. 


Ebymologie, 2. v. iraAdds, 

“Bois, “ox,” was used simply for “money,” as in ArscH., Agamemnon, v, 36 (com- 
pare Lat, peeunia), or for the unitof currency (s0 also-yAstf, yeAdeq, and other names 
of animals given in PouypevKEs’ Onomastibon, x, 73-76: compare our “ eagle”). 
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to this day roam the Roman Campagna, and the dranght animals the 
writer has often seen wade into the sea, in the harbor of Kroton, 80 as 
to transfer directly to a vessel the londs of sulphur they had hauled from 
the mountains to the shore. The Hellenic colonists engaged on the 
same process of supplanting this indigenous Italian breed with an im- 
proved stock which is being undertaken by progressive Calabrian land- 
owners in our own age and day with a variety of Swiss and Holstein- 
Frisian breeds. Even thus, the Amerjcan long-horns have been rele- 
gated to the cattle ranges of Texas and Spanish America, before the 
advance of the Jerseys and Ayrshires from the mother country, 

In the light of these considerations, it is not necessary to assume that 
the striking eoincidence observed between the engraving and the coin 
is based on direct imitation, The common original was simply the 
natural animal, not indeed the prehistoric Italian ox, the Ferados of 
etymological fame, but the Greek thoroughbred of more recent intro- 
duction, No doubt the observation of both artists had been schooled 
on works that presented the same subject in larger dimensions ; else 
we conld hardly look for the Science displayed by both. There would 
be no lack of examples without going far from home. The sculptors 
of Western Greece began early to exercise their skil] on animal sob- 
jects; not to dwell on the semi-mythical bull of Phalaris of Akragas, 
by Perilaos, the statue of Europa on the bull, by Pythagoras of Rhe- 
gion, was enumerated among his most famous works. 

The character of the god in the ruins of whose shrine our engraved 
bull was found may best suggest the probable cirenmetances of the dedi- 
cation, Apollon is the gol of healing, The cure of disense was fre- 
quently, if not always, the oocnsion of honoring him by the dedication 
of an effigy of the healed part, or perhaps of the healed person, We 
have seen above that the condition of the animal whose Portrait in this 


The offering may well have been 
that of some small farmer, unable to py the cost of a more expensive 
gift, in return for the recovery of a pet animal, or that of one of the 
wealthiest cattle-kings (if there were such) of the Oinotrian peninsula, 
In return fora whole herd saved from the cattle plague by the implored 
divine interposition, Tn either case, the dedicator was cheaply aequit- 
ted, and that on a technicality, of his yow to rewanl the god by the 
dedication of “a bronze bull,” 


ae ALFRED EMERson, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
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Vil TWO STONE TABLETS WITH HIEROGLYPHIC BABYLONIAN 
[Puates IV, V.J 


Among a number of interesting objects collected in Babylonia by Dr. 
A. Blau (formerly in the Turkish medical service), and of which he 
very kindly allowed me to take wax impressions or photographs, were 
two small, thin specimens of engraved jade-like green stone, perhaps a 
hard variety of serpentine.) They have already been published by me, 
with wood-cuta, in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society 
(October, 1885), but their great importance, as giving probably the 
oldest examples yet known of the Babylonian writing, makes it proper 
to reproduce them by a photographie process. They are said to have 
been found near Warka, and they have never suffered from wear, 
although, owing, perhaps, to the lamination of the stone, a emall bit 
has flaked off from the inseribed side of the larger one: otherwise, the 
marks of the primitive tooling are perfectly distinct. I have not meas- 
urements of these tablets, but they are represented very nearly of the 
natural size. 

The shape of the one first degeribed approaches an oval divided a 
little below its larger diameter. One side, which I may call the obverse 
(pu. tv, No. 1), has in the middle a standing beardless figure, with both 
hands uplifted. He has no headdress or sign of hair, being as bald as 
the heads from Telloh: the eye is round, and the nose very sharp. He 
wears a single garment, a skirt reaching nearly to the ankles, apparently 
transparent, through which the figure is seen ; it is covered with cross- 
hatched lines dividing it into small squares, and is held by a band about 
the waist, and folded about the body to show the lapping edge, or pos- 
sibly the cord of the girdle, In front of him are two figures with simi- 
lar head and profile, but naked, each kneeling on one knee, and holding 
in the hands what appears as if it might be a large pestle with which 
they may be grinding corn, Behind him is yet another similar firure, 
also engaged in the same work, but sitting on a stool (compare figures 
in a similar position on Babylonian cylinders, ¢. g., A. J. A., U1, p. 46). 

39 
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On the right-hand side are inscribed several characters. The reverse 
side (PL. 1v, No. 2) presents two human figures, The larger of them 
stands facing towards the right. He is dressed ina skirt like the prin- 
cipal figure on the obverse, but his features and head-dress are entirely 
different. He has a prominent hooked nose, a beard which does not at 
all conceal the features, a hand or turban, about the head, which seems 
to leave the top of the head either bare or covered with a close cap, and 
the hair hanging ina heavy mass behind, He holds in his hands a 
stout seeptre-like rod, perhaps phallic, Facing him is a smaller figure, 
very similar in feature and dress, but with both hands lifted as if in an 
attitude of respect. The skirt falls scarcely below the knees, lacks the 
fold or cord at the side, and the delicate lines which indicated the tex- 
ture in the other case. Thescene would appear to represent a worship- 
per before a deity. The rest of this side is taken up with writing, On 
the obverse, the surface of the stone is roughly hollowed out around the 
figures, instead of their being in true relief’; but on the reverse and in 
the other tablet the technique is better, 

The other tablet, also flat and thin, is somewhat coflin-shaped. On 
the obverse (PL. v, No, 1) is seen, in the upper register, ® man carry- 
ing what is perhaps a ram, though the legs are those of an ox, and it 
appears to have antlers in place of horns. The man’s features, beard, 
and head-dress make him the exact counterpart of the principal figure 
on the reverse of the larger tablet, although his skirt is shorter and 
does not show the limbs under it. In the lower register appears a 
figure on one knee, almost the exact con nterpart of those on the obyerse 
of the larger tablet, but without the prominent nose, The reverse (PL. 
V, No. 2) is wholly covered with an inseription. 

The most remarkable point about the human figures represented on 
these tablets is, that they seem to indicate two very different races. The 
stiperior race has a Jewish nose, and is bearded: the inferjor race, in- 
cluding the four in the attitude of servants and one standing figure, 
have no sign of hair or beard or dress, and have a sharp nose, or a face 
approaching the ape-like in expression, They are probably not women, 
but resemble the beardless naked men on the Vulture Column of Tel- 
loh (De Sarzec, Dérouvertes en Chaldée, pl. 111), which are the earliest 
known specimens of Chaldsean art. The deity (?) on the reverse of the 
larger tablet (pt. rv, No. 2), holding in his hands the rod, is to be 
compared with the two bronze deities figured in De Sarzer’s Déeouvertes 
en Chaldée, pl. xxvint, 
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But, peculiar and interesting as is the archaic art of these objects, the 
inscriptions upon them are still more important, as they present to us 
a type of writing more archaic and more nearly approaching the origi- 
nal hieroglyphics than anything hitherto known. In a letter to me, 
Professor Hommel speaks of these tablets as in this respect ausseror- 
denilich wichtig, and their genuineness, he says, is ‘‘ beyond question.” 
Tt will be seen that the inscriptions are divided into short vertical lines, 
each containing from one to three characters, and that these are to be 
read downward, as in Chinese. This agrees with what was already 
known, that the earlier upright forms of the hieroglyphic characters 
have been turned over on their side in the ordinary writing. Dr, Hom- 
mel calls my attention especially to the bird with wings and feet, in 
the second upper column from the right end of the reverse of the larger 
tablet, as giving the long-sought groundform for nam, which also has 
the signification of bird. For the oldest form previously known, see 
Amiaud, Tableau comparé, No. 28. Dr, Hommel says, also, that the 
dots, or circles, are numerals, each dot standing for ten ; and that the 
whole isa list of offerings. Among the other noticeable hieroglyphic 
pictures may be mentioned (under the bird already spoken of )a human 
head, and in the same column a plow ; also,a fish, a hand, a fortifica- 
tion, and serpents, On the reverse of the smaller tablet we find, in 
the first register on the left, a jug anda plow ; in the second, an altar, 
what looks like a bird’s wing on a pole, a hand and two arrows; in 
the third, two fish; in the fourth, a palm-tree. 


Wruittam Hayes WARD. 
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EARLY ATHENIAN-IONIC CAPITALS FOUND ON THE AKROPOLIS. 


The publication by Mr. Trowbridge (pp. 22-27) of archaic capitals 
of votive columns from the Akropolis is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the earlier phases of Attic-I onie architectural forms. 
From the circumstances of their discovery, it may be inferred that they 
antedate 480 8, c.; and, from the character of the inscription found upon 
the shaft of another capital of the same class (cf. BorrricHer, Alro- 
polis, figs. 23-25 with Ronerts, Greek Epigraphy, pp. 100-101), that 
they cannot antedate the year 500 B. c. by more than a very few years, 
The variety in the forms of thgse early-fifth-century capitals is extremely 
interesting, though the line of development may not be so simple as that 
indicated by Mr. Trowbridge. Figure 
2 presents a mode of uniting the spirals 
best suited to the crowning member of 
a square pier or of a pilaster, and ap- 
pears from figured representations to 
: : | have been frequently employed in the 
Fia.8.— Inlaid wood from the Bosporoe. Aecoration of furniture, A striking 

parallel to this form, which we repro- 
duce in figure 8, is published by Semper, Der Styl, 1, p. 249; by 
Schreiber, Aulthist, Bilderatlas, Taf. 3, fig. 3, from Antig. du Bowph, 
Cimmér, pl. 80,19. In this instance, the ornament js engraved upon 
athin plateofboxwood. The figured quadriga from another fragment 
of the same object enables us to assign it, at the earliest, to the last 
quarter of the fifth century. How long the form survives in Greek 
and Roman art we need not here inquire, Its early history and its 
derivation from the Egyptian lotus may be best studied in Mr. Good: 
year's paper, A.J. A., vol. 1, pp. 271-308, Tho frequent nse of ear- 
lier phases of this form in Egypt, Babylonia and Kypros establishes 
a probability in favor of its appearance in early Greek art, 

The mode of uniting the spirals given in figure? was known to the 
Greek potters of Melos (A.J. A., vol. 11, pl, XXI) in the eighth and 
seventh centuries, and other methods, as is well known, were practised 
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by Assyrian, Hittite, Persian and Phoinikian architects and seulptors ; 
so that the Greeks of the sixth and the early-fifth century were not im 
the position of evolving the Ionic capital from a single form, but had 
a choice of several. The mode of uniting the spirals, as well as the 
junction of capital and shaft, exhibits the experimental stage. The 
horizontal bands of figure 2 are more than a later introduction from 
sesthetic considerations, They appear, in one form or another, in all 
varieties of the Egyptian lotiform column and in all subsequent de- 
rivative forms. In the earlier examples they appear below the capi- 
tal, here they reach the level of the spirals. Their absence from both 
shaft.and capital, if this were the case in the Chigri instance, would 
be a strange anomaly. Nor should the appearance of the abacus in 
the capitals of the Akropolis be accounted a step in the development, 
as its pre-Hellenic character is beyond dispute, and its absence even 
in the earliest Greek forms should excite surprise. It is also clear that 
the projecting echinus cannot be explained from purely constructive 
considerations, When the upper diameter of the column was less than 
the width of the capital from front to back, the union might have been 
made by rounding down the capital to meet the shaft, or by a round- 
ing up of the shaft to meet the capital; or the unpleasant effect of a 
projecting capital might have been avoided by the introduction of a 
moulding which need not have projected beyond the face of the capital. 

Ffom the earliest Egyptian prototype to the latest Roman, the width 
of the shaft, as a rule, remains less than the width of the capital. The 
apophyge at the upper extremity of the Lonie column seems to be a 
reminiscence of one of these early experiments. In the Chigri instance, 
the shaft swells out'to an elliptical shape to meet the elongated capital. 
Even when the upper diameter of the shaft is equal to the width of the 
capital from front to back, there is no constructive necessity for a pro- 
jecting echinus, as a curved moulding might have been invented which 
should vanish into a vertical line at the central part of the capital, with- 
out projecting beyond ite face, But such a moulding would be not only 
difficult to carve, but to the Greeks aesthetically objectionable. The 
transition from the rounded shaft to the rectangular capital could be 
much more easily and satisfactorily accomplished by means of a sim- 
ple torus or beak or echinus moulding. All of these seem to have 
been employed in the experimental period, before the Lonic capital 
reached its fully developed form. The existence of such a moulding 


in Ionic capitals need not be accounted for, when once we recognize in 
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it the traditional encireling mouldings or bands which decorated the 
necks of lotiform capitals from earliest times. But its removal from 
the neck into the body of the capital and its projection beyond the face 
of the capital require an explanation. These changes may have arisen 
from the real or apparent support which the elevation of the moulding 
would give to the overhanging and apparently overburdened volutes, 
The widening of the diameter of the column accomplished the same 
purpose, driving the moulding still further from its original position 
and forcing it to project beyond the face of the capital, 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 





THE EXCAVATIONS IN IKARIA BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS.! 


The excavations, carried on during the winter, in the Attic Deme of 
Ikaria, “ the first home in Aftika of the god Dionysos and the birthplace 
of the Greek drama,” seem to be, with the exception, perhaps, of those on 
the Athenian Akropolis, the most important of the season in Greece. At 
A recent meeting of the German Institute in Berlin, Professor Ernst Cur- 
tius declared that these discoveries wore “ epoch-making.” It is certain 
that “seldom have excavations on Greek anil rendered more speedy and 
brilliant results than have those how conducted at Ikaria by the American 
School. Within six weeks from the beginning of the work, althougl only 
half-a-dozen men were employed at first, a museum of antiquities has been 
formed, besides the determination of an important site.” The site was dis 
covered last May, by Professor Milchhofer, on his way from Marathon to 
Athens, and he conjectured the site to be that of Ikaria, and a most prom- 
ising one for exeayations (cf. JouRNAL, 111, 439). The ruins lie at the 
foot of the northeast slope of Mt. Pentelikos, in a thick grove of pines, 
Permission having been obtained by Professor Merriam, Director of the 
American School, the work was begun in February, under the manage- 
ment of Mr, Buck of Yale. The site is near the ruins of a Byzantine 
church. This church-ririn lies upon an alpine farm which from time im- 
memorial has borne in peasant speech the name Sts Ditinyso (Ditniyson is the 
official term). It was hoped to completely unearth a choragic monument 
which apparently had been used as the apse of the church, The ancient 
architrave of the monument lies near at hand, with the names of those 
patrons of the choregot who built it to commemorate their triumph in a 


‘Several accounts have appeared in late numbers of the N. ¥. Nadion (March 8, 
22, 29), from which the above fummary is made, 
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tragic competition held in honor of Dionysos, The second point, the 
identity of Dionyson with Ikaria, has been most satisfactorily coneluded. 
It has rarely been possible to more conclusively identify a township in 
Attika by means of inscriptions, At Dionyson the number of inscriptions, 
various in kind, upon which the name IKAPIEYS occurs, is very excep- 
tional, Beside one gravestone found not far distant, two others, a votive 
and a sepulehral inscription, and two decrees, all containing the name, 
were unearthed on the north side of the church-ruin, The long decree 
reads as follows: Kallippos was the mover, Voted by the I kariane to commend 
and to crown Nikon the town-tlerk (demarchos), and that the erier shall pub- 
licly proclaim that the Ikarians and the township of the Ikarians do crown 
Nikon with a crown of ivy, for that right well and duly he hath ordered the 
festival of Dionysos and the competition. Voted also to commend the patrons 
of the chorus (choregi), Epikrates and Praxias, and to crown them with a 
erown of ivy, and further that the erter shall make the same proclamation tn 
regard to them that was ordered for the town-olerk. 

Among the inserjptions found outside theghurch, there is one boundary- 
stone which partakes of the nature of a bill Of sale, and another which has 
reference to a dowry and to a mortgage involved in its payment. Fur- 
thermore, sure traces of votive slabs and statues have been found, to the 
number of fifteen. By excavations made in front of the church (that is, 
west of it), a marble double seat or throne has been brought to light. 

Three sepulchral basrelief were first found. One with three figures, 
two standing and and one sitting: the second representing a bearded man 
of middle age who stands in profile with a staff resting on his left arm and 
shoulder: the other half of the scene is missing. The third basrelief repre- 
gents a beautiful female figure seated with her right arm lying in her lap, 
while with her left she is lifting the drapery from her bosom. The style 
of this sculpture is remarkably fine, 

Of the statues found at the same time the most important is a more than 
life-size torso of a male statue. From its considerable size, taken in con- 
junction with mention in the inscription above alluded to of “ the statue,” 
. it seems possible to surmise that here we have the chief statue of the sanc- 
tuary. The curious persistence of the name of Dionysos applied to the 
immediate neighborhood gives at least encouragement to further search. 
The mention of a Dionysiac competition in the long decree above cited 
siiggests even that somewhere here once stood # rural theatre. 

Other fragments are + a female head and the torso of a draped statue of a 
woman. Ata point about two miles further inland, a tombstone was found 
with the following very beautifully cut inscription: 

(TTJANTAKAHE | [TT]ANTAINETOY | TTAQGEIFY= | XAIPAMENH2 | 
AIOAOTOY | IKAPIEY=. 
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This establishes a certain probability in favor of the supposition that the 
township of Plotheia was near the place where this stone was found, and 
suggests an intimate and neighborly connection between Plotheia, the town- 
ship of Pantainetos’s son Pantakles, and Ikaria, the township of Diodotos’s 
son Chairamenes. At all events, this gravestone is interesting and almost, 
if not quite, unique, as being a well-authenticated ease where two town- 
ship names—always excepting the gravestones of husband and wife, or 
cases of adoption—are found upon a gravestone unearthed away from 
Athens and Peiraieus, 

Among the objects which have been brought to light is a colossal head 
(ten inches across the face) of the bearded Dionysos, admirably executed, 
and believed to belong to the sixth century B.c. The front hair is made up 
into huge archaic curls (each being an inch and a half across), all around 
the forehead, and down to the ears. The eyes are of the archaic, almond 
type, and the beard and moustache are elaboratel ycurled. One long slab, 
which had served (fortunately, face downwards) as the door-sill ofa Byzan- 
tine church, bears a com plete duplicate (except the face) of the celebrated 
“ Warrior of Marathon.” Among other works of art are a torso of a young 
satyr, and another of a colossal statue of a draped male figure. Two slabs 
are covered on each face with reliefs of processions or sacrifices. Two in- 
scriptions of the fifth century B. 0, have been found, of the highest interest 
for the rural worship of Dionysos. Work has been interrupted somewhat 
by unfavorable weather; yet each day brings new discoveries which sup- 
plement those of the previous daya. Within the last week (Nation, March 
29), news has come of the diseovery of' the Pythion, or temple of Apollo 
at Ikaria, with a relief representing Apollo, with long curls, seated on the 
omphaloe, holding up a handful of twigs in one hand, and a patera in the 
other. Behind him stands a woman, while in front is an altar with an 
adorant. Another relief represents Apollo playing on the lyre, Not far 
away, a large platform of marble has been found, a marble seat, some 
bases; and two walls, one of which makes a curve aa if it might enclose 
the orchestra of a theatre. Several other foundations haye been uncov- 
ered by the trial trenches which have boen dug. The field for opera-» 
tions has widened indetinitely, and the thorough examination of the site 
is & much greater undertaking than was at first supposed. Another ruin 
in the same valley invites excavation and exploration, The Deme Ikaria 
now comes to the front with greater distinctness than any other rural dis- 
trict of Attika. 
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LETTER FROM GREECE. 


ATHENS.—In giving general survey of the progress of archeological dis- 
covery in Greece during the last few months, one naturally begins with the 
Axrorous. The Archeological Society has here entered upon a systematic 
effort to clear the entire surface down to the bed-rock, where not occupied 
by buildings; and, in the prosecution of this object, they have pushed the 
work continuously during the past fall, and it is still in progress, and will 
not be interrupted, as is the ease elsewhere where the facilities for work and 
living are scant. From the Erechtheion eastward the work has been com- 
pleted: the bed-rock was reached: and where it descended considerably 
below the level, as is the case along the north wall, the unimportant places 
have again been filled in and enclosed by wall-supports. In one spot, some 
very interesting drums of columns of poros, and other architectural members 
of the old temple probably burned by the Persians, were found in the cir- 
cuit-wall; and in front of these, at a distance of a few feet, was run the sup- 
porting wall: as the intervening space was left open, these valuable remains 
may be seen at any moment, and each one may draw his own conclusions 
in relation to them. Beside these and some other architectural remains (de- 
tached drums, uncertain walls, and the like) the excavations as far aa the 
watch-tower at the enstern extremity of the height produced nothing of im- 
portance, The building at the southeastern end, formerly known as the 
Chalkotheke, has been completely uncovered, and again filled in to form 
a plateau, leaving the walls visible, together with the old Pelasgic wall on 
its northeast side. South and east of this structure the débris has just been 
removed, and was found to consist of various layers of earth, clay, and fine 
marble-chips, but very little else. The present museam in its vicinity is 

. not upon the rock, but rests upon # mass of marble and poros stones ten 
to fifteen feet deep, to judge from its surroundings at the west end. Be- 
tween this and the Parthenon the work is now in progress, and many ob- 
jects of interest are daily unearthed and deposited in the museum. These 
consist mainly of blocks of poros, pieces of bronze, bits of pottery, ete. (the 
remains of Persian devastation) which were used for filling in the space. 
The poros objects aid materially in our increasing knowledge of that early 
stage of art, and many will add important chapters to the history of poly- 
chromy. (1) Some are the remains of single statues, others probably be- 
longed to groups, which it is hoped will have sufficient additions before the 
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elose of the work to admit of such restoration as will give a fair idea of what 
they originally were: (2) some seem to be fragments of a huge bull, a por- 
tion of the head of which has been preserved in the museum for some time; 
(3) another, the coils of an enormous serpent, also already represented there 
by considerable remains, (4) A headless and footless statuette, originally 
about two feet in height, has the right arm drawn across the breast, slant, 
the left arm raised. An undergarment fell to the feet and is disclosed in 
a broad band down the breast and below. It was painted a deep red, while 
the overgarment was of a deep blue, which now appears in spots a8 green, 
(9) Another figure is about three-quarters life-size, of which remain the 
shoulders, bust, and a part of the neck. Here the overgarment is red, the 
undergarment blue. Three long ringlets hang on each side of the neck 
and descend to the breast, and a shorter one stops at the neck, These are 
wrought so that they resemble a string of flat beads, strung side by side, 
gradually tapering in size tothe end. In contrast to this uncouth art, is the 
elaborate throut-ornament wrought upon the stone with the utmost care in 
varied geometric figures, and the edge of the outer garment adorned with 
squares enclosing rosettes and chevrons painted in vivid colors. Indeed, 
the freshness of all these colors is most striking, some of the blue being of 
the deepest ultramarine, (6) A small head, completely preserved, wears 
a sort of turban, has enormous staring eyes, protruding nose, wide archaic 
lips, and, on the left side, a large ear carved on the background of the head- 
dress so that it extends almost at right angles from the face with the inten- 
tion of being seen from the front: its size is prodigious as compared with 
the face. The other ear lies close to the head, but is also very large, (7) 
Many archaic objects of interest occur among the bronzes, one of which is 
the head of a griffin that looks like a complete counterpart of one found at 
Olympia. 

The platform composed of large poros blocks found just east of the Par- 
thenon has been removed, and the filling beneath it taken out ind exam- 
ined. The blocks of the pavement, however, have been numbered and will 
be replaced, as before, fora permanent memorial. Beneath it were found 
a number of inscriptions, mostly upon stelai of Pentelic or Hymettian mar- 
ble, and all more or less shattered. The platform is supposed to have been 
constructed to support the temple of Roma and Augustus erected toward 
the close of the last century B.c., and the inscribed architrave of this tem- 
ple lies in the vicinity. None of the inscriptions found beneath the plat- 
form can well be later than the third century, so that a period of two cen- 
turies at least lies between the latest inscription and the construction of the 
temple. The inscriptions had become, in process of time, broken and ut- 
terly useless, and were used for filling. This would hardly be the case with 
documents recently inscribed, and we are thus either furnished with « cri- 
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terion of the time allowed or likely to elapse in such cases before making 
way with the objects, or elze the platform was an earlier construction than 
has been supposed. 

Inscriptions —({1) The oldest of the inscriptions is upon a large poros 
base, one end of which is gone, together with a portion of the inscription. 
The letters are about two inches high and deeply cut in boustrophedon or- 
der with the triple marks of division after some of the words. It containa 
a dedication to Glaukopis the daughter (of Zeus) by several persons, and 
it is especially interesting as adding another instance, to the two already 
known, of the occurrence of koppa in Attic monumental inseriptions. It 
may well belong to the beginning of the sixth century. (2) From the 
waning years of the following century, we have, in the old Attic alphabet, 
some fragments only ; ; but one, while broken at the top, is still complete 
enough to disclose its chief purport. Leonides of Halikarnassos has been 
of such service to the Athenian people that they extend to him their 
especial protection on land and sea wherever the Athenian power holds 
sway, and, if anyone injures him, vengeance shall be exacted as if he were 
an Athenian citizen. This the Prytanes and Senate shall see to at Athens, 
and all Athenian officers and magistrates beyond its bounds. He is praised 
for his benefactions, and at his expense the decree shall be inscribed on two 
stelai, one to be placed in the Akropolis, and the other in the sanctuary of 
Apollo in Halikarnassos, already known to us from the famous Halikar- 
nassian inscription discovered by Mr. Newton. This laudation of Leonides 
will not fall much later than 420 8. c. at furthest, as is shown by the reten- 
tion of the dative ending—no, as in riot dAAqe:, which disappears about 
that time. (3) A fragment bearing the commencement of several lines 
ean be assigned exactly to the year 398-7, because the preamble is pre- 
cisely the same as that of C.J. A., ot. 652, with the names of the Treasurers 
of Athena and the other deities, ana assiste in supplying two of the names 
there missing. The remainder treats of offerings in the temple, but only 
in a fragmentary way. (4) The most important of the series, historically, 
ia a decree in which the Methymnaeans of Lesbos are admitted to the gen- 
eral alliance of the Athenians and their allies. Unfortunately, the heading 
is mutilated and the name of the archon lost, and we are left to the con- 
tenta alone to determine the date. That it belongs to the time when the 
second maritime confederacy of Athenians was formed in 374-7 seems 
inevitable, notwithstanding some apparent difficulties. These difficulties 
justify a complete translation of the decree, which runs as follows: “ Simon 
was president and Astyphilos moved: Touching the statements of the 
Methymmnaeans (be it decreed that) as they are allies and well disposed to 
the Athenians, in order that they may enter into the alliance also with the 
other allies of the Athenians, the secretary of the Senate shall inscribe 
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them just as the other allies are inscribed (dvaypaya: airots . . . Gowep wal 
ol Act clppayo drayeypapparo era), and the embassy of the Methym- 
naeans shall swear the same oath which the other allies have sworn to the 
Synedroi of the allies, and to the Strategoi (of the Athenians) and the 
Hipparchoi, and the Synedroi of the allies and the Strategoi and the Hip- 
parchoi shall swear to the Methymnaeans in like manner: and Aisimos 
and the Synedroi upon the ships(?) (At. . wow nai ros owébpos ros éxi raw 
.. av orws dy, «. 7. A.) shall see to it that the magistrates of the Methym- 
naeans take the oath like the other allies. Furthermore (be it decreed) 
to praise the city of the Methymnacans and invite their ambassadors to the 
hospitality of the city.” 

It is from Diodoros (xv. 28-9) that we obtain the fullest account, in our 
literary sources, of the formation of this maritime confederacy which rein- 
stated Athensin that supremacy of the Aegaean which she had lost at the close 
of the Peloponnesian War, had recovered slightly under Konon, and aban- 
doned definitely in the peace of Antalkidas. Assoon as the Theban patriots 
had recovered, by the aid of Athens, their Kadmeia from the Spartan garri- 
son, the Athenians sent out deputies to the cities of the Aegnean still under 
Spartan rule, exhorting them to freedom and promising assistance. ‘The firet 
to accept, Diodoros says, were the Chians, and Byzantians, and after them 
the Rhodians, Mytilenaeans, and some of the other islanders. We have, 
furthermore, several inscriptions relating to the subject, given by Ditten- 
berger (8. G., 62-65), the longest of which (63) belongs to the year 
378-7, and provides for the entering of the names of the allies already 
existing, and of such as may afterward join the confederacy, upon a stele 
to be placed beside Zeus Eleutherios, Upon thia atone, Which was ciseoy- 
ered many years ago, are inscribed the names of a large number of allies, 
of which the following only, aceording to Kéhler, are written at the same 
time as the decree and by the same hand, namely, the Chians, Mytilenae- 
ans, Methymnaeans, Rhodians, and Byzantians, Another stone (Si. G., 
62) contains a separate decree in which the Byzantinna are admitted to the 
alliance then already existing, and no doubt prior to the longer decree, and 
passed before the Atheninna felt so assured of forming a wide-reaching 
alliance as to have formulated all the terms and prepared for inseribing 
the names on a single stele. That separate decrees in the case of cach city 
were inscribed, hesides entering the name on the common stele, is certain 
from the Chalkidian and Korkyraean decrees (8.1. G., 64, 65), the latter 
of which falls three years after the formation of the confederacy. Qur 
decree, therefore, I conceive to have been passed, like the Byzantian, a 
short time previous to that providing for the common stele, though not 
within the same prytany, because the scribes are different, and the expres- 
sion “‘inszeribe them just as the other allies are inscribed " refers, not to 
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the common stele (8, J. G., 65, 14), but to the separate one which we now 
have and which is not otherwise provided for, as the decree is mainly 
devoted to the manner of taking the oath. If, on the other hand, the ex- 
pression does relate to the common stele, we have the difficulty of accounting 
for the name of the Methymnaeans appearing there already, according to 
Kohler, The forms of the letters and the orthography accord with this 
period, The spurious dipthong ov is habitually written o; « both as « and 
ase. Aisimos, who is delegated to administer the oath to the magistrates 
of the Methymnaeans at home, is doubtless the same person mentioned by 
Lysias (xu. 80-1) as leading the pomp when the Liberators returned from 
Peiraicus to Athens in 403, and who was sent, about 387, to Chios as one 
of five to perform there a duty similar to the present one, when an alli- 
ance was made between the Athenians and Chians. That he was at the 
time in the fleet somewhere in the vicinity of Lesbos, together with some 
of the delegates of the allies, is a reasonable supposition, and is the ground 
for supplying reer in the broken passage. We know that, in this alliance, 
the Synedroi were several in number from each city, though each member 
of the alliance had but one vote in the general council at Athens. At the 
outset, when the Athenians were so careful to impress upon the allies (Diod., 
xv. 20; 8.1. G., 62.27) that they were not seeking their former tyrannical 
power, but only an equal alliance against the Spartans, what more natural 
than that they should desire that some of the delegates should remain with 
the fleet to assist the Athenians and watch matters in the Aegaean. 

(5) Not long after the foregoing inscription, may be placed, with prob- 
ability, another, in which an Achaian Lykonatos is praised and made a 
proxenos of the Athenians, and is allowed to bring from Achaia the ship 
that he wishes, and to import wares by sea into any city the Athenians 
rule and into the garrisons of the Athenians and into the GulfF— Here the 
stone is broken, but the circumstances point to the Korinthian Gulf, and 
to a tate of blockade there kept up by the Athenians, during which no 
Achaian vessel could pass in or out without special permiasion, The form 
of the spurious diphthongs, uniformly o and e, confines the decree to the 
firet half of the fourth century ; and the Athenians seem not to have block- 
aded the Korinthian Gulf, and at the same time to have been on good 
terms with Achaia (¢/, Xen., Hel, rv. 6), from the close of the Peloponne- 
sian war till the expedition of Timotheos in 375to Korkyra, During the 
greater part of the period from this time on till peace with Sparta in 371, 
the Athenians had command of the western coast of Greece and maintained 
a fleet there, It is to this period that this inscription would seem most 
easily to belong. (6) The name of the archon Kallimachos, preserved in 
another decree, at once fixes its date in 349-8. (7) Theogenes of Nau- 
kratis in Egypt is praised for his good offices to Athenians visiting his 
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native town, and he is made a proxenos of Athens. (8) Some other prox- 
enian decrees are too fragmentary to be of general interest. One, however, 
becomes so by reason of the stele being crowned by one of those beautiful 
basreliefs of the fourth century, of which the Akropolis Museum contains 
several, some of which have been figured by Schoene, Griechische Reliefs. 
They generally depict Athena, standing or sitting, with arm extended to- 
wards the chief god or hero of the city to which the proxenos belongs, and 
sometimes the proxenos himself, the latter being of smaller stature than 
the divinities. Unhappily, our stele is mutilated at the top so that the 
heads of the figures ure missing, and it is broken across by a dingonal frac- 
ture which injures somewhat the lower part; while only a portion of the 
inscription is preserved. Athena is represented seated upon a chair over 
whose back she negligently throws her left arm, while she stretches out 
her right towards a smaller male figure standing before her. He is clad 
in himation reaching to the feet, his left arm hangs by his side, and his 
right passes across his breast toward the goddess, as if ready to accept 
whatever it is she offers, Beside her chair reste her helmet with high, 
round crest, and against the back leans her shield. Upon her knees stands. 
a large bird with slightly opened wings: its body is turned toward the male 
figure, but its head is turned back to face the goddess. Its head is muti- 
lated, but the outline is perfectly plain and shows that it is not the expected 
owl, such as rests on the hand of Athena in one of these stelai in the Akro- 
polis: on the contrary, it is unmistakably of the eagle-type. Below the re- 
lief is an inscription to the effect that two sons of Leomestor and three of 
Diagorus, of Abydos, are proxenoi of the Athenians, On examining the 
coins of Abydos, we find that the most frequent type from the sixth to the 
third century is that of an eagle with wings closed, or nearly so, looking 
back. We may therefore infer that the artist intended to emphasize the 





- close te between Athens and Abydos by seating the bird of that town 


upon the knees of Athena, The art of the relief is of o high order, the 
drapery in particular being handled with admirable taste and sureness of 
hand, and the attitudes of the figures are full of dignity and grace. The 
inscription is of the fourth century. (9) Another relief, of which about 
hulf is preserved, represents a procession of horsemen of the same motive 
as that given by Schoene ( Griech, Rel., No. 79): even the peculiar hat with 
down-falling brim is the same. An equestrian victory is probably depicted 
in both, and the inscription on the corona of our stele, though but half. 
preserved, is confirmatory. (10) An inscription of the year 303 is inter- 
esting as the earliest (by some twenty years) epigraphic document relating 
to the Epheboi. The existence of this class in the State at Athens in the 
fifth century is inferred from Thoukydides and Xenophon, and is more 
definitely mentioned by Demosthenes and the so-called Platonic Axiochos; 
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but the inscriptions relating to it have heretofore not mounted above the 
third century. .A certain Philonides is praised because he has performed 
his duty to the Epheboi of the Pandionian Tribe, as Sophronistes, with so 
much fidelity and acceptance in the eyes of the fathers of the boys, and 
he is to be crowned with a crown of olive. (11) Three fragments of in- 
scriptions, two on opposite sides of the same stone, belong to a series of 
which less than a dozen have been published, and about which little is 
known. They are mostly of the same tenor: such and such a person, male 
or female, not a citizen droduyur (drodvyoira), from such and such a per- 
son, usually a citizen but not always, consecrates a phiale, uniformly of the 
weight of 100 drachmas. Kihler thinks that the consecration is made by 
a freedman or freedwoman on acquittal from a trial for remissness of duty 
to a former master, but acknowledges that there are grave difficulties in 
the way of this interpretation. The present inseriptions unfortunately do 
not solve the difficulties, 

Besides the work upon the Akropolis, during the month of December a 
number of graves were opened in the outer Kerameixos, about a quarter 
ofa mile nearly due north of the Dipylon Cemetery, just on the outskirts 
of the present city. Within a foot of the surface have been found many 
rough terracotta coffins with Roman remains and a Latin inscription, The 
remains are insignificant, and are regurded as unworthy of preservation, 
Below these, at the depth of five to six feet, the graves of a good Attic period 
are reached, in which oceur red-figured vases of fine clay and excellent work- 
manship, and matiy lekythoi. I saw ten of these taken from one grave: 
they were disposed along the sides of the body, and some were extracted 
entire, but others were more or less broken. Seven were of the white va- 
riety with red figures of the usual sepulchral style, and three were some- 
what coarser, without the white coating and decorated with ornamental 
designs in black. Some headstones have also come to light with the names 
of the deceased. 

ELEUSIS.—The Archeological Society has been continuing its exeava- 
tions here, under the supervision of Ephor Pariios, who bas forso long made 
this his special task. This year, the work has been pushed mainly in the 
vicinity of the Propylain of Appius Claudius Pulcher, between which and 
the rock of the akropolis to the west was found the temple of Plouton already 
known from an inscription, It lay ina recess of the rock, and behind it were 
some grottos formed by the overhanging cliff, which may have had some con- 
nection with the worship of the divinity. The grottos run around toward the 
north, and end in a narrow projection of the rock. Outside this, rise a series 
of 5 or 6 steps cut in the solid rock, and, as if leading from them, is an oval 
hole through the projecting wall, large enough fora person to craw! through. 
As the steps otherwise lead to nothing except the steep face of the cliff, it 
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seems as if they must have had some ritualistic use. North and northwest 
of this, the excavations have disclosed several Roman structures, and among 
them have been found some inscriptions—partly Roman, partly of a good 
Greek period, and one in archaic Attic. Two or three of these are of some 
length. Among the sculptures, may be remarked a female standing figure 
without a head, which was originally set on. This is Roman and of medi- 
ocre work. Another, a sitting figure, is very poor. Some fragments of a 
Herakles exhibit the lion-skin as the prominent feature. Much remains 
still to be done north of the akropolis, and the work will be continued after 
the winter is over. 

Tn the neighboring village of Manora was found a relief, which has been 
brought to the Central Museum. It is naturally designated a relief, but 
the figures stand almost free from the slab behind. The main figure is that 
of a bearded warrior, nearly life-size, standing in a pensive attitude with 
left leg crossed over the right and resting on the toes: over the chiton is 
fitted a close cuirass, and a chlamys rests behind his shoulders and is turned 
around each arm so as to float backward: his hair is short and curly. The 
face und chest are of excellent and pleasing workmanship, but the hands 
and feet are bad. A pudgy-faced youth stands by him and holds up to him 
4 helmet, while his shield rests against the slnb behind. 

MYKENA!— Excavations have been carried on, here, by the Society, and 
they have resulted in the discovery of the ancient nekropolis, where fifteen 
tombs have been opened: there were found iMiuy archaic engraved seal- 
ring stones, small gold ornaments, objects of glass and ivory, an ivory plaque 
with the representation of human figures, two mirrors, and two bronze razors. 
A tholos-tomb was discovered but has not yet been excavated, 

EPIDAUROS.—Ephor Stars was engaged here, for a short time, in un- 
covering a Roman building in which were found some rood moanics, It he- 
longed to the extensive system of baths erected there by the Romans. 

oROPOS.—Ephor B. Leoxannos, who has conducted excavations, for 
the last two years, on the site of the TempLe oF AMPHiARAOS near Oropos, his 
kindly furnished me the following account of the work: “Toward the east, 
of the so-called Seala near the Euripos, on the road to the Village of Kalamo 
and distant about 20 minutes from the latter, lie the remains of the ancient 
oracle of Amphiaraoa. According to the myth, this hero after his escape 
from Thebes was swallowed up by the earth there, and was first worshipped 
as a god by the Oropians (Paus., 1.34). The site of the Amphiareion has 
been ascertnined by the excavations which have been carried on since 1884 
by the Athenian Archmological Society; and these have bean very produc- 
tive, especially in architectonic and epigraphic finds. Previous to the ex- 
cavations, Only some inscriptions were to be seen there, not remaining in 
position but fallen to the ground. The Amphiareion was situated in a nar- 
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row valley bounded by pine-covered hills, from which the view toward the 
Euripos and Boiotia is most magnificent. The valley is intersected by a 
winter-torrent, and by the waters of the historic fountain which have been 
shown by chemical analysis to be among the purest in Greece. The Sanc- 
tuary, on account of the salubrity of ite air, the purity of its waters, and 
its position on the route from Athens to Eretria, possessing alzo an excel- 
lent harbor (the Delphinion), was anciently a favorite resort to which es- 
pecially those betook themselves who wished to recover their health by the 
appearance of a dream or to obtain some other favor from the god. Now, 
also, the spot, in addition to the charm of its surroundings, awakens in the 
visitor the keenest interest by the number and the size of the ancient ob- 
jects still preserved. Anciently, those visiting the Sanctuary must perform 
the customary rites, and, having sacrificed a ram and spread the skin on 
the ground, they lay down to sleep awaiting the appearance of the dream. 
Hence, there was a oimeferion and a special building for bathing (asshown 
by inscriptions, but not yet discovered), as well for the women as the men. 
So Amphiaraos like Asklepios was regarded as a physician, and was wor- 
shipped in conjunction with Hygieia. The attractions of the place were 
also heightened by the quinquennial festivals at which musical and gym- 
nastic games were celebrated, as is proved by inscriptions discovered in the 
course of the excavations, 

“ Near the fountain, the temple mentioned by Pausanias has been discoy- 
ered by the excavations, and also the great altar in front of it (to the east), 
The temple was of the Doric order in antia, with a door and porch behind: 
within, it was divided by a row of columns into two aisles, Along the walls 
of the pronaos were benches. The statue of the god must have been of super- 
human size, to judge from a piece of an arm found in the temple. 

“The altar was anciently quintuple, and sacrifices were offered upon it to 
several gods: but in time it waa united, apparently, into one common altar. 

“Wholly unknown, from ancient sources, was the theatre which has been 
revealed to us by the excavations, as well as the stoa and a series of in- 
scribed bases of stutues. The theatre is notable as well for its architect- 
ural peculiarities as for the fact that it is one of the best-preserved in 
Greece. The akene, of which the walls are very well preserved, has a Doric 
cornice of marble, with an epistyle upon which is inscribed the name of the 
person who erected and consecrated it (probably a priest), and the ana- 
lemmata stand unharmed. The doorways of the eizodoi were apparently of 
the Ionic order. Most worthy of note, however, is the proskenion, almost 
all the parts of which have been found. Ita front toward the orchestra ts 
adorned with 10 Dorie half-columns of marble, all standing unharmed. 
The spaces between these colamna were filled by frames containing pic- 
tures, as is proved by the inscription upon the epistyle above them; but the 
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space between the two middle columns was occupied by the door, which is 
opposite to that of the efene, Around the orchestra in the form of a semi- 
circle stand, still tm sifu, five marble thrones bearing inscriptions all of the 
same purport. Behind these extend the remains of the other seats of poros 
stone. The floor of the orchestra was not paved. The drain of the thea- 
tre passed out through one of the eisodoi. 

“The Stoa, which clearly was destined for the accommodation of visitors, 
is worthy of mention in the first place on account of ita length, which 
amounts to nearly 110 metres. Walls excellently preserved enclose three 
sides, and a row of Doric columns ran slong the front, Within, along the 
walls, runs a row of 73 supports of benches of marble, above which, upon 
the coating of the walls, colored ornaments ure preserved in places. The 
stoa is divided into three parts—the larger central hall and two wings 
which were cut off from the central hall, probably by gratings. The cen- 
tral hall is again divided lengthwise by a row of Ionic columns. 

“The pedestals of statues which have been found are mainly distributed 
in a long line running from the stoa westward toward the temple and to 
the north of it. ‘Their inscriptions show that they were erected to famous 
men or to private individuals. Many of them were afterward reconse- 
erated to illustrious Romans, as Sylla, Agrippa, ete, but of their statues 
only a few remains have descended to us, A relief was found transmit- 
ting to us the type of the god worshipped there, who is represented like 
Asklepios resting upon a staff around which is twined « serpent, Beside 
Amphisraos, who is standing, Hygicia is represented sitting upon a rock.~ 

“The excavations, which have been closed for the winter senaon, will be 
resumed in the spring.” 

THEBES.—The fortunate discovery of the TemPLe oF THE Kaseiroi, about 
an hour west of Thebes, was due to Dr. Wourera of the German Institute. 
He found a small bronze bull in the possesion of a private person in 
Athens, and, upon examining it, discovered a much-obscured inscription 
which was deciphered, after great pains, and revealed the fact that it 7 
consecrated to the Kabeiroi, Finding that it came from Thebes, inveati- 
gation was set on foot which finally resulted in ascertaining the site of the 
tem ple. The German Institute immediately began excavations which eae 
produced an extraordinary number of finds of votive objects, bulls, lions, 
pigs, and other animals and birds, made of bronze, lead, and terracotta, and 
many fragments of vases, As large numbers of these are inscribed with 
dedications, they will throw great light upon the curious and little-known 
worship of the Kabeiroi. The excavations have been interrupted hy the 
severity of the weather, and the objecta have not yet been brought to 
Athens in consequence of the road through Kithairon being impassable 
on account of the snow. 
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PEIRAIEUS.—The inscriptions which were discovered, last year, in the 
wall of Peiraieus west of the harbor, and were believed by M. Foucart to 
reveal the existence of a temple of Aphrodite in their vicinity, have led 
the French School to undertake excavations there, The discovery of the 
Aphrodision, however, has not yet rewarded their efforts, but they have 
laid bare two fine towers in the wall. 


Excavations BY THE AMERICAN ScHoot. 


SIKYON.—The American School carried on excavations in the theatre 
of Sikyon, for nearly four weeks, under the efficient supervision of Mr, M. 
L. Earle of Columbia College. The eiodoi ani the orchestra were clenred 
of their deep deposit of earth, and in the orchestra were discovered at first 
head and then, nearly two weeks later, a torso, When the head was 
applied to the torso it was found that the break upon the neck fitted so far 
as to render it certain that they were of one and the same statue, It repre- 
sents a youthful male figure, quite nude except the left arm which is en- 
veloped in a garment falling from the point of the shoulder to below the 
hip. ‘The workmanship is of a good period, and the statue, while it ts not 
of the highest art, is of the utmost interest for the fine pose of the head 
and expression of the face, and for other peculiarities which will be treated 
later, as well as from the fact that it comes directly from the seat of the 
famous Sikyonian School. A marble head of smaller dimensions, found at 
Sikyon by a peasant some years ago, has also been brought to the Central 
Museum of Athens. It is a very pretty female face, but of a type far more 
familiar than that of the statue. 3 

IKARIA.—The American School has also obtained permission to exca- 
vate a Byzantine church northeast of Pentelikon, where, last year, Pro- 
fessor Milchhéfer discovered an inscription that was thought to determine 
the site of the ancient Ikaria, which was placed by Leake in that vicinity, 
but by Ross northwest of Athens (cf. JouRNAL, TI, p. 459), he exca- 
vations will be conducted by Mr. C. D. Buck of Yale College.’ 


Avevarus C. MERRIAM, 
Athens, Greece, 
January 24, 1588. 


‘A preliminary account of the results of the excavations in February and early 
March (since Professor Merriam wrote the above) is given on pp- 4440, En. 
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L’ARcHEOLOGIE Eeyptrenye, par G, Maspéro- Paris, Maison 
Quantin, 1887. 12mo, pp. 318, 

Eoyerian Arcumotocy, by G. Maspfiro: translated from the 
French by Amelia B, Edwards: New York, G, P. Putnam's Sons ; 
London, H. Grevel & Co. 1887, 12mo, pp. xu, 328. 


In this little volume, Professor Mazpéro furnishes us with an admirable 
survey of Egyptian Archeology. Three chapters are devoted to Arehi- 
tecture, one to Painting and Sculpture, and one to the Industrial Arts. In 
treating of Architecture, he lays before us the leading characteristica of the 
private dwellings, from the hut of the poorest peasant to the palaces of the 
nobility ; of fortresses purely Egyptian, and those which were built under 
foreign influence; and of public works, such a5 graneries, reservoirs, and 
quarries. At greater length he sets forth the temple architecture, giving 
some account of the materials and mode of construction, the various classes 
of columns and of the temple t ypes as exemplified in the early, sim ple but 
grand, Temple of the Sphinx, the more beautifyl peripteral temple of Amen- 
hotep IIT at Elephantine, the complex structures at Karnak, Luxor and 
Abydos, and the rock-cut temples at Gebel Silsiloh and Ipsamboul. Thus 
far we have met with little but what may be found in Perrot and Chi piez’s 
volume on Egypt, and in the handbooks: but the section on temple deeo- 
ration throws a new and interesting light upon our conceptions of Egyp- 
tian Architecture. He tells us that the temple was built in the likeness 
of the world, as it was known to the Egyptians, The world to them Wis 
a long, narrow plane, which supported by four immense pillars a flat or 
slightly vaulted sky. The temple floor represented the earth ; the columns 
and walls, the pillars; and the roof, the sky. Hence, the bases of columns 
and the walls near the ground were decorated with floral or other simple 
figures; the ceilings were painted blue and figured with stars or zodines ; 
while the side-walls, suspended, as it were, between earth and heaven, illus- 
trated the official relations between Egypt and the gods. Here were rep- 
resented the mediating king and his attendants in the presence of the gorls, 
As the sun (according to the texts), in travelling from east to west, divided 
the universe into two worlds, that of the north and that of the south: ap 
the temple was divided, by an imaginary line passing through the axis of 
the sanctuary, into the temple of the north on the left and the temple of 
the south on the right. This division extended to each chamber of the 
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temple and controlled the decoration. Thus, the divinity is represented 
on the right wall as receiving the offerings of the south, while on the left 
he receives those of the north. ‘These sculptured scenes were not mere 
decoration, but served as amulets, ensuring to the god the continuance of 
homage, and to the king the granting of the divine favor. Even in the 
most complicated scenes, Professor Maspéro recognizes a thread of unity 
which binds together a multitude of episodes into one continuous chain. A 
vivid conception of the significance of the Egyptian temple and of its ulti- 
mate purpose is conveyed in the description of the statues of the gods used 
in the ceremonials (p. 106): “ They were animated, and in addition to their 
bodies of stone, metal, or wood, they had each a soul magically derived from 
the soul of the divinity which they represented. They spoke, moved, acted 
—not metaphorically, but actually. ‘The later Ramessides ventured wpon no 
enterprises without consulting them. They stated their difficulties, and the 
god replied to each question by a movement of the head... Theoretically, 
the divine soul of the image was understood to be the only miracle worker; 
practically, its speech and motion were the results of a pious fraud.” 

The chapter on Tombs is the more interesting and instructive because of 
the insizht given into the psychology of the Egyptians. Tt was this which 
determined the arrangements of the mastaba and pyramid and catacomb, 
The eternal house of the departed contained a chapel with its aerdab or 
hiding-place for portrait-statues, This was the ahode of the Ka or ethereal 
duplicate of the body, the reception room where priests and friends brought 
their offerings. The decoration of the chapel-walls portrayed the earthly 
life of the Ku. The sepulchral vault at the end of a long passage or ehaft 
was the ancred abode of the soul (Bior Bai). It was undecorated except 
with inscriptions which related to the sustenance and protection of the 
soul, incantations against the influence of evil spirits, and passwords which 
enabled it to enter into the company of the good gods. By their influence, 
the absorption of the dead into Osiris became complete and it enjoyed all 
the immunity of the divine state. The section upon the Pyramids has 
been translated by Mr. Petrie. The extremely careful and detailed study 
which Mr. Petrie had made of the Pyramids of Gizeh has enabled him to 
append to the English translation a number of valuable notes which am- 
plify and correct the text. English readers will also be grateful to Miss 
Edwards for the explanatory notes and for the references which she 
hes enriched her translation. 

The chapter on Painting and Sculpture is illustrated from papyri as well 
as from wall-paintings, aleo by a series of sculptures extending from the 
Ancient Empire to Alexandrian and Roman times. In this series, we 
notice that the group of General Rahotep and his wife Nefert, usually 
attributed to the Third Dynasty are assigned by Maspéro to the first 
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Theban Empire. To make the understanding of this subject more com- 
plete, a deseription of the technical processes is given, in which the mode 
of preparing surfaces, the tools employed, the methods of cutting and 
polishing various stones, the pigments and scales of color used at different 
periods, are briefly treated. 

The final chapter contains an admirable résumé of the Industrial Arts. 
Here, as in the earlier portions of the book, Maspéro is not satisfied with 
presenting « bare morphology of the subject: he initiates us, wherever it 
i8 practical, into the ideas which the Egyptians connected with their handi- 
work. Thus, the carnelian girdle-huckle was the blood of Isis which washed 
away the sins of the wearer, the frog was emblematic of renewed birth, the 
diminutive lotus column symbolized the gift of eternal youth, the mystic 
eye protected one against the evil eye and the bite of serpents, and the 
scarabzens provided a safeguard against death, Amongst the metal-work, 
we would call attention to the engraved gold and silver bowls (figs, 275-7) 
of purely Evyptian workmanship. In view of the prevailing impression 
that engraved paters: were not made in Egypt, these examples are of un- 
usual interest. No less interesting is the poignard (fig. 294) with ite 
damascened blade, to which the poignards found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mykenai seem to be nearly related. We cannot dwell upon the many 
objects of glass and clay and stone, of wood and ivory, of bronze and 
silver and gold, which are here described. The number and variety of 
these small monuments has been so largely increased in recent years as to 
demand for them « more methodieal study than they have yet received. 
“It is a task,” says Maspéro, “ which promises many surprises to whom- 
soever shall undertake it," 

It is refreshing to read a book go comprehensive and yet so well pro- 
portioned and compact, so methodical and yet ao full of interest, Tn 
treating a subject of such extent, it is hardly to be ex pected that even one 
who has the acquaintance with Egyptian Archwology that Maspéro pos- 
Besses should produce a hook absolutely free from error. A very few 
instances in which his inferences are not warranted by the facts have been 
noted by the Translator and by Mr. Petrie. To these we venture to add 
one more, which has escaped the Tranalater’s hotice, namely, the survival 
of the inference that the Papyrus figures in Egyptian decoration, The 
socalled papyrus of fig. 279 is identical with the lotus of fig. 224; the 
alternating bud and flower of the « lotus or papyrus” of fig. 99 is nearly 
identical with the lotus bud and flower of fig. 245; and the strange con- 
ventional form between the antelope and scarabseus on fig, 264 bears no 
resemblance whatever to a bunch of papyrus. An indubitable instance 
of the papyrus-form in Egyptian art has not yet been pointed out. 
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‘Tue ART OF THE SARACENS IN Eoyrt, by SrasLey LAne-POoLg, 
B. A., M. R. A.S., ee. 8vo, pp. XVII, 264, with 108 woodcuts : 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1886. 


To the average student, the art of the Mohammedans in Egypt is better 
known than are their monuments in Syria, Asia Minor or India, and yet 
no general work on the subject, at once comprehensive and sutisfuctory, 
has appeared. The Art of the Saracens in Egypt, though its title would 
seem to indicate a survey of Saracenic art in all its branches, confines itself 
almost exclusively to the smaller arts, and the book might have been more 
properly entitled “The industrial arts,” ete. Within the period of the 
twelve centuries that have elapsed since the time of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt, the three hundred years of Mamluk rule, from the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, were most prolific in works of art 
—particularly of industrial art—and Mr. Lane-Poole devotes himself al- 
most exclusively to thia period, giving but a slicht sketch of the works of 
an earlier date, which are neither as numerous nor as decorative. 

A summary of the history and condition of Egypt under the Mamluks is 
contained in the first chapter, an introduction very necessary in view of the 
prevailing slight acquaintance with the su bject. The origin and organiza- 
tion, revolutions and brawls, life and amusements, barbarism and luxury of 
this strange class of primitive, powerful men, are described with a firm and 
picturesque touch, The second chapter is devoted to Architecture, This part 
of the work may be termed incidental: it is given because “no examination 
of the industrial arts of Egypt . . would be intelligent which did not start 
from a clear comprehension of the characteristics of the buildings round 
which they were grouped. In a work of the present scope it is of course 
impossible to attempt « history of Saracenic architecture, even in its Cairene 
development; such a task is worthy of the best endeavors of an architect, 
and would demand a volume to itself. It will be sufficient for the present 
purpose if the principal buildings of Cairo are briefly described in general 
classes, the chief distinctions of style and plan noticed, and a clear con- 
ception offered of what mosques and houses are like (p. 49). In selecting 
his examples among the 300 mosques, the author had an abundance of 
material at command, but this was not the case with domestic architecture, 
as most of the palaces and houses of the Mamluk period have passed away. 
But little information can be gleaned from these remarks on architecture : 
even the careful description of Cairene houses hardly applies to the Mam- 
luk period. It would have been better to have omitted this chapter 
entirely, for the writer here displays a. wide unacquaintance with the 
history and development of architecture. Speaking of the early type of 
mosque prevalent from the eighth to the thirteenth century, he remarks 
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(p. 52): “'The plan of an open court surrounded by colonnades is, as will 
be readily recognized, simply a survival of the ancient Semitic temple, 
aa we see it in Phoenician and other ruins." What and where are any 
such ruins? There may be a question as to whether the Egyptian or the 
Christian fore-courta and atria were the prototypes of these Mohammedan 
courts, but no one can suppose the Temple of Solomon or some mythical 
Pheenician ruins to have haunted the minds of the Cairene architects: 
Then, in regard to the dome, the author makes the astounding statement 
(p. 60) that “the origin of the dome may be traced to the cupolas which 
surmount the graves of Babylonia, many of which must have been familiar 
to the Arabs, who preserved the essentially sepulchral character of the 
form, and never used it, as did the Copts and Byzantines, to say nothing 
of European architects, to roof a church or its apee. The form of the true 
Cairo dome is not quite the same as that of ftaly and St. Paul's.” (!) The 
Arabs might have scoured Babylonia, without discovering a cupola over 
& grave: the Babylonians were content to dwell in double jars or narrow 
vaults, If Mr, Poole had to go to Babylonia for something, why did he 
not derive the minaret from the staged temples of Chaldiea: it would have 
been very much to the point, and quite a charming development could 
have been made out from the carliest minaret of Tulun, with its inpmense 
Massive base, retreating stages and exterior winding stuircase, to the slen- 
der and tall minaret of the Mosque of Hasan, Quite naive, too, is his 
remark about the early use of the pointed arch, on which subject he might 
be expected to throw some light. He enys (p. 56) of the mosque of Tulun 
(ix cent.): “ The arches are all pointed, and constitute the first example 
of the universal employment of pointed arches throughout a building, three 
hundred years before the adoption of the pointed style in England,” Per- 
haps a visit to some of the Koptie churches, which Mr. Poole must often 
have passed by, would have revealed quite a different story as to “the first 
example,” a fact which he might have suspected all the more that the 
architect of the mosque was a Christian Kopt: and then, of course, the 
pointed style was first adopted in England (1), notin France. With regard 
to pointed arches as distinguished from the Gothic, the buildings with only 
pointed arches built in the x1 century, one hundred and fifty years before 
“the adoption of the pointed style in England,” are quite plentiful and 
well known, especially in the South of France, 

Tt is pleasant to pass to the following chapters, which are exclusively con- 
fined to the industrial arts, where the writer is quite at home—at least so far 
aa Egypt is concerned, The topics treated are as follows: Stone and Plaster 
(ch. rr); Mosaic (ch. 1v); Wood-work (eh. ¥); Tvory (ch. VI); Metal-work 
(ch. vit); Glass (ch, vm); Heraldry on glass and metal (ch. 1x); Pottery 
(ch. x); Textile fabrics (ch. x1); Illuminated manuseripts (ch. x11), Begin- 
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ning where the author ends, we will quote his conception of Mohammedan 
decoration (p. 259). “ In illumination, as in other branches of decoration, 
the peculiar character of Saracen ornament is clearly expressed. The effect 
is that of rich embroidery, or gold brocade; in other words, illumination, 
like mosnic, plaster, wood, and ivory, shows the tapestry motives of Sara- 
cenie art. In the sanctuary of a mosque, or the fa‘a of a house, in the 
complicated panelling of pulpit or ceiling, and in the chasing of vessels 
of silver,—everywhere the same carpet-like effect strikes one.” 

One is rather disposed to regret the use of the term “Saracens” at the 
present day, when we ought to have outgrown such appellations based on 
ignorance. Mr. Poole feels called upon toexplain it in his preface. “The 
subject of the following chapters is what has been commonly known as 
‘Arab’ or‘ Mohammedan’ Art. Both these terms are misleading—for the 
artists in this style were seldom Arabs, and many of them were Christians 
—and the general term ‘Saracenic’ has therefore been substituted. ‘Sara- 
cen,” which means simply Eastern, was the universal designation of Muslims 
in the Middle Ages... The word Saracenic, implying the two ideas of 
Oriental and medieval, exactly fulfils the conditions of a general term for 
the art with which we are concerned.” It is true that the term *‘ Arab’ 
would be misleading, as it would, strictly speaking, exclude the greater 
part of the monuments of the medieval Enst, but the term * Saracenic’ 
has very serious disqualifications. It would be but courteous to eall the 
Mohammedans by a name they would recognize. The objection to the 
term ‘ Mohammedan Art’ is very thin, for, even if Christian artists were 
sometimes employed, they worked in accordance with a style which we 
recognize as strictly and originally Mohammedan. We speak of “ Chris- 
tian Art”: perhaps Mr. Poole would suggest that we call the Medimval 
art of the Weat * Frankish Art,’ because the ‘Saracens’ termed all Euro- 
peans ‘ Franks" in the Middle Ages: but that would not make such a 
designation any more logical or scientific. The term “Saracenic” is no 
better. Mr. Poole laya great stress on the brilliancy of art over the entire 
East during the Mamiuk period, and, among other things, attributes to 
it the introduction of the human figure into the industrial arte through a 
rélaxation of the orthodox prejudice against ite use. There is, however, 
on the pages of the book itself, ample testimony to the contrary (¢. 9., 
inventory of works of art belonging to the Khalif El-Mustansir in the xt 
cent.), showing that the human figure was used, probably derived from 
Persian art, at quite an early date. Moreover, instead of there being a 
relaxation of orthodoxy after the invasion of the Tartar tribes in Meso- 
potamia, the liberty of thought and belief allowed in the flourishing days 
of the Khalifate was entirély abolished and the narrowest kind of so-called 
orthodoxy became rampant. Ifthen we must regard these Turko-Tartaric 
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rulers, whether in the empire of Baghdad or in Egypt, to be the patrons 
of art as they were of literature and of science, this must not blind us to 
the fact that the period between the x1 and xry centuries was one of 
decadence in the East, so far as culture of all kinds was concerned. The 
art of the time, as well as the culture, was merely a continuation of the 
development under the Abbasidae of Baghdad and the Fatimids of Egypt: 
it 1s only to be regretted that, through the scarcity of extant monuments 
of this period, this fact cannot be fully proved in every detail, 

Reverting to the question of the industrial arts, we find an interesting 
chapter on the decoration of the mosques in stone and plaster. The more 
humble and coarse material, plaster, was in general use for the early period 
of the mosques of Amr, Tulun (875 4. p.), El-Azhar (971 a. p.) and El 
Hakim (1012 a. p.), and even in the beautiful mausoleum of Kalaun 
(1284 4. p.). Stone took the place of plaster entirely in the mosque of 
Sultan Hasan (1356-59 4. p.): “The ornaments, whether geometrical, 
scroll or arabesque, are cut in stone or marble.” Cuairene chiselled decora- 
tion reached its perfection in the xv century, as shown by the details of the 
mosque of Kait Bey (1483 a. p.) and of his khan near the Azhar mosque, 

In the chapter on Mosaic, the writer shows an evident luck of famili- 
arity with the general history of mosaics. It js true that the mosaic dado 
used in Egypt, though it coincides generally with Byzantine mosaic-work 
in a similar position, differs when glase and mother-of-pearl cubes are used 
in combination with the marble cubes and opus sectile. Still the Byzan- 
tine origin of this industry among the Mohammedan is unquestioned. In 
his description of carved Wood-work, » connection is very correctly made 
with Koptic work: the pulpite of the mosqies executed during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries were the monuments on which the Mcham- 
medan wood-carvers lavished all their skill in designs that are even more 
graceful and soft than similar work in stone and metal. The tomhs, doors 
and lecterns also received a very eluborate carved decoration, and another 
interesting adaptation is to be seen in the lattice-work of the windows, in 
the ceilings, tables, and other furniture of private houses. Ivory was used : 
quite profusely, not alone, but usually set in wooden borders: here, especi- 
ally, we can trace a connection with the beautiful screens of the Koptie 
churches: “ It will be noticed that, fine as is the style of carving, the effect 
is harder than that of the best period of wood-carving in Cairo . . . The 
stiffness ia the fault, one must conelude, of the material, not of the artist,” 
The chapter on Metalwork is the most important and interesting in the 
book, and contains, not only a critical and historical consideration of this 
branch of art, but « detailed catalogue of the most interesting works exist- 
ing in museums. The author considers, in succession, three styles, (1) the 
Mesopotamian or Mosul work, (2) the Syrian or Damascus school, and (3) 
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the Mamluk style; the first being of early origin, though, in his opinion, 
there are no works in museums that antedate the thirteenth century, while 
the Mamluk style flourished mainly in the fourteenth, and was derived 
directly from Fatimy and early-Syrian schools, Of Gloas-work the most 
remarkable examples are the famous mosque-lamps of enamelled glass, 
whose material is almost entirely concealed by the gilding and the enamels 
of different colors. In the chapter on Tertile fabrics, we see that leas 
originality is shown in this than in other branches, and their dependence 
on Byzantine models, on the one hand, and on Persian textiles, on the 
other, is evident. If Mr. Poole had written his book a couple of years later, 
he would have been able to point out interesting analogies with the won- 
derful textiles lately found in Egyptian tombs, which are already making 
their way to European museums, some of which, from Koptie tombs dating 
between the fourth and ninth centuries, are important for the derivation 
of Saracenie work. The illustrations, though merely woodcuts, are satis- 
factory and sufficiently numerous to convey an adequate impression of each 
branch of art, 
| A. L. Froraranam, Jr. 


GOSHEN AND THE SHRINE OF SAFT EL HeNnNeEn (1885) [Fourth 
Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund] by Enovarp Navinwe, 
4io, pp. 26; with eleven plates, including maps and plans. London, 
1887: ‘Tribner & Co. 


The present memoir gives an account of the resulte of the campaign of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund during 1885, under the charge of M. Naville. 
They are by no #0 important as the greater part of the investigations 
of the Fund—in fact, may be considered as the least important. The me- 
moir deals not so much with any important monuments as with the iden- 
tification of certain sites, the central point of interest being the localization 
and delimitation of the Land of Goshen. 

The first eite attacked in 1885 was that of the large village called Saft 
el Henneh, between Zagazig and Tel el Kebir, which is on the site of an 
ancient city: “the whole village is constructed on the ruins of old houses,” 
The ground had been already thoroughly ransacked, though the area of a 
temple was found and cleared. The most important result was the recov- 
ery of about one-half of the famous shrine of Saft of the time of Nectanebo 
IL! In connection with this admirable work, M. Naville remarks: “ Look- 


'The following is the table of contents of the volume: Sajtel Hennel,p. J. The 
Thirticth Dynasty, p. 3. The Monuments discovered p.5, Phacusa, Goaten, Hamaca, 
p. 14. —— Tell Rotab, p. 24. Appendix, p. 26. 
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ing at the monuments of the two Nectanebos, it is impossible not to bestruck + 
by the beauty of the workmanship, as well as by the richness of the material 
employed. Egyptian art undergoes a new resurrection more complete than 
under the twenty-sixth dynasty. There is more vigour in the atyle than at 
the time of the Psammetichi; perhaps less delicacy than in the works of the 
Suite Kings, but a decided tendency to revert to the stern beauty of the 
works of the great Pharoahs... The Nectanebos did not cut up the colossi 
of former Kings, or engrave their names on monuments which they had not 
erected .. for their models, they seem to have chosen the Kings of the twelfth 
dynasty.” M. Naville instances a number of works belonging to this thir- 
teth dynasty: he explains the number of monuments erected by the Nee- 
tanebos in the eastern part of the Delta, by sugpesting the use of the tem- 
ples as fortresses: “The Nectanebos were constantly exposed to invasions 
from the east. They had again and fain to fight the armies of the Per- 
sians; therefore they built these temples which were primarily religious 
buildings, but which could also be converted into military forts, and thus 
help in the defence of the country.” The monuments discovered at Saft 
are (1) part of a colossal black-cranite statue of Rameses II, indicating the 
erection here of a temple by this monarch; (2) part of a stele of Nekht- 
borheb, first ruler of the thirtieth dynasty; (3) monuments of Nectanebo 
I, including (a) remains of « standing statue of the god Sopt, (6) parts 
of the great shrine; (4) stele of Ptolemy Philadelphos. The shrine is one 
of the largest and most beautiful of its kind, being nearly seven feet thick, 
six feet wide, and over seven feet high, covered with hieroglyphs on all 
sides: it is dedicated to Sopt, the lord of the East; the spirit of the East and 
the Horus of the East. Sopt is evidently a warlike god, the defender of the 
eastern frontier of Egypt. The author studies this monument very care- 
fully, giving a translation and commentary of the long inscriptions, which 
are interesting for the study of mythology, 

In the chapter Phacusa, Goshen, Ramaes, M. Naville studies the extent 
and position of the nome of Arabia, and its relation to the Land of Goshen. 
He thinks that the nome of Sopt or Soptakhem = the nome of Arabia: 
its capital was Pa Sopt — Saft el Henneh, Ptolemy says that Phacusa was 
the capital of the nome of Arabia, This Phacusa is not the modern Fakoos, 
for Strabo describes the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea as branching 
olf at Phacusa, and this position is exactly that of Saft el Henneh : this 
identity is confirmed by the name on the shrine, Po Kea. Furthermore, 
“when Van der Hardt interpreted the word Phacusa, it was not only the 
Egyptian form of the name (Pa Kes) which he discovered, but also the 
origin of the famous name of Goshen,” which is read by the Greeks Terdu, 
Perty, Kaicodry, Keorav, “In fact, it was near Phacusa that the land of 
Goshen was to be looked for. The Septuagint calls it Terép "Apa Bias, Gesem 
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of Arabia, etc.’ This appellation of the Septuagint M. Naville considers 
to have “a definite meaning: Gesem which is in the nome of Arabia.” He 
speaks of a number of instances in which this district is named Kesem, in 

Egyptian documents. I can only refer to the book itself for further details 
regarding this theory: it is but necessary to add that M. Naville agrees to 
the equivalence of the name of Goshen and Ramses, though he considers 
the latter to cover a larger area than the former. The term “land of 
Ramses” was evidently a vague name—not belonging to administrative 


nomenclature, 
A. L. F., Jr: 


DENEKMALER GRIECHISCHER UND ROMISCHER ScvLprur in histor- 
ischer Anordnung unter Leitung yon Hersricu Brunw herausge- 
geben von Frreprich Brockmann, 

MosuMents oF Greek AND Romaw Scunprore historically ar- 
ranged under the direction of Heryrrce Bruny, edited by Frrmn- 
ricH Bruckmann. Large folio. Munich—London, 1888: Asher 
& Co. 


This coloseal work is to consist of about 80 parts at the price of £1 each, 
and to contain, when completed, about 400 large-folio plates measuring 
18 by 25 inches. Professor Brunn's object is to facilitate the comparative 
study of the works of classic sculpture by collecting into one corpus all its 
principal monuments, reproduced by the very best process—that of per- 
manent phototype. But, as Profesor Brunn remarks in his prospectus, 
“in carrying out this object a careful selection necessarily had to be made. 
Not only were inferior or average specimens excluded, but even many of 
better quality which cannot yet be grouped in logical historic sequence, and 
which, consequently, instead of throwing light on the development of Art, 
themselves need the light of further scientific research. . . The first eon- 
sideration was naturally claimed by all such monuments as may safely be 
regarded as original in conception or execution. Failing these, antique 
copies could not of course be dispensed with... This collection is not 
intended so much to illustrate the text of a spateimaise history of Art, as 
itself to exhibit the very embodiment of such a history... Although the 
arrangement must always be fundamentally historical, it is at the same 
time obvious that, if followed too closely, this principle itself would be far 
from achieving the desired object. It must consequently be supplemented 
not only by a consideration of local schools, but also by adopting such an 
arrangement of the objects themselves as will best enable them to mutu- 
ally illustrate and explain each other. The accompanying short text is 
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intended, not so much to describe the several plates, as to justify the selee- 
tion and grouping here adopted.” 

The above quotation gives as clear and comprehensive a statement of 
the plan of the work as could be desired, and this is certainly most attrac- 
tive. Here is a specially competent archeologist and gifted writer about 
to give to students « publication, perfect in its technical form, the fruit 
of the ripest scholarship and of the most improved methods, and yet we 
must contess to a feeling of regret and disappointment. Let us now give 
the other side of the picture, and eXpress our conviction that this work 
will defeat its own purpose and will never fill the place it aspires to, for 
two ressons, its price and its size. It will cost $400, and its great size will 
render the use of it most inconvenient - not one archeologist in a hundred 
will be able to purchase it: only the richest libraries will own it; proba- 
bly not more than four or five libraries in the whole of the United States, 

For many years there has been a feeling of relief’ at the thought that 
in literature the age of folios had passed, and that of good handy quartos 
taken its place; but now we are threatened from Germany with an inva- 
sion of the worst kind of folios: injurious to the cause of study, because 
they prevent the issue of reasonable books covering the same ground, and 
benefit only the few who are rich. In archeology, for instance, such a 
prohibitory work is that on Pergamon. Why not use the quarto size? It 
would not only make the volumes perfectly handy, but would leave them 
just a3 useful for study, and greatly diminish the price, partly because it 
would ensure a so much larger sale. 

Here, then, is our protest against this exclusive form of publication to 
which belongs Professor Brunn’s projected great work ; and it ia certainly 
time to enter such a protest on behalf of the confraternity of students of 
art and archmology, ns well as on behalf of the interested public: and our 
protest is in the present instance the more emphatic for the reason that 
the presentation of the results of such a master 48 Professor Brunn ought 
to be accessible to all scholars and students. 

A. L. F., Jr, 
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GENERAL REVIEW, 


The East is again about to become the theatre of excavations on an 
extensive seale, during this and the following season. A German expedi- 
tion has lately returned from Basytomia, and laid the results of its inves- 
tigations before the Archwological Society in Berlin. The preliminary 
exploration of Dr. Ward is bearing fruit in America, and an expedition 
is being formed for the purpose of excavating some of the principal mounds 
in the Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. The French are negotiating 
at Constantinople for a firman under which M. de Sarzee may econtinoe 
his important excavations at Telloh and its vicinity; whose magnificent 
results, unfortunately, have as yet been published only in a fragmentary 
manner. (Germany has obtained permission to excavate on an important 
site in the Hittrre Reaion of Northern Syria, on the borders of Asin Minor, 
probably one of those surveyed by Dr. Puchstein in 1882. In England, 
a Cyprus Exploration Fund has been formed, under the patronage of the 
Society of Hellenic Studies, for the scientific archwological exploration of 
the Island of Kypros, and work is already being conducted there under 
the direction of Mr. Erwesr A. Ganpyer, Director of the British School 
at Athens. Furthermore, Mr. Best has been enabled to secure funds 
sufficient to conduct thorough excavations in the island of THasos, where 
he achieved such important results last senson, In Greece, the most inter- 
esting discoveries have been made on the AKROPOLIs and in the Attic deme 
of Ikania. The archaic poros sculpture and the early Tonic eapitals foiind 
among the dééris on the Akropolis are of historic importance. But the 
most brilliant success of the year has attended the excavations undertaken, 
during the last month, in Ikaria by the American School at Athens, of 
which gome preliminary details are published on another page (pp. 44-6), 
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In tracy, with the appointment of Professor Hecera as Inspector for an- 
tiquities of maritime Errurta, we may hope for increased activity in the 
excavations of that region. The really extraordinary results achieved for 
two years at VeTULONIA are only beginning to be published, and attention 
will be called, in the next number of the JOURNAL, to the fact that they 
emphasize, more than any previous discoveries, the closeness of the rela- 
tions between Egypt and Etruria. 

It is with great satisfaction that we call attention to the large increase 
in the number of reviews devoted to archwology and the history of art: 
this increase has been especially remarkable during the last few months, 
New reviews have been started in England, France, Italy, Germany and 
Portugal, and changes in the direction of enlargement and improvement 
have been made in a number of already-existing periodicals. 





AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 

The Cairo Journal Officiel has lately published a decree making it unlaw- 
fol and an offence to deal in antiquities, It is unfortunate that the British 
officials should have sanctioned such interference. The decree issued by 
Said Pasha, giving the Government the right to purchase any antiquities 
found in Egypt, has been the enuse of the destruction of an immense quan- 
tity of ancient art, because the natives break up objects or separate them 
in order to be able to secure some small examples forsale. It has also been 
the cause of ite being impossible to learn the provenance of objects—a seri- 
ous loss to science. This new law will intensify the mischief—Athenawm, 
March 5. 

Under the title of A Season in egypt, 1887, Mr.W. M. Furpers Perere 
issues, through the Leadenhall Press, an illustrated account of his recent 
work in Egypt. The volume deals chiefly with the rock-inscriptions along 
the Nile, near Asefian, the pyramids of Dahshur, the roads in the Fayiim, 
and the weights of Memphis. The size is large quarto ; and it is illustrated 
with no leas than thirty-two lithograph plates.—Aeademy, March 17, 

A. H. Sayce writes from Cairo (Feb, 12) to the Academy (Feb. 25), “ Mr. 
Gaivrrra has arrived from Assiout, where he has been copying the inserip- 
bons of the tombs, and has made some interesting discoveries. He is now 
working at Heliopolis, Mr. Perare is at Howéira, the imaginary site of 
the Labyrinth. TI hear that he has disinterred some mummies there,” 

EaypT ExPLoRaTion Funo.—The fifth annual meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund was held on Dec, 22 in London, and the official report of 
Tt has been issued. It was decided to spend for the present season £500 
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on excavations at Boubastis under M. Naville, and £200 for Mr. Griftith’s 
expedition to excavate in the Delta. The publications for the year are 
to be: Tonu IT; Noukratia TT; The City of Oniaa. 

It is known that during one month's work at the close of last season M. 
Naville discovered the great temple at Boubastis; 1 Ptolemaic sanctuary ; 
a noble Hypostyle Hall of xur-dynasty work; the wreck of a Festive Hall 
with thousands of basreliefs, sculptures, and inscriptions. M. Naville esti- 
mates that, as yet, he has uncovered not more than one-third of this mag- 
nificent ruin, and that some two months more will complete the excavation. 
He resumed excavations in February. 

In dividing the antiquities between the British Museum and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the task was, and will be in the future, creatly facili- 
tated by diversity of aim, the British Museum preferring monuments cal- 
culated to throw additional light upon the philology and history of ancient 
Egypt, whereas objects of artistic interest were preferred by the Museum 
of Boston. 

M. Naville delivered an interesting lecture on “ Boubastis and the City 
of Onins,” in which he gave a more detailed account than had appeared of 
his Inst year’s campaign. It is reprinted in the London Academy (Jan. 21, 
Feb, 25, March 17) and in the 5th annual Report of the E. FE. Fund, 

Assiian=Svene.—A partial account was given (vol. u, pp. 206-7) of 
the excavations carried on here during 1885-86 by General Sir F. Gren- 
fell. In Noy. 1886, Mr. E. A. W. Budge was sent out by the Trustees 
of the British Museum to superintend further excavations; and ih a paper 
read before the Society of Biblical Archwology (Proceedings, vol. x, no. 
1, pp. 440; 5 plates) Mr. Budge relates his experiences: we make a 
few extracts from this interesting paper. At Syene there was, in ancient 
days, ut the water's edge on the western bank of the Nile, a mussive stone 
quay from which a broad double staircase, cut in the rock, ascended about 
150 ft. to a platform in front of high tombs, The whole of this remark- 
able staircase has been uncovered and found to be intact: it is entirely 
unique. The most important tombs opened were those of Sabben, Mechu 
and Nechu of the time of the vi dynasty, and those of Nub-kau-Ra-necht 
and Se-renput of the time of the xudynasty. The largest tomb is at the top 
of the above stone staircase, and is that of Sabben, a governor under Pepi Ill 
of the vi dynasty: Sabben, the prince, inapector, president of the South, the 
extraordinary“ smer." ‘The entrance to the tomb is through a rectangular 
opening in which is a small doorway about one-third of the height of the 
opening. The roof is supported by rough-hewn square stone pillars, and 
there are numerous paintings on the walls and pillars representing Sabben, 
his son, a priest, ee. From the side opposite the doorway, on the left 
hand, opened what waz originally a second tomb, in which are eighteen 
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rough-hewn round pillars, which taper slightly toward the roof: the walls 
and pillars were decorated with paintings representing the deceased and 
his family. This tomb is of the same period as that of Sabben, and was 
made for a man of like rank and dignity called Mechu or Chemu, Mr. 
Budge says (p. 40): “ The so-called proto-Doric pillars of the double tomb 
of Sabben and Mechu are, so far as I know, not to be met with elsewhere.” 
Ascending a little from this double tomb, were several tombs mostly with- 
out inscriptions, One of these, made fora man called Heq-ah, is remarkable 
for its shape. Through a rectangular opening one enters a low chamber 
about 8 by 4 by 3 ft. Each wall has been covered with a thin layer of 
plaster, on which had been painted the deceased, his wife, and attendants. 
Many of the scenes and inscriptions are entirely defaced, but « few remain. 
From a deep rectangular opening in the floor of the chamber runs a nar- 
row passage to the coflin-chamber : in this passage was found a small seated 
figure of the deceased, of exquisite workmanship (now in the possession 
of Sir Edward Malet). 

Next followed a most interesting and important tomb which, apparently, 
was originally made for Nub-kau-Ra-necht, an officer under Amenemhat 
I, the third king of the xmdynasty. It was afterward taken as his burial- 
place by Serenput, lord of Elephantine. The entrance to this tomb is cut 
in the solid rock, through a passage of 12 ft., to a spacious chamber with 
two rows of massive equare-hewn pillars, which taper slightly toward the 
roof. At the end of this chamber, approached by an ascent of 6 steps, is 
aslightly vaulted passage about 22 ft. long, which was originally closed 
by blocks of stone, In each side of the passive wre three reetangular niches 
in each of which stands a bearded mummied figure of Osiris. They are 
all plain and uninscribed save the first on the left-hand side: the inserip- 
tion on this figure reads: The chief, the prince, the inspector, the ertraor- 
dinary “ smer,” the president of the prophets of Chnem, the superintendent 
of the frontier, Serenput, triumphant, On the left-hand side of the inseribed 
figure is painted a funerary scene representing Serenput son of Sati-hetep 
and his son prince Anchu. At the end of the above passage is 8 emall 
square chamber containing four square pillars: on each side of these is a 
standing figure of Serenput. At the end of this chamber was a rock-cut 
niche lined with smooth flat slabs of stone, plastered and painted with 
figures and inacriptions: on the slab facing the entrance was painted 
the figure of the man for whom the tomb was made, and who is de- 
scribed in the inseriptions as: Nub-kau-Ra-neoht, the devoted to Sati, the 
lady of Elephantine, and to the goddess Euchebit . . . the devoted to Chnem 
the lord of Qebh, by Elephantine. Before the deceased is a table of offer- 
ings, by which stands Anchu, the son of his body. On the right-hand slab 
ig painted a table of offerings, and Ais mother, loving him, the priestess of 
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Athor, Satihetep, triumphant, the lady of devotion, the daughter of Tenset : 
behind heretand Serenput and his wife and son. On the left-hand side are 
painted figures of his son and Ais beloved wife, Chnemuaatnet, and another 
figure of Serenput, with an inscription in which he is mentioned as the 
president of the prophets of Sati the lady of Elephantine, the general of the 
soldiers: showing that Serenput, beside holding the ordinary offices of a 
ruler of Elephantine, was the officer commanding the whole military force 
stationed there in general, and of the pechert in particular, or the body of 
swiftly-moving and lightly-armed soldiers, 

On entering the chamber in which this beautifully painted niche or 
shrine is situnted, is seen, on the right-hand side, a large tunnel or passage, 
rough-hewn out of the eolid rock, which bends to the left and descends 
rapidly to a square pit, 15 fl. deep, one side of which was formed of sun- 
dried bricks, on the removal of which, a second pit was disclosed with a 
like brick wall on one side, which opened into a third square pit, in one 
corner of which was found a hollow, two ft. deep, out of which opened a 
narrow passage about 2 ft. wide and 14 ft, high: this passage led toa fourth 
square pit or shaft, filled with small stones, which was situated directly un- 
der the painted shrine described above. It was impossible to empty this 
shaft, but it was thought to contain the sarcophagi of Nub-kau-Ra-necht 
and Srenput, The above tombs were opened in 1885-56. 

The most important work done in 1886-87 was to open a large tomb 
made, in the time of the xm dynasty, by the chief, the prince, the tnapector, 
the extraordinary“ emer,” the prophet, Se-renput (son of Set-Tena), who was 
supreme goternor of Ethiopia, and president of the countries of the South, 
Mr. Budge thinks that this tomb was one of the earliest of the x11-dynasty 
tombs made at Assian; that Serenput was the founder of a great family 
of rulers at Elephantine during the xm dynasty; and that, as governor 
of Ethiopia and commandant of the garrison of Asefian, he was a man of 
the greatest importance. The inscription over the door of the tomb states 
that, when DUsertsen I [in the 43rd year of his reign] went to conquer 
Ethiopia, he was the king's general-in-chief- 

Before the tomb was an open courtyard 48 by 41 ft, entered by a door- 
way formed of blocks of fine, hard, white stone, on which are cut figures 
of the deceased Serenput. Within the courtyard were found the remains 
of seyen square pillars which had supported a roof of stone elabs, forming 
' a portico. On clearing out the inner chambers of the tomb, it was found 
that it had been rifled: there were several niches, in which probably had 
been stone statues of Serenput; and of one chamber the whole wall was 
covered with plaster which had been painted with scenes from the life of 
Serenput: but all had disappeared except one piece with a duplicate of 
the inseriptions outside the doorway, having the cartouch of Usertsen I. 
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While digging at another part of the hill, were found traces of a second 
stone staircase, and another tomb of the vi dynasty, made for a prince 
and extraordinary smer,” and chief seribeof the god Chnemu, enlled Nechu: 
he lived im the time of Pepi I, whose prenomen is inseribed on the walls. 
This tomb, like all the others, had been rifled in ancient times, but, though 
the shrine was broken in and smashed, the paintings had been untouched : 
a figure of Nechu wearing a spotted leopard-skin is especially fine, 

Near the lust tomb were found (1) a rock-hewn rectangular tomb, the 
roof of which was supported by three pillars, (2) a mummy-pit contaming 
200 uninscribed earthenware pots; (3) a tomb-chamber containing an in- 
tact mummy-case on the top of which were found, in perfect order, two 
boats with oars and masts, and pilots at stem and stern: one boat had a 
eanopy under which was a seated figure. At the head of the coffin was 
a box containing a model of a granary (of several compartments filled 
with grain) on the floor of which stands a man holding a basket. Some 
alabaster jara and about 300 earthenware pots were also found, The three 
pillars in the tomb were decorated with figures of the deceased wearing a 
leopard-skin, and all the walls bear inscriptions. 

TELL Basta=Bousastis—M. Navinte and Count d’Hursr left for 
Fgypt, in February, to resume and complete, at this site, the excavations 
of last spring (see Jounnan, vol. m1, pp. 413-18), They recently made 
the important discovery of a statue of Rameses II, having the striped head- 
dress painted in various colors, yiz., blue, green, and gold. There are also 
traces of red paint on the lips, Every care will be taken to preserve the 
colors from injury before the statue is placed in security in the British Mu- 
seum.— Atheneum, March 3, 

THE Fayum.— The Coloasi— W . M. Fispers Perrie writes from Medi- 
net el Faydim (Jan. 20, 1888): “ Readers of Herodotos will remember the 
strange account which he gives of two pyramids in Lake Moeris, with statues 
on the tops of them. As such an arran vement would be most improbable 
architecturally, it is desirable to clear up this account. In hopes of finding 
something of the x1rdynasty, I accordingly began to work on the remaina 
at BiaHamu, which are usually supposed to be what Herodotos mentions. 

“In the few feet of dust and chips over the ruins I found innumerable 
fragments of the two creat colossi, carved in very hard yellow quartzite 
candatone, and polished with the utmost brillianey, The only feature I 
recovered was a nose, which is 114 ins. wide. The colossi were therefore 
about eight times life size, or 35 ft. high, seated. The thrones had the 
usual figures of the Niles holding plant-stems, and around the bases were 
some figures. These colossi, 35 ft. high, had bases at least 3 ft high, and 
were placed on pedestals which remain about 22 fi, high, making a total 
height of 60 feet. Ench of these pedestals was surrounded by an open 
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court, with walls sloping up outside nearly as high as the pedestals; hence, 
from a distance, the colossi would appear as if seated on the tops of pyra- 

mids. The age'ts fixed by « part of an inscription of Amenemhat ITT, the 
king who formed, or regulated, Lake Moeris. So Herodotos was correctly 
informed on this point. [€ London Times, Feb, 4.) 

“ M. Grébaut has kindly allowed me to work on his own nomination, in 
the Faytim, this season, for the private exploration which I have now un- 
dertaken ; s0 my next pointe of research will be the pyramids of Hawara 
and [lahun, and the Labyrinth, wherever they may be." —Academy, Feb.4. 

PeLousion.— A. H. Sarce writes from Cairo (Feb. 3,1558): “ Farama, 
or Pelusium, is the finest site for the excavator that I have ever seen. It 
is absolutely untouched ; not a Beduin, even, lives within fifteen miles of 
it, and the Roman pottery and glass with which the mounds are covered 
have not been disturbed for centuries. The mounds are of very great size, 
and of oblong shape. Towards the western end is the rectangular enclosure 
of a temple, nearly as large as that of Luxor. The enclosure, which is com- 
posed of burnt brick, is complete on all sides; and the immense masses of 
débrie which are heaped up within it must conceal the remains of a temple 
at once more extensive and more entire than those of the temple of Bou- 
bastis, Still further to the west are the granite columns of an old Egyp- 
tian shrine, which does not seem to have had any connexion with the preat 
temple, while to the east are the prostrate columns of another temple of 
Roman age. The ancient harbor is very distinctly marked on the north- 
eastern side of the enclosure of the great temple, while to the southeast of 
Farnma iteelf is another mound, the Tel-el-Hirr, which ia ahown by the re- 
mains of which it is composed to have once been a Roman fortress. 

“Since my arrival in Cairo I have learned that about 200 cuneiform 
tablets have been offered for sale here, which are said to have come from 
Tel-el-Amarna. Some have been bought by the BOliq Museum, but the 
larger number have been purchased by Danninos Pasha, I have not scen 
a specimen of them, and cannot, therefore, say to what age or clase of Cunei- 
form writing they belong. If they really have been discovered in Upper 
Egypt, their interest will be grent."—Aecademy, Feb, 18. 

RamieX.—Dr, Scaoremans has begun his excavations at Ramleh near 
the railway-station and close to the sea, in order to discover the remains 
of the palace of Cleopatra. He has already come upon three steps which 
he thinks belonged to the palace, but he intends to continue digging to a 
depth of fourteen metres. The work has been much hindered by the in- 
flowing water —Athenaum, Moreh 10. 

Tanrinen=TerenutTHis.— Mr. F. 1. Griffith's Report—The following 
Report (dated Feb. 6, 1888) has been received from Mr. Griffith, the student 
attached to the E. E. Fund: “On New Year's day [ opened the campaign 
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on the western edge of the Delta at Tarrineh. The mounds there, called 
Kim abd Billa, are very extensive and of considerable height. They lie 
on the edge of the desert at a point where the principal road from the 
Natron Lakes enters the Delta. The date of the surface-rubbish seems 
to be early Arabic, and late Roman red brick extends as deep as one can 
conveniently excavate. The cemetery, which is very large and surrounds 
the town on three sides, is for the most part equally late; but a grave- 
stone that I found is, perhaps, of the second century a.p. The name of 
the city was no doubt Terenuthis, surviving still in Tarriineh. The latter 
is a emall village one mile east of the mounds: and a mile southeast of 
Tarrineh, but across the river, is a second mound, also large, but low. 
On the surface it seems to be moderately late Roman, and, though dug 
out by the fellahin to water-level, it does not show anything certainly 
’ earlier than Roman times. Some large granite columns prove its import- 

ance at that date, One of the blocks of granite (reworked) has the name 
of Rameses IT. 

Kim abt Billé—* Notwithstanding the late date of Kim abd Billa, I 
found several early antiquities there. On the late Roman rubbish lay 
part of an waht of a man named Raneferab, after Psamtik I, No 
doubt this has been used as an amulet. To the same category must be 
attributed a much-worn scarab of Amenhotep 11, recording his marriage 
with Thé, and his lion-hunts. Of more importance is a large block of 
hard Gebel Ahmar sandstone in the mosque at Tarrineh, which has the 
ovals and standard of Necho in the centre. The king is styled friend of 
Neith of Sais, so far as | could decipher the fragmentary inscription, ‘This 
block would seem to have been a way-mark for the road to the Wady, 

“The Ptolemies, too, seem to have paid especial attention to the place. 
Strabo mentions Menelaos as the name of a city in the neighborhood « and 
probably, like the Menelaite nome south of Alexandria, it was called after 
the brother of Ptolemy Soter. If we may not compare the name of Abd 
Billd wjth Menelaos, it is at any rate significant that a sufficiently handsome 
temple was built by Soter and Philadelphos at the side of the road to the 
Wady, just at the crest of the rise to the desert hills, In later times the 
city of Terenuthis, founded at the edge of the desert, spread along the road 
until it reached the same point, and the mounds of Kim abd Billy partly 
overlap the old temple site. 

“The enclosure of this temple, with its chambers and the wall of the foun- 
dation, are still partly traceable, but not a single block of stone remains, 
Several feet above the foundation of this wall is a tile pavement with small 
marble columns lying upon it. It is evident that we have here the site of 
successive churches; and the earliest of them was built of stone taken direct 
from the pagan temple, and built in without any reworking. It is evident 
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that the town grew very rapidly in height in the Koptie period; and the 
limestone walls were gradually buried in buildings outside, the payement 
of the church being raised without moving the walls, and this contributed 
to the preservation of the lower courses. 

“The inseriptions on the blocks are of no great interest. Thecartouchesof 
Ptolemy Soter, who rarely appears in person as a builder, though he reigned 
twenty years after the death of Alexander [V, and those of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos recur continually, with dedications to the cow-goddess Hathor, of 
Mafkal, “the splendor of Bast.” I can find no special local reference in 
any of the inscriptions, and it is clear that no ancient centre of worship ex- 
isted here. There is a block from the same place bearing the name of the 
Hemnopolite Thoth, with part of a late cartouche that I cannot identify. 
I did not work out the site completely, as it was not very promising. I 
have had all the i interesting pieces of sculpture sawn off and taken to Bilig, 
as the only means of saving them from the limekiln. A number of seulp- 
tured blocks have been found in former years, and taken to the village or 
built into sagiehs; The remains in the Wady are few. The monasteries 
have been the chief feature of the place since the introduction of Christi- 
anity ; and the moet flourishing time in the history—both of the Wady and 
of Terenuthis—was the period of Koptic monasteries."—Academy, March 3, 


MOROCCO. 

During the summer of 1887, M. de la Martrsrere travelled through 
Morocco, which is still ao little known, taking photographs of its ancient 
monuments, The fire series represents the ruins on the seaboard at Tandja- 
el-Balia, which appear to belong to the Byzantine period ; the bridge of 
Oued-el-Halk ; the Roman aqueduct in the Qued-cl-Yhoud valley ; and 
the court of the Kasbah at Tangiers, whose columns are all from ancient 
buildings. A second series reproduces the Kaar-es-Serir, one of the most 
important mediwval centres of the northern const. Finally,a third series 
includes views of the neighborhood of El-Araish, the ancient Larus, and 
especially of the ancient monuments of Ksar-Farao(n, the ancient Volu- 
bifis, including all the details of the triumphal arch and the basilica— 
Revue Critique, 1588, No. 7. 


ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 
Tt has come to the knowledge of the Government of India that owing to 


permission unfortunately granted by the local authorities to certain con- 
tractors to remove atone for construction purposes on the Rajputana-Malws 
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Railway, the extensive ruins of a city of high antiquity and historic interest, 
comprising several temples covered by earth or forest, have been opened up, 
and very large quantities of stone removed, thereby causing an irrepara- 
ble loss. 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF InDIA—The Survey Party of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oude circle, under Dr, A. Fiineen and Mr. E. W. 
SMITH, conducted operations in the districts of Allahd hid, Binda and Ha- 
mirpur, during the cold season of 1886-87. Accurate and detailed draw- 
ings were made of the ancient Buddhist and Brihmanical remains at the 
village of Mankniir, near Bithd; of the mediaeval Brihmanical temples and 
statues in the fort of Garhwa, near Bhargarh; of several Jaina-images ex- 
cavuted at Kosim; and of the rock-cave of Gopala at Prabhiisa on the 
Jamna in AUahdhiid district: of the Chandeli temples at Barhi-Kathura, 
Ramnagar, Rauli-Gui, Rasin, and Kalanjar in Banda district: and of those 
at Mahobi and Rahilya in Hamérpur district, Excavations were made in 
the ruined forts of Bitha and Kosim, and near the large /ingam temple of 
Nilukantha at Kalanjar, which yielded, among other relics, a number of 
ancient Buddhist coins, enamelled heads, and pottery, which have been de- 
posited in the Lucknow Provincial Museum. 

The report submitted on this tour treats of the history, atchitecture, and 
archmology of Allahibdd, Jhisi, Bitha, Deoriya, Mankniir. Bihar, Garhwa, 
Bhargarh, Barhi-Kathura, Rikhian caves, Koeim, Prabhisa, Rithoura, 
Pira, Ramnagar, Lokhri, Rauli-Godi, Risin, Birpur, Kélanjar, Mahobé, 
and Rihilya. It is aceompanied by the texts and translations of 10 Arabic, 
24 Persian, and over 250 Sanskrit inseri ptions, among which there are 24 
new Gupta ones, and over 35 belonging to the sixth and seventh centuries, 
The most successful event of the senson, however, was the entering of the 
almost inaccessible cave of Gopala, high up in the face of the hill of Prab- 
hiisa, by means of a wooden crib let down from the overhanging rocks of 
the hill, with the result of obtaining three inseriptions of the Indo-Seythian 
period, the oldest of which is dated Vikrama sumvat 10 (B.c. 47), besides 
five Gupta inacriptions —Academy, March 8. 

MADRAS (Government of ).— Report of Dr. E. Hultzech, Epigraphist in 
the Archeological Survey, on his epigraphic work from Nov. 21, 1586, to 
Sept. 20, 1887, from which the following extracts are made. 

Mapras Museum—Published a Buddhistie Pallava inseription from 
Amaravati in Sanskrit verse and prose, written on three sides of an octa- 
gonal pillar, unique in reading from the bottom, instead of the top. 

SEVEN Pacooas.—Transcripts and translations of the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of the Pallava dynasty, and attempt to fix the age of some of the 
Pallava inscriptions at Mamallapuram. 

TAMIL AND GRANTHA INSCRIPTIONS—Dr. Hultzsch deciphered 98 inserip- 
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tions, collected at Mamallapuram (5), inand near Vellore (38), inand around 
Virinjipuram (36), at Tirumalai (13), at Padavedu (6); including four un- 
published Chora inscriptions from Mamallapuram, two of which enumerate 
the countries conquered by Rajarajadeva, and give the old name of the 
so-called Shore temple, Jalasayanadeva. 

VeLLore Tempcte.— While the inscriptions at the temple itself are quite 
modern and do not possess any historical value, the environs of Vellore 
proved very fertile in important inseriptiona. The most interesting of 
them is an ancient rock-inscription on the top of the Bavaji hill, near 
Velapadi, a zuburb of Vellore. It records thata Pallava chief, Nulamba 
Tribhuvanadhira, also called Sri-Pallava-Murari gave Velurppadi, which 
he had taken from Vira-Chora, to a temple on the top of the hill, 

Virincieuram.—A. considerable number of ancient stone-inseriptions are 
built into the pavement of the outer courtyard of the temple: some of them 
are Chora-inscriptions. At the village of Kirmuttugur were four stones 
with rough seulptures and inscriptions of a Pallava king and a Chora king. 

Tirnumacai—There are several Chora rock-inseriptions here, the most 
important of which is engraved in large and handsome characters on a 
amooth piece of rock on the top of the hill The inscription furnishes a 
long list of the countries and kings conquered by Gopa-Parakesarivarman, 
alias, Udaiyar Rajendra-Chora-deva (1023-4 a. p.). 

Bezvapa.— Discovery of a atructural chaitya or Buddhist temple—aA, 
Rea, Esq., of the Archwol. Survey, reports (Novy. 28—Dee, 10, 1887) the 
discovery and excavation of a building near Bezviida, which at first ap- 
peared to be 2 tope, but on further excavation proved to be a chaitya or 
Buddhist temple. It is important as the second example known of a 
structural choitya (the first being at Sanchi), though numbers of rock-cut 
chaityas exist. Attention was attracted to the sito by the fact that in 
Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities (vol. 1, p. 47) mention is made of “two mar- 
ble statues of Buddha found on the west side of the western hill” at Bez- 
vide. The result of digging was to find extensive remains of an apsidal- 
ended structure of brickwork. One straight wall and moet of the apse 
remain complete for over a dozen courses of brickwork above the founda- 
tion. Several of the stone slabs of the floor remain in position. There 
were found, two colossal hands of white marble, one of which had some 
lines engraved on the palm; some fragments of sculptured white marble; 
several pieces of ivory ; two copper coins; a Roman silver coin; and nu- 
merous pieces of pottery. “The colossal hands must have belonged to the 
image used for worship. The place they were found in indicates this, and 
it also proves that the chaitya had been one of the later examples in use, 
when the image of Buddha tock the place of the dagoba for worship.” 

Guntupae (near) (Godiivari district)—Exrcavation of a Stupa.—a. 
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Rea, Esq., reports (Jan. 8, 1885), “ The stupas or dagobas are over # dozen 
in number, and they are all of one class, At present, they are simply low, 
irregular mounds of earth, mixed with bricks, rough stone blocks, with a 
few circular cut stones lying at different places on their surface, and the 
whole thickly overgrown with low trees, shrubs and brushwood. I selected 
one mound for excavation. Ii measured about 50 ft. in diameter and 12 
or 15 ft. in height. Isunk a shaft down the centre and found, close to the 
surface, an upright pillar or stambha, 3 ft. long, with square base, octagonal 
shaft, and a small circular pin on the top. Digging down for 8 ft. on one 
side of the well, I came to the exterior wall of a circular-built dagoba. The 
segment so exposed stood directly under the surface stambha, and on the 
north side of the mound. On exposing it, I earried the digging around 
the curved stonework 30 ns to Iny bare the stupa, I found it to be a dome, 
almost hemispherieal in outline, about 25 feet in diameter and built in 
closely-jointed, horizontal courses of masonry ; the whole bore traces of 
having been whitewashed. ‘The upper portion of the dome was ruined, 
and I found the courgers, or cut stones, lying some inside and others out- 
aide the stupa itself, ‘This dome stands on a circular, built basement about 
7 feet high, with a projection of 12 inches all round. A channel is cut on 
the upper surface of the projection. Around the exterior I dug a trench, 
and discovered some interesting white marble sculptures, They are much 
weatherworn, and their archaic style leads me to think that they are as 
ancient as, if not anterior to, those discovered at Jaggayyapeta by Dr. Bur- 
gess. One is the top of a panel 134 ins. broad, with 24 flat surface along 
the top. Traces of what seem to have been capitals of pilasters Appear on 
each side. In the central recessed panel is the head of a figure in bas- 
relief, with halo around it, and a garland (?) over on énch side. Another 
is a slab with a standing Buddha, 16 ins. high, with his left arm bent, over 
which hangs the flowing drapery of his robe. The features are almost 
obliterated through long exposure to the weather, The image is archaic in 
character, yet has the graceful pose so characteristic of Buddhist sculpture. 

“In the trench excavated around the east exterior side of the stupa, a 
small cylindrical stone casket was found, It is 44 ins, high, 44 in exterior 
dinmeter, with a small hollow cut in it 21 ins. in diameter and 14 deep, 
Some mortar adheres to the lower portion of the stone, appearing as if it 
had been fixed upright in some masonry. I believe this to be the relic 
casket, 

“ From the extensive nature of the rock-cut viharas and the large number 
of stupas, the place must have been one of considerable religious importance 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, Being so, it could hardly have 
eacaped the attention of the Chinese Pilgrims who visited India. It may 
therefore be interesting to see whether ita situation might not correspond 
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with any of the monasteries described by them, and whose supposed site 
is at present considered by scholars as doubtfully fixed.” 

MaTHURA—A new Konishka inseription—Dr. G. Boner writes from 
Vienna to the Acodemy (March 8): “ OF late, Dr. J. Burgess has begun, 
at my request, fresh excavations in the Kankali Tila at Mathuri, where 
Sir A. Cunningham found the important inseriptions from the reigns of the 
Indo-Feythian kings—Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, published in 
vol. 1 of his Archalogiea! Reports. To-day I have received from Dr. Bur- 
gress, 18 the first result of his labors, two excellent impressions of a most inter- 
esting fragment of an inscription, found on Jan. 30. It is dated in the year 
T of the mahdériéja rijdtiral ja] Shiki Kanishka, and mentions a wichaka, or 
Jaina preacher, of the Aryyodeha (or perhaps Aryyadeha) gana, and of the 
Niagabhtta kula, Both these subdivisions of the Jaina monks occur in the 
longer list of teachers in the Kalpasitra, p. 290 of Dr, Jacobi’s translation, 
where it is stated that Nigab/dte is the first bula of the Vddeha gana. The 
inscription proves that this school—which, according to the Jaina tradition, 
was founded about 200 8. c. in Magadha—flourished at Mathurd about the 
end of the firet century 4.p. I shall publish the inscription in the next 
number of the Vienna Oriental Journal.” 

MatHurA Distmot.— Earthenware Sarcophagii—A. Rea, Esq., reports 
(Nov. 9, 1887) his interesting investigations of prehistoric burial-places, 
In the district of Mathuri, at Dadampatti, Paravai, Anapanadi, and Ko 
daikanal, from which we extract the following. 

DapameatTi—At Dadampatti, on the eastern outskirts of the village, 
are traces of about a dozen tombs, Some have been at one time or other 
partly excavated, Those remaining show a large stone kist underground, 
formed of stone sinhe on the top, sides, and bottom, These were once en- 
closed by stone circles, but in only one case does this remain, and that, only 
partially. On removing the slab which covered one of them—which was 
quite on the surface—the tomb itself was found at over 3 feet below it. It 
was shaped like the pyriform earthen tombs at Pallivaram. The semi- 
globular earthen lid—which had once covered it in, and which would 
extend up to the stone slab on the surface—was broken, but a few portions 
of it remained. Arranged around the outside of the rim was a series of 
chatties, all broken; from the different fragmenis, there seemed to have 
been about half a dozen of them: they were all very soft and brittle. 
The tomb had a bead-moulded rim, and the portions of the cover which 
remained overlapped it by 10 ins., the edge of the cover-rim was plain 
without moulding. On clearing the inside, were found a few bones and 
an tron spear-head. 

Paraval.—tIn a similar tomb found at Paravai, the contents were some 
bones and chatties, and a large number of beads. The beads are very 
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peculiar and interesting ; some are of a reddish semi-transparent material 
with milky streaks through them. A few are of a greenish hue, and others 
of white crystal. Most of them have a design in white inlaid work ; the 
lines seem to have been graved on the surface, and the white enamel filled 
in. ‘These are important, among other respects, in that they resemble beads 
found at the Seven Pagodas. Another tomb, removed from Paravai to 
Mathura and there opened, contained a quantity of human bones, evidently 
those of a large-sized person, An unusually large number of utensils were 
also found, fifteen in all. 

The Inst tomb examined here was perfectly complete, with cover in 
position, The tomb and cover were cracked in different places, but no 
piece was out of place. The contents might therefore be expected to be 
complete, The cracks were sufficiently wide to admit of soil finding ita 
way inside along with moisture, This tomb and others since examined 
perfectly corroborate the theory, that all such tombs as these seemed to 
have had « lid on the top. On comparing their proportions, it is found 
that those pyriform tombs at Pallivaram are all broken off nearly midway 
down their original depth, 

AnaPanapi.—The tombs at Anapanadi, (on the southeast outskirts of 
Mathura), are all pyriform in shape, and stand in a piece of waste ground 
to the east of the village. The ground in its extent and general appear- 
ance exactly resembles that at Paravai, The tombs appear above the 
ground singly and in groups. They vary considerably in size. All were 
of a coarse, red earthenware material, of a very different clay from the 
finely-grained light material of the enclosed amaller articles. Some few 
tombs however—always amall—which I noticed most particularly at this 
place, were made of the thin black and red glazed earthenware of the 
amall yesels, about three-sixteenths of an inch thick, This make of tomb 
was comparatively limited in number; they were evidently used by a 
superior class, and—from the bones found inside—seemingly for females. 
One of this latter form of tomb, on examination, was found te contain 
three nicely-ehaped little veasels, 

A tomb of the more ordinary earthenware remained with its globular 
cover complete; it measured 3 feet in diameter and 4 feet deep including , 
the lid. As usual, it was cracked in different places. It stood deep in 
the ground, with none others appearing on the surface within a consider- 
able distance of it, In this waa found one eolitary vessel. There were 
no other fragments, and, os the tomb was complete, none could have pre- 
viously been taken out. Very different is this from the fifteen articles 
found in the one from Paravai before mentioned. None of the bones found 
in any of the tombs were calcined. In another tomb of thick earthen- 
ware, were found eome bones and three vessels, besides broken fragmenta 
of others. 
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One striking peculiarity in the articles found in these sarcophagi is the 
surince-glaze, if it might be so called. It might be more properly described 
a8 a gloss, as it has little or no hardness or brittleness, but has more the ap- 
pearance of polish on wood-work or horn, The portions intended to be seen 
when the vessel was in use, i. ¢., the top and exterior, are smooth and glazed, 
while the bottom side has been left rough by the potter, and is unglazed. 
Tn one fragment the outside is the usual black and red glaze, while the inside 
is dull blaek. A slight portion of the inner upper surface has the glaze, 
and it has exactly the streaked appearance of having been laid on with a 
brush or rubbed with some material till polished—almost certainly the lat- 
ter. One other peculiarity is the difference in color of material in the same 
vessel. One fragment shows this perfectly—the black, the full thickness 
at the top, tapering down towards the bottom centre of the inside where its 
thickness is a mere line. While the red is thickest on the bottom thinning 
up the outside till it fades into the black at two-thirds of the height. Most 
of these articles are either round or pointed on the bottom, and if kept up- 
right in the kiln would require a support to steady them. 

KODAIKANAL (near ).— Megalithieremains.— Pulni Hills Kistvaens—T here 
are quite a number of groups of kistvaens scattered about the sides of the 
valley west from the Perumal Peak ; these have been generally noticed in 
Mr. Sewell’s Topographical Lists of Antiquities (vol. 1, p. 288). 

A mile to the north is another fine group of kistvaens in yery complete 
preservation. This has also the same peculiarity of a square enclosing base- 
ment. The kistyaens stand complete, with their top slabs in their proper 
positions. Some of these are very large, and one of them must weigh at 
least five tons. The contents of this, like the others, have, at one time or 
other, been cleared out, and only a few pieces of broken pottery were found, 
These were interesting in that they shewed the peculiar black and red glazed 
colors of the pottery found in the plains near Mathura. If this does not 
show that these were used by migratory sections of the tribes who used the 
others on the plains, it wonld prove they must have had some connections 
with them when they used the same kinds of pottery. 

There was another group, not far from these, on the opposite side of the 
valley, and there are many others, probably, scattered about the place. 

The square bujlt basement of these kistvaens is a peculiarity in its way, 
and is but one of the many varieties of megalithic remains pertaining to 
different parts of the country, Cromlechs and dolmens are found, with 
slight variations in their character, all the world over; and it is also inter- 
esting to find that funeral jars, seemingly such as these we have lately been 
examining, are found in other countries besides India, Between Cartha- 
gena and Almeria, the remains of a prehistoric colony have lately been 
found which are believed to have been inhabited by some unknown race 
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previous to the Aryans. Numbers of utensils, ornaments, and arms have 
been found, some without trace of metal, and others in stone, iron, and 
bronze. Remains of bodies were found buried in farge jars and in tiled 
square enclosures. This in Spain; and in Africa also, an aboriginal tribe 
—in Taveta—have burial customs which are similar in some respects to 
those in India. 

When we find cromlechs, stone circles and other megalithic remains in 
different parts of the world presenting a wonderful similarity in design and 
arrangement to each other, it would argue either a wandering primeval tribe 
in early periods of ancient society, or different races having connection with 
exch other, We find, in India, megalithic and various forms of earthen- 
ware receptacles for the dead, which have evidently been used conten po 
raneoualy with each other, The probability therefore is, that these earthen 
tombs may perhaps be as widespread as the meraliths are known to be. 
Those buried in these ancient Indian jars could only have been placed in a 
sitting posture, similar to that practised by certain-modern burying castes, 
It is certainly curious to find the same jars and similar custom at the pres- 
ent day in Africa, A wider investigation might reveal a more widesprend 
practice still prevailing in other countries, [Indian items communicated 
by Robert Sewell, Exg.] | 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


Basviomia.— German Expedition—Some time ago, L. Simon donated to 
the Museum of Berlin the sum of 40,000 marks for exploration in Baby- 
lonia. The sum being too small to allow of excavations under a firman, 
the Museum decided to send out a party merely for purposes of survey and 
exploration, This party consisted of Messrs. Moritz, Koldewey and L, 
Meyer, They visited a number of mounds, but especially Zerghul and 
Et Hibbe, to the study of whose hecropoli they mainly confined themselves, 
The principal result attained has heen the certai nty that the ancient Baby- 
lomians of the fourth millenium n. c. cremated their dead, The burning 
of the bodies took place at distinet cremating-stations and in such a way 
that a certain spot in the artificial mound was covered with a terracotta 
jar; the body was Inid on it and then covered in with another jar placed 
over it like a cover. On top were placed the inflammable materials (asphalt 
sid cane) which produced a very strong heat, as the bronze objects were 
generally reduced to formless lumps. Perhaps the jars had openings to let 
in the fire, as the bodies are usually completely reduced to ashes, After 
the cremation, the entire spot was uzain covered up with a jar, effacing 
all trace of the operation, Body being placed upon body, a large hill 
arose in time, that at Zerghul being raised 15 met. ahove the eurface of 
the plain. By the side of these cremating-stations, there were cremating- 
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houses, forthe upper classes, built like the houses forthe living. At El-Hibba 
is a town about four kilom, long with narrow streets, each house having a 
number of rooms, and nearly every room containing burnt bodies. Pro- 
vision of food is made for the dead. On the floor of each room of the dead 
aire one or more largeearthen vases for food, and others for drink, correspond- 
ing to the number of deceased, Few objects have been found with the bodies, 
as they were seldom undisturbed : still there were gold earrings, seal-cyl- 
inders, efe.; also many earthern vessels, those at “ El-Hibba” being the 
latest in date. Both necropoli (at Zerghul and at EL Hibba) belong to the 
earliest period of Babylonia, as is shown by a building inscription found 
at El-Hibba which belongs to the early prince Eannadu.and is still in the 
most hieratic characters. This practice of cremation was not, however, con- 
fined to the early period, but was also practised at a later time, as was shown 
by a number of cremating-stations found in various parts of Babylonia.— 
Berl, phil. Woeh., 1888, No. 3. 
PALESTINE. 

Tae Amorrres.—A. H. Sayce writes from Cairo (Feb. 12), “I find 
that I forgot to say anything about a curious ethnological fact which I 
observed during my recent journey, The casts and notes taken by Mr. 
Petrie last year have shown that the Amorites of the Egyptian monu- 
ments were a white-skinned, fair-haired, and blue-eyed population. Now 
the population of the coast-land from Gaza (or rather Khan-Yinas) to 
ElArish is predominantly of this character, and stands ont in striking 
contrast to the swarthy Beduin population by which it is surrounded, It 
is diffieult to believe that the Crusaders can have left so permanent o 
record of their presence in this part of the country; and what makes it 
probable that the population in question is descended from some early race 
(like the Kabyles in Algeria) is the resemblance between their features 
and those of the Amorites as depicted by the Egyptian artists."— Academy, 
Feb, 25, 

AswaLon.—. ScHick writes to the Pal. Explor, Fund (Oet., Jan.) that 
the Governor has discovered, on # site about in the middle of the ancient 
town of Askalon, two marble slabs seulptured in high-relief, which appear 
to have formed pilnsters in some ancient structure. The larger and more 
important of the reliefs is reproduced (in lithog. from a photog.) in the 
Jan. No. It represents Atlas kneeling and sustnining the globe, on which 
stands a draped winged [female] figure of life-size: the slab measures about 
10 ft. long, 2 ft. broad, 10 ins. thick. The relief on the smaller slab (about 
6 ft. long, 24 broad, 7 ins. thick) represents a lift-size winged female figure. 
In both the winged figures, the face is greatly injured, and the arms are 
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Jerusalem —In 1562, the Russian Government bought a piece of ground 
near the church of the Holy Sepulchre: it was surrounded by walls filled 
with earth to about 15 ft. above the street. During 1887, on removing 
the earth, ruins of shops were found, and were demolished in order to erect 
anew building. By this removal was uncovered an ancient payement (of 
a forum?) on which the walls of these shops had been erected, apparently 
in Byzantine times, These shops appear to have formed a part of a mar- 
ket arranged in two streets, other portions of which had been cleared in 
former excavations.—Pal, Explor. Fund, Jan, 1883. 

Jorra.—Tombs—The Russian Archimandrite of Jerusalem recently 
purchased some land situated one hour to the north of the station of Joppa. 
Excavations have led to the discovery of a series of tombs with Hebrew 
and (Greek inscriptions. On the tombstones are given the names of the 
deceased, his father and his family, but no date. Cohen and Levi occur. 
A number bear the representation of the seven-branched candlestick, and 
most of them have, after the nume, the word shalom. The largest (one 
met. long and 50 vent. wide) bears the inscription: “ Here is the tomb of 
RB. Juda, son of R. Tarphon. May his soul rest in peace ; may his memory 
be blest! Peace !"—Archives Israelites, Nov. 24, 1887, 


PHCENICIA. 


SIDON= Saipa.— Further discovery,—In November there was found, in a 
garden not fur from the “Cavern of Apollo” (Megerat-Abloun), a well 
leading to several chambers, one of which contained an anthropoid sar- 
eophagus of white marble, still intact. Hamdi Bey had the well filled-in, 
and proposed to begin regular excavations in February or March,—Ferue 
Arch., 1888, 1, p. 91. 


ASIA MINOR. 


Kyme.—Augusteum and its sculptures—In November, near the place 
(next to the hut of a man named Perganli) where M. Sol. Reinach exca- 
vated in 1851, some very interesting sculptures have come to light. A wall 
was found encircling « hill, and within its circuit were the sculptures, A 
marble basrelief has, on a background painted dark red, two Erotes and 
a garland, all covered with bright colors. The rest of the sculptures are 
in the round: (1) a female bust of the “Juno” type, of natural size, with 
a diadem, wavy hair painted red: (2) a male bust (Tiberius, according to 
Baltazzi Effendi) of natural size, veiled na a pontif, the front of Paros marble 
and the back of bluish marble; (3) a male head of Paros marble, perfeetly 
preserved and of fine style, with short hair; (4) 0 male bust, of natural size, 
like the preceding, with the head surrounded by a fillet colored purple and 
filled with holes, curly hair, and of the “Apollo” type: (5) a draped female 
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statue, finely preserved, three quarters life-size, with the head of a separate 
piece of Paros marble, and traces of red on the chiton and gilt on the hima- 
tion; (6) fragments of the statue of a Roman Emperor. 

M. Reinach thinks that these busts and statues of Roman Emperors and - 
Empreases may be from an Augustewm built here by Tiberius, analogous 
to that found at Otricoli in 1777, and is confirmed in his hypothesis by an 
inscription of Tiberius dated 34/35 a. p., four years after the Pozzuoli in- 
scription commemorating the restoration of the Asiatic cities by Tiberius. 
—Revue Arch., 1858, 1, p, 85. 

Percamon (neighborhood of )—At a recent meeting of the Archeological 
Society of Berlin (Dec. 9) C, Schuchardt gave some details regarding the 
neighborhood of Pergamon studied by him in 1586. At the foot of the Kara- 
dagh, between Atarneus and Pitane, he found the site of Kanai, surrounded 
by watch-towers and connected with Pergamon by a line of small forts used 
as signal stations. Analogous towers are to be found at Lesbos and Kolo- 
phon. Several of these forte retain marks of the installation and life of small 
‘jsolated mountain garrisons: the tower is placed in the centre of a plateau, 
with a cistern on one side and a small nekropolis on the other, while lower 
down are traces of'amal] houses built on a uniform plan.— Berl. phil. Woeh., 
1888, No. 3, 

KYPROS. 


Proposen Excavations. —The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Stud- 
ies hus issued a preliminary program concerning some proposed excavations 
in Kypros, The Society itself contributes £150, and the Managing Com- 
mittee of the British School at Athens contribute the like sum on condition 
that the control of the exploration be in the hands of the Director of the 
School, Mr. Ernest A. Gardner, and that those who take part in the work 
enroll themselves as students of the School. Cambridge and Oxford con- 
tribute money, and send out, respectively, Mr. M. R. James and Mr. D,G. 
Hogarth, both names already known in archwology. Zoilogy and natural 
science generally are entrusted to Dr, Guillémard, and an architect, Mr. 
R. Elsey Smith, is to be sent out at the joint cost of the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects and the British School at Athens. The Commitee wisely 
refrain from stating precisely with what sites they intend to begin opera- 
tions: ample discretion is to be left to Mr. Gardner when he reaches the 
field of action, Nothing seems wanting but money (subscriptions to Mr. 
Walter Leaf, Hon. Treas., Old Change, London, E. O.).— Builder, Dec. 31; 
Class, Review, 1, 10. 

Professor A. H. Sayce writes from Larnaka (Jan. 10, 1888), “ From 
the excayator’s point of view, I must confess that my visit to Kypros has 
been a disappointment to me. Excavations at Old Paphos (Kuklia), im- 
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portant as they would be for the history of Phoinikian art and the worship 
of Aphrodité, would, I fear, be too costly to be undertaken except by a 
government; and at places like Neo-Paphos, Soli, and Salamis, the relics 
of antiquity seem too modern to be worth the trouble of disinterring. Even 
the tumuli in the vicinity of Salamis, eo far as 1 was able to examine them, 
have all been opened, apparently in the Roman period. One of them, on 
the road from Famagusta to Larnaka, has been built round a core of eut 
stones. It is probable that the best sites for the excavator are to be found 
in the Karpas Promontory—at all events, these have hitherto escaped the 
spade of the treasure-hunter or antiquary, and the immense caves which 
exist in their neighborhood are full of promise to a disciple of Professor 
Boyd Dawkins. 

*"T may note here that Dr. Richter has some rude clay-cylinders which 
seem ty me to be imitations, not of Babylonian cylinders, but of Egyptian 
cylinders of the xt dynasty: and that Col, Warren possesses five remark- 
able Babylonian cylinders with cuneiform inscriptions (which at present I 
am tinable to read) which are said to come from Ammogeti, in the neigh- 
borhood of Old Paphos, It may be hoped that Mr, Ernest Gardner, who 
is just now digging on the site of an old Phoinikian fortress at Liondari, 
near Nikosia, on behalf of the Hellenic Society, may find it possible to 
undertake some excavations also at Paraskevi."— Academy, Feb. 11, 

Kourion.— The excavations undertaken at Kourion by the Vicomte de 
Castillon, the French consul at Larnaka, on behalf of the Louvre, in order 
to teat Gen. di Cesnola’s account of hia discovery of a temple-trensure there, 
show what may be discovered even on sites which have been frequently 
worked. Among the objects found by him is a beautiful Hellenic vase of 
the best epoch, with the words MeyaxAys caddy scratched upon it, Within 
it was placed « second vase, and in this a bronze helmet. Many articles 
of gold were found at the same time, as well as specimens of Phoinikian 
glass. Among the jewellery is a gold ring, the ehaton of whieh has been 
engraved by Phoinikian artists with the representation of a ship. The prow 
and stern of the ship terminate in the head of Anubis, and upon the deck 
are figuresin asemi-Egyptian style, one of them being that of a seated deity.” 
—A. H. Sayer, Academy, Feb. 11. 

ParHos—Mr. Enwesr A: GARDNER writes from Kypros (Feb, 18) to 
the Athenewm (March 10), that, after working « fortnight on the site of 
ancient Paphos, the conclusion is that it will repay a thorough exeavation, 
He says: “ we have as yet no answer from the Government in reply to our 
request for permission to dig upon more than one site, and we are there- 
fore compelled to devote our attention entirely to Paphos. Here, however, 
we have found enough work to keep us employed in the meanwhile. Upon 
the site of the rreat temple itself we have made numerous trenches, descend- 
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ing for the most part to the solid rock. We have thus found various pave- 
ments and walls; some of the latter are of deep foundation and good con- 
struction, and will, I trust, enable us to reconstruct, at least in part, the 
plan of the temple. We hope next week to begin clearing the site com- 
pletely of earth ; this is not an impossible task, as the foundations are not 
in many places at any considerable depth below the surface. The inscrip- 
tions we have found are interesting in themselves, and seem to promise a 
rich harvest as our work proceeds. We have already unearthed eleven 
Greek and two Kypriote inscriptions; to these may be added three others 
which were lying on the surface, but apparently had never before been read, 
In the village have been found about twenty more, a few of which have 
been already published, but in almost all eases with so much inaccuracy 
that a new publication is necessury. Most of the inscriptions we have dug 
out have been on the bases of statues of the Ptolemaic period, and throw 
some light upon the history of that time, One waa on the pedestal of the 
statue erected by the Paphians to Tiberius in gratitude for his rebuilding 
their temple. Another isa letter of Antiochos to Ptolemy Alexander con- 
cerning certain Seleucians whe had done a service to his father. The most 
interesting, perhaps, is a record of the contributors to the "EAgoypurriay. 
Two statues have been found, one small and rode in style, the other in poor 
condition and of a late period. ‘Thus there is some promise of a tangible 
return for our expenditure as well a3 of an increase in our knowledge of 
the site. 

“We have meanwhile been trying various tomb-sites in the neighbor- 
hood. In this work we have received great help from our chief overseer, 
Georghi Ali Georghi, whose local knowledge und sugacity are extraordinary. 
We have found many graves, of various periods, but unfortunately a large 
number had been rifled in Roman times. Moet of the pottery is of the Ky- 
priote type, ornamented with concentric rings. But we do not yet seem 
to have found the place of the earlier tombs, though one * Mycenm’ vase 
seemed to point to their proximity. We have found one stele with rough 
volutes, another with an ornament in blue and red paint and a Kypriote 
inscription.” | 

Paraskevi—* The museums and collections of Kypros have impressed 
me with the belief that, so far as tombs are concerned, the most. interest- 
ing results are likely to be obtained by excavations in the prehistoric 
nekropolis of Paraskevi, close to Nikosia, This has been worked for many 
years, but many of the tombs contained in it are still unopened. Most of 
the Kypriote cylinders sold in Nikosia probably come from it. On one 
of them, now in the Kypros Museum, I noticed the figure of a double-— 
headed eagle, like that on the Hittite monuments of Asia Minor, A Baby- 
lonian cylinder, with two lines of cuneiform inseription, has recently been 
found in one of the tombe. 
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“The pottery of Paraskevi is for the most part pre-Phoinikian, some of 
it being incised and the lines filled with white; some of it being orna- 
mented with reliefs, which frequently assume the figure of a snake. In 
one instance, I observed the figures of deer delineated in precisely the 
same way as on cylinders of the Kypriote class. 

Souios (near).— Karavostasi adjoins the site of Soli. Here I sought 
in vain for any traces of an age earlier than that of the Romans; but, in 
the Simniti Valley about two miles to the west, Dr, Richter has found 
pottery of the Mykenaian type."—A, H. Saycr, Academy, Feb. 11. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE, 

Tue [oxtc Carrras.—The forty-seventh program of the Winckelmann 
Featival, held annually by the Archwological Society at Berlin, has for its 
subject “The Ionic capital.” Dr. Puchatein, in the preface to his mono- 
graph, says distinctly that his object is not to discover the origin of the 
form, but to classify existing specimens in certain local and chronological 
groups. ‘The greater number of his examples are from Oriental architec- 
ture, decoration, and pictorial work, aa is natural from the fact that his 
archwological labors have been in the East. Among the illustrations are 
some from Assyrian reliefs, Phoinikiun bronze bowls, an sedicula from Bog- 
haz Keui with very primitive Ionic columns, ete.— Builder, Jan, 7. 

The attention called to the origin of the Ionic capital by Mr. J. T, 
Clarke (Joursat, 1, 1-20) has appeared to produce a number of inter- 
esting monographs on the subject, among which is that by Mr. Goodyear 
(JOURNAL, ti, 271-302), In the present number of this Journal there 
appears a paper by Mr. Trowbridge, a member of the American School 
at Athens, on Early Ionic capitals recently found on the Akropolis. 

Amonoos (Island of ).—The French School at Athens, having obtained 
permission from the Greek Government to make excavations in Amorgos, 
have already commenced operations, and their labors have been so far 
erowned by the discovery of the steps of some ancient public building, 
which cannot yet be definitely specified. JA pretty long inscription has 
also been found in the same place, the contents of which have not yet been 
made public.—Athenewm, March 17. 

ATHENS.— EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS,—The results of the latest 
excavations from an architectural standpoint are given as follows by Ka- 
werau in the Deutsche Bauzeitung, 1888, No.1. Setting aside the old Athena 
temple and the small sanctuary consisting of a cella and vestibule against 
the north wall which were discovered some time ago, the most important 
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ruins are those of an ancient Royal palace northeast of the Erechtheton. 
Starting at the Propylaia and skirting the N. wall, we come across the 
ruins of an edifice divided into three rooms of unequal size, leaning against 
the retaining wall. It is proved by inscriptions to be the Chalkotheke or 
Treasure-house, whose site had been sought in the opposite corner of the 
Akropolis. It consists of a narrow portico facing the south, and behind 
this two chambers. The foundations are made of blocks of poros stone, 
and Dr, Dérpfeld assigns them to Kimon’s time. From the plan it will be 
seen that had the north hall of the Propylaia been carried out according to 
the project of Mnesikles, part of the Treasure-house must have been pulled 
down. The few remains that exist of the upper outer walls on the N. 
and FE, show a later construction than that of the foundations, being of 
poroa blocks which are smoothed and edged on the interior. At a con- 
siderable depth below this construction were found the surrounding walls 
of a cistern, partly cut out of the native rock, partly built up of blocks of 
poros, of which several rows remained in place. It consisted of at least 
two chambers, the W. part of the second having been destroyed by later 
constructions. The cistern was calculated to supply the entire settlement 
with water even in time of siege and drought, for it was placed at the 
lowest point and received the entire water-fall of the western half of the 
Akropolis, and the chambers themselves are large, the remaining mens- 
uring 8 by 9 met. The period may be that of Peisistratos. The canal, 
marked with a heavy dotted line on the plan is of later date but earlier 
than the Mnesiklean Propylain: it is built of large squared poros stone, 
and starts by the west wall of the Chalkotheke and follows the line of the 
outer Akropolis-wall under the north wing of the Propylnia and breaks 
through the wall at the N. W. 

Following the North wall in an easterly direction we come to the remains 
of yery ancient walls built of bricks and earth, somewhat thin and care- 
leasly built: others are more carefully built and with larger stones, and 
evidently belong to some public constructions. Especially to be noticed, in 
the latter category, is a tower-like, squarish construction of large Cyclopean 
blocks, which has walls more than a meter thick. All these ruins rise, at 

-most, 1.50 met. above the surface of the rock, Such remains continue up 
to the Erechtheion. 

Archaio Royal palace—To the east of the Erechtheion were found a 
series of very early walls of quarried stone and earth evidently belonging 
to a large structure: from the strength and size of the blocks, and the 
peculiarity of ground-plan, this structure was evidently a palace, to which 
a flight of steps led up. These steps are built of immense blocks of stone 
and are similar to those at Tiryns: they are placed in a cleft bounded on 
one side by the steep northern declivity, on the other by an immense rock: 
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eight of these steps remain, The portions of the palace hitherto discovered, 
being comparatively low and towards the edge of the Akropolis, are cer- 
tainly not the main part of the building; other remains show that it ex- 
tended further to the E. and 8. towards the top of the rock. It appears 
certuin, from the analogy of other early palaces, that here also the Royal 
palace with its dependencies occupied the entire summit of the Akropolis: 
this is supported by remnants of walls near the Ston, Proceeding east, we 
come neross a Pelasgie wall built of immense blocks, which probably en- 
circled an upper terrace. Here, as at Tiryns and Mykenni, the different 
portions of the palace, following the natural lay of the land, were placed 
on different levels. The depth of rubbish at the summit was so slight that 
almost nothing of this main part of the building has escaped. Several large 
rooms, however, were found in the lower portion, one measuring about 6.05 
by 4.05 met.: aleo corridors and a tower-like room, The outer walls, indi- 
cated on the plan by a delicate outer parallel line, show a facade carefully 
built of Isree unworked blocks, as in the outer Pelasgic walls of ‘Tiryns 
and Mykenui, except that in Athens flat stones are more often employed 
with rounded or polygonal blocks, ‘The walls at present are 1.50 met. above 
the rock at their highest point, Of objects of any sort belonging to the 
palace, with the exception of unburnt bricks, only one of importance has 
been found. It is a stone cubical base for a wooden column, like those of 
Tiryns. On the east side, within the wall of Kimon, a part of the Pelusgie 
wall has come to light, and near it the remains of an important construction 
connected with the early fortifications — Beri, phil, Woeh., 1888, Nos, 4,5, 

For a comparative study of this early palace with those of Tiryns and 
Mykenai, see a paper in the Berf phil, Woehenschrift, March 3. The altar 
of Zeus Herkeios of the palace is placed in the Pandroseion of the Erech- 
theion, and thus # starting point is obtained for the entire arrangement, and 
the main and side entrances are identified—the main approach being on 
the west, not, as at Tiryns, on the east. 

The temple of Roma and Atiyustua is 25 met. east of the Parthenon ex- 
actly on its axis, and is a small cireylar building of white marble, sur- 
rounded by nine Tonic columns, with a diameter not above seven met, I¢ 
was in ita foundations that new fragments of the second archaic poros rable- 
sculptures were found, representing the contests of Herakles,— Berl phil. 
Woeh,, 1887, No. 49, 

Archaic pediment-seulptures—In digging below the foundations of the 
temple dedicated to Roma, the Graves and the Demos (Roma and Ay- 
gustus), the discovery of which is noticed above, some remarkable frag- 
ments of archaic seulpture came to light. It was instantly recognized that 
they belong to one of the two very curious and interesting pediment com- 
positions—the earliest extunt—representing Herakles engaged in contests 
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with the Hydra and with Triton, which were discovered two years ago 
and published in the Mitth. d. d. dreh. Inet. (1885, 4; 1886, 1): they are 
executed In poros-stone in the very lowest relief. The new fragments are 
reported to belong to the relief which represents the contest of Herakles 
with Triton.— Berl, phil. Woeh., 1588, No. 1; Builder, Jan. 7. 

Archaic Statuary.—In the excavations at the southeast corner of the Par- 
thenon, near the Akropolis Museum, have been found two archaic heads, 
smaller than nature, the one in marble, the other in terracotta, and a mar- 
ble figure in form of a soanon, with a kithara in its right hand. 

Further digging led to a discovery of the highest importance. At a 
depth of about four met. from the present level, was found the bearded 
head of 2 man of heroic size, carved in poros-atone, well preserved, and 
retaining a covering of rich and brilliant coloring. The hair and beard 
are painted blue and the face red. What is remarkable, however, is that 
the pupils of the eyes are not only painted in, but also delineated with the 
chisel. This head, which forms one of the most ancient sculptures ever 
found upon the Akropolis, will attract considerable attention both from 
the style of workmanship and the material of which it is made. It appears 
_ to be the head of a Triton, the rest of the body, in the form of a serpent 
ending in the tail of » fish, having been found a few days before near the 
same place. Later, was discovered a marble relief representing the head 
of a horse, still preserving the bronze bit in its mouth; and a fragment of 
an archaic vase with a border in relief representing a chariot race—Athe- 
newm, March 3, 10, 17. 

The recent finding of a marble head quite analogous to that of the Apol- 
lon of the west pediment of Olympia, added to the evidence of the bronze 
head of the same style discovered here in 1886, favors the assertion of Pau- 
sanias, that the pediment is the work of an Attic artist. Three pieces of 
sculpture of calcareous tufs have been found that are anterior to any of 
the archaic marble sculptures excavated during the last two years.—Aevue 
Arch., 1888, 1, p. 63. 

THE ANCIENT ROAD FROM ATHENS TO THE AcCADEMY.— Within the last 
few days the ancient road leading from Athens to the Academy of Plato 
has been discovered, during some excavations made near the silk-factory. 
Although not paved, the road is well preserved, presenta « hard surface, and 
is quite intact. It is being laid bare on both sides. The excavation of the 
road has resulted further in the discovery of several lekythoi with borders 
on a white ground, belonging to the archaic epoch; also a terracotta dise 
on which is represented a man with wings on both shoulders and feet, pro- 
bably a Hermes.—Atheneum, March 17. 

New Mvusevms.—It has become necessary to build a second Museum on 
the Akropolis, on account of the multiplicity of recent discoveries: in it 
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are to be stored all the smaller and, in general, the less important suntiqtri- 
ties, Phe Minister of Public Instruction at Athens will present shortly to 
the Greek Chamber a Bill for the foundation of a museum of casts to be 
erected In the rear of the Central Museum on the road to Patiasia. The 
casts will embrace copies of all the chief works of ancient art contained in 
foreign museums.— Atheneum, Jan, 21; Butlder, Jan. 28, 

CATALOGUE of THE CenTRaL Musrum.—M. Kannapras has recently 
published a catalogue of’ the antiquities in the Central Museum, in Greek, 
under the title: Kataaoroz roy kewtrixoy AFxaloaormkoy Movaetoy fed II. 
KafGadia, youxot ébdpow raw doyaonrav, 1886-87. Ofthe three parts, only 
the first two have yet come to hand: these include a description of 170 stat- 
ues or basreliefs belonging to archnic art, to the developed period, or to the 
Alexandrian epoch. The order is chronological, and every description is 
followed by bibliographical indications. At the close there is to be a con- 
cordance with the numbers of the catalogues of MM. Kekule, Heyde- 
mann and Sybel. The archaic series is extremely important, in¢luding 54 
pieces, of which 13 sre from the excavations of the temple of Apollon Ptoos, 
6 from Delos, 5 from Eleusis.— Revue Critique, 1887, No. 49. 

DELPHI.— Jn vestigation of the aite-—In prevision of the impending exeaya- 
tions by the French School, a German, M, Pomtow, has, with the assistance 
of an architect, made a survey of the site, and has communicated the resulta 
to the Archeological Institute of Berlin (July, 1887). Hismain object was 
to draw up an exact plan of the village of Kastri. in order Lo note on it 
any discoveries: this plan, which contains all the houses, is drawn on a 
scale of 1/750: the famous polygonal wall has been drawn on ascale of 1/50 
with the exact position of each of the G00 inscriptions that have been read 
there by the German and French archseologists, The western nekropolis has 
been found, and a boustrophedon inseription in the Selinous alphabet (end 
vicent.). It was impossible to draw up a plan of the entire ancient city, 
but a complete study was made of the sacred enclosure, whose peribolos 
(the Helleniko wall) is in great part preserved on the north and west. In 
the centre is the terrace of the temple supported by a very early polygonal 
wall: only the eastern end was known nlong a distance of 77 metres; the 
west end has been found, about 75 met, further. About two metres more 
of the E. section were uncovered and some inedited inscriptions copied. 
The crepidoma of the temple is visible on the &. Hide, and a trench dug 
toa depth of three met. did not reach its foundations, Parallel walls were 
built from E. to W. to uphold the earth, and between them were subtere 
ranean chambers (Sumdra tedéyaa) whose roof formed the floor of the 
temple. The only visible remains of the building are about thirty drums 
of columns of Parnassos stone and fifteen drums of marble Ionic columns, 
Plans were drawn up of the theatre and thestadium, The recent discovery 
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of the Stoa of the Athenians in a spot quite different from what was ex- 
pected had made it probable that the views hitherto held regarding the 
arrangement of the buildinge within the iseay were erroneous. lt was 
thought that the Sacred Way led direct from the fountain Kastalia to the 
eastern door of the temple, and that the treasuries and ex-votos were pic- 
tureaquely arranged on either side, It is now proved that the entrance 
was on the south, and that the road, taking a détowr along the 8. E, corner 
of the wall, rose towards the temple on the east. This route is shown in 
the Pythic procession on a basrelief published by Weleker (Alte Denk- 
miler, u, pl. 1, 3.) whieh contains all the topographical details necessary 
for the identification, Besides this, the direction of the Sacred Way to- 
wards the fountain Kastalia has been identified by a number of bases, each 
at a distance of twenty paces from the other, which probably served os 
supports for statues. The point of departure of Pausanias, in his descrip- 
tion, was a dedication in five disticha: this has been found inscribed on o 
hase, at the steps of the 8. E. corner of the peribolos— Berl phil. Woeh., 
1887, No. 42. 

Eceveis— Newly discovered work by Pragiteles—A paper by Benndorf, 
published in the Anzeiger der phil. hist, Classe of Wien (Nov. 16, 1587, 
No. 25) calls attention to the probable existence of a hitherto unsuspected 
work of Praxiteles. During the excavations at Eleusis in 1985, was found 
a head somewhat over life-size, in Parian marble. The type corresponds 
exactly with the so-called Vergil heads in Mantova and on the Capitol, and 
these are evidently ancient copies of some famous original, which could not 
have been a portrait, but from its character rather a god or hero. An in- 
scription of the fifth century tells us that among the other deities honored 
at Eleusis was Euboulos or Eubouleus; and close by the marble head was 
found a dedicatory inscription to this personage, whose name is only another 
synonym for Haides, According to the traditions of Eleusis, he was a herds- 
man who figured in the scene where Kora was carried off by Haides, 5o 
that there may well have been at Eleusis a cult-statue of Eubouleus as a 
demigod. In the Vatican there has long been known to exist a headless 
term with the inscription EvjovAcds UpagtréAovs. This was always consid- 
ered to be the signature of an artist, son of some unknown Praxiteles; but 
there is no doubt now that this interpretation is erroneous, and that the 
missing head of the term was rather a copy of the Eubouleus by the great 
Praxiteles, The Eleusia head presents close analogies to the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, in the moulding of the forehead, the treatment of the hair, and 
in the general individuality and inventiveness of style. In form it most 
resembles the Ganymede of Leochares. On the whole it seems the outcome 
of the more mature age, as the Hermes was of the youth, of the artist.— 
Class. Review, Feb.; Revue Arch., 1888, 1, pp. 64-06 (Sa.. REmace#) ; 
Gazette dea Beaux-Arts, 1888, 1, 69. 
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Archaio relief —A man named Joannes Sakellarion, in digging in a field 
near the nekropolis and the road leading to Thebes, found a basrelief re- 
presenting a warrior, of natural size, giving his helmet to a small attendant. 
The style is said to be archaic.—Revue Arch., 1888, 1, p. 66. 

us —In a village of ancient Elis a group of marble figures has been 
unearthed, the subject being a lioness tearing to pieces a ram. The work 
is attributed to the Hellenic period, and the execution is excellent. The 
inspector of antiquities stationed at Olympia has been dispatched to this vil- 
lage of Varvazseria to make excavations on the spot.— Atheneum, March 3. 

Kepnisia.—The American School at Athens have obtained permission 
from the Greek Government to make excavations at Kephisia, where the 
discovery ofa long-lost temple may be their reward,— Athenaeum, March 3, 

Kemiao=KyTHeRs.— Dr, Schliemann’s Explorations.—The discovery by 
Dr. Schliemann of the early temple of Aphrodite at Kythera has been 
mentioned (vol. mr, p, 443), A report on the remains of the temple has 
bven sent by the discoverer to the Berlin Society of Anthropology, A fuller 
description, with plan and sketches, will appear in the Mittheilungen of the 
German Archeological Institute at Athens. Meanwhile, we are enabled 
to state that the site of the old temple is identical with that of the church 
of the holy Kosmas, It is situated nearly in the centre of the enelosure- 
walls of the old town of Kythera; and it appears that the stones of the 
ancient sanctuary almost sufficed for the erection of the church, The 
temple was a closed structure made of tuff-stone, with two rows of Doric 
columns, four on each side, of ex tremely archaic style, They are all still 
preserved in the church, with their capitals and ornaments; but only two 
Of them, as well as the base of a column, are now in «itu. The columns, 
also, are of tuffl-stone. 

This temple was the earliest one dedicated to Aphrodite Ourania, whose 
worship here seems to have had a Phoinikian origin, and Pausanias speaks 
of her archaic statue, then existing, as being in complete armor, 

On a hill-top in the neighborhood, which is about thirty metres higher, 
there are remains of Cyclopean fortifications, Dr. Schliemann thinks they 
cannot be older than the seventh cen tury B.C., seeing that he did not find 
there any potsherds for which a higher age could be attributed. All former 
excavators have sought for the temple of Aphrodite on the lower terraces 
of the hill-range, but in vain. When digging there, Dr. Schliemani laid 
bare a mass of large building-stones: but these appear to belong to a wall- 
tower of the Macedonian period, ‘The great enclosure-wall of the town, 
which is formed of the same material and is in the same architectural atyle, 
evidently dates from that epoch. For g long time this wall has been ysed 
by the inhabitants as a convenient source Of building-material ; neverthe- 
leas, there are still considerable remains in several places, 
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Dr. Schliemann also made excavations in the old harbor-town of the 
island, at Skandeia, but without finding anything of interest. There are 
nowhere else any artificin] mounds to be seen in Kerigo.— Academy, Jan. 21. 

Kos (Island of )— Temple of Aaklepios,—On this island have accidentally 
been found some sculptured remains which point plainly to the site of the 
once famous temple of Asklepiog. They are an altar, a marble-anake (the 
sacred attribute of the god) and the hornof Amaltheia, It is known, from 
various sources, that this temple was only third in importance to those of 
Epidauros and Athens, that it contained the painting of Antigonos hy 
Apelles and the Aphrodite Anadyomene, and was full of very early votive 
offerings and inscriptions (Strabo, xrv. 2 seq.)—Berl phil. Woeh., 1887, 
No. 50; Builder, Dec. 24. 

Mantineia.— Discoveries by the French School—The following additional 
details supplement the account of the excavations at Mantineia already 
given, vol. 1m, p. 443. The city, now deserted, was for a long time occupied 
by the Byzantines, and several churches were built on the site of ancient 
monuments. In their ruins were found many pieces of architecture, sculp- 
tures, and some thirty inscriptions. Twoaxes of polished stone were found, 
The relief of the pedestal representing Apollon and Marsyas and the Muses, 
though not attributed to Praxiteles who executed the group of Leto and 
her children which it supported, is supposed to belong to his School. 

MyKkenal.— Prehistoric palace.—Mr. Adler, who has recently visited My- 
kenai, has given to the archwological society of Berlin some details regard- 
ing the discovery of the palace. In the 5, E. angle of the lower akropolis 
there were found houses arranged in terraces with stairs, corridors, small 
courts, and storehouses. Twenty-six metres higher, the ruins of the palace 
were uncovered, A stone staircase led to the court, the eastern extremity 
of which is bounded by the Megaron, similar to that of Tiryns. Inside 
is a circular fireplace, with two steps, whose border is decorated with a 
frieze; the decoration belonging to the same style as that of the Myke- 
naian vases. To the west of the Megaron, a second staircase, almost entirely 
of wood, led, according to Mr, Adler, to an upper story, now fallen in, 
above which at a later period was built a long Doric peripteros, fragments 
of which have been found. Thus, at Mykenai, as at Tiryns, a temple rose 
on the ruins of the old royal dwelling —Revue AreA., 1588, 1, p. 67. 

Onoros —Stoa.—The Stoa was completely excavated in 1887. It is 110 
ae lies near the theatre, and was used for the convenience of the 

satre-goers, The main front of the stoa was on one of the long sides, 
eee about 50 Dorie columns, A long inscription, singularly enough, 
was placed in the metopes. The three other sides are formed of finely- 
built, well-preserved walls constructed, below, of large slabs, above, of 
smal! mortar-bound stones, crowned by a simpler cornice than the front, 
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and they have a colored strip of which some traces of red and green re- 
main, In the interior, marble seats were placed around the walls, nearly 
all of which are till in place, some of them having inscriptions of the 
dedicator or owner. It was divided across into'three parts: a central hall 
(divided lengthwise, in two, by Ionic columns) and two emaller wings 
separated from it by a small poros wall, through the middle of which a 
doorway was cut.— Berl. phil, Woeh., 1888, No. 9. 

Pemateus.— Phenicio- Greek inscription —An important Phoinikian in- 
scription haa recently been found at the Peiraieus, near the spot where 
others had previously come to light, and has been purchased for the Louvre. 
It is transcribed and tranzlated ss follows by M. Renan in the Revwe Arché- 
ologique (Jan—Feb., 1888, p.o): 

TOY? NSON 732 OTS AI ON PAS oY Vill Neva om? Mil of 4 
BINNS ISN TaD 937 OONNS Oy un Ned wR pp 3 Dyayne’ TR 2 
23 TYR FD) OFNND ASM ON [3 3 nnd % o1s773 PAN My 3 
AS 9p 7? ONC WN ODN AND? + Oy eS Mw way oN 4 

1 MIDIUN [Y DINND Ny NO PAN Nasa Ny OPN 5 

nn? D oxos77 psd OPN HDDS INE” Tt NasD Moy Dy 6 
SyD wx OD FN ADS Ode) A oD DTA er fa? 7 
7p AN Mes 8 

“On the fourth day (of the month of mirzah), of the fifteenth year (of 
the era) of the people of Sidon: Jt has pleased’ the Sidonians.. ... | to 
crown Semabaal, son of Magon, who has been nasi of the community for 
the temple and for the construction of the portico of the temple, | with a 
crown of gold (of the weight) of twenty /egal drachmas, because he built 
the portico of the temple and did all | that was in his power on this sub- 
ject; to write the names of the men who have been our nasi for the | tem- 
ple on a gold stele, which shall be erected in the portico of the temple 
ose++] +++ this stele, shall take twenty legal drachmas from the money 
(of the temple) of the god Baalsidon; in order |-that the Sidonians may 
know, a8 the community knows, in order of succession (the names of ) the 
men who have filled | offices before the community.” The Greek words 
of the ingeription are: to Kooy Tiw Scdonviow Acoreifyw Sidon. The era 
of Sidon begins 111 2. o., and this would date the inseription in 96 B. c., 
which is also the date indicated by the form of the Greek letters. 

Exeavations—The French School has resumed its excavations at the 
Peiraieus: the two towers of Eétioneia, an interesting example of military 
architecture, are being freed, Some archaic pottery with inscriptions has 
been found, also two tombs cut in the rock, one of which contained a 


1 Words in italics sre doubtfal. 
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lekythos and an alabastron, the other two clay kalpides —Revue Arch. 1888, 
1, p. 64. 

Inseribed herma.—In a house of the Norapa street haa been found a 
herma with the following inscription :"H ¢£'Apetov Tdyov | Bovhy KikAurror| 
‘Ackhyruidov “AlAurexnfler, alrg-|rapevov trot waltpos atrov "AokAn|ridéov 
rod Avrv!ro8dipov ‘AXorexy|Ger. As other herme and inscriptions have 
been found on this site, it is probable that a public building or square 
existed here— Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No. 1. 

THesPiai (near Thebes).— Temple of the Kabetroi.— Last December, Dr. 
Kabbadias heard that some small cows bearing the inscription icpov KaBei- 
‘pur were being sold at Athens, having been found by workmen digging 
near Ampelosalesi, He and Dr. Dérpfeld went to reeonnoitre, and deci- 
ded that a thorough excavation of the site should be undertaken at the 
expense of the German Archiwological Institute. Work was at once be- 
gun, and was brought to a close Jan, 17, by winter weather, but the 
result has been most satisfactory. The walls of the temple can now be 
traced, and two altars and « doorway, as well as fragments of several 
columns, have come to light. -Also, they found a trench with the bones 
of animals that had been sacrificed. Among the minor objects are 4 great 
quantity of votive offerings, some of them bearing inscriptions: +10) are 
in terracotta, 74 in bronze, 1 in gilt bronze, 83 in lead, Besides the large 
number of votive animals, many heads of cattle, and one of a horse, there 
were copper and silver coins; fragments of vases and statues; terracotta 
statuettes, one of them preserving traces of painting in colors; a relief of 
a woman and o bearded man; a kantharos with the inscription: Zyuxpos 
dvééyxe | KaBelpm «ai wardi; a large seat with the inscription ; Ppovriyos 
"Péyyuwos Kafeipw xai radi. On the vase with the Kabir ond his son, 
the former has the inseription, Kd@apos: the rats stands by a krater, 
while on the other side is a man (IIparcAaos) with a woman (Kparem) on 
the left, by whom is a man-satyr (Mires). The vase is of the best period. 

The lepér lies in 2 hollow between two hills. Of the temple itself only 
the foundations remain: it consisted of a pronacs and sekos, and in the 
place of the opisthodomos was the place of offerings. Three periods are : 
evident: the earliest, the seventh century, the second, that of the Persian 
wars, the third, the Macedonian period. The temple is 22) met. long and 
7 wide. Pausanins (rx. 25. 5) gives an account of this temple of the Ka- 
beiroi.— Fert. phil. Woeh., 1888, Nos. 5, 5, 6, 10; Atheneum, Feb. 4. €f. 
Builder, Jan. 28, Feb. 18; Claas. Review, March ; Revue Arch., 1888, 1. 
p: 72. 

The Greek Syllogos of Candia, the capitol of Krete, will publish towards 
the end of February an illustrated catalogue of the chief objects of archs- 
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ological interest contained in their museum. Amongst the objects illus- 
trated will be those recently discovered in the grotto of the Idean Zeus 
and in the temple of Apollon at Gortyna. 

A new edition of the celebrated inscription discovered by Halbherr and 
Fabricius at Gortyna is being prepared by Prof. Perdikaris, of Candia, in 
Greek, while a new Italian edition, illustrated by a large plate of the whole 
monument, is being prepared by Prof. Comparetti, of Firenze. Both texts 
will be corrected in accordance with the latest copies made by Dr, Halb- 
herr.— Atheneum, Jan. 21. , 

Gortyna.— As to the circular building which first made Dr, Halbherr’s 
name known in connection with Krete, he has now made two new discov- 
eries in it of the greatest interest. The first discovery is the fact that each 
stone of the great code-inscription is numbered and otherwise marked to 
allow of its being transferred from some original building, and of being 
set up again in the same order. The wall on which this inscription was 
found forms the are of a circle 8.70 met. in length. 

The second discovery of Dr. Halbherr was that this circular building 
had, at a later date, been turned from its original purpose and reconstructed 
to be used as a theatre, On running his exploring trench from the outer 
wall across the hemicycle, at 2.60 met. distance from the inscribed wall- 
face, he came upon a great square brick pier, rising 3.20 met. above the 
level of the ancient pavement, This pier is slightly convex toward the 
outer wall, and slightly concave toward the interior of the circle, and is 
enriched with an ornamental string-course, above which is a cornice com- 
posed of three series of bricks, one over the other 60 28 to form a kind of 
capital. From this cornice sprang two lateral arches, of which remains 
can still be seen. On widening the trench on either side, were found two 
other piers, each a met. from the first, so that it became evident that a row 
of brick piers all round the semicireular outer wall su pported a heavy vault 
of dressed stone-work, which itself upheld a series of concentric tiers of 
seat-rows, forming the eavea of a amall theatre, Of these, two tiers of stone 
seats and « short puvement-step are all that remain, but about one-third 
of the cavea has been unearthed. It must have been divided into three 
cunet by two radial stairs, two other means of approach being very proba- 
bly afforded by a flight of steps at each end. Intheone radial stair brought 
to light the arrangement is as in other ancient theatres, two steps corres- 
ponding to each single tier of stone seats. ‘The pavement of the orchestra 
is completely covered with large rectangular slabs of white and of vurie- 
gated marble, and is 34 met. below the level of the ground. The construc- 
tion of the grent vault is like that of a Roman vault at Nismes described 
by Durm. A wall 14 met. thick runs across the opening of the hemicycle, 
making the enclosed building in shape like a horseshoe. This transforma- 
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tion of the original circular building into a theatre is evidently the work 
of Imperial times. 

This theatre is different from either of the others known to have existed 
at Gortyna. The larger of these two rested on the south flank of the 
akropolis, and is still distinctly recognizable; the site of the amaller one 
is no longer known, though the plan of it has been preserved. The third 
theatre now revealed by Dr. Halbherr on the opposite bank of the river, 
immediately in front of the still-existing ancient theatre, is of a quite dif- 
ferent plan. 

It is evident that this locality, close to the akropolis and to the riverside, 
must have belonged to one of the principal and central quarters, All doubt 
hns been removed by the recent discovery of a stone set upside down in the 
north wall of the circular building, on which mention is made of the market- 
place bridge, showing that the agora was near the river ; while two stones, 
used as old material in the buildings on the riverside, have been found, 

the one whole, the other broken, bearing two dedications of agoranomot, 
‘One of these two stones was found in the interior wall of the Aypoakenton, 
the other ina wall built with large stones forty paces southeast of the same 
building. The agora therefore seems, in Dr. Halbherr’s opinion, to have 
extended from the mill close to the circular building to beyond the ancient 
ruined church of St. Titus, along the left bank of the Lethaios. The whole 
of this zone, now arable land, not only preserves the foundation-walls of 
many large buildings, but has proved itself to be an exceedingly rich 
quarry of colossal statues of the Macedonian and Roman epochs. Five of 
these were discovered, one after another, in a haphazurd excavation 
on the spot by the two brothers who owned the mill, in their search after 
building-material ; at the same time were discovered two busts of Roman 
emperors and four marble heads; while, later on, other statues were found 
on the same site, which now, together with the former ones, are safely 
lodged in the museum of the Greek Syllogos at Candia. In Byzantine 
times, when in consequence of the ruin of so many ancient monuments the 
level of the soil was considerably raised, the whole of this zone, or at least 
that part of it nearest the newly discovered theatre, became a burial-place. 
To this period Drs, Halbherr and Fabricius refer the tombs that have been 
diseovered a little to the south of the circular building, some being on the 
river-bank. The polychrome archaic Hermes found lying on the pave- 
ment of this building, near the door on the east cide, of which it formed 
one of the jambs, surmounted by a capital, and attributed by Milani to the 
end of the fifth century &. c., is figured in the recently issued Museo Italiano 
di Antichita Classica of Firenze.— Atheneum, March 24, 

PHaistos.—Beside the objects already enumerated, there were found a 

great number of small terracotta vases and several lance-heads. The ground 
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all about was found to be full of human bones, amongst which are some 
well-preserved skulls. All these, together with the other objects found, 
have been consigned to the Museum of the Greek Syllogos at Candia— 
Atheneum, March 24. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


AvLumiere.— Neeropoliz.—On the Casalone estate, a late Etrusean necro- 
polis was found where the bodies were placed in oblong tombs built of rough 
blocks of, local stone, each containing a small rude vase, local imitations 
of Greek forms—kantharoi and oinochoat.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 442. 

Arezzo — New discoveries.—A. part of the old city-wall to the south has 
been discovered, The excavations in the Piazza grande, under the stair- 
way of the Palazzo di Fraternita, has had important results. A number 
of broken-up Etruscan tombs have been found which are a continuation 
of those lately discovered under the r. wall of the neighboring cathedral. 
They all date from the third century 5. ¢., and contain similar objects of 
Etrusco-Campanian ware with the palmette, They mark an ancient road 
that led up to the city-gate. These tomba were evidently disturbed by 
the Romans, for above them was erected a building of the Augustan age. 
Near the public baths another group of tombs came to light; also part of 
& long Etrusean wall.—WNot. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 437, | 

GasTetrorte (South Italy)— Roman baths—In the commune of Castel- 
forte, some works undertaken for the erection of a mineral-bathing estab- 
lishment led to the discovery of numerous remains of ancient constructions 
covering a length of 57 met. and «a width of 40. The building on the left 
of the road is a thermo-mineral station formed of two rows of chambers 
placed back to back. An entrance with two brick columns leads down to 1 
tetrastyle with a pavement of black and white mosaic, and in the middle the 
impluvium : from it rises a marble column on an octagonal base, The walls 
are mixed of opus reticudatum, incertum and loteritium, There are aerial 
niches for statues, faced with marble. From this lead several other rooms 
the last being of large proportions, next to which is the calidarium whish 
opens into the tepidarium. On the right of the road are two buildings, in 
front of which is a row of columna, evident] Ya Aospitium or valetudinarium 
Remnants of a number of statues and several coins were found. The pertod 
seems to be the first century of the Empire.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887 p 406. 

Cuiver—Homan and Lombard antiquitie.—Near the Ch. of 8. Apolli- 
nure, there came to light a necropolis of the Lombard period. eonsistin 
of five tombs containing only ekeletons, Und mea ieioonat a: 

| re ms _ Under them were three late- 
Roman tombs containing some finely worked jewelry: at a still lower 
level was found a circular Mosaic pavement, & met. in diameter, of good 
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style, by which were lying a travertine column, fragments of antefixs, 
coins of Drusus and Nero, efe., indicating the site of « Roman temple.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 599. 

Lucianano ( Val di Chiana)— Eirusean necropolia—tIn the centre of a 
valley between the three towns of Toiano, Asinalunga and Lucignano, 
there appears to exist a large Etruscan necropolis which joins on to that 
of Casalia, well known for the discoveries made in it. ‘The proprietor, 
Sig. Bernardini, has opened two chamber-tombe and found the paths lead- 
ing to seven others. Of the two tombs opened, the first consisted of two 
chambers, the first, square with a niche on the r., completely despoiled, the 
second containing many vases, piled up, of archaic black buechero ware. 
With the exception of a bombylios on which are three animals in black, 
only one vase had ornamental decoration. These two figured objects place 
the tomb in the vi century .¢. The second tomb consisted of a square 
cell containing four cinerary urns of calcareous stones & black-figured 
fazea dates this tomb from the vi cent— Not. d. Seawt, 1887, p. 441. 

Necrar 1 VALPOLLICELLA (prov. of Venezia).—Moaaie pavement.—On the 
private property of Sig. Caprini has been found a large mosaic pavement 
of which only about 4 met. have been uncoyered.. On the N. W. side the 
mosaic is best preserved: an outer band has a decoration of red cubes on 
a white ground, while in the two succeeding ones the decorative pattern ig 
‘n black on white or dark red on white: at the only corner uncovered isa 
scene about one metre square, representing a chariot with two horses rac- 
ing, the reins being held by a naked boy: the delicate gradation of the 
flosh tints is remarkable: a great variety of colors are used—yellows, mal- 
achite green on the chariot, dark red in the wheels, light bay and grey im 
the horses.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 431. 

Paceamo.—Discoveries in the Carthaginian Neeropolta— The existence of 
a large Palermitan necropolis, belonging to the Carthaginian period, ex- 
tending from the Via de’ Porraszt to the neighborhood of the Edueatorio 
di Sales and the Albergo dei Poveri was already known. Outside Porta 
Nuova, a small sepulchral chamber, cut in the tufa, has been found, con- 
taining a rude sarcophagus also of tufa: within it and near it a number of 
vases were picked up, The interest centres in one vase which is the first 
painted yase known to come from Palermitan soil (owned by the museum ), 
It is a large and deep archaic tazza, restored in ancient times: on the two 
sides of an upper band are painted two perfectly similar scenes in black 
figures, at the ends of which are two aphinxes. This vase was preserved 
from an earlier tomb.— Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 425. 

Perucia.—Discovery of Etruscan Tombs in the Cemetery —The work on 
the new wall of the public cemetery in July led to the finding of three 
covers of Etruscan urns, and, consequently, the municipality began exca- 
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vations on this site which led to interesting discoveries. The first family 
sepulchral chamber found was untouched and contained thirty travertine 
urns, nearly all having inscriptions and reliefs: above, on the right, were 
a number of terracotta vases of various sizes, also inscribed in Etruscan 
and Latin, All the inscriptions refer to the Rafia or Rufia family, to whom 
the tomb belonged. Of the mirrors found two are Etruscan, and two 
Roman. Some of the inscriptions on the urns are simply painted, some 
are inscribed and also painted.—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 391. 

Curious are sixteen tessere of white bone, all inscribed with name and 
number, and with these were found $3 flat stones, irregularly elliptical— 
all for use in some game, 

PESCHIERA and Breonio.— Pulethnological investigations. — During the 
autumn, Prof. Castelfranco and De Stefani went on an archeological ex- 
eursion to the Veronese commune of Breonio, which contains the famous 
palethnological stations. Preliminary diggings at Peschiera resulted fayor- 
ably, in the finding of a number of objects of selce piromaeca, of bronze and 
of pottery belonging to the bronze age or first iron age: they have been 
added to the Museum of Verona (ef. vol. 11, p. 460). 

Pompen.—Late discoveries —All the discoveries noticed on p, 478 of vol, 
mt of the Jowkwat are fully described in the Notizie degli Seavi (1887, pp. 
415-20). ‘The silver referred to forms a service for four persons: four cups 
and four saucers; four fazze with horizontal handles: four smaller tazze; 
four egg-eupa; a filter and an ampulla. All the pieces (except one cup) 
are in perfect preservation. Copies are given of the tablets, from which 
the wax soon became detached. In all three appear the names of Dicidia 
Margaris and Poppea fiberta of Priseus, Two belong to the year 61 A.D. 

Mosaic fountain—In a house which is at present being excavated has 
been discovered the finest fountain-mosaic ever found. The fountain is in 
the form of a niche, on the ceiling of which Venus is represented issuing 
forth from the sea-shell, holding by the hand the little Cupid who is also 
rising from the water, Beneath this group are a number of Nereids and 
boys with dolphins. On the shore of the sea are two draped females, one 
standing, the other seated, making gestures of imazement. Opposite them 
is RE si ae and, between them, a fourth turns her back to the 
spectator. Lhe ground of the whole is blue, with a be , —_ 
Builder, Dessonbes 17. bine, with « border of shells 

Street of Tombs.—The discovery of a Street of Tombs lias already been 
announced in the JourwNat, vol, 11, p. 484 and vol. on, qi po Bees 
tombs have finally been entirely uncovered and are earcfully described by 
Prof. Sogliano in the Notizie degli Scavi fur November. They are placed 
on either side of the rond that led to Nuceria (Nocera). pes Les 
The two (Nos, 1 and 2) placed on the night of the road were previously 
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described. Of those on the left the first (tomb 3) rises on a lava basement 
with tufa mouldings, almost entirely hidden by the earth embankment on 
which it rises: it is square and is preserved up to a maximum height of 
3.40 met. It is built in opua incertum reinforced at the corners by brick 
pilasters, and includes a space 1.67 by 2.20 met. to which one descends by 
a amall staircase addossed to the north and east sides. Under the mon- 
ument isa small cell with cylindrical vault, 1.75 met. square and 2.65 met. 
high, which appears to have been reached from the rear. The whole struc- 
ture is covered with white stucco cut up into squares, except at the back, 
where it is left plain: the pilasters at the angles are also smooth. On the 
front are three arched niches also revetted with stucco and resting on the 
basement ; each one contained a herm-cippus of lava. In front of each of 
the two side cippi was a hole which led down into the vault of a small 
square niche, in which was placed, directly under the hole, a terracotta urn 
with burnt bones. It ia not known what was the shape of the upper part of 
the tomb, as it has fallen. Tomb 4 has at each corner of the front a cannel- 
lated brick 3? column with a debased Korinthian capital of tufa which sup- 
ports the architrave, while at the back there are similar half-columns. The 
finest is tomb 6, raised on a fine travertine basement : it is also of stuccoed 
lava with cannellated brick columns and a fine doorway of travertine, Ten 
statues have been found, four male and six female, which are, with two 
exceptions, not well preserved. Four are of travertine, and the others of 
tufa, covered with stucco with traces of colors. All are slightly over life- 
size, The two best preserved are of travertine, one male and one female. 
All are draped, and the male statues have the costume of the so-called 
municipal statues, with the ample toga, the ring and the cista. The ar- 
rangement of the hair in the female statues is like that found in portraits 
of the first half of the first century. Lately, ten Romano-Korinthian cap- 
itals have been found, of stuccoed tufa, The uniformity in style of the 
tombs indicate that they were all built at about the same time, and this is 
confirmed by the inseriptions and coins, This is interesting as an indica- 
tion of when a Roman suburb was added to this part of Pompeii. The 
gladintorial inscription on No. 2 gives the terminus ad quem of the erection 
of this tomb, which cannot be posterior to Tiberius. The mention of an 
L{ Vol}usive Saturninus on No. 5 may refer to the consul of the year 3 
A. D., and the rest of the inscriptions point to the same period, Only coins 
of Augustus and Tiberius have been found besides a Republican As— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1887, pp. 452-38. 

Porretta (near)— Discovery of two prehistoric terramare.—At Poggio 
della Gaggiola, two miles from Porretta, on a summit about 80 met. long 
by 50 wide, there have been found, in the usual stratum of black earth, 
ener ene The fragments Cre tae 
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are of the usual kind, Of especial interest is a bronze fibula belonging to 
one of the most ancient types, like that of Peschiera, Its importance is 
great, in consequence of the uncertainty as to the existence of the fibula 
in the ferramare. Above this prehistoric stratum is one of the Certosa- 
Etruscan period. At Santa Maria Villiana, on the highest crest of this moun- 
tain, a thing of almost unique occurrence, was a prehistoric station, a ter- 
ramara of considerable extent, interesting both from its elevated position 
and its distance (56 kilom.) from Bologna.—wNot. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 387. 

Roma.— New Review.—The first numbers have appeared of the Archivio 
Storico dell’ Arte, a review of art and archeology published at Roma, 
and destined to appear monthly under the editorship of Count D. Gnoli. 
Among the contributors are Signor A. Venturi, M. Eugéne Mintz, Mr. 
R. ©, Fisher, M. H. y. Tschudi, ete, It will be seen that the review is 
intended to have an international character. 

Archwological promenade.—The details are being settled for transform- 
ing the Roman Forum, the Palatine, and the Baths of Caracalla into a 
grand archwological promenade planted with groves of trees. The Bill 
authorizing the scheme was paseed last summer,— Atheneum, Feb. 11. 

Villa Cosali—* The Villa Casali has been late! y excavated from end to 
end at an average depth of thirty fect, to make room for the new military 
hospital, A few only among the shapeless ruins have been identified as 
private houses and palaces belonging to the aristocracy; such as the Domus 
Annierum. We have been able to identify two other groups of ruins: one 
as the residence of a Stertinius Xenophon, a personage otherwise unknown: 
the second as the residence of Diadumenus, the celebrated freedman of 
Domitian. His house on the Celian must have contained quite a collee- 
tion of works of art, because, in spite of former spoliations, we have been 
able to gather among its ruins the following fragments of sculpture in 
Greek or Carrara marble: the head of a fnun; a bust of Jupiter Sarapis; 
# crouching lion; a statue, five fect high, of a youth with the Phrygian 
cap, described as Paris by Visconti, as Ganymedes by others; a head of 
Pan (perfectly beautiful) ; a female bust, bearing a strong likeness to Plau- 
tilla ; and another resembling, both in the features and in the arrangement 
of the hair, Marciana or Matidia.”—Lawectanr, in Athenoum, Feb, 4, 

Porta Capena.—The municipality has lately purchased the hypogeum 
of the Scipios, and the columbaria of Pomponius Hylas, near the Porta 
Latina, The intention of the city authorities is to demolish the farmhouse, 
built by the Sassi family some two centuries ago, right above the hypo- 
geum; to demolish the buttresses and substructures which spoil and dis- 
figure the look of the famous crypts ; and ta reapen the old entrance to 
them from the diverticulum or cross-lane which joined the Appin and the 


Latina, the pavement of which has already been discovered at both ends. 
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The Government at the same time has reclaimed and recovered possession 
of the columbaria found by Campana in the adjoining Vigna Codini— 
Lawcrant in Atheneum, Jan, 7. 

Porta Salara.—Under the Porta Salara have been found during the re- 
cent explorations both inscriptions and tombs. One of these inscriptions 
is of great value, us it is a fragment of the Roman calendar, giving the 
feasta from the 14th to the 21st of August.—Athenaum, March 10. 

Porta Trigemina.— During the demolitions now in course of progress at 
the foot of the Aventine, near 8, Maria in Cogmedin, a large arch has been 
discovered built of massive blocks of tufa, and three and a half metres 
wide. Under this arch passed a Roman road, of which the pavement hag 
been found. Hard by have been discovered very ancient constructions 
built upon the rock, which are thought to be remains of the wall of Servius 
Tullius. The arch is supposed to be the ancient Porta Trigemina, and the 
road in that case would be the Clivus Publicius.— Atheneum, March 10, 

ARCHITECTURE.— Portico of Octavia—In carrying out the work of the 
piano regolatore in the Ghetto, the southern facade of the portico of Octavia 
is being uncovered, as well as the weetern side. The inscription on the 
epistyle is now entirely visible—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 448. 

On the northwest side two marble columns have been discovered, erect 
on their bases, belonging to the line of columns which formed the left wing 
of the portico.— Atheneum, Jan, 14. 

Aqueduet of the “Aqua Julia."—The aqueduct of the Aqua Julia, one 
of the many hydraulic undertakings accomplished by Agrippa in the year 
721 of Rome, was fed by the eprings now called Degti Squareiarelli, one 
mile above the monastery of Grottaferrata. From these springs down to 
the seventh milestone of the Vin Latina, where the channel makes its first 
appearance above ground, nothing was known of its course, Of the many 
terminal stones which must have marked this course, at intervals of 240 
feet from each other, not one had been discovered up to the present time, 
in spite of careful investigations made by Fabretti, Reyillas, Canina, Par- 
ker, and myself. But not fewer than nine inscribed eippi have come to 
light within the last few months, one near the springs at Grottaferrata, 
the others near the racecourse of Le Capannedlle, on the farm of Cavaliere 
Bertone. ‘The legend engraved on these stones is everywhere the same: 
“TAqua] Julia: [eippus set up by] the Emperor Augustus in accordance 
with a decree of the Senate." Then follow two numbers; one is the progres- 
sive number of the stone, the computation being made against stream, from 
the “terminus” or reservoir in Rome to the springs; the second number 
(which never varies) marks the interval of 240 feet from stone to stone: e. Js 
IVL| IMP CAESAR| DIVI F AVGVSTVS| EX SC |CLVI| P-CCXL. 
The advantages of this simple system of double numeration are evident; 
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there was no need of measuring the ground from the nearest landmark, 
or to examine the official maps, whenever the aquarii had to report to their 
officers the exact spot at which a leak had sprang or wilful damage had 
been done to their aqueduct, They would simply multiply the constant 
by the progressive number. Thus we know that the cippus lately diseov- 
ered at Grottaferrata waa 302 x 240 feet distant from the central reservoir 
at Rome, that is to say, 72.480 ft.— 21,391 metres. The total length of 
the aqueduct, according to Frontinus, amounted to 22,815 metres, hence 
there must have been altogether $22 cippi, ours being the twentieth from the 
springs. Intersecting at this point the Julian aqueduct was the Claudian, 
ductus Anionis Novi et Claudiae: a portion of its double canal was found, 
between cippus cia and curvy of the Julian —Lanxcrasr in Atheneum, 
Jan. 7; Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 558. 

Agqueduet of the “A qua Virgo." —Between the Arch of Claudius, still in 
existence at the Via del Nazzareno, and the magnificent nymphenom de- 
stroyed by Cardinal Ludovisi in 1636 when laying the foundations of the 
church of 8. Iznazio, the course was unknown of this aqueduct, built by 
Agrippa in 735 v.c. It has been discovered lately in three different places 
first, in the garden, former! y Del Bufalo, now belonging to the heirs of the 
late Alessandro Castellani; secondly, at the corner of the Via delle Muratte 
and the Viadella Vergine; lastly, in the court of the Palazzo Sciarra. This 
last piece was in a state of perfect preservation and very beautiful: if con- 
sisted of four arches and five piers, built of brown volcanic stone, with 
moulding and keys of white travertine; the channel running on the top 
of the arches was built of bricks, and conted inside with cement os hard 
a3 iron. These are the only known remains of the arched constructions 
of Agrippa, the arches visible in the Via del Nazzareno belonging to that. 
portion of the aqueduct that was rebuilt by Claudius after its destruction 
by Caligula.— Bull. d. Comm. arch., Feb., 1888; Laxcrtant in Atheneum, 
Jan, 7. 


ScuLPTurEe.—Ex-votos of the Temple of Minerva Medica—On the game 


site where a similar discovery took place last May in connection with some 
ruins that probably belonged to the temple af Minerva Medica (see Jour- 
HAL, ITI, FP 474), another Nines of ex-votoa has come to light, inelud ing stato- 
ettes, male and female, of varied character, heads in front and profile, hands, 
feet and other members, fragments of nearly life-size statues, figures of 
animals (oxen, calves, doves), minute lamps, Vases and paterae. There 
ane Stveral instanices of the group representing the three Eleusinian divini. 
ties, Demeter, Persephone, and Iakchos. Especially interesting is a statu- 
ette of Minerva, her left arm resting on a large shield placed on a cippus. 
The Rape of Helen.—On Via Cavour was found a beautiful busrelief in 
terracotta used as the cover of an old drain, It had formed part of a fries 
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40 cent. high, and is 46 cent. long. Its artistic workmanship and the beauty 
of its design place it in the best period. It appears to represent the Rape 
of Helen, Paris stands on the right of a quadriga, drawn by four fiery 
steeds, in which Helen stands in a quiet attitude, while Paris seems full of 
haste: he wears the Phrygian cap, the short chiton with long sleeves, and 
trousers, This interpretation of the scene is unique: Helen is represented 
either as carried off rather by force or as on a vessel. 

Ixscriprions.— MAG, HE..|SVFFRAGIO, PAG. PRIM. .JLVDOS, 
FECER... The words suffragio pag(anorum) show this fragment to be- 
long to an inseription of an historical character set up by the magistrates 
of a pogia first elected to this office, who gave games, ete, The term pagani 
was applied to those inhabitants who lived next to the monfes, not as a 
political or administrative but as a religious and festive distinction, The 
inscription may refer to the restoration in 690 v.c. of many of the Urban 
colleges—Not. d. Seavi, 1887, pp. 446, 553. 

Honorary ineeription to L. Julius Julianus—A very important inscrip- 
tion on a cippus has been recovered from the Tiber, near the Marmorata, 
It is an honorary epigraph to L. Julius Julianus, prefect of the pretorium 
and prasfectus annonas, and reads as follows, with some restorations by Pro- 
fessor Barnabei: L. Julio Ve[hil lio G[rato] | Juliano pr[aeflecto) p]r(ae- 
torio), prae[ f|(ecto) | ann(onae), a ration(ibus), praef(ecto) e[laasis p]rae- 
(ortae) misenat(is), pra[ef ](ecto) | elassia praet(oriae) raven[nat(is), pro- 
e(uratori) A lug(uett) et praep(osite) veril[le}ion( ius) tempore bell[i Bri- 
fannici pr joc(uratori) A )u@(usti) provine[iae] | Lesitlaniae) et VettLoniae, 
proe(uratori) A)ug(usti) et praeposit(o) | verillationia per... .. . » proc 
ratori) Awg(testi) | et praef(ecto’) classis po[ntic)a[e], proe(uratori) Aug(ue- 
lorum) [¢]t prlaep |(osito) | verillationis per Achaiam et Macedoniam | et in 
Hispanias, adversus Castabocas et | Mauroa rebelles, praeposito verillatio| ni- 
bus tempore belli Germanici et Sarmatic(i) praef( ecto) alae Tampianae, prae- 
Jleeto) alae Her\ewlanae, trié(uno) cohort(is) primae Ulpiae Pan|noniorum, 
Praef( ecto) cohor{(is) tertiae August(ae)| Thracum,doniemiliteribus donate ab 
impe|[rato]ribus Antonino et Vero ob vietoriam |[ belli Parthilei, item ab Anto- 
nino et | [ Commodo ob vie}tor(iam) belli Germ[a]nie(i) | [et Sarmatici..... 

Julius Julianus received military gifts for services in two wars, which 
are evidently the great Parthian war of 161 to 166, fought at the begin- 
ning of the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and the German 
war which happened between 170 and 175, after the death of Verus, Ap- 
parently this personage is the same as the Julianus, pretorian prefect, who 
was killed and his body thrown into a piscina by Commodus (Lamrrtn., 
Commoed,,c. 11). This inscription cannot be earlier than 189, the date, 
apparently, of his appointment as pretorian prefect, or later than 192, the 
date of the death of Commodus. The long and glorious career, whose stages 
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and honors are enumerated in this inscription, lasted for nearly thirty years, 
during a period of great peril for the empire. Barnabei sums up as fol- 
lows: Sappiamo per conaequenza, non solo che L. Julio Juliano aveva tn- 
commeiata la sua carriera al tempo della guerra partiea (101-166); che 
avera ottenuto il comanda delle vessillazioni al tempo della querra germantca 
(167-175), che ebbe la procura imperiale ed i! comando delle vessillazioni al 
tempo della guerra britannica sotto il regno di Commoda (183-184), etna 
anni prima di giungere alla prefettura del pretorio, con cui ebbe termine la 
sua earriera nell’ anno 189; ma sappiamo anche di pitt; peroceh? con queato 
dato eronologieo della guerra britanniea, veniamo a conoacere in quali anne 
le eariche avute fra {anno 184 ed il 189 «i devono ascrivere. Abbiamo in 
Jattt, dopo la querra britannica terminata il 184, if comando della flotta pre- 
toria ravennate nel 185: il comando della flotta pretoria misenate nel 186 ; 
famministrazione della caasa centrale nel 187; la cura delf annona nel 188 : 
Jinalnente la prefettura del pretorio nel 189, ‘This gives the charges occu- 
pied by Julius Julianus after 183: but further it is to be noted, that he 
occupied Various grades in the auxiliary forces from about 160 onward : 
that he had a cavalry command during the German war (170-175), and in 
Spain in 176-177 for the repression of the Moors: was in the same posi- 
tion in 178-179 in Achaia and Macedonia against the Castaboci (the 
Kocrofawa of Pausanias xiv. 5); commanded the fleet of Pontus in 
180; had the cavalry command in an unknown province in 181; was im- 
perial procurator of Lusitania and Vettonia in 182. The inscription was 
erected in the slatio annonae itself, after his promotion to the pretorship, 
and, as he was nearly at once murdered by Commodus, was probably then 
cast into the Tiber.—Not, d, Scavi, 1887, pp. 556-53, 

Ruvo (Puglia)—A Greek tomb.—At a slight distance from the city a 
Greek tomb was found, intact but ruined. The falling in of the roofing 
hod crushed the greater part of the vases. The drawing of all the vases 
is free, though sometimes careless: the workmanship seems local and to be 
of the best period of Apulian art, not posterior to the third century B. c. 
An amphora has arabesques on the handles with swan-heads and gorgons. 
On one side is a herodn in which is seated a youth (poet) to whom a woman 
and a youth bear funeral offerings. On the opposite side is another group 
bearing offerings. A kalpis also haa in the centre a sepulchral monu- 
ment (cippus) on which stands a basin, and, below, a kantharos and A paters : 
on one side is a nude warrior, on the other a youth and a woman (meeti 
of Orestes and Pilades with Elektra at the tomb of Agamemnon ?), A 
large puil-like vase has on one side an erotic scene in an arbor, on the other, 
Dionysos crowned by a Menad and accompanied by a Satyr. Other 
scenes Gre painted on a pelike and a holmos, not to mention a number of 
other vuses of minor importance. Not, d. Seavi, 1887, p. 422, 
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Suessuca (Campania).—Pre-Roman Necropolis t ise 
1887 (No. 4, pp. 235-75) of the Bull. d. imp. Istituto arch. germ., Prof. F. 
yon Duhn published an interesting report on the excavations carried on, 
in the necropolis of Suessula, between 1879 and 1886, by D. Marcello 
Spinelli, Even now, a large portion of the necropolis and the entire site 
of the ancient city are quite unexplored. The most important result of 
the last excavations has been the discovery of tombs cut out of a cube of 
tufa, proof of the use at Suessula of the Greek rite of cremation at a time 
which may be defined as the first halfof the fifth century. The lower 
block is hollowed out in rectangular shape to receive five vases, for which 
small cuts are made in the bottom: the centre was occupied by a bronze 
urn containing the ashes, the cover of which was decorated with an adorant 
and two horses. The four smaller vases are in terracotta: an Attic am- 
phora, in the severe red style; a double-headed rhyton, ete. The second 
cube, which serves as cover, is also hollowed out, like the lower one. In 
the second of the tufa tombs there was a simpler bronze urn, « beautiful 
Attie amphora, with Thetis, and Hephaistos polishing the shield of Achil- 
leus. Fragments of another vase of this period had attached to its neck 
four bronze figures of Amazons on horseback. The new period in the 
history of Suezsula, thus disclosed, ia evidently one in which the Hellenism 
of Kume was victorious all along the line, introducing even the Lonic rite 
of cremation with all its details. It is interesting to distinguish the three 
periods found at Suessula, 1. Stone tombs (tombe a ietra) or the native 
system of burying the dead, either in the bare earth or in wooden boxes, 
surrounded by a rich display of bronzes and of earthen vases in graffito, 
in ornamental! relief, geometric, proto-Korinthian, “ Korinthian,” both im- 
ported by way of Kume or imitated ; none, however, of the usual black- 
figured or of the Mykenain ware. The tomb is marked by a pile of white 
culcareous stones, above and under which are often found objects corres- 
ponding to the mortuary offerings. This period includes two centuries, from 
about 720 to 520. 1. Tombs of tufa cubes: Greco-Lonic system, described 
above: lasted during fifth century. 11. Tufa or brick fomba: the native 
system of inhumation, evidently in more or leas continuation of system 1 
In these tombs it was the custom to place entables by the side of the body. 
The period between 400 and 250 B. c. is rather a limited one for this style. 

Srearis.— Hypogeum and Tombe—Near the tower Mordello, they have 
discovered a hypogeum, where have been found, up to the present (March 
28), about 30 tombs, containing a great number of objects of bronze, arms, 
ornaments, a bronze vase, many terracotta vases, a necklace of glass, a cui- 
ruse, and a large number of objects in iron, amber, and ivory— Cour. de 
FP Art, April 6. 

TeRNI=InTERAMNA—Jts Sabine foundation.—The discovery of part of the 
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primitive walls of Interamna (mod. Terni) leads Comm. Gamurrini to ex- 
press his opinion regarding this city and the neighboring Umbrian hecropo- 
lis. The city was evidently square in form and situated inter amnes: it 
belonged to a conquering people who defended their supremacy by found- 
ing a city in the plain against the conquered people whose settlements 
already occupied the surrounding heights. This conquered people were 
the Umbri, whose large and atrong city, now called Cesi, was situated ten 
kilom. from Interamna. The local tradition perpetuated in an inscription 
of 32 a. Dp. is, that Interamna was founded Ti4 years before that date, «. ¢., 
81 years after Rome. At this time the power of the Sabines was growing, 
as is shown also by the founding of Falerii:; and itis highly probably that 
they were the builders of Interamna, and put an end to the neighboring 
Umbrian settlement whose necropolis, still to be completely explored, would 
therefore belong to a period anterior to the seventh century 8. c.— Not. d, 
Seavi, 1887, p. 442, 

Twou.—Statwe of Baechuse—Near the bridge have been found the frag- 
ments of u life-size statue of white marble representing the youthful Bac- 
ehus with the lion-skin placed on his head and hanging over his shoulders.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1887, p. 450. 

VETULONIA.— Review of the discoverizs—The discoveries made in the vast 
and important early-Etrusean necropolis of Vetulonia during 1885 were 
described in this Journal, vol, I, p. 447, and vol. m, p. 92; those of even 
greater importance made during 1886 were also mentioned on pp. 492-94 
of vol... ‘The latter were not then finished nor were the objects classified. 
Now, a long monograph on the subject, accompanied by plates, has been 
published by the excavator, Cay. Falchi, in the Notizie degli Savi (Dec., 
1887), to which especial attention should be given, 

Viitanova (near Forli).—Koman Tombs,—In continuing excavations at 
this prehistoric station, three Roman tombs were un 
one etre: One was for incineration, two for inhumation, The objects found 

tombs had been rifled in early times,— Not. d. 


ment of the Modenese family Soliani, had been recently purchased by the 
Minister of Public Instruction in Italy for the R. Galleria Estense at Mo- 
dena. The collection consists of 3,611 blocks, most of them having formed 
part of the stock in trade of the Soliani family. This printing establish- 
ment, however, at the time of its foundation evidently became possessed 
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of many wood-blocks belonging to preceding printers, as some blocks are 
marked, for instance, with the name of Gadaldino, a Modenese printer of 
the sixteenth century. Representations of the Madonna and of saints are 
of frequent occurrence, evidently published for sale in the piazze on market- 
days and at faire, many of them being reproductions of early paintings 
existing in the Modenese churches; for example, the Madonna det Capuc- 
cini di Modena, which is no other than the Madonna del Roseto, a picture 
by Francia now in the gallery at Munich. Besides these subjects there are 
blocks with designa for embroidery, ornaments of book covers, initial let- 
ters, friezes, illustrations for incunafula and other printed books, Exam- 
ples are amongst them dated as early as the fifteenth century; from one 
of them, undoubtedly of that early period, was printed the fragmentary 
impression published by Dr. Lippmann in the Jahrbych d. &. Prevs. Kunat- 
sammdungen (vol. ¥, p. 318), representing a Madonna with the Infant Sa- 
viour. The block shows the part missing in Dr. Lippmann’s impression, 
i. «., four saints, two being on each side of the Madonna, and the Annun- 
ciation in the spandrels of the arch under which the Madonna is seated. 
There is also the block for Christ bearing His cross, and the Ecce Homo, 
reproduced by Dr. Lippmann in the same work (vol. v, pp. 822-3). It 
ia evident that the impression of the Eece Homo belonging to the Depart- 
ment of Prints at Berlin is a modern one, taken from the above block. 
There can be no doubt that these blocks, now the property of the KR. Gal- 
lerin Estense, have been used in recent times by speculators for the pur- 
pose of taking impressions on old paper colored with an infusion of coffee. 
Monograms and dates also were frequently added to the blocks, as an in- 
stance of which may be mentioned an Ecce Homo, an early woodcut of the 
fifteenth century, which has the monogram of Ludwig Krug; also that of 
a Madonna enthroned, surrounded by eaints, of the fifteenth century, upon 
which has been cut the monogram of Marc Antonio. An additional proof 
that the woodeut of the Esce Homo reproduced by Dr. Lippmann is a mod- 
ern impression is to be found in the fact that the parts in shadow show the 
marks of worm-holes. 

Among the blocks of the sixteenth century area series representing the 
life of Christ, engraved by Francesco di Nanto di Savoia from the designs 
of Girolamo da Treviso; L’ Accademia delle Scienze, the subject being taken 
from a design by Giuseppe Porta, called [7 Salviati ; wild horses by Baldung 
Grin; two representations of the labors of Hercules; a series of heroes on 
horseback from romances of chivalry, as, for example, the Paladino Astoljo 
Rinaldo of Monte Albano, ete., in Spanish costumes. The largest block in 
the collection, engraved in two pieces each of which measures 80 ec. in 
height by 52 ce. in breadth, is interesting. The subject ts entitled LA lbero 
di Frutti deila Fortuna. On the shore of the sea rises the tree of Fortune, 
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on the top of which, upon a globe, is seated the goddess with bandaged eyes, 
her hair fluttering in the wind. From the thick foliage of the tree are 
suspended crowns of popes, emperors, and princes, books, instruments of 
music, agricultural implements, satchels, weapons of warfare, domestic 
utensils, and other things. A man is seen clasping the trunk of the tree, 
and others of different ages stand around in various attitude, 

Besides the blocks of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we find a large 
number of later date, which are of considerable importance in the history 
of wood-cutting, from the fact that many amongst them were engraved for 
sale to the people at markets and fnire, few impressions of which have been 
preserved to our day. One interesting specimen of the fifteenth century 
ehows the church of §, Ciriaco of Ancona and of Recanati, This collection 
of blocks illustrates the customs, games, masks, and diversions of the people. 
The acquisition of them by a public museum is a fortunate circumstance, 
and when the whole series has been classified and arranged it will afford 
vuluable aid to the study of the history of wood-cutting-——A. VewTuRtI, 
in Atheneum, Jan. 21, 

Ravenna.— The mosaic of San Giovanni in Fonte—At a recent meeting 
of the German Institute in Rome (Dee, 23), Herr Ficker disclosed an im- 
portant fact regarding the mosaic in the centre of the dome representing 
the baptism of Christ, which is the earliest known monumental representa- 
tion of this subject. It has always been thought singular that the rite of 
baptism by affusion (John the Buptist is pouring water on the head of 
Christ), which did not become common until late in the Middle Ages, should 
be here represented, and that John the Baptist should have beard and nim- 
bus. A close examination, on the occasion of Inte restorations, has shown 
Herr Ficker that the dove, the nimbus, head, chest, and right arm of John 
the Baptist together with the vase, the upper part of the cross, the nimbus, 
head, neck, left shoulder, and right arm of Christ, are all restorations in 
the style of the xvir century, anterior to the publication of Ciampini’s 
work (1690). Restorations of less moment were made in the lower part of 
the comp wition. From the analogy of other monuments, the typeof Christ 
should be youthful and beardless, and John should be laying his right hand 
on the Saviour’s head.— Bull d, Istituto arch. germ., 1587, 4, p. 296. 7 

Roma— Christian sarcophagi—On the occasion of the Pope's Jubilee, 
Prince Piombino offered His Holiness two marble sarcophagi. The first 
is sculptured on the front with the figures of the twelve Apostles and a 
eras surmounted by the monogram in a radiating nimbus. The second, | 
also carved only on the front, is twice as high, and has in the Page, 
full-length figures of the man and his wife who were buried in the sar- 
cophayus: between them is the figure of Juno Lucina, while at their feet 
are Payche with butterfly wings, and Cupid (destroyed). On the left, in 
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two rows of reliefs, are represented the creation of man and woman by the 
Trinity ; the cure of the man born blind : on the right are, the resurrection 
of Lazarus, and Moses striking the rock, This magnificent work belongs 
to the fourth century, while the former sarcophagus is probably one or two 
centuries later. Both are to be placed in the Museum of the Lateran.— 
Gazette Arch., 1888, Nos. 1-2. 

Catacombs of Santa Priscilla and St. Calliztua—Recent excavations in 
§. Priscilla have led to the discovery of two paintings. One represents 
Christ between SS. Peter and Paul, giving to the former (7) the book with 
the inscription, CHRISTUS LEGEM DAT. In the other are represented 
Adam and Eve, between whom is Jonah under the gourd.—In demolishing 
a house, near S, Pietro in Vinecoli, was found part of an early Christian 
inscription of the Catacombs of Callixtus, which had previously been 
known only by a copy.—Rerue Critique, 1888, No. 4. 

Early Christian frescoa—In vol 11, pp. 481-82, a notice was given of 
some frescos, partly Christian in character, recently discovered in a Roman 
house of the fourth century, under the church of 55. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Besides the subject of Moses removing his sandals, there is Moses striking 
the rock—in the tablinum. On a wall of later date, which interrupts the 
ambulacrum, are historical scenes, probably illustrating the acts and suffer- 
ings of Christian martyrs—perhape of 55. Giovanni and Paolo themselves. 
By the side of the fenestrella confessionia in this wall are figures of 55, Peter 
and Paul, and, below, an orante figure at whose feet are prostrated a man 
and woman, Comm. De Rossi believes this to represent one of the two 
martyrs being venerated by Pammachius and his wife Faustina, who trans- 
formed the house into a basilica. On the side-walls are groups of figures 
belonging, apparently, to historical scenes. One is « scene of martyrdom 
in which two men and one woman are represented kneeling, their hands 
tied behind their backs, receiving the mortal stroke from the lictors, De 
Rossi believes this to represent the martyrs Crispus, Crispinianus, and 
Benedicta, said to have been killed in Julian's persecution, shortly after 
85. John and Paul, and to have been buried near their tomb,— Not. d. 
Seavi, 1587, p. 532. 

Venezia — Piazza of San Mareo.—Excavations here have revealed the 
existence of a large well in the midst of the Piazza, apparently made in 
the xv cent. and closed at the beginning of the last century: it is estimated 
that it contains 10,000 cubic metres of sand brought from the shores of 
the Lido. ‘This is the fifth ancient well discovered in the piazza, and the 
location of thesixthisknown. They have been able tostudy the vast sewers 
of the x cent., the foundations of 1200 to 1400, and those of the buildings 
of Doge Ziani. Among the objects found during the excavation were some 
mosaic-tablets, teeth of a wild-boar,a medimval bronze spoon, some unknown 
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coins, and a small block of green serpentine porphyry, the Lapis Lacedm- 
monius of the ancienta—(Cour. de f Art, March 30, from the Adriafico. 


SPAIN. 

ALootLanin—Foman inseripfions—Several inseriptions with dialectic 
peculiarities had been found here. Two more have now come to light: 
one of a Pellus Taltici filius: another is interesting as containing the cog- 
nomen Auge: Cornelia C.L Auge, ete. | 

Avmenara (near Olmedo).— Roman mosaie—D. Ven. M. Fern. de Castro 
has discovered on this site, which he considers that of Nivarit, a large mo- 
saic of the late-imperial period, and, as the fact of a Roman settlement here 
is of great interest, the Academy has decided to undertake excavations. 

Canacs (Valencia).—Foman ruins—At this place, in the “cerca” of 
Jativa, have been found many columns of the Roman period, which prove 
the existence here of a large and magnificent edifice. Amphore and other 
vases and fragments of mosaics, also, have come to light. 

Luici— Roman antiguities—On the hill at [lici, the famous Roman eol- 
ony, where remains of walls, pavements, marble slabs, fragments of vases, 
ete., indicate the centre of the ancient city, a tomb was recently found of 
peculiar and interesting construction. 

Seviita—Dhscovery of a chapel—aA discovery of great historical and 
architectural value has been made at the entrance of the cathedral. The 
ancient Capilla de fa Granada has been found to contain, covered up by 
stucco and a false ceiling, the elements of a very early architecture. 
Already the chapel is shown to be sustained by a double row of columns 
with Latino-Byzantine, Arabic, and Roman capitals of peculiar form, and 
to have an ancient roof. Until the work of investigation is finished, it is 
not possible to decide whether this isa part of a Visigothie church, which, 
modified by the Almohacdes, served as on atrium to the splendid minaret, 
now called the Giralda, or whether it waa a chapel of the Christian church 
raised on the ruins of the mosque at the time of the Conquest—Rerue de 
Ciencias historicas, 1887, pp. 391, 470, 477, 478, 482-84, 


FRANCE. 


CANCABEALU (Vaueluse).— Gallie Tomba,—The excavations carried on 
during the past year on the plateau of Cancabeau (commune of Chiteau- 
neuf-de-Gadagne), described by M, Sagnier (Les Jowilles de Gadagne, 
Avignon, 1888), have given interesting results. Twelve tombs have been 
discovered, several of which contained, beside the skeletons, truncated 
heads placed face downward. This detail shows a state of barbariam iden- 
tical with that of the Gallic tribes that raised the monument of Entremont. 
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The objects excavated indicate that these tombs are posterior to the pre- 
historic period and anterior to the Roman dominion. The excavations are 
to be continued—FRevue Critique, 1888, No. 15. 

Consome (Nord).—M. Jennepin has lately informed the Académie des 
Ins. et Belles-Lettres of discoveries made in that commune, at Boussignies 
and its vicinity. They consist of implements of the stone and bronze ages ; 
Gallic coins of gold and of bronze ; Roman coins: a small bronze statuette 
of Jupiter; numerous Gallo-Roman tombs containing vases and ornaments; 
also brick-kilns— Cour. de [ Art, Feb. 17. 

Crasvitie-La-Roquerort—W hile digging a grave in the communal cem- 
etery, 50 gold coins were unearthed, at the depth of about 1.50 met., at the 
base of the foundation of an ancient nave, now destroyed, which formerly 
belonged to the Priory of Crasville: the eoins were lying In a heap, with- 
out any receptacle, They are of the coinage of Charles V, VI, VIL of 
France, and of Henry V, VI of England.—Cour, de (Art, March 30. 

Paris—The Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres has offered a 
prize of 20,000 fre. for a work on the History of the Graphie Arts in An- 
tiquity up to Perikles (Histoire des Arta du dessin jusqu’a Péricles): the 
prize to be given in 1890. 

M. Saromow Reace has been appointed on the committee of the 
Paris Exhibition for 1889 for the departments of History and Archeology. 

Musée pe Stvers—M. Bourrant, Directeur del Eoole Frangaise d’ Ar- 
chéologie en Egypte, and Dr. Fouguer, of Cairo, have presented to the 
Musée de Savres a series of 275 specimens of enamels and ancient ginss. 
This curious collection illustrates the progress and changes in the making 
of enamels and glass during three thousand years—from the seventeenth 
dynasty, seventeen hundred years before Christ, till the fifteenth century 
of our era.— Atheneum, Mareh 3. 

Lave Ixscrrrrions.—At a recent meeting of the Acad. des Inse., M. 
de Villefoase communicated two Roman inscriptions, one proving the ex- 
istence of a stone theatre at Fleurs, built under Claudius, about 42 A. D., 
at the expense of a priest-of Augustus, replacing one of wood that had been 
erected by a certain Lupus son of Anthus. The second showed that the 
city of Digne, Dinia, was a Roman colony, whose inhabitants belonged to 
the tribe Voltinia—Revue Critique, 1888, No. 4. 

Persac.— Merovingian Cemetery —Father de la Croix has discovered here 
the displaced remains of a Merovingian cemetery similar ta those found by 
him at Civaux, Antigny, ete. He has unearthed fourteen covers of Frank- 
ish sarcophagi, put to modern use—Rerne de f Art Chrét,, 1888, p. 94. 

Roven.-— Tower of the Cathedral—aAn admirable drawing has beet found 
of the spire of the Cathedral of Rouen, burnt on Oct. 4,1514. Two con- 
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tradictory inscriptions are on the parchment, One, of c. 1500, reads: An- 
eenne Piramide de Notre-Dame de Rouen, qui ful brusite en 1514, le 4 Oc- 
tobre, a tz heures du matin, This is doubtless correct, and the other, more 
recent, inscription must be incorrect, which says: [Ancienne piramide at- 
tribuée 4 U Archevesque Meurille, haute de 547 pieds de France a prendre 
du res-de-chaussie d monter juequ'au cog. Le tout en pierre, qui ful renveraé 
en I117' par fa foudre, The drawing is that of a work of the close of the 
xv or the first years of the xvi century, showing that the tower could not 
have been built long before the fire, while the beauty of its design shows 
it to have been done by a fine architect.— Revue de f Art Chrét.. 1888, p. 152. 

ROUEZ~EN-Campacne (Sarthe)—Ancient Temple—The discoyery has 
heen made, in the fields of La Frétinidre, of an ancient temple complete in 
all its parts. It is 30 met. long by 16.65 wide, was preceded by a portico 
with colonnades, and divided in the interior into three naves formed by 
columns whose bases have been found, Under an aedieula surrounded with 
colunms, at the entrance of the temple, have been found many Roman 
coins.— Bull, Mon., Nov.—Dec., 1887. 

Saint-Cyn-sun-Loire — Gothic Seulptures—In this small church, origin- 
ally built in the x1 century, though it now belongs mainly to the xv, there 
have been found two wooden statues, under life-size, representing the Virgin 
and St. John, which have the characteristics of the xm eentury. Their 
probable position on posts led to their being made excessively slender and 
straight. They are painted.— Revue de f Art Chrét., 1888, p. T7. 

Saintes — Excavations at the hospital —The discoveries announced on p. 
492 of vol, have been continued, The fortifications uncovered along a 
length of about 200 metres show various periods in their construction, The 
upper part composed of enormous blocks taken from Roman bu ilding, some 
of which must have been of large dimensions, was built at two different 
periods: the lower part is of Roman construction. From the upper part, 
among fragments of bronzes, statues, bits of pilasters, there are remarkable 
inscriptions of the first century, sepulchrat cippi, columns and capitals of 
various periods and styles, fine fragments of friezes and sculptured entabla- 


tures. The city has opened a museum to recelve them,— Budi. Mon., Nov.— 
Dec., 1887. 

VaLoasRERE.—Christian Inseription.—The following inseription was 
Intely found on one of the buttresses of the church: DEPOSITIO| [IN] 
P SEVERIN! XV K MRI VALERI..: It is‘ Christian inscription be- 
longing to the end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, and 
to be connected with that of Valeria Severa, dated 347 a. n., found in the 
same church,— Bull, Mon., Nov.—Dee,, 1887. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


Great Saint Bernanp.— Temple of Jupiter Peninus—Five more inscrip- 
tions belonging to the famous temple of Jupiter Peninus have come to light. 
They are on small bronze tablets, One of them is interesting because it 
gives the full reading Dominabus, thus solving any doubts as to the restora- 
tion of this word in other inscriptions, as well as thoee expressed by Max 
Ihm regarding the relation between the worship of the Dominae and the 
Matronae (cf. lum, Der Miitter-oder Matronenkultus und seine Denkmater : 
Bonn, 1887, p. 98). The inscription reads: M CALPVRNV5| VETE- 
RANVS| DOMINAPYVS| V. 5. L. M.— Not. @. Seavi, 1887, p. 467. 


HOLLAND. 


Prehistorie Station in the Zuiderzee—The Marquis de Monclar has found 
in the Zuiderzee, near Muiderberg, between Muiden and Huisen, an inter- 
esting prehistoric station, comparable with that of greater extent found 
more than thirty years ago at Hilversum. The objects found all belong 
to the age of polished stone, and illustrate all its etages from the stone left 
nearly in its natural condition to that worked into perfect celt form: their 
execution is extremely rude — Bull, Mon., Nov—Dec., 1587. 


GERMANY. 


Bertin,— Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum—Tome xtv of this Corpus 
has just been published by Dr. Hermann Dessau; it includes the inserip- 
tiona of Ostia, Tusculum, Praeneste and Tibur, that is, those of Jattwm 
Vetus. The work of this great Corpws, undertaken by the Academy of 
Berlin, will soon be finished. Tome x1, containing #milia, Umbria and 
Etruria, is in the press; also part 4 of t. v1 (Roma) and t. xv (Jnserip- 
tiones instrumenti domestic’ wrbis): t. xu, including the inscriptions of 
Gallia Norbonensis, is on the point of being published, while t. x1 (three 
Gauls and two Germanys) and pt, 6 of t. vi are in preparation, A new 
edition of t.1 is being prepared; also supplements to tomes 1, 11, Iv, VIII. 
— (Gazette Arch., 1888, Nos, 1-2. 

Corpus Inseriptionum Attioarum.—The second fasciculus of the supple- 
ment to the Corpus (vol. iv) bas been published by Professor Kirchhoff: 
it contains the inscriptions anterior to Eukleides discovered between 1877 
and 1386, 

Gifts to the Collection of Coins,—The Archaeological Society has donated 
to the Coin-Collection, established at the University, all the ancient coins 
in its possession, numbering 289 gold, 1,244 silver, 21,407 bronze coing.— 
Berl. phil. Woch., 1887, No. 46. 
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KReimeacH (near).— Roman Fortress.—The middle Lanterthal, near 
Kreimbach and Wolfstein, has been noted for over a century as a mine of 
Roman antiquities. In September, C. Mehlis visited and explored the 
rocky plateau called by the people the “ Heidenburg,” probably a Roman 
fortress, from which these antiquities evidently came. ‘It is in the shape 
of an ellipse with a maximum (8. W.-N. E.) diameter of 185 met., and 
4 minimum (N, W.-8. E.) diameter of 75 met. The many antiquities 
found in and around the graves belong to the third and fourth centuries 
A. D., its erection having apparently taken place about the middle, its 
destruction at the end, of the Intter century. The fortress served the 
double purpose of protecting the Roman line of march’ and guarding 
against incursions of the Franks and Alamanni—Berl, phil. Woch., 1887, 
Nos. 45, 50. 

OsricHeim | Palatinate)—Frankish Cemetery—The excavations at the 
Frankish Cemetery of Obrigheim on the river Ets, between Worms and 
Eisenberg, which had already yielded interesting results (ef. Wochenachrift, 
1887, Nos. 25, 26) were resumed during November. The contents of each 
grave are enumerated in Berl. phil. Woeh., 1888, Nos. 5, 6, beginning with 
No. 48, in continuation of the numeration commenced with the first exea- 
vations. The men’s graves contained arms—such as iron lances, bronze 
buckles, iron daggers, knives—metal ornaments, and glass cups. The 
women’s graves contained decorated belts, objects for the toilet, black urns, 
and glass cups. The finds show that the cemetery belongs to two distinct 
divisions of the Frankish epoch: while the first may be placed in the sixth 
century (Coins of Totila), the second,.to which a double tomb eovered with 
slabs belongs, is to be considered ns Carlovingian and of the eighth cen- 
tury, This opinion is strengthened by analogons discoveries at Niederkire 
chen and Deidesheim, as well as at Michelsberge near Durkheim. To the 
latter period belong many objects in pottery which show a great decadence 
in form; eolor and decoration, 

Zanezew (Prussian Silesian ).— Roman Tombs.—aAt a meeting of the Acad, 
des Insc, et Belles-Lettres, Nov. 2), Was announced the discovery at Zakrzew, 
on the Oder, near Breslau, of three tombs, dating apparently from the 
first centuries of our era, which contain objects that seem to be of Roman 
origin. The tombs are large rectangular cases, formed of slabs of granite 
(2.50 by 2.25 met.), and contained & large number of silverand rold jewelry, 
utensils and ornaments in bronze and glass, several fibulac and agold Roman 
imperial coin (IMP. CLAVDIVS AVG). Rev, Critique, 1887, No. 49. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
Limos (near Czernowitz),—4 Roman camp.— A well-preserved Roman 
camp has been found here, surrounded by earthworks 600 m. long by 200 
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m. wide. Bronzes, terracottas, and other objects, have come to light in 
great quantities —Berl. phil. Woch., 1887, No. 47. 


DENMARK. 


 Rise.— Cathedral—tThe noble cathedral of this place is threatened with 
destructive restoration. Pastor Helm, who is the author of a fine folio vol- 
ume on the history and architecture of this church, has issued an appeal to 
the Danish Government to save Ribe from ecclesiastical vandalism. The 
controversy for and against restoration is filling the Danish newspapers. 
One proposal is to rebuild the great tower which fell in on Christmas Day, 
1283.— Atheneum, Feb. 18. 
SWEDEN. 


Uraata.— Restoration of Cathedral—tThe restoration of the Cathedral of 
Upsala, the oldest edifice of this kind in Sweden, which has been in pro- 
gress for some years, is approaching completion. The work which involves 
the rebuilding of the principal tower, destroyed by fire many years ago, is 
being carried out under the supervision of Herr F. Langlett, architect of 
the Swedish Government, and a sum of £10,000 has already been spent.— 
Builder, Nov. 19. 

RUSSIA. 


Smveua (near) (Govt. of Kieff)— Excavation of mownds.— Mounds [ tur- 
gani] and Occasional Archeological Finds near the Hamlet of Smyela is the 
title of a diary kept, during the space of five years, by Count ALEXEI 
Borrryexy, and now published with two maps and twenty-four plates. 
Between 1879 and 1885 Count B. investigated fifty-three mounds in the 
vicinity of Smyela, in the south of the Govt. of Kieff, chiefly by sinking 
shafts, sometimes thirty-two feet in diameter, through the centre of the 
mound, from its summit to its base. Everything that was met with was 
carefully noted, as well as its position in the mound. In most cases, the 
lofty mounds had served as the burial-place for two different tribes, separ- 
ated from each other by a great period of time and a noticeable difference 
in culture, The first inhabitants of the place dug a grave, covered it with 
a wooden framework, and heaped above it a lofty, pointed hillock. Three 
or four graves, generally of the same epoch, were apt to be found under 
one mound: in them lay people with remarkably long skulls. As a rule, 
there were found no objects pertaining to daily life, but sometimes flint 
arrows and knives, or lumps of pigment for tattooing; occasionally, the 
bones of the mole and other small rodents, The succeeding race buried 
their dead on top of the first. Their skulls are of a form entirely different 
from the preceding, and objects of bronze and bits of clay vessels are met 
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with in their graves; all of which points to a different nationality. Quite 
another race was revealed by the examination of one among several hun- 
dred low mounds crowded together. This people had bronze and iron 
implements, held intercourse with the Greeks of the seacoast colonies, and 
did not place the bones of moles ete. in their graves, like the two previous 
tribes. Bits of colored stuffs still lay on some of the skeletons, fragmenta 
of galloons, and even brass knee-caps, such as were used by the Greeks, — 
Nation, March 29, 


ENGLAND. 


Lonnon.— New Archeological ReviewThe first number has appeared 
of the new Archeological Review: a Journal of Historie and Pre-historie 
Antiquities, edited by Mr.G. L. Gomme and published by David Nutt. The 
general subject is divided into four sections: anthropology, archseology 
proper, history, and literature; and under each of these sections are piven 
original articles, reviews, correspondence, index notes, efe. The several 
indexes to papers scattered among the Transactions of archwological soci- 
eties promise to form a valuable feature. A large share of the space will 
éviilenily be devoted to Prehistoric archeology, and, though Oriental and 
Classical archeology will not be entirel y neglected, they will be introduced, 
apparently, only in so far as th ey relate to the antiquities of Great Britain, 
It is somewhat of a disappointment to find that the new Review has 80 lim- 
ited a geographical horizon. It still leaves the field open to an English 
review that shall make the world of archmology its own, 

Sale of Kiypriate Antiquities —Mesars, Sotheby were to sell, on March 12, 
15, 14, another portion of the valuable collection of Kypriote antiquities 
formed by Major di Cesnola, and now the property of Mr, E. H. Lawrence. 
— Academy, March 10. 

Bririsn Mvseum.— During the year 1887, the Department of Coins and 
Medals has acquired 176 Greek and 30 Roman coins: of these, 11 are of 
gold, 83 of silver, &6 of bronze, 26 of billon, Mr. Warwick Wrors will 
publish the most important acquisitions in the Greek class in Part 1 of the 
Numismatie Chronicle for 1888, 

Catalogues of Gems and Vaset—The Trusteea will shortly issue a new 
catalogue of the national collection of 
under the superintendence of, and with 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, Tt wil] be illustr; 
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The placing the collection of Rotnan mosnic-pavements on the walls of 
the staircase leading from the Egyptian Gallery to the upper story is making 
rapid progress, with the excellent result that these magnificent mosaica may 
be adequately seen for the first time. 

It has been decided to use marbles of fine and delicate greens, with bold 
Greek base-mouldings, for the pedestals of the statues from the pediments 
of the Parthenon now grouped in the Elgin Room. A new arrangement 
of these sculptures will obviate the defects of the present system. 

Prehistoric Section —An important addition has recently been made to 
the prehistoric section of the British Museum. Some years since, M. Pec- 
cadeau de I'Isle made excavations on the banks of the river Aveyron, at 
Bruniquel, opposite to the cavern explored by the Vicomte de Lastic, whose 
discoveries at this place formed the subject of a valuable paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions by Sir Richard Owen. The collection of M. Peccadeau 
de lIsle has just been acquired by the trustees of the Christy Collection 
and presented by them to the British Museum, thus greatly enriching the 
national collection of the reindeer period, which is now probably unrivalled, 
even though someof the choicest objects found by Messrs. Christy and Lartet 
were presented, by desire of Mr. Christy, to the French Government. The 
most interesting specimens found by M. Peccadeau are a number of outlines 
of animals on stone, hitherto not represented at the Museum, and the three 
well-known sculptures in the round, probably the handles of instruments, 
of which two are in mammoth ivory and represent reindeer, while the third, 
representing a mammoth, isin reindeer horn. These are temporarily shown 
in the gallery on the upper floor of the Museum, in the room from which 
the glass collections have been removed.—Athencum, Jan. 21, Mar. 3. 

Sa.issury.—Mr, Nicholls writes to the Standard of Feb. 12, that some 
workmen, excavating in the garden of his house at Salisbury during the 
preceding week, found a large Roman mosaic-pavement which, from his 
description, is evidently a copy of the mosaic at Naples representing the 
battle of Issos,—C, 8, in Class Review, March, 1888, 

Sprinaueap —Find of Roman Coins —A hoard of 114 coins, chiefly of 
bilfon, extending from Gordian IIT to Tetricus I, has recently been dis- 
eovered at Springhead, near Gravesend. Mr. C. R. Smith has given a 
detailed notice of the hoard in the Numismatic Chroniele (1887, pp. 312 
£.).— Clase Review, March, 1888. 


AMERICA, 
UNITED STATES. 


Survey of Western Mownds.—During the open-air season of 1887, Mr. 
T. H. Lewis surveyed over 1160 prehistoric mounds, in Minnesota, Da- 
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kota, and Wisconsin, Besides these tumuli he met with six ancient en- 
closures or “forts” of varying size, which he also surveyed—four of them 
are situated in Minnesota, and two in Dakota, 

Boston.—Hecent acquisitions by the Museum of Fine Arta—Among the 
acquisitions of the Museum for the past year, the following are mentioned 
in the last annual report. (1) Egyptian Antiquities.—A liberal donation 
from the Egypt Exploration Fund from the finds of 1885 and 1886, com- 
prising hundreds of objects in bronze, pottery, glass, and stone. Among 
these are a colossal statue of Rameses II, in black granite; a relief in lime- 
stone, the head of a young prince, most delicately modelled, which was 
found built into a pylon of the v1 century B. c.; a handle of gold; gins 
mosaics of microscopic delicacy of execution; a set of the deposits placed 
under the foundations of Egyptian temples. (2) Bronze Statuetie of Athena. 
—Mr. Samuel D, Warren donated « bronze statuette of Athena discovered 
in 1871 on the Ettringer Bellerberg between Coblenz and Bonn, on the 
Rhine, among ruins conjectured to be those of a temple of Minerva. The 
statuette (15 cent. high) represents the goddess standing, wearing a helmet 
“and an segis of large size, which envelope the upper half of the figure 
like a shawl, the two ends being held together across the breast by the 
Medusa-head which serves as a kind of clasp. In her left hand she held 
& spear, in a nearly vertical position,” and in the right probably a patera (7) 
of which nothing remains. ‘The date is probably the second century 
of our era. In type, “it possesses all the distinctive characteristics of 
the type of Athena which prevailed about the middle of the fifth cen- 
fury 5..." 1. ¢., the “ Attie” helmet, the broad face, and the large aegis, 
and it seems to be the reproduction of a large statue of the Attic School 
of that period. (3) Myrina erracottas—Mr. Martin Brimmer gave a 
collection of twenty-nine original Greek terracotta figures from the site of 
Myrina, in Asia Minor, where over 1200 figures were brought to light by 
the excavations of the French School, “ The collection presented by Mr. 
Brimmer is admirably characteristic of the types and styles of the Myrina 
potters.” Most of the statuettes were intentionally broken when thrown 
into the tombe, but a few “ appear to have had a more strictly religious 
significance, Such are two sitting statuettes of Aphrodite, of a very early 
and primitive type, in which the influence of the Orient is strikingly 
Apparent. Both are fully draped, with movable arms, like those of a 
jointed doll, and enormous headdress, the types of which are strongly sug 


gestive of Phenician art, as are also the necklaces, bracelets and other 


| : recent breaks, the lines of the fractures 
being sharp and fresh... I am led to believe that ... they were the house- 
idols of the deceased, and were placed carefully in the graves to be a pro- 
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tection in death as they had been in life. Of the other figures, some 
are divinities, some are human. There are two of Aphrodite, of types not 
earlier than the fourth century B. c., one of which has the word AI@IAOY, 
the name of the maker, inscribed on the back; two Nikes in full motion, 
the wings unfortunately lost; one youthful Dionysos; three Satyrs; four 
flying Cupids; and one Muse.” (4) A beautiful Greek bracelet of gold, 
and three small gold ear-rings, from Asia Minor. (5) A bronze head of 
Hypnos, of life-size, of fine workmanship, and of a style which points to a 
Greek origin. It was purchased by Mr. E,W, Longfellow at Assiasi, and 
was said to have been found a short time before at Todi. (6) A terracotta 
figure of a seated woman, from Asia Minor, and 13 small terracotta figures 
from the Island of Kos—Mr. Enwarp Rontxsox, from the Twelfth An- 
nual Report, to the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, for the year ending 
Dee, 31, 1857. 


Professor Kéxuié of Bonn has been named corresponding member of 
the Royal Italian Academy of the Lincei. Marquis Hervé DE Sarnt- 
Dents has been elected president of the Académie dee Inseriptions for 
1888; the same body having also named corresponding members Dr. 
Biu.er (in place of Professor Pott), Professor Henste (in place of Pro- 
fessor Henzen), Professor Sicken (in place of Gozzadini), Joux Evans 
(in place of Henry Rawlinson). Professor Brucscn has been named 
corresponding member of the R, Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg. 
The Berlin Academy of Sciences has appointed, as corresponding mem- 
bers, Messrs. Homonne in Paris, Bywater in Oxford, and KABBADIAS 
in Athens. A travelling fellowship of £150 has been granted to the vice- 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge for archwological re- 
searches in Kypros, Profesor Prrensew has been appointed secretary 
of the German Institute in Roma, and is replaced at Athens by Dr. W. 
Déxurrexp, the second Athens secretary being Dr. Paut. WOLTERS, 


A. L. Frorarmeram, Jr. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Apert Dumost et Junes Coariar. Lea (éramiques de lo Grice 
propre, Wasea peints ef terres cuilea, Premiére parte, 4° fascicule. 
Vases Peinds, 4to, pp. 245-358; pls. xxm—xu. 1887, Paris, Firmin 
Didot. : 

Massacnusetts Institute of TecuNxoxocy. Architectural Review. 
Vol. 1, Nos.1, 0. 10 Plates, Imp. 4to. ' 

Lours Menarp. Histoire des Ivraélites d' apres Pexégise biblique. 12mo, 
pp. 252, with map and illustrations. 

Histoire des aneiens Peuples del Orient. 12mo, pp. 668, with more. 
than 500 illustrations of the monuments. 

Histotre des Greea. 12mo, 2 vols., pp. 1082, with numerous illustra- 
tions of the monuments, Paris, Ch, Delagrave, 15 rue Soufflot. 

Evcresr Mintz. Les Colleetiona dea Médicis au xv sitele, Le Muste— 
La Bibliothtque—Le Mobilier (Appendice aux Précurseurs de la 
Renaissance). 4to, pp. 112: édition tirée a 350 exemplaires, prix, 
broché, 10 trs.; relié, 20 frs.; 25 exemplaires sur Hollande numérotés, 
20 fra. 1888, Paris, Libraire de L’Art, 29 cité d'Antin. 

OLIVIER Rarer and Maxime Cotiienon. Histoire de lo Céramique 
greque. Imp. 6vo, pp. xvi, 409: 145 figures in text, 16 plates out- 
side of text. 1888, Paris, Georges Decaux, libraire-Gditeur, 7 rue de 
Croissant. 

Fesooonto delle Conferenze dei Qultori di Archeologia Cristiana in Roma dal 
1876 al 1887, 8yo, pp, x1, 393, 1848, Roma, Tipografia della Pace. 
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NOTES ON CHRISTIAN MOSAICS, 


ITT. 


THE LOST MOSAICS OF THE EAST. 


Tn the study of mosaic-painting, only the works executed in West- 
ern churches have been studied with care, so that the development of 
this branch of art in the Kast is practically unknown. While every 
remaining specimen in Roma, Ravenna, Milano, and other centres of 
art, where the mosaicists have left us examples of their work, is made 
the subject of investigation, and records are ransacked to find mem- 
orials of all that have been destroyed, the fact seems to have been 
overlooked, that in the East there was an almost unbroken series of 
mosaics from about the time of Constantine to the close of the Middle 
Ages, some still existing, many more destroyed. It is to be hoped 
that photographs and drawings may be made of the works that still 
exist, most of which are practically inedited,' and many are subject to 
a constant dilapidation. 

Tt is with the hope of calling attention to this subject, rather than 
of treating it satisfactorily, that [ publish these notes. The following 
list includes the greater part of the mosaics still remaining, to my 


'These photographs could not be taken without difficulty in cases where the mosaics 
are in a chorch converted into a mosque, but that this difficulty is surmountable has 
been shown by the photogmphs of P. Sebah, published two years ago, of the mosaics 
in the Kachriye Djami (Ch. of the Saviour) at Constantinople (monograph by MM, 
Leva, Moniwann and Weawek: of. Bulletin Monumental, 1856, pp.d54-92). When 
this is impracticable, a careful and critical description would to a certain extent take 
the place of illustrations, for a great disadvantage, in the case of many of these mosaics, 
is that we are ignorant even of their subjects, and have no indication of their age. 
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knowledge, in churches of the East and of Greece: being a first at- 
tempt, it is necessarily incomplete. Some works are omitted, whose 
present existence is not certified, though seen by early travellers, like 
Pococke (A Description of the East) and Terzi (Siria Sacra). 


EXTANT EARLY-BYZANTINE MOSAICS, V-IX CENTURIES. 


Tunisia: 'Tomb-slabs, baptismal fonts, efe., decorated with m - 
Carthage: Mosaic of Sta. Perpetua (?) (Museum of Mt. Byraa). 
Tyre: Pavement of an early church (Museum of Louvre).* 
Thessalonike: Ch. St. George ; mosaics of dome, attributed variously 
to the rv, the V and the v1 century.* 
Constantinople: Basilica of Sta. Sophia; mosaics of Justinian, Basil the 
Macedonian, John Palaiologos, and other emperors." 
Thessalonike: Ch. of Sta. Sophia: mosaics of dome and apse, attributed 
to the time of Justinian,? | 
Constantinople; Basilica of Sta, Eirene, now an arsenal, but still fall 
of early mosaics," 
Mount Sinai: Church of the Transfiguration: mosaic in the apse, 
attributed to the vr century.” 
Damascus: Basilica of St. John Baptist (now the Great Mosque), still re- 
taining Byzantine mosaics anterior to Arabian conquest,” 


"American Journal of Archeology, 1, p. 423+ Bulletin Monumental, 1884, p, 131; Bull. 
trim, Antig, Africoines, 1885-80, 

‘American Journal of Archmology, 1, p, 223+ Bull. Arch. Criat., 1384-85, pp. 44-52; 
N. Y¥. Nation, Jan, 1, 1885, 

*Lamante, Les Arts industriel, 11,350: Annales archéologiques, t, xxint, p, 278; 
i xxrVv, pp. 6, 200; Gemsracn, La Mosique, p. 73: Bavet, Recherches pour servir 
OP hist, dela peint, et dela sculpt, chr, en Orient, 187i, p.79; D Art Bysantin, fign. 5, 6 

' TEXIER at PorPLEWELL-PULLAX, Architecture Byrntine, 1860, p. 142, pl. xxx- 
XExiv; Ersch u, Gruber, wxxxrv, 407; Doce, et Bavet, Mémoire sur une mission 
au Mont Athos, 1876: WoLtMans, Geschichte der Malerei, 1, 176, 

*SALZEXBERG, Allchriail. Baudenkmiler pon Conatentinopd ; Laparre, Arts ineucat., 
vs S48; SCHNAASE, Geach. d, bildenden Kiinate, 11, 202; Pactovs Sruentranios, Deser, 

TTEXIER et PorrLewE.i-Prh.aw, op. cil, p, 14. pls, XL, X11; Docwesxret Raver, 
op. ert. 

* Rerut Archéologique, AVIM, 2: 1868, 

sapeelaed Storia dell? Arte Cristiana, tay, 268: Lanonnr, Voyage def Arabie Pétrée, 
1830, p. 67. 

"De Voatit, Voyaye au Mont Athos ; Gazette des Beawr-Arts 1875: Ken P 
hai i Dincic, 3 Si te, 1875; Ker Porren, 
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Ch. of St. Zacharias (Mosque of Malek Daher 7)" 
Nieaea: Ch. of the Virgin; mosaics in the dome, apse, and porch, of 
time of Constantine VIT (790-97), 
Jerusalem (near): Ch. of the Holy Cross." 


EXTANT LATE-BYZANTINE MOSAICS, X-XIIl CENTURIES. 


GREECE: Daphne; Church," | Mosaics executed probably 

Mount Helikon ; Church of } under Emp, Constantine Por- 
St.Luke.” ) phyrogenetos (911-59), 
Island of Chios; Ch, of St. Basil, built and decorated by 
Constantine Monomachos (1042-—53)," 

Bethlehem: Basilica of Nativity ; mosaics executed under Manuel Kom- 
nenos (1169)." 

Jerusalem: Ch. of the Holy Sepulchre; mosaics executed, at time of 
Crusades, by Greek artists." 

Mount Athos: Convent of Xenophon.” 

Convent of Vatopedi.” 
Constantinople: Ch. of the Saviour (Kachriye Djami)™ 
Ch. of Pantocrator; pavement.” 
Ktiew: Cathedral of Sta, Sophia 


“De Vooteé, Voyage, ete.; Porren, op, eit, p, 26; Tema, Siria Saera, p, 128, 
# Baver, 0’ Art Bysontin, p. 145; Texter, Asie~-Mineure, 1,51; De Bellezze del Boe- 
fora, DE41, p. 278 (of Sesrixt; Vow Hanaren, Constantinopolis und der Bosporos, 1922; 
Pooour®, ep. cit.); DttRawn, L’ Eximagia, p. 22. 

De Voatié, Les Kglises de la Terre-Sainte: Puris, 1860: ch. 1x, U1v. 

14K vorer, Handbook, 1, p. 84. 

 LABARTE, op. cit, 1, p. 99; Dingoes, AManwel d iconographic, pp. 425, 454; Barer, 
L' Art Hysontin, pp. 144-5, 

*Ewenic-Davin, La peinture au Moyen Age, p. 124, 

"Quanesimus, Elucicdatio Terrace Sonctoe (Antwerp, 1629), t..u, p. 645; Cramprst, 
De Sacrit Aed., pp. 150-62; De Voaitit, Les Eyglises de la Terre Sainte, p, 66 

"De Vootte, op, cit. p. 188: QUARESIMUS, op. cit, I, p. 368. 
* Docueexs et BAYET, op. cit. 
"DUCHESNE et Bayer, op, cil, p. 300; Annales Archéologiques, t. v, p. 152. 
™ Monograph by MM. Levat, Moniwanw and Weoyer, with 41 photos. by P. 
Sebah: Constantinople, 1386. Canox, Bulletin Monumental, 1886, pp, 384-02; Levan 
and MuniMann, Arehiv f. kirehliche Kunst, 1886, Nios. 9-12. 
™ Mintz, Notes eur les Mosniques chréfienncs de f Miolie (Revue Archtologique, 1877, 
In, p. 9); SALZEXEERG, op. eit, p. 36, 
SGenmepacn, La Mosaigue, p. 216. 
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Small portable mosdies, in one or many compartments, ereeuted af Con- 
stantinople between the XT and XLT centuries.™ 

Firenze: Opera del Duomo, 

London: South Kensington Museum, 

Paris: Museum of Louvre. 

ftoma;: Christian Museum at Vatican; Palazzo Borchese. 

Mount Athos: Convents. 

St Petersburg: Basilewski Collection, 

Venezia: San Marco; S. Maria della Salute. 

Ete., ete, 

The description of the mosaics just enumerated, I shall leave to a 
later date, confining my remarks at present to some of the mosaics that 
have perished, and referring first to those that adorned secular build- 
ings, afterwards to those Placed in churches, 





SECULAR MOSAICS, 


One of the most interesting features of Byzantine art was its long 
continuation for seenlar purposes and with secular subjects, in the 
Imperial service and for its glorification. In the West, art soon ceased 
to be employed jn anything but the service of the Church, in the 
erection and adornment of splendid houses of worship, so that the 
study of early medieval monuments js simply a study of ecclesias- 
tical art, But, in the Byzantine Empire, Cesarism affected even art : 
the continuity and supremacy of the Imperial power kept alive the 
traditions of secular art as an inheritance from the Roman emperors. 

As we read the Byzantine records, we often wish that some of the 
palaces, with their rich architectural forms, their wealth of marble 
and bronze statues, mosaics, marble pavements and tapestries could 
have come down to us with even a shadow of their former splendor.™ 
In the West, statuary fell with Rome in the fou rth century, but in the 
Fast it continued for three centuries, producing innumerable works 

“ Mitsrz, Bulletin Monumental, 1886, No, 3, p.226 ag9, and anthorities there men- 
tioned; Bayer, I 4ri Bysantin, p. 149 egg. + ete, 

N.B. Ido not inclade in this ij 


EEXVU-vVu). Fora description of Byzantine palaces, oe LABARTE, fe Palois én 
périal de Constantinople: Paris, 1861; A. G. Pu ATE, rd Bufarrird ‘Avderopa, wal rk 
wipif airay Botuera: Athens, 1885, 
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in marble and metal.” The baths, hippodromes, palaces, circuses, 
porticos, basilicas, and other public buildings, always gave employ- 
ment to artists of all kinds,” especially at Constantinople. 

PALACE OF THE PreFeoT Constantine, ConstantinopLe.—A number 
of these palaces received a rich mosaic decoration, Doubtless this was 
the case with some of Constantine’s buildings, but the earliest instance 
that I have found recorded belongs to the fifth century. It is spoken 
of by a Byzantine historian of the time of Justinian, Joannes Lydus.* 
He tells us that the Praetorian Prefect, Constantine, builta palace which 
he called after the name of the reigning emperor, Leo I (457-73). In 
this palace the judgment-hall was a noble room adorned with a mosaic- 
picture representing Constantine’s installation in office, 

This practice of adorning private houses with mosaics must have 
continued for many centuries, as is proved by the text of the epic 
poem of Digenis Akritas which dates from the x century, The hero 
is said to have executed, on the walls of his castle, mosaics which com- 
bine sacred and profane subjects in most singular confusion. Sub- 
jects from the [liad, from the history of Alexander the Great, from 
Greek mythology, from medieval romances, are combined with gos- 
pel-histories.” 

BaTHs oF Zeuxipros.—A mong the mosaics anterior to Justinian may 

-be enumerated those placed in the Baths of Zeuxippos, Cedrenus 


A catalogue of over a thousind works of monumental sculpture, produced between 
the reigns of Constantine, in the fourth century, ond of Constantine the son of Eirene, 
in the eighth century, might be made merely from the documents published by Bax- 
port in his Jnperium Orientole sive Antiquiiates Consinniinopolitanae, 1711. Such a cata- 
logue would prove, without need of argument, that statuary, though it lost ground in 
the East after the time of Jostinian, did not die out until much later. 

7? Statistics of the buildings of all sorts built in Constantinople show an enormous 
artistic octivity. They may be easily compiled from Dv Casan, Conatantinepolis 
Christiana (Paris, 1682), Baxpunt, fmperium Orientals, Procoris, De aedifictiz Jus. 
tintani, and other works, in which over a thousand of such important buildings are 
mentioned and described, 

The well-known writer on Byzantine art, Fe. W. Usern, in his Quellen der By- 
sontiniachen Kicnaigeschichte (published in ErrenserGcEr vox EDELBERG'S series Quel- 
lenschrifien fiir Kunatgeschichte dea Mittelaliera und der Renoizeonce) has organized all the 
material that can be gathered from literary sources for the history of Christian art 
in the East—almost exclosively at Constantinople. Unfortunately, only the first 
volume has yet appeared, and does not contain the ecclesiastical buildings. It is, 
however, invaluable for a reconstruction of the magnificent edifices of Constantinople. 

“Joannes LAvRENtTIvs Lypvs, De Magistratibus, 1.20 (Corp. Script. Ays.,od. Bonn), 

™ Annuaire de [Association pour Pencouragement des Etudes Greeques, 1879, p. 140; 
ef, Bayer, DL’ Art Byzaontin, p. 146. 
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laments their loss (1. 647) by fire at the time of the Nika-revolt under 
Justinian: “then were burnt the Octogon and the Baths of Severus 
called of Zeuxippos, by which an entire Museum and collection of 
works of art in marble, stone, mosaic and bronze . . . were lost.” 
These baths do not appear to have been restored by Justinian to their 
former splendor, 

PALACE OF JUSTINIAN, CONSTANTINOPLE—The mosaics of the vaults of 
the portico of Justinian’s palace (Chalke) are celebrated. The chron- 
icle of Joannes Malalas, written possibly soon after Justinian’s time, 
says,” under the x11 indiction in Justinian’s reign; “Tn this year the 
‘Chalke’ of the palace of Constantinople, adorned with many marble 
statues and mosaics, was finished.” Prokopios, in his work on Jus- 
tinian’s buildings,™ though he never takes the trouble to describe any- 
thing in detail (except, of course, Sta. Sophia), makes an exception in 
favor of these mosaics, According to him, it was a colossal work repre- 
senting the wars of Justinian: battles ; the taking of cities, partly in 
Ttaly, partly in Africa—all of which victories were guined under the 
leadership of Belisarios, who is further represented conducting bis army 
back in safety, and presenting to the Emperor the imprisoned kings and 
queens and the captured spoils. In the centre of this composition are 
the Emperor Justinian and the Empress Theodora, receiving, “with 


Joyful countenance,” the kings of the Goths and Vandals, the spoils, ete, 
They are surrounded by the Senate. Prokopios insists on the individual 
and expressive character of the faces, and we may well believe that here, 
with living models to portray, the mosaicist must have given more than 
usual life and individ uality te his work, A proof is at hand in the mo- 
saic of one of the small domes of Sta. Sophia, where there is a strong 
contrast between the typical firores of the apostles, in the scene of Pen- 
tecost, and the varied erowd of lookers-on, in which the mosaicist did 
not follow a traditional and ideal type, but sought to reproduce the fea- 
tures of a Constantinople crowd. 
TOMB OF THE Empress CONSTANTIA 
period seem to have had tombs inc 
of this is given in the well-known 


—Some of the Emperors of this 
rusted with mosaics. An instance 
Byzantine list of imperial tombe, 
7 “igraphia: ed. Bonn, 1831, p. 479: wal 76 abed xpdarge 
erAgpety Fy (ech rob woder(oy KovrrarrvouedAcus, OT wn ieiem Sedieiie desi wen 
OUT ge. j 
* PRooorius, De aediictia Justiniani : ef. Prooorrps, OY the b 
London, 1836 (Palestine Pilgrim's text Society). 
“SALSENUERG, op. cit, pls. xxy,xxx7 
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as existing in the monastery tot ayiov Mapavreg. In the narthex of 
this church there stood an urn decorated with mosaics in which were 
the remains of Constantia wife of Maurice (582-602) and their chil- 
dren (Conixus, Excerpta de Antiq, Conatant., in fine), 

Portraits OF CONSTANTINE AND HeLena—During the first years ot 
the seventh century, the Emperor Phokas (602-10) placed, in the 
Augusteum, mosaic portraits of the Emperor Constantine and the 
Empress Helena.” 

ANNEXES TO THE IMPERIAL PaLace AT ConsTanTinopLe.—Toward the 
close of the Iconoclastic period, there was a revival in the art of mo- 
saic-painting throughout the East. It commenced under the Emperor 
Theophilos (829-42), who decorated the annexes to the imperial palace, 
which he built, with rich mosaic ornamentation, to the exclusion, how- 
ever, of devotional subjects. As Labarte has already, in his Arts 
industriéls (t. 1, p. 39), given a full description of these mosaics from 
Byzantine sources, I need only refer to them, The great galleries 
called Lausiakos and Justinianos had mosaics (probably ornamental) 
on a gold ground. North of the principal palace he built a summer 
palace, called “the Pearl:” the walls of its main hall were covered 


™ BANDURI, op, cil, 

7! For a description of the entire imperial palace with it various transformations, 
ite nees, and its decoration, consult Lanarre, Le palais tmpérial de Chaiiinihinisi 
who has made use of the very detailed account given by Constantine Porphyrogene- 
toa of the buildings of his ancestor Basil the Macedonian. CY. Lanante, [es Aris 
industries, and especially A. G. PASFATE, op. cil. 

Dinko (Le Palais impérial de Conatantinople, in the Annales archfologiques, t. XI, 
pp. 201-2) says: Au X° witele, le palais impérial comprenait sept périatyles ou wentibules -— 
Aut! cours indgriewres +—quatre phiales on foniarmen monumentales;—quatre grandes fptiaes ; 
Suint-Etienne, le Seigneur, Sainte-Marie du Phare et la Nouvelle-Bosilique ;—neuf grandes 
chapelles -—nenf oratowes et un boptistere ;—quatre snlles dex ceerdes ;—trota grandes galeries 
de réception; les triclintuma de Justinien, du Leausiacos ef de [ Awguattos ;—cing salles dtu 
iréme: lez Lyehnos, le grand Conziatorion, lea Diz-neu-—Lih, le trieliniwmn de fa Magnoure et 
le Chryeotriciinieam ;—diz trielmurma deatinés d haditatiwmn personelie dea empereurs ef ren- 
fermant plusieurs alons ef chambres d coucher ;-—trois sallea d monger ;—une bibliothtgue -— 
un menaée armen ef crmeres -—une malle des trophdes -—sepl galeries, mommies “ dfiaba- 
ties,” servent de roies de commeniention entre lea différentes parties du palais >—étrows “ péri- 
patos” ou allées ayont la méme deatinaiion;—trota terraces d ciel ownert lender qu-desrus d'un 
étage de reate-chanade -—denz baine, 

En déhora du grand paloia, mais dane la meme encernte, salto, roan Seto Ne 
liert ow grands édifices: la Magnoure, le Boucoléon, le Porphyre, le Peniacowhouclon, f Aétos, 
le Trésor, le Garde mew impérial et le (rorde-mewble de la Nouvelle-Basilique; enjin wn 
ease corronel et wa part sur ln Propontide Cette enceinfe du palais impérial cowvrail une 
superficie de pris de 400,070 miires ; capace un pew plus grand que celui sur lequel a'éten- 
dent le Lourre of les Tuileries, Sdtiments, cowrs, carrowsel ef jardin compris. 
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with marble mosaics representing animals of all kinds, probably hunt- 
ing-scenes : in the hall Kamilaz was the representation of a banquet, 
with persons eating fruit. The apartment called Mesopatos had the 
walls of its upper story decorated with trees and other ornaments 
executed in green marble on a gold ground. The pavement of the 
Mousikos hall was 4 mosaic reproducing a flowery field with such per- 
fection and harmony as to have given rise to this name. 

The Justinianos gallery, already mentioned, led to a magnificent hall, 
the Triclininm of the Nineteen Couches, whose vaults were made over 
after the designs of the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenctos, its 
octagonal panels being decorated, probably with a floral decoration in 
mosaic on a gold ground.” At the entrance of the palace proper was 
a narthex or Triconcha, so called on account of its three apaes mace 
in imitation of the great apse of Santa Sophia, and whose many-colored 
marbles indicate with certainty the existence of wall-mosaics. Many 
of the mosaics in the halls of this imperial palace are diffienlt to date. 
For example, we know that Justin IJ (+578), nephew of Justinian, 
built the great octagonal Throne-room, the Chrysotriklinion, the most 
sumptuous part of the entire building, erected on the model of the 
church of SS. Sergios and Bacchos. It had three apecs, and was 
covered by a dome pierced with sixteen windagys, under which was a 
gallery. Both walls and vaults were decorated with mosaics on a gold 
ground. Their subjects are not known, but Labarte and Didron con- 
jecture that they represented the heroes and history of the Empire. It 
is even uncertain whether they belong to the reign of Justin IT, or to 
that of Constantine Porphyrogenetas, four hundred years later. To 
the Chrysotriklinion led a gallery called “of the Forty Saints,” on 
whose walls must have been figured, in mosaic, the forty sdldier 
martyrs of Sehaste, But, one thing is certain, in the main apse of the 
Chrysotriklinion, above the Emperor’s throne, was « colossal firure of 
Christ enthroned, before which the Emperor always prostrated him- 
self before taking his seat. The other great Hall of Reception, the 
Magnaura, in the form of a basilica with side-aisles, was decorated 
by Theophilos (+ 842), and could hardly have been without mosaics. 

THE TZYKANISTERION, CONSTANTINOPLE —] 1 the middle of the ninth 
century, the emperor Michael TIT added a vaulted hall with mosaics to 
the place for public games called the Tzykanisterion or Gymnasion.™ 

@ LAnARTE, Le Palais impérial, p, 54, 

“ CODINTS, op. cit, pp, 81-82: rb 3 wraiday + "pouhAwrby ferire, The barbarous 
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Palace oF BASIL THE MAcEDONIAN aT ConstanTinopLe—This com- 
mencement of revival bloomed out under Basil the Macedonian (867— 
86), the great patron of art. His son Constantine describes in detail ™ 
the important mosaics decorating the halls and galleries of Pasil’s 
palace, called Kenourgion, added to the south of the Chrysotriklinion : tt 
has also been reproduced by Labarte, who, it may be here remarked,was 
4 strong advocate of Byzantine art, and did much to decrease the odium 
unjustly attached to it.* Constantine thus describes the Dining-hall : 
“The entire hall, from the top of the columns to the vault, is adorned, 
as is also the eastern dome, with a beautiful mosaic representing the 
author of the work (the Emperor Basil) enthroned in the midst of the 
generals who shared the labors of his campaigns, and who are offering 
to him the cities he has conquered. Just above, on the vault, are repro- 
duced the herculean military exploits of the Emperor; his labors for the 
happiness of his subjects, his efforts on the field of battle, and the victories 
granted to him by God.”® From this hall a vestibule, whose walls were 
covered with elaborate mosaic-compositions, led into the imperial Bed- 
chamber. ‘This room contained every variety of work in mosaic: the 
pavement with its peacock and eagles of colored marbles ; the lower dado 
with its fresh decoration of flowers in glass-mosaic ; the upper walls 
with their pictures on a gold ground representing the Emperor, the Em- 
press Endoxia, and their children, in imperial costume, Constantine 
Porphyrogenetos himself covered with mosaics the Oratory of St, Paul 
in the small neighboring palace called Penfakoubouklon. 

BATHS oF BLAGHERNE, ConsTANTiNoPLe.—A century later, the emperor 
Basil Junior (976-1025) demolished the ancient baths of the Bla- 
cherne, so well known ever since the days of Constantine, and, in 
rebuilding them, covered their walls with mosaics." At this time, 
mosaic-painting was in high favor, and, judging from the numerous 
ecclesiastical works of the xt and X11 centuries, we may infer that the 
palaces and other secular buildings were not devoid of this the most 
favorite form of Byzantine decoration, 


word révrarcripior is explained as having the same meaning a8 epaipurrqpiuy, that 
is, a place for playing ball. 

 Coxerawrrst Iuy., Historia de vita .. Basilii Imp. (ap. Script. po Theopi.): ed. 
Bonn, p. 321 agg, #75. 

2 Lanante, Les Arts industrials, 1, 54099; Le Palais impérial, ete. 

 CoweraxtTint PonPnyveoGgevent, De Baml. Maced. ete, 1. ¥. 

“ Bawprri, Imp. Or., Anon, in lid, 0.40; Coposvs, Excerpta de antig. Conat.: ed, 
Bonn, p. 128. 


a 
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PALAGES OF MANUEL KOMNENOS, ConaTanTinopLe—Finally, among 
the last works executed before the fatal capture of Constantinople by 
the Latins, are the palaces of Manuel Komnenos (1143-80), Both 
in the ancient imperial palace and in the palace of the Blacherne he 
caused to be executed, in several halls, mosaic-compositions representing 
his wars and other acts of his reign.” Much interesting material re- 
garding these imperial palaces, their history and decoration, has been 
given by M. Paspate in his recent publication, The Byzantine palaces 
(op. eit.), in which he gives us the results of his own patient investi- 
gations among the scanty Byzantine ruins of Constantinople (ef. J.T. 
Bent, Byzantine Palaces, in English Historical Review, July, 1887), 

Thus, we find that, from the beginning to the close of its history, 
Byzantine art retained a large secular element, very noticeable in the 
mosaic—paintings, 

ECCLESIASTICAL MOSAICS. 


To return to a general consideration of the lost mosaics of the East, 
there are several principal authorities whose writings contain important 
evidence on this subject. For Palestine, we have several of the Iéiner- 
aria written by travellers to the Holy Land between the rv and the 
XI centuries, and, later, the precious account of Quaresimus; for Con- 
stantinople, the Byzantine texts collected in Banduri » fmperium Orien- 
tale, and Do Cange, Constantinopolia Christiana, and, for the rest of the 
East, Terzi’s Siria Sacra, and Pococke’s Description. Terzi was a Cath- 
olic missionary of the xvu century, who travelled extensive y throngh- 
out the East and whose book (Stria Saera) is not nearl yso well known 
as it should be. Pococke’s travels took place in the latter half of the last 
centary, and are a recognized authority. Also, of capital importance 
for the mogaies of Constantinople is the description of Clavijo,” am- 
bassader of Spain to the Byzantine Court in 1404. He gives usa 
picture of the churches of Constantinople that had survived the many 
disastrous fires, especially those of the siege of 1204, and the barbarous 
| pillage by the Latin Crusaders. The mai re ¢ 
critical use of the material afforded by these writers, All are lacking 
in any knowledge of the subject, and their descriptions are seldom 

i Lananre, Le Palais, and Lea Arts induatriele, passion. 


que Huy GOwZ4 LE DF CLAVIJo, ete: riage, v relacion de | emer pace, 


ed into French by Mikennte in hin us 
Arts aw Moyen Age: Puris, 1975, pp. 305—37. Etudes sur les 
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precise enough to enable an archwologist to attach to the work an ap- 
proximate date. Some monuments, though not many, are known to 
us from early Byzantine writers, such as Joannes Malalas, Photios, 
Constantine Porphyrogenetos, Niketas, Joannes Lydus, 

Thongh it is hardly possible to form a positive opinion in view of 
the desultory evidence we possess, it seems probable that mosaic=paint- 
ing was even more generally used in the East than in the West, though 
we Know so much less about its monuments, as, in its origin and by 
its character, it was eminently a Byzantine art, For this lack of 
information there are three reasons, We possess, for the East, no such 
documents as the Liber Pontijicalis of Roma, and that of Ravenna. 
The destruction of monuments in the East by earthquake, fire and 
conquest has been so great as to leave but scanty remains from the early 
Middle Ages: over a hundred and fifty earthquakes are registered for 
the city of Constantinople alone before the Turkish conquest, and the 
destructive nature of the terrible fires is attested by many graphic con- 
temporary accounts. Finally, in addition to all this, we must take 
into account the sweeping results of the Mohammedan conquest, which 
early cut off whole provinces and stopped their artistic growth, which 
converted nearly every church into a mosque, and destroyed or covered 
with plaster their figured decoration, as contrary to the rules of Mo- 
hammedan worship. The Western churches themselves, where built 
under Byzantine influence, like San Vitale at Ravenna, San Marco at 
Venezia, and the churches of Sicily, are proofs of the greater prepon- 
derance of this branch of painting ; for, while, after the fifth century, 
the mosaics in Western churches were confined to the fagade and apse, 
in the East they spread also over domes and walls,® Their use in 
secular buildings, so common in the Byzantine Empire, was unknown 
in Europe—the only instance that occurs to me, the palace of Theodoric 
at Ravenna, being clearly an imitation. Even in details, the greater 
use of mosaics in the Orient is visible. In Tunisia, for instance, the 
ruins of churches of the fifth and sixth centuries show that such objects 
as baptismal fonts and tomb-slabs were quite generally ornamented 
with a mosaic incrustation. 

Byzantine mosaics may be classified under four periods. The first 
begins with Constantine, and is almost identical in character over the 
whole empire. In the second period, beginning under Justinian in 





“There are now more Byzantine mosaics in the West than in the East: but my 
emarks cunnot extend to these well-known works. 
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the sixth century, mosaic-painting in the East, leaving the Roman 
type, assumes a more distinctly Greek character, and is refined and. 
even more classic than before. After a slight decadence, a third period 
begins, in the ninth century, with Basil the Macedonian, under whom 
art again takes up classic traditions in a more modified form, though 
we see a beginning of the severe and ascetic style which afterward 
becomes prevalent. The fourth period, under the Komnenoi of the 
twelfth century is one of decadence: the grace and classic character of 
former times is lost, art becomes fossilized, the figures are elongated, 
and become stiff and severe, This classification into periods is con- 
venient, but somewhat arbitrary: a purely Greek style appears even 
before Justinian, and the decadence begins before the Komnenoi and 
may be discovered in mosaics of the beginning of the eleventh century 
that show no traces of the revival under Basil, A rigorous classification 
will not be possible until Eastern mosnics are better known to us from 
photographs and drawings, or from personal examination. 

* The churches built in the East by Constantine the Great probably 
contained mosaics, as did his churches in the West. This seems to be 
proved for the following churches: Ch. of the Apostles and Ch. of 
St. Stephen, Constantinople; Bas. of the Nativity, Bethleliem ; Ch. 
of Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem: while for other buildings, like the 
octagonal Basilica Aurea at Antioch, and the Basilica of Paulinus at 
Tyre, there are no proofs, but a balance of probability. 

(CH. OF THE APOSTLES, CONsTANTINOPLE.—Fiusebios, in his description 
of the Constantinian Church of the Apostles ( Hecles. Hist., lib. 1x. ch. 
58), thus spenks of the wall-mosaics: “he revettad it magnificently with 
different stones, from the ground tothe ceiling.” Hedestined thischurch 
for the imperial mansolenm, and would naturally have lavished on it 
all the resources of art. 

CH. OF ST, STEPHEN, CONSTANTINOPLE.—It was also a tradition among 
Byzantine antiquaries, that the church of St. Stephen near Sigma, 
built by this Emperor, was adorned with mosaics which, together with 
the columns, were removed and need by Leo I (457-74) in the con- 
struction of the chureh of ATI Saints.# 


“Georatt Const, Excerpta de Antiquitatibrs Constantinopolitania: Bonn, 1843, p. 
Lh: the iyo Sredaroy Tie rAagolor Trop Zihyuweror ‘ utyos Kwrorvarrivay Sicsinass i RE 
Barihsls Ader § pArdcopos drulepure totter, Kal Thy UAqr waear, rare pire weal 
wiovas wal vax xpucis Ynpibas, delet els roby Gylovs wieras, Brow waiTas Ta Achpara Tou 
@ylov “Ieaxlow. This is contradicted by Baxpunr (p. 434), in his commentary on 
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BasiLioa OF THE Nativity, BeTHLeHem.—At Bethlehem the Empress 
Helena built the Basilica of the Nativity, which still remains, one 
of the most precious examples of early Christian architecture. It 
retains a number of mosaics, but these are medieval, and probably 
replaced the early Constantinian mosaics. The existence of these ear- 
lier mosaics is made almost certain by the following ancient tradition : 
when Chosroes, King of Persia (591-628) conquered Palestine, his 
troops spared this church because, in gazing at the mosaic-composition 
on the fagade representing the Adoration of the Magi, they recognized 
their own national costume in that of the Wise Men from the East.* 

Cu. oF Hovy Sepuccure, Jernusacem—The wording of Eusebios’ des- 
eription (Lafe of Constantine, § 30—40) does not make it certain whether 
the marbles of different colors that covered the walls were slabs cut 
in geometric forms alone, or whether the upper section was decorated 
with figured mosaics. 

Basilicas oF AnTiooH.— Later in the century, we hear of a group of 
four basilieas erected in the forum of Antioch by the Emperor Valens 
(364-79), and which, the historian Malalag (lib. xrv) tells us, were 
decorated with mosaics and many-colored marbles, The same writer 
says that the prefect Anatolios, in building the basilica in Antioch 
called by his name and surnamed “ the luminous” (dsédwros), placed 
in it the inscription in mosaic “Epyor Geodociov BaciAéos, and above 
it the figures of the two emperors, Theodosios IT and Valentinian ITI. 

Cu. oF ST. JoHN, Constantinopte—The church of St. John im /b- 
domo is known to have been built by Theodosios, but there is nothing 
to show that the mosaics which Clavijo (opus cit, p. 307) admired there 
in 1404 belonged to this early period. Still, though they may be a later 
addition, it is as well to mention them here. The building itself is in 
the early style, with porch and atrium : above the entrance to the porch 
was a figure of Saint John, while its vaults and walls were covered 
with mosaics, The cireular or octagonal church itself had both dome 
and walls covered, the central figure in the cupola being that of Christ. 

CH. OF THE ViNGIN AD BLAcHERNAS, ConsTantinopLe—lIn the middle 
of the fifth century, the church of the Virgin in the Blachernian 
quarter was erected by Marcianus and Pulcheria, in honor of a mira- 


Book I of the Antiquitates Conatantin,, who says that the Church of All the Saints near 
the Ch.of the Apostles existed before the time of Leo L. 
“ Barer, Hoecherches pour servir, ole. 
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ele-working image of the Virgin.” Its mosaics are described by the 
Byzantine author of the life of §. Stephen the Younger (Mont- 
FAUCON, Anal. gr.: Paris, 1688, pp. 453-4), After speaking of the 
paintings, representing the entire life of Christ, which covered the upper 
part of the side walls, the author adds a description of the dado of 
mosaics placed below them: . . . «al dpveooxometoy THs exKAnoias 
éroingey Sévdpa cal dpvea wavroia Gnplare xal GAXa twa éyetxhia 
bul KicoopUANov yepdvewre Kal copaver cal Tawvew TauTryy weps- 
poveaoas édefer.” This landscape of trees and plants, in which ani- - 
mals and birds, like cranes, crows, and peacocks are running in the 
fields, or flying among the foliage, reminds one of similar seenea spoken 
of in writers of the fourth and fifth centuries as executed in mosaic OF 
fresco: however unsuitable for a church they may seem to us, they 
did not then appear out of place. In another place (1, 588), G ru “4 
remarks of Constantine Kopronymos (741-75): La basilica delle Bla- 
cherne ornata da 8. Pulcheria di musaiet esprimenti la vita di Cristo, fu 
imbrattata di calee ¢ coperta @intonico, sul quale fece eqli dipingere 
piante, fiori ed uccelli. There seems to be a confusion, here, between the 
frescos of the life of Christ and the mosaics below, for the Greek text 
clearly speaks of frescos. This discrepancy can be reconciled, I be- 
lieve, by granting the church to have been rebuilt and decorated with 
mosaics by Justinian.@ Prokopios deseribes the Church of the Virgin 
ad Blachernas as one of the most interesting erected by Justinian, be- 
fore the death of Justin; and John of Damascus, when he says that 
Constantine Kopronymos destroyed its mosaics, which represented 
New-Testament scenes, doubtless referred to mosaics executed at the 
time of Justinian’s restoration, for Prokopios’ assertion, that he actually 
built the church, instead of restoring it, must be taken eum grano.® 
The church suffered severely from fire in 1070, and its restoration 
lasted seven years, Clavijo describes it only a few years before its 
final destruction in 1494 (MéRoreE, op. cit., p. 330). 





“ CODINUS, op. cit, p. 95: rhy vaby the dyer ror BAg\eprar Mapraris cal Mowk- 
Xepla Gripper, woruirarres athe Buk FOAGTSAG® pepudowy wal woul on. 
" GaRavect, Sloria dell arte criatiana, T, Pp. 806-9 5 Anon, pwd Baspunt, op, eat, 

“ Do Camae in his Conatandin, ia Chriationa, |. rv, pp. 556, remarks: Alem vero 
Deiparae Blackern herman a Pulcheria Agr ' lif rita rad 


lores Byaantini, Hone poatmodum de novo inataurn 
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Cu. of ST. PoLYeuKTEes, Constantinopce—A little later, the church of 
St. Polyeuktes was built by Juliana Anicia,” daughter of the ephem- 
eral emperor Olybrius (472): it was built in four years by architects 
sent from Rome, and contained a mosaic, the inscription of which is 
preserved in the Anthology." This inscription shows the subject to 
have been the unusual one of the conversion and baptism of Constan- 
tine, portrayed, probably, according to that legendary belief’ prevalent 
in the Middle Ages which maintained that Pope Sylvester eured Con- 
stantine of leprosy by converting and baptizing him in Rome.” 


Mosaic-painting was greatly developed in the sixth century under 
Justinian and his immediate successors, and was employed to decorate 
a host of basilicas and palaces in the capital and other large cities of 
the empire, Some of these works have remained, as in Santa Sophia 
at Constantinople, Sta. Sophia at Salonica, and the church of the 
Transfiguration on Mt, Sinai. In the great Santa Sophia it is not 
perfectly easy to distinguish what belongs to the time of Justinian, 
what to the reign of Basil the Macedonian; and, so long as the church 
continues to be a mosque, we cannot be certain how much remains of 
the work of the sixth century. Many of the mosaics of this period 
were destroyed by the Iconoclasts, especially by Constantine Kopro- 
nymos, Paulus Silentiarius speaks of the mosaics of Sta. Sophia ; 
but Prokopios, although in speaking of other buildings he uses terms 
that indicate the existence of mosaics, is unfortunately too sparing of 
details to be more precise, 

Gaza, Basiticas.—The universal use of mosaics is certified, for in- 
stance, by such texts as the sermon preached at Gaza, under J ustin- 
ian, by Coricius, in which he deseribes two basilieas built there by 
Marcian, bishop of Gaza.* The first, dedicated to St. Sergios, had 
its vaults, arches and apses covered with mosaics on a gold round. 
The subject of the mosaic of the central apse was the Virgin and 
Child surrounded by a choir of saints. The second basilica, dedicated 


60 Another account asserts this church to have been erected by Juliana, danghter 
of Valentinianus and sister-in-law of Theodosios: anon. ap, Baspunt; Coprsvs, p. 1. 

31 Kd, Jacobs, t. 1, p.S: “Erf Tea wal ypapltow lepar trip dervyos atAae | ferae Gece 
pbya Caijua, wodtgpava Kaverrarrivey | wai mpoperydi <TbaAc, Benudyor foBere Acrone | eat 
Tpuddor ¢das ehper dy Macs yo wafhpar. 

59 FaornicHaM, L’ Omelia di Giacomo di Sarug sul battesime di Costantino impera- 
fore: Roma, 1883 (Accad. dei Lincet). 

*3 Chricii Gasac orationes: ed. Boissonade, Paris, 1845; Oratio m Mercianum. Cf. 
Hitsscn, op. cil, pp. Sl. 
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to St. Stephen, had a similar decoration, Coricius mentions figures 
of St. Stephen and John the Baptist as being on the right and left of 
the apse. The sidg-aisles were vaulted and ornamented with Mosaics, 
which seem to have had figured scenes above, on the story, and 
4 water-scene below, which the author describes as follows: “I was 
about to forget the Nile. It is not the representation of a river as 
painters usnally execute it [7. ¢., asa human figure]. The river is here 
shown with its waves in motion, and with all its details, and the green 
banks. All kinds of birds are to be sen ; some swimming or bath- 
ing in the water, others hopping on the sward.” 

Gx. OF ST. MicHaet.—Procopios seems to indicate the existence of 
mosaics (p. 30 of Engl. transl.) in the Church of St, Michael in Anaplo, 
When he says that “a preat quantity of gold is everywhere spread over 
the church ;” though we must avoid confusing with mosaics the gilt 
cotfered ceilings, which, however, were not used by Justinian. 

BABILICAS OF Damasous—Damascus and Antioch were, after the cap- 
ital, the greatest citics of the Empire, The bazilicas of Damascus were 
built on a scale of great magnificence, The Emperor Heraklios (610— 
40) dedicated to St. Zacharias an immense basilica whose interior was 
supported by sixty columns and still has an ornamental-mosnic decora- 
tion of blue cubes on a rold ground. The figured mosaics were doubt- 
less destroyed or covered up by the Mussulmans when they converted 
the church into a mosque. ‘To a still earlier date seem to have belonged 
the mosaics of the former basilica of John the Baptist, now the reat 
moayue: a few still remain, De V ogiié, in his Voyage au Mont Athos, 
writes that he remarked some very ancient and well-preserved mosaics 
both on the wall of the mosque itself and in the former haptistery, 
placed in the atrium (cf, Ker Porter, Damascus, p, 24). Those in 
the mosque of Malek Daher, seen by both De Vogiié and Ker Porter, 
may not be Christian but Arabian. 

Mosaics OF PHokas.— A number of mosiics were executed in Constan- 
tinople under the reign of Phokas (602-10). He erected to his patron- 
saint a church which he left untinished : it was vaulted and adorned 
with mosaics by Heraklios who dedicated it to St. John the Evangelist. 
Phokas also built a baptistery in which he placed some mosaics, 

The fact of a general attempt by the Icanoc 


| : lasts (fortunately incom- 
plete) to destroy the mosaics of the churches throughout the empire is 
quite certaim. Reference is made to some such plan being attempted 


“non. apud Basnunt, op. cif, 
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in 768, under Constantine Kopronymos, by the Patriarch Niketas. 
This is reported by the Patriarch Nikephoros in his De Rebus post 
Mauricium gestis,” 

Mosaics amona THe Araes—The Arab Khalifs, in the construction 
of their palaces and mosques, felt the need of so suitable an architectural 
ornament as mosaic, and repeatedly sent to Constantinople requests for 
mosaicists. Thus, when a mosque at Damascus was built (705-17), the 
mosaic ornamentation was executed by Greek mosaicists,and others were 
sent, at the request of the Khalif Abdurrahman, to assist in the orna- 
mentation of the mosque of Cordova. 

CHALKE, ConsTantinopte.—One of the worst Iconoclastic acts of Leo 
the Isaurian was his profanation and destruction of the bronze figure 
of Christ placed in the Chalke of the imperial palace by the Emperor 
Constantine. Pope Gregory heard of it, though inaccurately, and wrote 
reprovingly. In order to repair this outrage, the Empress Eirene 
(797-801) placed in the samg position a mosaic image of Christ (Ban- 
DURI, op. cit,; CopINws, op, cit., p. 77). 

Mosaics of Basi. THE Maceponian,—Under the emperor Basil the 
Macedonian (867-86), as noticed, a renaissance of the art of mosaic 
took place, assisted by the necessity to restore the mosaics in all the 
churches where they had been destroyed by the Iconoclasts. The most 
important work of the kind executed under his reign was, without 
doubt, the mosaic decoration of the New Church of the Virgin, The 
mosaics entirely filled its five cupolas and a portion of the walls. The 
Patriarch Photios, who lived at that time, bas left us a detailed descrip- 
tion of these mosaics (ap. BANDUR!), which has been quoted by Labarte 
(Le Palais impérial, loc, cit.); “ The vault of the church, composed of 
five domes, is as brilliant as the starry heaven, with gold and figures. 
In the principal dome is the figure of Christ: . . in the circular compart- 
ments (drum) are seen a crowd of angels grouped around their Master. 
In the apse . . is the figure of the Virgin (as an Orante).. A choir 
of apostles, martyrs, prophets and patriarchs fill and embellish the 
entire church.” Two chapels were attached to the church, that dedi- 
eated to Elias Thesbites having a mosaic in its vault. Two galleries, 
like cloisters, joined the church to other buildings, and their vaults had 


“ After speaking of his restoration of certain buildings, he goes on to say that he 
destroyed, in all the chapels used os stations in religious processions, all the images 
of Christ and the Saints in mosaic or encaustic painting (5 yooliar xperar nal 
anqpoxtrov faq: elxoraypaglas awefure). 
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mosaics representing the sufferings and combats of the martyrs. Other 
mosaics were placed by Basil in Santa Sophia, To his reign may be 
attributed the extensive mosaics seen in the Church of the Virgin &v wipyn 
by Clavijo (op. cit.) and described by him somewhat in detail, The 
church was built by Justinian,” made over by Eirene and Constantine, 
and embellished by Basil. The church is spoken of by Clavijo as cir- 
cular with centre and aisles all covered by a cupola filled with mosaics, 
Among other mosaics in the cloister was a tree of Jesse: in the refeoc- 
tory the vault and walls are covered with subjects representing all the 
incidents in the life of Christ.” 

GH. OF ST. JouN, Constantinopte.—A nother church described by Cla- 
vijo is that of St, John, though which of the many dedicated to John 
the Baptist and John the Evangelist cannot be made out. The build- 
ing itself seems ancient, as it retains the atrium. The cireular church 
must have had considerable size, as it had three aisles around the cen- 
tral part, and.zalleries above these aisles, ‘The capola and walls of 
the church, and the vaults ‘and walls of the galleries, were all covered 
with mosaics, as were the walls of a chapel. A. singular cireumstane 2, 
and one which would lead one to fix on rather a late date, is that, in 
a mosaic of the Last Supper in the refectory, Christ was represented 
seated at table with his disciples, instead of reclining,™ 





“Consult, for the history of the church, Ganrvcer, op, eit, 1, 541, 

"The following is the passage in CLaviso, in Mérimée's translation (op. cif, pp. 
$10-15); . . le corpa de Péglian, du efié dy dehors, eat tomé image «images et de figures de 
foutes facons, riches ef faicticement traruillées d'or, azur ef quires couleura. . , . Lacdite anile 
(romde) ext bordée tout autowr ade troia nefe qui s'y joignent, et le ciel counre foul ensemble, 
walle et nafs, et cat ousré fort richement de mosuique . . . hora de Péptive if y avai? un 
clotére Pancere trin-belle avec beoucnep de belles histoires. Et y avait-on figuré la verge de 
ol canil. Pa zusre de mosaique tant merveilleusement riche et artistement trovaillée due 
éehut qa fa rue mien a pos om dauire ci w ul 


r, pute comme i alla par 
i . | wep c ce ul oruciié, ! 
* CLAVIIO, op. eit. pp. 415-16; tne autre Agtise ui sappelte Seen spot 


~fean } eat un mond 
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CHuron OF THE Virain oF Dessetria.—The same writer also mentions 
(p. 333) the existence of mosaics in the Church of the Virgin called 
“of Dessetria.” 

A great part of the Byzantine mosaics of the x and x1 centuries 
have been preserved, and literary notices of those that have been de- 
stroyed become much more infrequent. 

CH. oF St. Georce In Mancana.—In the middle of the x1 century, the 
emperor Constantine Monomachos (1042-53) erected the church of 5. 
George in Mangana, described by Clavijo (MéRmrke, pp. 328-29 ; and 
Baxpurt, op. cit.), which he decorated with mosaic-paintings, incl uding 
a large figure of Christ, probably in the apse, and a representation of 
the Ascension, and one of the Etimagia or Pentecost.” 

Cuuroves of Pacestine — During the Crusades, many of the churches 
of Palestine received mosaics executed by Byzantine artists. Some of 
these remain (see previous list), while others have gone to ruin, as, for 
example, those of the Ch. of S. Anna at Jerusalem, which, when Terai 
(1. 11) saw it, was full of mosaics. It may be well to speak, here, of 
one or two more mosaics mentioned by Terzi, At Samaria, in the 
Ch. of John the Baptist, the small cupola (baldacchino) over the altar 
had a mosaic on a gold ground, At Arimathea, the Ch. of John the 
Baptist is reported by him to have three naves, adorned with porticos 
having friezes and arabesques in ancient mosaic. 

Although the Crusaders used a thoroughly French style of transi- 
tional architecture, in the churches which they built in Palestine during 
the twelfth century, they were strongly influenced by Oriental art, both 
Byzantine and Saracenic, This is especially shown in their lavish use 
of mosaic-painting, for which they employed Byzantine artists exclu- 
sively: the Greek mosaicist Ephrem signed his name to one of the 
mosaics executed by him in the Basiliea of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
and the fact is equally evident in those of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, for the style is purely Byzantine though the greater part of the 


 CLAVIIO, op. cit., p. S28-20: Fa le mime jour leadits ambassadewrs allerent vor une 
autre église qui a nom Saint-George . . le corpa de Péglise eat tréz-dleré ef tout comvert de 
movigue, ef fon y voit ia représentation de Notre-Seigneur Jéue-Christ quand uf monia au 
ciel. Le pavé de ladite église est quasi merveilleusement truvaillé, dant cowvert de dalles de 
porphire et de jaape de plusieurs cowlewrs; et y voit-on force entrelacs trésdélioate, comme 
cusei our lea parois, Et aw milieu dw ciel de ladite église om voit figuré Dieu le Pere, en 
face de f entrée, en ceuvre de mosaique. Ensemble est figurée la erate croix, que monire wn 
ange, entre tes nuages du ciel, our apStres, ce pendant que deasgend sur ewr le Saint-Kaprit 
en figpure de fen, ef le towl en cewere de mosaigque merveilleusement travaillée, 
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inscriptions that accompany and explain them are in Latin, In both 
- of these churches there was a complete cycle of mosaic-paintings, of 
which only a few remnants have survived. There were certainly mo- 
saics already existing in some of the churches of Palestine on the arri- 
val of the Crusaders, though most had been destroyed by the Persians 
and Mohammedans, Those of the Monastery of the Holy Cross still 
exist. Another, in the apse of the Church of the Ascension on the 
Mt. of Olives, is described by John of Wirtzburg.” Speaking of the 

day of Pentecost, he says: quod adhue in eodem loco pictura extante de 
musteo opere in sanctuario, abside ejuadem evclesiae, demonstratur ; nam 

thi duodenarius apostolorum numerus eum ipsorum imaginibus, spirit: 
sanclo in forma ignearum linguarum ad capita singulorum discendente, . 
per similitudinem picturae continetur, cum tali epigrammate: Factua est 

repente de coelo sonus advenientia, ete, The date of John of Wirtzburg’s 

visit 1s 1165: the church which the Crusaders built there was de- 

stroyed in 1187, De Vogié speaks of the rotonda of the early chureh 

as built by Modestus (c. 604). It was destroyed before the twelfth 

century, but, as De Vogiié remarks, the apse was saved, and the mo- 

saic may have remained from the early church, though the Latin in- 

scription would indicate an origin posterior to the Conquest. 

MOSQUE OF Omar, Jerusacem.— The Mosque of Omar, converted into 
a church by the Crusaders, was decorated on the inside and outside 
with mosaics which have gradually perished, those on the outer walls 
being replaced by enamelled tiles, Johnof W irtzburg says: Jdem vera 
Templum Domini, miro tabulatu marmoreo intus e exteriue a quocungie 
eratructum, formam habet rotundam decentem, immo cireulariter octogo- 
nam... habens parietem de optimo musivo opere exterius adornatum 
uaque ad medietatem ejus ; nam reliqua para eat de marmoreis lapidibus, 
He carefully transcribes the inscriptions that accompanied the mosaic- 
pictures of the interior, from which we learn some of the subjects: the 
Presentation of the Virgin: Christ expelling the money-changers from 
the Temple; Christ offered up on a stone, like Isane; Jacob's ladder; 
Christ and the woman taken ip adultery ; the annunciation to Zacha- 
rias ; several figures of Christ, over the doors, 

CHURCH OF THE HOLY SePuLoHRe, JerusaLem—It is well known that, 
when the Crusaders rebuilt the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its 
eirealar body to which was added a long choir-nave, they covered the 

“ Tos.en, Descriptiones Terrac 


: Sanetar er Saceulo FJ If, EX, Xie XV: 1874, p. 157, 
" Op.cit.: of. Vout, Lea Fglises ee 


it, p. 233; Tones, Deser. Terra Sanetae, pp.110-24. 
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walls and vatilts with mosaics. A description is given both in John of 
Wirtzborg and in Quaresimus,* with whose assistance we can form some 
‘dea of their extent, They represented the testimony of the prophets 
regarding Christ, t. ¢., the events in the Old Testament that prefigured 
Him, and also Christ’s life on earth, especially His passion, burial, and 
resurrection, John of Wirtzburg thus describes the Descent into Hades, 
placed over the high altar, in the new part of the church: picturain opere 
musivo. Continetur enim in ea imago Christ, seris confractis inferni, re- 
surgentia, antiquum patrem nostrum Adam inde extrahentis. 

Basilica oF THE Nativity, BeTHLeHem—The mosaics of this church 
were preserved better than all others, up to quite a late date. They 
were described by John Phokas at the close of the twelfth century : in 
the seventeenth, Quaresimus saw them, In part destroyed, and describes 
them very fully (1, p. 645): Ciampim copied him at the close of the 
century and published a drawing of a part of the mosaic of one of the 
walls of the central nave, sent to him from Jerusalem (ef. De Voetr, 
p. 66 agq.). It is hardly necessary here to mention them with any de- 
gree of fullness. The entire New Testament was represented, But 
most unusual and interesting was a series of pictures on the main wall 
representing the various CKeumenical Councils of the Church, from 
the beginning, each with its attendant angel. The arrangement was 
as follows. The inner wall of the facade was covered with a representa- 
tion of the Tree of Jesee. The eleven bays of the nave had mosaics 
arranged as follows: (1) a row of half-figures representing the gene- 
alogy of Christ ; (2) a series of subjects with double arcades or domed 
porticos with an altar, above which was a long inscription containing & 
résumé of the decrees of each Council ; (3) a frieze of leaf-and-scroll 

work; (4) row of angels; (5) a second friexe like the first. Thescenes 
from the New Testament were placed in the three apses, the transepts, 
and on the walls of the choir, as well asin the crypt. The well-known 
inscription says that Ephrem, painter and mosaicist, finished the work 
in the reign of Manuel Komnenos (+1180). 

The last we hear concerning mosaics in the Enst is the order of the 
emperor Isaac Angelos (1185-95) to repair the injured mosaics through- 
out the whole Empire ; and, finally, the repairs and additions made to 
the mosaics of Santa Sophia by John Palaiologos in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 


* Qvanse Mus, op. cit, 1, p. 368 aqq; Joux of Wierznurs, op. al., ap. TOBLER, 
p. 147 agg; Vooiit, Lea Eplises, ete., p. 185 agg. 
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PORTABLE Mosaios.—In the list of extant late-Byzantine mosaics, I 
enumerated a number of small portable mosaic-tablets still existing in 
public and private collections, in churches, ec. The examples, use and 
character of this interesting branch of the art are discussed in detail by 
M. Eugene Miintz in his able paper, Les Mosciques Byzantines porta- 
tives (Bulletin Monumental, 1886, No. 3, p. 226 agg.): and, in Les Col- 
lections des Medicis au XV" sidole, 1888, he publishes the inventories of 
Piero di Cosmo de’ Medici (1465) and Lorenzo de’ Medici (1492), in 
which were enumerated, respectively, six and nine of these Greek mo- 
saic-tablets, the subjects of which are mentioned. A number of other 
inventories of the xv, xvi and xvi centuries contain descriptions of 
many such tablets, which were evidently great favorites with collectors, 
after the conquest of Constantinople in 1204 made them known to 
| A. L. Froratanam, In. 
Prineeton College, 

Princeton, N. J. 
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INSCRIPTION |." 
CoLUMN I. 


, "Ohvupr 
a eeeees (6) hta(An) cra(Gpor) H” 
a teats raka(ccovpyes), ev Kvé(a@avaig) 
5 eolxou(ca)], aropuyovca 
Auvciéiecor Avotoertp- 
drow "Ayapvéa pta(dy) ota 
-|Tros dp Ter(pacel) oixar, 
Mahkecets, adroduyar 
10 Acevtaotov "Icoreyr(ov) 
hbiadhkyn gratpov H’ 
_,, rt@eav ep Tet(pacei) ot- 
xo(tea) |, raha(ctovpyos), aropuyouca 
Asovictov ‘Ioorexr(ov) 
15 d@idty octabpov H" 
Larupos ‘Aqvotr(re) otxer, 
yewpyo(s), drapuyar 
Kadiccor Ky dicodn- 
pou Ilaktin(véa) dea(rX7) oraf(pov) H’ 
90 .. QIAN, warnad(os), €u Ie(tpaces) 
olxay, drodpuyar 
ee I] JoXvetaro(v) 


oKLE. 
wrexh(Gev) deal A(m) crjaPpla(v) H” 
AANHoapgos ev KoldAluto@ 
aixav, admopuyar 
5 Olveddnv OlvoxX€o(v) 
"Apafay(téa) pidA(n) craby(ow) Ho 


* Dots placed under the letters denote that they are not certain. 
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1) 


15 


20) 


20 


10 
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Dirtiorn, raracs(ovpyds), éu M- 
eX(ity) olxoi(ca), aTvoguyotd(a) 
"Eviyapién»y Aucirr- | 
ov Aapmr(péa) dia(dXy) eTa@u(lor) H’ 
‘Apioropéras € pt MeA(iry) 
oik(@v), cxutord(pos) at oduy( ar) 
Opacuundy Kydecdo(v) 
Acuxovo(éa) did(X) aTa@p(ov) H* 
‘Orqgipn, THTapoTaA(Ns), 
"AXor(exq) olxoi(ca), ém7Loduyo(ica) 
Pl**N+-K [év "AX- 
@me(«j) olxo[dvra 
Tloceréal py [ é- 
v RoddAu[re 
YTIAI 
XOA- 
= 
APX 
OY 

Cotumn 3. 
AYQN ‘AXwore[ cf aixo(tea), 
TaXagro(vpyds), amo| duyotc(a) 
Beogtdow “Arf... ..., 
Evovupé(a) @t[a(X9) cradpdy H 
Mévios év[... oledy, 
Stdxovol[ s? aroduyap 


Asoy yd ...5 6.5... 
TOE 
KA 
O 

INSCRIPTION II. 

COLUMN |, 
o¢ Ilan. 

Anv(éa) diary oTa@|uoyv H* 
‘Sete ewes ev] "AN CA) ar(exa) olx(oiea), 
amwobuyote|a Awpoéeor 
Bieae ft |dyou ‘Avadd(veréa) 


Pidr]|n gTa@yov H* 
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"Aptloremmidns é€v M(eritp) ofx(@r), 
aro |o@uywr 
Ne jomTokepor Mea(iréa) 
10 mea]Xy cTrafpor HH” 
Swa|tpdty ev Me(Airp) oix(ovce), 
avod|luyotca 
Neow |roAepor MeA(trea) 
bedd()) c]ra@por He” 


COLUMN 2. 
rpot 
hiary at[a@pov H" 
Nixiwaos é[v...+- oix( ar), 
aTroduyar 2.5) ee Praia ake 


5 oxsco(xov éx K[oAAvTod 

biaky arafpl[or H” 

"Apsotopayos [ev Me(Xirn) ol«( ay), 

aroduyar 'OXULprexor 

Kedio(téa) brary ot[a@por He 
i090 ‘Ava@oxdis Ler---- olx( av), 
aToduyar 
TEP 

INSCRIPTION Ill. 
CoLumn I. 


oes Joberiéar Ainyt- 
Aclea Geary orafpow He” 
Mlavia év KodduT@ olxov- 
ga aTroouvyouca 

5 Kypuxlégv @S8atov 
cal "Apsoroxdca ev Kvda- 
Onvaiwr ofxotrTa 
didhky oTalpov H’ 
"Eppaios éu Tletpaci oi- 

10 cay, aroguyor 
Ei0liwrov Aaprrpéa 
diddy orabpov H” 
.. jos ém Ile(t)pact ofxay, 
aropuyar] Ev@irror 

15 Aapwrrpéa gilary era(@pov) H’ 


CoLumn 2, 
[év Tavo- 


vil é]ay oixoi[vra wal woi-’ 
vOV épavictay 
piarkn ocra@uoly H’ 

5 Swedes € ji MeXi[res of- 
Kar, amoduryay |. oe 
Kparny etl paéal diary 
cTa@Gpov H- 

Tipm ep Merire, oikotca, 

1) drobvyoica Mraciotpa- 
Tov "AXtaéa Giaary aTa(@yov) H* 
Adktipos eu Merirer ofedy, 
aToduyap Tler@éivoup 
‘AA(@) wexeh Oey, Avciorpa- 

15 row AXoren iden, 
Gouvdorioy "“AX@rena bey 
piarky [oraé |pap H* 
‘Hdatortion 2p Kepapena 
Olkay, atroby |yaxy "EF nné. 


20) erov Oto ]véa 
These three inscriptions—No, ] npon a slab of marble, Nos, IT and 


IIT upon the two sides of a fragment of Hymettian stone—were found 
in Dec., 1887, on the Akropolis, in front of the enstern entrance to 


time in the vicinity of 20 B. c. 

The slab upon which are cut the three columns of No, T is badly 
broken, and js worn 80 that in places the letters are almost completely | 
crased. ‘There are no internal means of dating this inscription, but, _ 
judging from the form of the letters, it shonld belong to about the 


Was acriterion! I[¢ is 4 curions faet 
numerous inscriptions found at the same s 
two examples of koppa, may Possibly date as far back as the seventh 
century) not » Single one can he Placed later than the fourth century, 
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As is readily seen from the number of parentheses in these inserip- 
tions, abbreviations are exceedingly common, but in mo case is there 
any doubt of what is to be properly supplied, On the other hand, 
in the case of several proper names of which some of the letters are 
entirely gone or hopelessly illegible, a certain restitution is impossible, 
since these (Ins. I, col. 1, lines 8, 12, 20; col. u, 1 3; eol. 1, |. 1) 
are, a8 we shall see later, slave names which are often non-Hellenic. 
For example, in No. J, col. 1, |. 12, a woman’s name ends in ay or av, 
either of which would be an anomaly if the name were Greek. In 
No. I, col. n, 1. 3, the last five letters are sure, and yet caumes cannot 
be the second element of any genuine Greek name. 

Tn No. U, col. m1, 1. 5, the first thought is to read -o«i olxoivra), 
but the letters -oxs are sure and cannot be part of the name of any 
Attic deme, which would be necessary with this reading ; and, more- 
over, it would be contrary to the analogy of similar cases for any word 
to intervene between olxoivra and qian. So I read as a proper name 
*A Joxiolxov, which would refer to the father, as col, 1, 1. 5, and would 
be properly formed from dexco- and oixo-s. In No. ITI, col. nu, I. 12, 
Tlecévouv, a new name, is certain, In |. 16 the first letter was omitted 
by the stone-cutter and afterwards prefixed outside the perpendicular 
line formed by the first letters of each line of the column. The first 
and fourth letters are indistinct, but the only possible restitution seems 
to be @ov8écros, 2 name found once in a pre-Eukleidean inscription.’ 
At end of line 18, the stone-cutter has transposed the last two letters, 
wa for wa. | 

No, I is eroryndov, and contains no diacritical marks. No, IT has 
two dots after ora@pov in every case, and once after an abbreviation. 
No. III has in place of the two dots after ora@pov a curious square 
indentation, as if gouged with a sharp chisel. 

These inscriptions are to be compared with a series of fragments, 
more or less complete, found at various times and now published in 
C.I. A., 1, Nos. 768-776. The subject of all of these is evidently 
the dedication of certain vessels, the weight of which is, in every casey 
one hundred drachmas; but what was the status of the dedicators, and 
what was the occasion of the dedication—that is to say, what is the 
exact sense of daropuyer—are questions which have caused eonsider- 
able disenssion and are still by no means settled. The first publication 
of ‘an inseription of this class was by Pittakis,* who made the mistake of 


*Rawoant, Ant, Hell, 2269. "Epnuepls 'Apx., 1830, 124. 
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taking KaTDAoS and KaTnhic as proper names, and who gave scarcely 
4 pretence of an explanation. ‘The same inse., with two others, = to 
be found in Rangabé, And. Fell." where he takes atroduyay in its 
judicial sense, and translates: Ty lel ayant 4é acquitté du Pprocts que 
tut @ indenté un fel, wne fiole, son poids, 100 dr. But this explanation 
ignores the fact, already noticed by Ross,* that there is an evident dis- 
tinction between the class of persons who are the dedicators and those 
whose names are in the ace., object of amogpuyev. The former ara 
always spoken of ag “ dwelling in such and such a deme,” év-olxéaw, 
4 sure sien that they were not Persons possessing the rights of citizen- 
ship. For example, a citizen from Alopeke could be designated only 
in one of three ways, AXwrrexenis, ‘AXeorrenijGev, or ef AXanrenijs, while 
&y “Akwreni olxay could refer only to a slave, freedman, or metic.® 
Aside from this, it would seem i 


Something more definite is required, 

One of these inscriptions was also published by E. Curtius,? whose 
explanation is, that certain slaves had eseaped from their masters and 
gained their freedar by taking refuge in the temple of some divinity, 
and that they had afterwards dedicated these vessels ng thank-offerings 
to this diyi nity. But we know, from Various literary sources, that the 
only privilege a slave gained by taking refuge in a shrine was that of 
being sold to a new master, 

The subject is next taken up by Kahler in the Mittheihingen of ‘1878, 
where he disposes af the theories of Rangahé and Curtius, forthe reasons 
already stated, and publishes in this connection an inscription which isa 
list of silver urns (D8piac) that the ireasurers, presumably of Athena, had 
made de Taw diahdp efedevepexay, Hp conjectures, rightly I think, 
that these dude, eFeAeublepracciy belong to the same | 


ering it, then, as reasonably cer- 
tain that the dedicators of the duthiay are Manumitted slaves, he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the manner in which they obtained their freedom. The 


* Nos, 234, 89], 582. * Die Demen ton Attika, p. §0), 
| "In one pre-Enkleidegn inseription the Word metic if Cx presely used : KE@i=0- 
AOPOMETOIKOEMpeEp. C 277. 

" uscriptiones ecm, VIE ; 
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hypothesis of Curtius is, a5 we have seen, utterly untenable, and we 
have to choose among the following three methods of emancipation. 

First, the State could, in return for or in anticipation of some important 
service, grant freedom and even citizenship toa slave. Thus freedom 
was granted to slaves during the siege of Thebes by Alexander the 
Great,’ and at Athens both freedom and citizenship to all slaves who 
had taken part in the battle of Arginousai.’ Moreover, it seems to 
have been a law at Athens, that slaves who gave information of some 
serious crime should be rewarded by freedom." Naturally, in all cases 
of this kind the master was recompensed by the State, as is expressly 
stated in the passage of Plato just cited. 

Second, a master might set his slave free without recompense, In 
return for general faithfulness or some special act of devotion. This 
point, in conjunction with that just touched upon, namely, freedom 
granted to informers, is well brought out by Lysias," who speaks of 
the danger that slaves odére cxeyrorTas Sri dy aryabov eipyacpévat Tove 
Beomdras cAeiPepor yévouvTo, GAN’ Gri yreddos wept avTaw pyvimavTes. 

The third and most common method by which a slave gained his 
freedom was by actual purchase. This leads to the inquiry as to what 
class of slaves at Athens would be most able and likely to avail them- 
selves of this privilege. Now, aside from the State-slaves, which do not 
«n the least concern us, there were four distinct classes, (1) household 
servants in personal attendance on the master; (2) slaves let for hire, 
either for mining, for factory-work, for naval service, or even as private 
servants; (3) slaves who were workmen in their own master’s mines or 
factories, such as the sword-cutlers and couch-makers of Demosthenes’ 
father, and the leather-workers of Timarchos -# (4) slaves who were 
allowed to carry on an independent trade, with the proviso that they 
should pay to their masters a certain fixed sum (a@wodopa)." Now, 
in the class of inscriptions under consideration, it is to be noticed that 
many of the dedicators of dutAas are men or women carrying on some 
humble trade; as, for example, we have frequently a wool-spinner 
(rakacioupyos), 4 farmer (yempryos), a leather-worker (oxvToTopos), 
dc., te. From this fact, Kohler, in the article which we have been 
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discussing, reasons that the dedicators were slaves of class 4 who had 
bought their freedom by money gained in their trade, 

Kohler acknowledges, as an apparent objection to his whole explana- 
tion of these inscriptions, a fragment" where the position of the words 
for citizen and non-citizen are reversed. That this is, however, as he 
claims, due to the carelessness of the stone-cutter, I indeed believe, but, 
in my opinion, the weakest point in his explanation is the sense in which 
he is obliged to take darodvyap, as “ being free from” instead of its 
sense of “ escaping from” or, in judicial language, “ being acquitted of”? 

A new turn was given to the diseussion by the discovery of a frag= 
ment” upon which are portions of two columns containing the same 
phrases as those already found, but above these, in larger letters, two 
incomplete lines : 

—rToy AnuoréXovs Toi ‘Avt[e]payou “ATA 

—orraciov "ExaroyBacéiwas [weyers je [orl 8] xa. 
The first letters of the second line naturally suggest the restitution 
am jorraciov and the explanation that the dedicators of the dada 
were manumitted slaves who had been acquitted of &fey darogtaciov 
brought apainst them by their old masters, This theory was advocated 
by Schenk!" whose article ] have unfortunately been unable to see 4 
but, that he failed either to see or to meet properly the manifest objections 
to this explanation, I infer from the fact that Kéhler, in publishing 
the complete series of these inscriptions in the Corpus, while noticing 
the diem drorraciou as a possible explanation, recounts the objections 
without making any allusion to this article, The objection which he 
considers the most telling against the theory of the Siem drooraciov 
is, to quote directly, Inter homines enim, qui patronum fuisse dicendi 
essent, sceptus inquilini referuntur. This of course refers to such cases 
we see above,” where the olxopyra shows that no citizen is meant." 

Another point which I think remains to be explained, whatever 
theory is adopted, is the fact that, in several cases, two or even three 
Proper names are found in the ace. as object of droduydy. Where the 
wo men are brothers (C.J. A., 773, IL, 28, 29) the matter occasions 


“(C. £ A., IL, 172.8. *C. J A. Il. 776. 
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no difficulty; but in all other the two parties have no apparent 
relationship, and in many instances live in different demes. 

Furthermore, no attempt has been made, as far as 1 know, to show 
precisely to which of the various classes of Epavo: we are to refer the 
rowor epamerar, which occurs several times in the series of the 
Corpus and once in those published here,” 

Let us first consider the éinn dairoctaciov, and see if the objections 
to it cannot be overruled, and, as a starting point, it,will be well to 
quote in full the definition of Harpokration,” under “Awooraciou: din 
Tig dott KaTa Tov dwecevlepmierrar dedopery Tots amreheviepwoaci, 
day adducta@yTai Te aw auTay 7) €repov ereypadwrra: tpocrary, Kai 
& xeXevovew of vouo. py) Tromaw. Kai TOUS per adXorTas det GouUAouS 
eivai, TOUS be DROITS: TEXEas FON ehevbeparrs. jwoANaniy 6 eoti 
Tapa Trois puropet, rrp Ta Avia ev ta woos "Apietionyor cai 
“Trepeloy dv rae xata Anuntpias amroataciov. “Aptarorédns a’ ew 
APywaicon wahirels wept To roheuapyay ypades Tauri “‘oirrasy be 
eicaye: bixas Tas Te TOU awodTadiov Kai dwrpodracioy eahah ine 
kai émtedjpaw.”” Now, it seems to me that Kohler’s conception of the 
exact nature of this suit, if we are to judge by the language of his objection 
as stated above, is notso broad.as is warranted by thisdefinition. His rea- 
soning, if I understand it, is in substance this: there cannot be instances 
of dian drocraqiov, for, among those persons who would, according 
to this view, be rpoorarat in the case, metics are sometimes mentioned, 
but no metic” could bea wpoorarys. That this objection may haveany 
force, one must infer the premise: there can be no instance of bien 
a@rrootaciov with which the failure of a freedman to choose his old 
master as tpootarys is not connected. But this is a point which I 
will not admit. We can see, from the definition of Harpokration, that 
this choosing of another person as tpoararys is only one of the ways 
in which a freelman may fail to perform his duties to his old master, 
We know that metics owned slaves at Athens, and of course a slave 
would be just as likely to buy his freedom from a metic ss from a cit- 


Wo. ITI, col. wm, |. 2. 7 Lericon in decem Oratores Atticos, 
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izen master. We have no reason to doubt, either, that the metic mas- 
ter could hold his freedman to certain duties, though it is evident on 
the face of it that one of these could not be to choose him as wpocrarhs. 
For such duties we have plenty of scope in the phrase of Harpokra- 
tion, xai & ceXetovew of vono1 pi) 3radew, But what did the laws 
at Athens demand ? Unfortunately, we are not very well instructed 
on this point, since the orations mentioned by Harpokration, as well 
as others on the same anbject which we know to have existed, are no 
longer extant. Almost our only information is given by Plato who 
states that the duties of a freedman consist in going to the house of his 
old master three times a month to offer to do for him whatever is reason- 
able and possible: to consult his master’s wishes in the matter of mar- 
riage; and not to acquire more property than he, But, however acainty 
our information may be as regards Athens itself; we have much more 
precise information of the state of things in other parts of Greece, thanks 


to the immense number of manumission decrees which have been found, 
These acts 


rights in his own name eithor before or after manu mission, took paine 
to insure his freedom by placing the act under religious sanction, and, 
instead of paying the money directly to his master, took it to the priests, 
and with this “the gods” bought the slave. The divinities through 
whom the manumission was effected varied in diffrent cities according 
to local eult. At Naupaktos, Amphissa (of Ozolian Lokris), Elateia, 
and Stiris, the divinity was Asklepios ; at Daulis, Athena Polias; at 
Orchomenos, Isis and Sarapis; at Chaironeia, Sarapis, Artemis Eilei- 
thuia, and, once, the Great Mother: at Let ela, Zeus, the King, and 
Trophonios; but by far the most popular intermediary was the Pyth- 
ian Apollo at Delphi, where over five hundred of these manumission 
decrees have been found.™ 

If, in considerin these, we turn our attention first to persons 
Who toude thosale cy. AnuMissi Ae 


are women, whether it be that women had actually more legal rights 
at Delphi than at Ath ens, or that, as M. Foucart conjectures, they were 
allowed to act in their own capacity, owing to the semi-religious char- 
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acter of the manumission ; (2) besides Delphians, there are many from 
the small towns of Phokis, Lokris, Boiotia, South Thessaly, in one case 
an Athenian, and rarely persons from even remote cities, such as Syra- 
ense. Some came from places that possessed shrines under the sanc- 
tion of which manumissions were sometimes given ; as, for instance, 
Amphissa, Naupaktos, Danlia. There are also three cases of resident 
foreigners, or metics as they would be styled at Athens: deré3oro Se- 
avAos KehadXap, év Aed| bois oixéwy]; awéSoro Mevavdpos KieoFevon 
Gekawovrriws dv AeXdois xaroicéwp ; awéboto Telowp Twyoweus ev 
Achdois xatowcwr.” The third and most important point for this 
investigation is, that there are many instances in which two or more 
persons of no relationship whatever manumit the slave together; ¢. ., 
avresovro ‘Aprenidepos "AsroAXwriov “A@apBoy "ABpopiiyou, KX ean 
Anportéveos, Atovictos' IpaviwvosTadapuoy, err; a jorébovro Arcata 
‘AmodAobapou, Aitwrd, ‘Aynoapéra [Ter ]waiou, Aerdides, ath I 
have noticed as many as twenty instances of this kind among the Del- 
phian inscriptions, besides a few from other parts of Greece; so that 
it seems to have been by no means uncommon for several persons™ to 
possess and manumit a slave together, Therefore, we ought no longer 
to see any difficulty in the fact that two or even three names appear 
in our inscriptions as object of dou; and, as for the fact that they 
are of different demes or even of different cities in one case, we have 
a good analogue in one of the inscriptions,” where an Amphissian and 
a Delphian free a‘slave together. In many cases a slave was left ab- 
solutely free, and could “run off and do whatever he wished’; but 
very frequently certain restrictions were added in the documents, which 
it will be interesting to look over as suggestive of what might have 
been the corresponding requirements at Athens. One of the most fre- 
quently recurring formulae is: “ Let—(slave) remain with—{ master), 
as long as—{ master) lives, doing whatever is ordered as far as possible 
without reproach.” ‘To this is occasionally added the command to see 
to the proper burial of the master and to crown his tomb twice a month. 
Sometimes the slave is required to serve his master only a certain period 
of time from date of the act, ranging all the way from two to ten years, 
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after which he shall be absolutely free. One unusually sharp Delphian, 
fearing that he will not get the full eight years’ service called for in the 
agreement, stipulates that, if the slave be sick for more than two months, 
he must pay for the time lost, Sometimes the option is offered of pay- 
ing a certain yearly sum in place of serving. Instead of staying with 
the master himself, the slave may be required to remain with some near 
relative of his, father, mother, wife, or children, In a few cases, the 
person with whom the slave is to remain has no apparent connection 
with the master, and these are probably to be explained as similar to 
an inscription™ where the master frees his slave on condition of his 
remaining with a certain Apollodoros as long as he lives, efe., while it 
expressly stated that this Apollodoros had given the slave the money 
to buy his “ freedom,” so that the transaction was in reality no more 
than a sale from one party to another with the proviso that the slave 
should be free at the death of purchaser, In one inscription,” a girl 
is required to take good care of her own father and mother in their old 
age, a happy picture of a real family, which, as M, Foucart observes, 
must have been rare indeed among slaves. Even when a slave is not 
required to remain in the service of his master, he may still be subjected 
to his trivial whims, as in some eases he is ordered to live in Delphi, 
in others to live anywhere but in Delphi. In one instance a boy- 
slave ts required to stay with his master a certain time and learn the 
fuller’s trade, and, when he has learned it, he must produce all his 
gous in the house of his master. In still another case,” two brothers 
free a slave on condition that he shall assist one of them, who is a phy- 
sician, in his medical practice for five years, receiving in return his 
“clothes and living.” It is often stipulated that, in case the freedman 
die without children, his property shall revert to his old master, and 
it is possible that this is to be tacitly understood in all the sects, and 
that this custom was as firmly established at Delphi as at Athens, where 

it was a part of the legal code, Once, at least, the advantage is on 
the other side, and the slave is to have the property of his mistress 
(“unless her son returns”) after having deducted enough for funeral 
expenses. Not unfrequently the master, besides holding the slave for 

a term of service, contrives to obtain money from him in addition to 

the amount paid directly in the purchase, Thus we have one instance™ 
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where the slave must stay and take care of his master during his life, 
and, besides this, must pay his master’s “ contributions te the tribes.” 

Insome half-dozen instances, a slave is required to pay off an Epavas, 
and these deserve special attention as possibly connected with the coor 
épavicréy of our inscriptions, The word épavos, which in Homer 
has very nearly the sense of, the English “ picnic,” is frequently used 
in later Greek in a technical sense referring to two species of clubs, 
both of which, as we know from the evidence of inscriptions, were 
found in many parts of Greece, but the functions of which were quite 
distinct." The one species, in origin a social club for general amuse- 
ment and revelling, by devoting itself to the cult of some divinity, 
usually non-Hellenic, assumed the character of a religious association. 
Tts members were of both sexes and usually foreigners, slaves, or metics 
who desired to keep up the orgies of their national religion. The second 
class of pavoe was of a strictly financial nature, a sort of mutnal-benefit 
association. If any member desired for any reason to raise a large sum 
of money at short notice, the amount was collected, either by himself 
or by another for him, from the several members of the society. He 
must pay back to each member, either by installments or whenever his 
circumstances would permit, the amount contributed by him, so that 
the transaction was in reality nothing more or less than a loan with, 
perhaps, the advantage that no interest was charged. It was a strictly 
business operation in every way: the borrower was obliged to furnish 
& surety or endorser to the gpavos, just as we would have to do in the 
case of a private loan; and this surety was bound to pay back the 
contribution to the paves, in in case the original borrower was unable to 
do so. The word gpavo; is used both of the club and of the contribu- 
tion, more frequently in the latter sense, as in the phrase ¢pdvous XéXorrre 
he left his contributions unpaid. Now, of these two kinds of elubs, it 
is the latter which we find referred to in these manumission decrees of 
Delphi: Je Kareveyxdreo éé"Aprrre (the slave) 9 [TXecerrog [ tor Jep 

“Apurra ev Tov cpavey Tor Baxyiov evi ra KadAteX eos Ovoua apyupiov 
Tpia Tippee dv éréois Tplow * apyet a xaraforl a] ev roa Hpaxheip 
poi ro eri Avépovixov . Tapapewdra 68 “Apiote [wlapa Kadd\cwdaj 
aveyxd[ 7] |Tws Tovobea TO ToTiTagTaOpevoy way TO duwaTay, dype [xa] 
warevéyen Ta Tola jytuvaia.” In addition to the purchase-money, 
4 Merer-Scnomann, Der Attioche Process, p. 638 ; Forcant, Associations religieuses, 
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Kad AweAsjs imposes on his slave the payment of the loan which he had 
made from his club, and, as she is to pay by installments, he makes the 
still further gain of retaining her services till the full amount is paid. 
KaTevevcavTm é¢ tov Epavoy Tov 'Apyédaos cuvdFe 6 pacyou ror 
TplaxorTayvaior.” Here ‘ApyéXaos is the master, and evidently ool- 
lected his own loan. In one case the master, instead of being the 
actual borrower, is rather the surety upon whom the duty of payment: 
has fallen owing to the failure of the former, thus: xateveyeara 6é 
"Agpoéicia tov épavor tov Bpopuiov ab evyyuevet laradas, gr) aeara- 
Bodéovea pyte xataf\arrovea “latdbar eth” 

If, then, we consider anew the xowor epariotaw of our dedication 
inscriptions, I think it will not be difficult to explain this phrase, 
under the theory of the 8icy drograciov. In the first place, we 


notice that, wherever the text is complete, it is do@uyaw tov Setva Kal . 


cowov epariatar. Let us suppose, now, that an Athenian had freed 
his slave, and among the conditions had set one to the effect that said 
slave should pay the debts owed by him to his club, or for which he 
was surety. ‘There is no reason why this could not have happened at 
Athens, as well as at Delphi. If, then, the slave afterwards refuses to 
pay this debt, the master would bring action against him, under the 
éixky atogtaciov, and would be vigorously supported by the épavas, 
which would be as much interested as himself in the case; so that the 
freediman, if acquitted, would be spoken of as daroduyww tov Seiva at 
xowor épameréay, ‘ 

Let us now return to the Delphian inscriptions and discover in what 
manner a master could proceed against the slave freed by him, in case 
the latter failed to abide by the conditions of the manumission. In 
many instances, it is simply stated that, if a freedman fails to do such 
and such a thing, the sale shall be null and void, that is, he shall 
become a slave again, as was the penalty at Athens for those convicted 
in the é(ey dcroeraciov. Very frequent, also, is the right assumed 
by the master to punish as he likes, or for anyone else whom he bids. 
to punish as he likes with perfect impunity, only (as is sometimes 
adiled)they must not sell him into slavery again (wav yt) drodote Gat). 
But who was to decide whether the freelman had transgressed the 
agreement? Was the master, himself an interested party, to be the 
judge? Weare enabled to answer this in the negative, on the evidence 
of nine inscriptions which make special provision for the tribunal before 
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which all disputes should be decided : ¢. g., “ If Sosias make any charge 
against Nikaias or Isthmos, let them be judged before three men (er 
dvépois Tpiors); and let whatever these may decide be binding.”” “It 
Aphrodisia fails to do any of the things ordered by Echemélos as it 
has been written (provided she is able), let them be judged before three 
men, whomever they may choose together; and let whatever these de- 
cide under oath be binding.”“ “ But if Amyntas or his son Amyntas 
bring a charge against Sotérichos, let them be judged before three 
men, whom they have mutually chosen, Diodoros son of Mnasitheos, 
Kleudamos son of Kleon, Archelaos son of Thebagoras ; and, whatever 
they decide under oath, let this be binding. And if anyone of the 
members dies during the years that have been written [7, ¢., the eight 
years in which the slave must remain with the master], let them choose 
another in his place, and let the successor judge together with those 
who have been chosen in common [ convene, M. Foucart’s emendation 
for the cai ws of W. & F. Ji ; and if Amyntas or Sotérichos does not 
wish to choose successors in place of the deceased members, one or 
more, the one of them who wishes may choose the successor, and let 
those who are selected, whether one or more, be empowered to act as 
the judges, as has been written above.” In two instances, the tribunal 
is composed of the priests of Apollo together with a third person agreed 
upon by the two parties. Thus we see what, at Delphi, corresponded - 
to the court of the polemarch at Athens, where the éicn darogtaciou 
was tried. 

Having now completed the survey of the manumission decrees, we 
ought by comparison to form a better idea of the state of things at 
Athens: though the analogy must not be carried too far, for the reason 
that at Delphi a manumission act was no more than a private agree- 
ment between two parties under religious sanction, all the law of the 
matter being included in each agreement; while at Athens many of 
the duties of a freedman to his master were fixed and incorporated in 
the code, though this was, as I conjecture, supplemented in many 
by a private agreement. Now there is no one of the various duties 
imposed on slaves at Delphi which might not be expected in certain 
eases at Athens; and I think it is sufficiently clear that Kobler is 
wrong in tacitly affirming, as he seems to do, that failure to choose a 
master as pootdrys is the only conceivable offence, Very likely, in 
many of the trials referred to in our inscriptions, this was actually the 
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cause of the masters bringing action. In cases where the masters 
were metics, thie could not, of course, be the offence; in cases where 
the slaves were of the class carrying on an independent trade, it ia 
extremely unlikely that the offence was failure to serve a given time; 
but we are not compelled to suppose the same conditions in each ease. 
The point common to all is, that the freedmen had been accused of 
violating some one of the various duties imposed upon them by the 
law or by special agreement, had been brought up under the dley 
arocrasiou, acquitted, and in their thankfulness had dedicated dudAae 
of the weight of one hundred drachmas each. 
Carn D. Buck. 
Athens, March 29, 1888. 


A LAUGHING GIRL AND A STUDY OF COTFFURE: 
A TERRACOTTA HEAD IN MUNICH. 


[Puate V1] 


The small but altogether charming feminine head which our photo- 
type plate reproduces in the exact dimensions of the original is one 
to which my attention was called, two years ago, by the kindness of 
Professor W. von Christ. It then had all the fresh and stimulating 
interest that attaches to every new addition, even to the oldest and 
richest collection of antiquities ; for, when first shown to me, it had 
been but just acquired, together with some larger pieces, for the Royal 
Bavarian Antiquariam.' 

The subject, in this stray relic of that miniature plastic art in which 
the discoveries of Tanagra have shown us that the Greeks excelled no 
less than in works of more ambitious scale and costlier material, 1s that 
least serions of all serious subjects, a langhing girl. The face, with its 
sancy twinkling eyes and smiling luscious lips half-puckered to a kiss, 
is full of mischief, and we suspect in the plump cheeks the rosiest of 
complexions. Assuredly we have not to deal with any mythological 
conception. This isnot the head of any goddess, nor yetofan attendant 
on divinity, but of a simple mortal maid, decked out, indeed, as we shall 
see, in the gaiety of holiday attire. 

Yet a sceptical friend asks, what guarantee is there that we have 
here a daughter of Eve and not something in the way of youthful 
masculinity, ¢.g., a young Dionysos, One could wish the preserva- 
tion of the completer form permitted him to refer the sceptic to all the 
_ "This collection is one that no amateur should fail to visit on passing through 
Munich. Since its reorganization as one of the State institutions, and especially of 
recent years under the able direction of Prof. yon Christ, this somewhat heterogeneous 
azvlomeration of antiquities and smaller antiques of every kind and clasa (originally 
formed as the private collection of King Louis T) has not ceased to keep pace with 
recent discoveries by such judicious accretion as small and occasional appropriations 
will permit, Nevertheless, it is too much overshadowed by the vicinity of the larger 
collections of the Bavarian capital. 

It isa pleasure to give credit, for several suggestions pertinent to the subject of this 
paper, to the lively and sympathetic interest of its long-time Director and enthusiastic 
upholder, who is at once my own most valued teacher and friend. 
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features which Horace, reading in them the character of his friend's 
sweetheart, innocently extols: brachia et vultus terebeaque auras, An 
unkind fate has left us only the neck and face intact, together with 
the hair, to which I shall revert. Still, since the lion may be con- 
jecturally reconstructed from an isolated claw: what principally goe: 
to prove muliebrity of sex, in this instance, is the extreme softness, in 
their smallness, of all the lineaments. The one feature my doubting 
friend can reasonably adduce in support of his hesitation is the unfemi- 
nine thickness of the neck, as it presents itself‘ in the front view of our 
plate; but this very fault—for fault it certainly is—finds its explana- 
tion in the endeavor to reproduce a neck of unusually well-turned 
roundness, and fitted to comport with the altogether feminine plump- 
ness of the chubby cheeks and sensitive double chin. I should lay 
most stress, however, on the formation of the eyes. One of the ancient 
writers on physiognomics distinguishes the sexual types of the human 
eye a8 To Acovraides, the leonine or masculine, and +4 Boa@bes, the bo- 
vine or feminine. The characterization really pertains to the brow 
rather than to the ball of the eye and its more immediate framework, 
and it cannot be denied that in the case of our laughing girl the erite- 
rion is not at fault, Her eyes and eyelids are advanced so nearly to 
the level of the more protruding parts of her face as, in the profile 
view of our phototype, to catch as full an illumination as forehead, 
nose, or cheek, This effect is even enhanced by the softened outline 
of the lower lid. This is the rendering (familiar in the later Praxi- 
telean type of Aphrodite, the goddess of all womanly charms) of what 
the Greeks designate with the curions phrase 7d dypav trav éupdro, 
4 locution which seems to cover whatever most pertains to the sensi- 
bility of the ocular organ, How much the expression of merriment 
produced by the upward contraction of the lower eyelids is helped by 
this softening of their outline, and how little it is confined to the mus- 
cles of the lower half of the face, will be plain if the reader will con- 
template the upper half by itself. 

The Anakreontic character in sculpture, whether on a large or on a 
miniature scale like that of the example under consideration, dates in 
the main from the third century B.C., and the many-sided elaboration 
its minor artists gave to the development and treatment that Skopas 
and Praxiteles had given, in theageof Alexander, tothe kindred group 
of subjects offered by the god Dionysos and his riotous train, The 
famous bronze satyr from Pergamon, which Professor Furtwingler 
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has made the theme of a capital monograph, may serve as the type of 
that elaboration and of the part played in it by the artistic centres of 
Asin Minor. We shall, then, not be surprised if an Asiatic provenance 
be assigned to a terracotta that shows the essential characteristics of a 
figure from among the amorous band of the Dionysiac revellers trans- 
ferred to an every-day human subject of individualistic genre, It will 
be seen, further on, that what constitutes the most remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the little head points to the same Hellenistic rather than 
Hellenic region of the Greek world. To the unguaranteed particu- 
larization of Smyrna as the place of discovery of this terracotta, I can 
assign no value whatever, in view of the notorious unreliability of the - 
sources of such market indications. We can accept the designation, 
at most, only as recording the place of purchase, 1. ¢., as affording not 
more than corroborative warrant of an Asiatic origin that would other- 
wise have its only basis in reasonable conjecture. 

If the slaye-trade supplied a strong sprinkling of barbarian blood 
in every Greek community, it was least of all lacking on the Asiatic 
shore, where a semi-Greek population had supplanted the already suf- 
ficiently heterogeneous native elements, and the art of the age to which 
T would assign the production of this figure notoriously applied its skill 
particularly to seizing and assimilating a variety of barbarian types. 
In view of this instance it is intelligible that there should have seemed 
to be a certain piquancy in the new models and their departure from 
a norm that the schools had followed long enough to make it tiresome. 
And the more naturally will barbarian blood be accounted for, if we 
consider our subject to have been a slave-girl. Her coiffure, unique 
as far as I know, will then appear to be one of the appurtenances 
of her barbarism. It is indeed curious, and more so, even, than the 
photograph betrays. Instead of any of the more or less fumiliar Greek 
coiffuresof which Stackelberg collected the principal typesin his Graeber 
der Hellenen, this terracotta offers an arrangement of feminine hair that 
is entirely new. The whole head was simply covered with aduncous 
prominences that scarcely differ from so many horns. Could they be 
called curls, their profusion would furnish a good type for one of An- 
dromache’s (8uwal évmdéxapor: Il, xxit. 449) curly-headed serving- 
maidens. Were they knotted, another illusion would vanish with the 
certainty that curl-papers were known to antiquity also. Fragile forms 
thus uniting with fragility of material, the damage the little head has 
suffered through breakage is considerable. Scarcely any of the cornute 
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projections are intact. In one place, plainly visible in the profile view 
of the face on PLATE VI, a number are so fractured as to produce the 
misleading semblance of a non-existent ivy-wreath. In the Onomas- 
tikon of Polydenkes, apt to be so full of vocables, if not of information 
on such subjects, I find no term that could be applied to such a coif- 
fure as this. But a better than Polydenkes defines a certain mode of 
doing up the hair by the word «épaz —“horn,” and the wearer is no 
other than Paris, the Phrygian prince” Apparently, the only published 
example of this style of head-lress is given by Helbig? on a male heac 
whose hair is done up in four «épara, in less elaborate style than our 
head, which is divided into twenty such decorative appendages. 
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*Homen, Iliad, x1. 385: rotéra, AwByrhp, we : two—the abosi 
| > Tok nThp, Kipa dyAad, wapSerowira—the abusive 
rpc ejaculated by Diomedes when Paris has wounded his foot. The scholinat 
\ARISTONTEOS) explains: “Sr: wipes ob +7 Tpiyl puke, “oA "e ld 
— , x : prods vi eros. 
* Das Homerische Epos cus dem Denkméilern erliiutert, 2nd ed, pp. 241-2, fig, 74. 


AN ARCHAIC PATERA FROM KOURION. 
[Puate VIL] 


Inthe Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, is 
an archaic silver patera from room D of the temple at Kourion (CEs- 
KOLA, Cyprus, p.326), We reproduce it here in the size of the original. 

The central medallion, probably a rosette, has entirely disappeared. 
Of the first ornamental zone only two lotus flowers remain; but the 
juxtaposition of the flowers suggests an ornamentation of purely floral 
design, or of flowers interspersed with figures, as in the case of other 
patere from Kourion and Golgos (Cyprus, pp. 316, 337, pl. x1). The 
second zone, bounded above and below by the torsade or twisted rope 
ornament, contained ornamentation partly symbolical (composite ani- 
mals on either side of the Phoinikian palmette or sacred tree) and partly 
pictorial (a huntsman in rapid pursuit of long-antlered stags). The 
sacred tree, placed beneath the principal figure on the outer zone, assists 
to fix the eye upon this spot as the centre of interest ; while the move- 
ment of the hunting-scene, in the reverse direction to that upon the outer 
zone, secures for itself an independent significance. If we may look for 
more than mere decoration in the hunting-scene, a local interpretation 
may be found by describing it as the Phoimikian Herakles chasing the 
stags of Apollon, emblematical of the religious conflict between the 
Phoinikian and Greek constituents of the population of Kourion. 

In contrast with this is the peaceful scene of the outer zone. It is 
a banquet-seene. The two chief personages recline upon couches on 
either side of a table laden with fruit: behind them are musicians, a0 
amphora, a second table, and attendants bringing offerings. ‘The mean- 
ing of the scene is not self-evident, and for its interpretation we must 
frame an hypothesis. The reclining figures appear to be of oppostte 
sex, and might be interpreted as husband and wife, king and queen, or 
god and goddess. But we should naturally expect the family banquet 
to be represented ina different manner. In the Feast of Assurbanipal 
(Perrot and CHrprez, I, figs. 27, 28) the king reclines upon a couch, 
while the queen is seated upon achair, Upona sarcophagus from Gol- 
gos (CesNoLa, Cyprus, pl. X) the females are seated upon the couches 
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on which the males recline. Similar modes of representation occur in 
banquet-scenes in general, upon Kypriote as well as upon Greek and 
Etruscan monuments. In Roman times, this became the established 
method of representing divine as well as haman banquets: witness the 
reliefs and vase-paintings, and the following passage from Valerius 
Maximus (lib. 01, exp. 1, § 2): Femeneae cum viris ewhantilua sedentes 
coentiabant: quae consuetudo ex hominum convietu ad divina penetravit ; 
nam Jovia epulo ipse in lectulum, Juno el Minerva in sella, ad eoenam 
invitantur, Quod genus severitatis aetas noatra diligentius in Capitolio 
quam in suis domibus servat: videlicet quia magia ad rem pertinel dearum 
quam mulierum disciplinam continert. U pon this patera, however, the 
female occupies « separate couch which is higher than the other, and in 
the scheme of decoration holds 1 more important position. Hence, 
We suggest that she represents the Kypriote Aphrodite, and that her 
youthful consort is Adonis. Between them isa table laden with fruit, 
which we recognize as the douxody paXov, or pomegranate, sacred to 
both divinities and symbolic of the fruitfulness of their union (Vieror 
Henn, Kulturpjlanzen u. Hausthiere, pp- 192-98). The round object 
which each holds appears to be the pomegranate. On either side of 
the basket of pomegranates is figured the tuble-cloth, which, like the 
covering of the couches, is drawn without regard to perspective. The 
three musicians follow the same order as on the archaic bronze patera 
from Tdalion (Crsnona, Cyprus, p. 77), first the double pipe, then the 
lyre, then the tambourine, The difference in the arrangement of the 
hair or head-dress of the last musicians may be remarked, In the 
Idalion patera, we observe a difference in costume between the player 
of the double pipe and of the ] yre, and that the two costumes alternate 
with each other in the band of attendants. This seems to indicate both 
the diverse origin of the two forms of music and their union in the eult of 
Aphrodite in Kypros. Behind the musicians follows an attendant with 
wine jug and cup. Next isa huge Bacchic amphora with geometric 
decoration, and a table upon which are vasesand simpniler for the wrovéai 
Which were offered to Aphrodite (ATHEN,, x11, 310). ‘The amphora 
and table for liquid offerings serve to more completely represent the 
Aphrodisiac or Adonis festival which is here portrayed, and at the same 
time to divide into groups the continnous band of figures : the groups, 
however, are not symmetrical. Next in order are the attendants, The 
first brings trays of fruit; the second carries two long-necked jugs (ef. 
Pruse b’AveNnes, pl. Art Industriel, vases des trilbutaires de Kafa, 
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No. 5); the third carries branches, The subject reminds us of the 
attendants upon an Assyrian royal banquet in the Kouyundjik reliefs 
(Layarp, Mon. of Nineveh, 2d series, pls. 8, 9). Last of all is the dove, 
sacred to Aphrodite, The remaining figures of the outer zone probably 
also consisted of attendants and musicians. On the under side of the 
patera is a brief and somewhat defaced Kypriote inscription, which has 
not been deciphered in time for this publication. 

In style the archaic patera from Idalion is closely related to this one 
from Kourion. ‘The Idalion patera seems to represent a festival m 
honor of Aphrodite. The goddess is seated upon a throne and holds 
a lotus flower and a pomegranate: the three musicians are present, 
and the tables of fruit and liquid offerings : attendants with united 
hands are led by one of their number, who approaches the goddess, 
holding before her sacred symbols. ‘The patera from Idalion is more 
carefully executed than the one from Kourion, but is inferior to it in 
conception and beauty. Both are rude, as works of art, and less strongly 
affected by foreign influences than other published Kypriote pateras. 

The scene figured upon our patera seems to be the autumnal Adonis- 
festival, in which honor was paid to both Adonis and Aphrodite, The 
famous festival to Adonis and Aphrodite given by Ptolemaios Phila- 
delphos and Arsinoé at Alexandria was an autumnal festival, held 
+n the twelfth Ptolemaic month (i. ¢., October, see A. J, A., , p. 28). 
Gifts of ripe fruit were brought in silver baskets, and of Syrian incense 
in golden alabastra, and were placed before the god and guidess, who 
reclined on separate couches. In the song of the Argive maiden, 
Aphrodite +3 addressed as Géotrow', a Todas Te cai léadiov ediiacas, 
also as Kiapis (THn0x., Idy! xv). Thus both song and festival look 
~ back to Kypros for their origin. Does not this patera furnish us with 
the prototype? 

ALLAN MARQUANSD. 

Princeton College, 

Princeton, N. J. 
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UNPUBLISHED OR IMPERFECTLY PUBLISHED 
HITTITE MONUMENTS, 


ITI. 
RELIEFS AT CARCHEMISH=JERABLUS. 
[PLates VIII, CX.) 


The most important site of the Hittite dominion, if not the oldest, was 
Carchemish, the modern Jerablis, on the west bank of the Euphrates. 
Copies of the inscribed stones found there by George Smith and con- 
sul Skene, and sent to the British Museum, are published in Wright's 
Empire of the Hittites. But of the other and no less interesting basre- 
liefs left there at the time no copies have been published, that I remem- 
ber, except very imperfect woodeuts in the London Graphic of Dec. 11, _ 
1880." The Wolfe Expedition, stopping but a very short time at Jera- 
abliis, took such photographs as the time and the condition of the sun 
allowed. PLATES Vit, LX are reproduced from these photographs, Of 
these, PL, Vi is of much importance, and is not figured in the Graphic. 
On a thick slab of black basalt, broken in two pieces, and which it 
required the combined strength of four of us to set in position for photo- 
graphing, is the well-preserved representation of a beardless figure in 
low relief, her head covered with the flat-topped hat of the Assyrian 
deities and kings, the top of the hat heing surmounted with the star- 
disk usually employed to designate Ishtar. ‘The hat has two horns, 
projecting well in front, more raised and separated from one another 
than in corresponding Assyrian representations: two shorter horns pro- 
ject from the back. The long loose hair falls over her shoulders in 
ringlets executed with an approach to the Assyrian technique but more 
freely handled. In the palm of her right hand she holds what seems 
to be a tall narrow-necked Vase, similar to those so often seen in the 
hands of a divinity represented on the seal-cylinders both of the an- 
cient and neo-Babylonian empires: in her left hand she has the bas- 
ket, or pail, borne before the sacred tree by the divine figures so often 
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represented in Assyrian art. She is clothed in a short under-skirt, with 
a long, open and deeply fringed garment above it, from which advances 
one naked ler, She does not wear the Hittite shoes with turned-up 
toes, and her ankle and upper-arm are adorned with anklet and brace- 
let. The features are soft and pleasant, of a decidedly sensual type 
with thick lips and full chin and an approach to the Aiginetan smile 
so noticeable in K ypriote seulptures: they are equally distinct from the 
angular and uncouth primitive Hittite type and from the more massive 
Assyrian. The outlines are not sharp, as in early Hittite and Assyrian 
work, but well-rounded, and the details are carefully executed. 

Whether this represents Ishtar, as the disk might indicate, or some 
other divinity, it is not very easy to conclude, The horns point to a 
divine figure, if not to that of a principal deity. The Nimrid sculp- 
tures given by Layard in his Monuments of Nineveh frequently repre- 
sent a bearded figure (known to be divine by his wings) with two 
horns, but the king and other men im these sculptures are not repre- 
sented with the horns, In the Jfonuments of Nineveh (1, PL. 65) are 
firured four images of seated divinities borne on the shoulders of men : 
two of these are female deities, one with one horn, and the other with 
two, and each of them has on the top of her round, fat-topped head- 
dress a disk like that of Ishtar. A different goddess, more like the 
nude Zarpanit, as Lenormant ealls her, so common on Babylonian 
cylinders, with front face and hands supporting her breasts, is found on 
a cracked alabaster slab at Jerublis (figured in the Graphic) and must 
represent « different deity.’ . 

Two other black slabe, still standing in a corridor, are represented 
in PL, ix. They give the lower part of the bodies of two soldiers, 
apparently, wearing short skirts and boots with the turned-up toes, 
Between them is a more distinguished figure in a long robe, and with 
the toes not turned up; in fact, it would appear as if the feet were 
naked. These two slabs are represented as one in the rude cut in the 
Graphic, and the central figure is utterly misrepresented, ‘These three 
figures evidently formed part of a procession of large figures, similar 
to those on the reliefs of Sargon II (in the Louvre), and their style 
proves them to have formed part of a structure erected after ASsyrian 
influence had become paramount, Nothing remains to remind us of 

*{t is o great surprise to me that this slab was not sent to the British Museum, 


After photographing it we laid it on the ground, with the face downward, to prevent 
its being injured by the Kurds of the neighborhood. 
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the rude reliefs of Marash, Sindjirli and other sculptures of purely 
Hittite origin, and it would hardly seem that the same civilization 
could have produced them. The material, even, seems borrowed from 
their powerful neighbors ; for, instead of an easily-worked friable stone 
reminiscent of the rock-cut sculptures of the Hittite provinces of Asia 
Minor, the hard basalt, favorite material of the inhabitants of the 
Euphrates valley, is used. The technique also is Assyrian in its atten- 
tion to the minutest details of costume, and in its careful finish. The 
rhythm of the composition and the cut of the long robe of the central 
figure are also a late imitation. 

The stones sent to the British Museum from Carchemish include 
those found there with inscriptions, except two in alabaster which were 
thought too fragile to move, Nevertheless, the figures on these ala- 
baster slabs are of great interest, and I am surprised that their face 
was not sawed off, and the stones sent in fragments. The larger basalt 
slabs it would have been difficult to move, even if worth while; but 
the two pieces of the goddess described above could have been trans- 
ported with no great difficulty. 

In the reliefs here published, as well as in those on the same site 
which still remain practically inedited, we have an important addition - 
to the small series of reliefs in which can be studied that phase of Syrian 
Hittite art which flourished, during the ninth und eighth centuries 
B.C., in that part of their dominion which was in'closest relation with 
Assyria, 


| Wat. Haves WARD. 
New York, 


NOTE. 





VETULONIA AND EARLY ITALIC ARCHAAOLOGY. 
[PLates X, XT.] 


Among the most debatable and debated of ethnographic and archxo- 
logical questions is that of the early Italic population, and thus fur there 
have not been proofs sufficiently conclusive to establish among students a 
unanimity of opinion. Great help can be had from early Italic antiquities, 
and this was perceived by Professor Helbig in his recent pamphlet Sulla 
provenienza deglt Etruschi: but there is as much dissent in regard to the 
genesis and history of the archeological remains as there is for the more 
general queations of race and language, in respect to Umbrians, Pelasgians 
and Etruscans. Material is, however, being added every year to an archmo- 
logical fund that will soon be in a condition to give decisive evidence. 
For this purpose the excavations carried on during the years 1585 and 1886 
in the early Italic nekropolis of Vetulonia (at Colonna, province of Gros- 
seto), in the northernmost section of Etruria proper, have undoubtedly 
proved to be the most important of any made for fully a half-century. 
In some respects they are unique, and deserve more than a passing notice 
in the Jovms an, where they have been summarily deseribed (1, p. 447 ; 
tt, pp. #2, 492-94). In one of the last numbers of the Notizie degli Seavi 
(Dee., 1887) Cav. Falchi, the discoverer and excavator of the site, pub- 
lished a preliminary memoir on the more important excavations, those of 
1886; it is merely a careful description of the tombs and their contents, 
accompanied by eix Iurge plates. The following remarks are based on 
this report. 

Vetulonia was known to be one of the great Etruscan cities from a pas- 
sage in Dionysios of Halikarnassos (111.52), where it is mentioned as one 
of the five Etruscan cities that fought against Tarquinius Priseus, and also 
from Siliua Italicus’ description pf its importance, but its site was a mere 
matter of conjecture until the recent excavations at Colonna, Two nekro- 
poleis of enormous extent have been opened, consisting of very early well- 
tomba, und representing traces of a civilization somewhat earlier in date 
than any previously discovered in Etruria: whether it be Etruscan or 
pre-Etruscan cannot now be decided. 

Omitting any reference to these two nekropoleis as a whole, [ will speak 
only of a small class of very remarkable tombs which stand out quite 
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distinctly from the great mass, both in shape and contents. They consiat 
of cavities (of uncertain shape, owing to the disintegration of the mass), 
containing groups of sepulchral paraphernalia, marked on the surince by 
large circles of stones. These sumptuous tombs of chiefs were situated 
on the Poggio al Bello, apart from any others of inferior rank. ‘The prin- 
cipal circle had a diameter of 17 met, ; one, on its right, measured 16 met.; 
another, on its left, 12 metres. The stones that formed them were long 
and flat, placed close to one another and deeply imbedded in the soil. A 
few words will be sufficient for the two partly-preserved circles. That on 
the right, the tomb of Mut, was soon found to have been violated ab antique. 
Its contents, judging from the little that remained, were deposited in sepa- 
rate groupe at different levels, Of special interest is a statuette of greenish 
porcelain, of Egyptian workmanship, with a hieroglyphic inseription iden- 
tifying it as that of Mut, a mother-poddess often confounded with Isis. The 
reat of the objects—fibulm, paalstabe, necklace, bronze clasp, gold spiral, 
ete., have in most cases their parallel in the ordinary well-tombs, The 
Tomb of the two cones, on the left, was so termed because its sole contents, 
so far as could be ascertained, were two large and heavy stone cones, sup- 
ported on a mass of stones that appeared to have been thrown in originally 
without order, in the centre of an excavation about 70 cent. deep and 
nearly as as the circle above it. This mysterious tomb seems never 
to have been violated. Many other stone circles, seattered over the mount, 
were examined, but all had been rifled of their contents and filled up 
with rubbish. The few objects found were of the same early character as 
those we are about to describe, and included an Egyptian amulet with a 
double representation of Bes, also many pieces of amber and glass. 

The interest centres entirely in the middle circle which encloses the Tomb 
of the Warrior. Though the earth has fallen in and partly crushed its con- 
tents (through the pressure of the roots of plants during many centuries), 
nothing has been disturbed since the tomb was made, except the third group 
of objects in the centre of the tomb, which was removed by of a 
shaft eunk from above. This tomb differs in construction from any of the 
well-known examples previously found. Its contents, however, resemble 
those of two groupe of tombs, both of which belong to the earliest, or Orien- 
tal stage of Italic eulture—the one group being best represented by the 
Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri=(Cacre= Agylla, those at Palestrina= 
Praeneste, and the tomb of the warrior at Corneto=Tarquinii; the other 
group, by the tomb of Isis at Vulci, and the two Calabresi tombe at Cer- 
vetri. In the Vetulonian tomb, as in these cases, the majority of objects 
are certainly of Oriental origin—probably Phoenician. 

The objects were arranged in five groups, each having a special charne- 
ter, and each without any protection but that of a large sheet of cork. The 
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first consisted mainly of objects in iron; the second, of bronzes in a large 
basin, and of terracotta vases; the fourth, of jewelry, arms and bronzes 
for personal or domestic use; the fifth, of a bronze and silver cinerary 
eofier, a bronze ship and other decorative works (without ware or arms). 
This arrangement shows that all five groups were dedicated to one and the 
same person, In the first group were two iron tires of chariot-wheels, a 
small saddle, two large bits (= Assyrian, and Bolognese), buckles, disks, 
and other details of a chariot. At a distance of about two met. from this 
group was the second, formed mainly of an immense basin, nearly hemi- 
spherical in shape, of beaten bronze, 84 cent. in diameter, and 26 cent. deep, 
Tt was full of bronzes, which were protected by a large piece of the bark 
of the cork-tree: the top of the basin was closed by a large and magni- 
ficent shield on which rested a helmet and a bronze patera. The shield 
was not for use, but was worked in relief in a thin plate of bronze with a 
decoration of zones defined by four successive series of circles enclosing 
lines of dots, which sare separated by lines of small triple circles. This 
shield is almost identical with that found in the Jomba del Guerriere at 
Corneto=Tarquinii (Mon. dell Inet., tom. x, tav. x), whose contents will 
be more than once referred to as being of similar style and age to the Vetu- 
lonian. The basin contained, (1) two large (identical) candelabra, with 
four double arms, whose stem rests on four feet each surmounted by a lion 
or griffin, while its top is crowned by an open flower; (2) twelve patera, 
of similar form but of different dimensions, without feet or handles. In 
shape and in the ribbings into which the body of each is divided, they are 
almost identical with Egyptian vases (Prisse p’AVENNEs, vol. 1, under 
Art industriel; Witkineos, Ane. Egyp., 11, pp. 2-5, ete.; Masréro, Arch. 
Egupt., figs. 275, 276, 277, 285, 286). Near the basin were a number of 
bronze and termicotta vases In a more or less ruinous condition, one bronze 
vase being of a spherical shape with long foot and splaying mouth, and with 
horse-heads adorning its two handles and its cover, 

The third group, which was in the centre of the tomb, has disappeared, 
as already remarked, but, from remaining fragments, it appears to have 
contained bronzes and many pieces of black earthenware. The fourth and 
fifth groups were placed on a much higher plane and nearer the surface 
than the others: this is surprising as they are by far the most valuable, 
Group four contained a bronze sifula, within which was another circular 
bronze vase; a mass of bronze vases, which could not be preserved; and 
o basin, full, like that of group two, of metal objects, those in the centre 
being three large bronze kettles, The most interesting piece is a silver- 
gilt cup or skyphos of very primitive Phoenician workmanship in which 
Egyptian influence dominates. The remaining upper part of the cup is 
divided into four zones (PL. x, fig. 1), two wide and two narrow zones 
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in alternation. In the upper narrow zone, which forms a border, is a pro- 
cession of birds and beetles from left to right, while a similar procession, 
with direction reversed, is seen in the third zone: palmettes are placed at 
intervals, and when this occurs, in the third row, two birds are reversed. 
The second and fourth rows contain processions of mythical animals: 
winged male and female sphinxes, winged horses, bulls, griffins, lions, ete. 
Similar animals are found on the archaic cista from Palestrina (Mon, dell’ 
Jnst., tom, Vii, tay, Xxv1) and in objecta from the Regulini-Galassi tomb, 
but are very rare, being different and more unnatural than the usual forms 
of animals reproduced in archaic Oriental and Orientalized-Greek art: 
they are apparently earlier and more Phoenician than those in the frescos 
at Veii (Campana tomb), which seem imitated from some Corinthian vase. 
Together with this vase were two others of silver: a bronze candelabrum 
surmounted by a figure; « terracotta cup, or kyathos (pL. x, figs. 5-5°), of 
importance on account not only of the three winged quadrupeds worked in 
relief on its inside, but for the Etruscan inseription of forty-six letters on its 
foot [it iz well to note here that the inscription was scratched irregularly in 
the hard clay at some time after the vase was finished, and that it does not ne- 
cessarily make the vase itself Etruscan]; a antheros with very large han- 
dies, having also raised Oriental figures of winged animals in the interior; a 
series of yellowish vases decorated with bands of red in aimple linear orna- 
mentation of the Greceo-Oriental atyle, like those in the Tomba def Guerrier: 

at Corneto, Of quite different art and origin is a narrow silver strip decor- 
and sphinxes) of one orat most two forms, indefinitely repeated (Ft. x, fig. 2). 
They are to be compared to rude bronze figures of lions found in a Pales- 
trina tomb (Mon. Inut., x, pl. xxx, Nos, 2,7). ‘This object is apparently 

of native manufacture, and belongs to a different class from those of Phoe- 

nician art, like the silver vase, the cinerary coffer, ete, 

At a further distance of over two metres the fifth and most important 
group was finally discovered. Among minor objects there were: a tripod 
of same style as that of Palestrina but without decoration ; a singular three 
storied terracotta dish ; a candelabrum ; silver fibuler, ete, ‘The two principal 
objects are: a vessel of east bronze: and a bronze cinerary coffer, lined with 
silver plates, The veasel (pt. x*) has been described in such detail in the 
JOURNAL (11, p.493) that any further description would be superflu6us.' The 
ring attached to the yoke between the two oxen shows that the véssel was in- 
tended to be suspended. There are pairs of domestic animals of many sorte, 
oxen, sheep, pigs, dogz, mice, ete., feeding on Various parts of the deck— 

' Falehi expresses some doubt whether the decoration at the prow is a atag-hend or 
merely a two-branched trophy. The high object back of it can hardly have been 
meant for a human figure, 
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suggesting a sort of Nosh’s ark, a relic of s flood-tradition among the Etrus- 
cans. The rudeness and heaviness of the animals scattered over the deck 
are extreme, and place this object in a category totally different, in regard 
to origin, from the silver vase and the cinerary coffer, Its preservation 
is perfect in every part. 

Less singular but more interesting artistically is the cinerary cojfer (PL. 
x1), It has been almost completely ruined by the pressure of earth from 
above, but has been restored by Cav. Falchi (ru. x1, fig. 2) in the form of 
an oblong box, shaped like a temple with gabled roof, resting on four short 
legs. It is 68 cent. long, 25 wide, 26 deep and 41 high, and is formed of 
bronze plates beaten into shape and strengthened by four bronze bars whose 
* projections form the legs. It is entirely covered with silver plates, fixed 
to the bronze with nails and enriched with a decoration a sbafzo, Cay. 
Falchi sees analogies to this form in the cinerary urns and sarcophagi 
(a most imperfect analogy at best), but fails to connect this coffer with a 
clase of Egyptian boxes of exactly the same shape, with gabled roof and 
short legs (WILKINSON, Anc, Egypt., 1, p. 200; Masriro, Arch. Egypt., 
figs. 251, 252) usually decorated with paintings.” It was evidently through 
the Phoenicians that this shape passed to Greece and Italy. Within the 
coffer are still preserved the burned remains of the great chief, wrapped in 
a fine linen cloth of yellowish color. Im this connection it may be well to 
quote (from the translation by Messrs, Leaf, Lang, and Myers) the lines 
of the Iliad (xxrv. 788 f.) that refer to Hektor's burial, in which we find 
striking analogies to that of the Vetulonian warrior : 

“ But when the danghter of Dawn, rosy-fingered Morning, shone forth, 
then gathered the folk around glorious Hektor’s pyre. First quenched 
they with bright wine all the burning, so far as the fire's strength went, and 
then hia brethren and comrades gathered his white bones, lamenting, and 
_ big tears flowed down their cheeks, And the bones they took and Inid in 
‘a golden urn, shrouding them in soft purple robes, and straightway laid 
the urn in a hollow grave and piled thereon great close-set stones, and 
heaped with speed a barrow, while watchers were set everywhere around, 
lest the well-greaved Achaians should make onset before the time.” 

The decoration of the silver plates is thoroughly Oriental, or Graeco- 
Phoenician. It consisted of rows of archaic animals, confronted, two by 
two, and separated by the sacred tree: there are winged lions, bulls, sphinxes 
and griffins, ducks and other birds, similar to those on objects in the Regu- 
lini-Galnasi tomb and at Palestrina. There were two rows of these ani- 
mals on the roof, and probably three on each side of the body, of the chest. 


* This is a form that was perpetuated quite generally in the reliquaries, to contain 
the bones of saints, made doring the early and late Middle-Ages. 
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Between each is a border formed of intersecting semi-circular lines ending 
in anthentia, exactly like that on an object found in an early tamb at Chiush 
(Mon, Inat,, x, pl.xxxrx*). The feet have a more minute decoration, in 
two rows, of a succession of nude male figures standing between two erect 
lions, one of whose fore-paws the man grasps with each hand, This is u 
familiar Assyrinn motive, borrowed by Phoenicians and Greeks, though it 
is interesting to find it in so early a wdrk as this, The presence of the lotus 
palmette, to represent the sucred tree between the animals, is also among 
the earliest in a Western object. 

The art of the silver ekyphoa and of the coffer is very similar: both are 
of the style quite generally recognized, at present, to be Phoenician, the 
main difference being that the skyphos is, apparently, a shghtly earlier 
and stiffer work, of les artistic merit. In the cup, Egyptian influence 1 
predominant, especially in the birds; in the coffer, there is very little trace 
of any but Assyrian influence. Both are evidently imported objects, as 
are many others in this tomb: the great value and richness of the coffer 
would indicate that it might be « special order sent to some Phoenician 
metal-worker. In the strongest contrast with these works stands another 
class in this tomb, best represented by the vessel, the silver strip (p. 178), 
the candelabra, and the large circular bronze vases. The latter are rude 
works, probably of native workmanship, The horse-bits and other accou- 
trements (=Hallstadt finds), some of the fibulm, the reindeer-like horns of 
the stag on the prow of the vessel, suggest a Northern origin ; but, in reality, 
they may be attributed to the Etruseans themselves, at a stage slightly 
in advance of their more northern brethren at Felsina. The period of this 
Vetulonian tomb is not difficult to nacertain, within certain limits. The 
Regulini-Galassi tomb at Cervetri, with whose contents those of this tomb 
have great affinity, has been aasigned to various dates between the ninth 
and seventh centuries n,c. Like the Vetulonian tomb, it contains a vase » 
with an Etruscan inscription which may serve asa landmark. Professor 
Helbig (Anneli, 1874), in a careful study on Phoenician art as illustrated in 
Italy, concludes that writing was introduced among the Etruscans between 
790 and 644, and that it would not naturally have been employed on such 
objects before the latter part of this period. If we adopt this theory, the 
contents of the Vetulonian tomb, of the same period, would be dated 
slightly after 700 &. c., a date which would well correspond with what we 
know of the development of Phoenician and Etruscan art. 


A. L.F., Jp. 
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Hisrorke DE L’ARrT pass L’ANTIQUITE par GEORGES PERROT et 
Cuanies Curprez. Tome TV, Jupfe—SarpaigNE—SYRlE 
—CAPPADOCE: contenant 395 gravures, ee. 4to, pp. 829. Paris, 
1887, Hachette. 

Not the least of the merits of M. Perrot’s great history is the pains taken 
to throw light on some of the most obscure and least studied developments 
of ancient art and archeology. The last volume tssued, which lies before 
us, deals almost entirely with obscure or little-known topica—Sardinia, 
Judaea, the Hittites—the first, so unattractive as to have appealed to none 
but a few specialists; the second, so slightly based on facts as to be an ever- 
fertile field for hypothesis and for fancy; the third, dealing with groups 
of monuments to which attention has been called only within the last few 
years, and of the origin, race and history of whose builders we know nothing. 
Ii is a far greater task on the resources of an author to deal with such in- 
tricate problems as are raised by these varied themes than to treat of a 
subject like Egyptian or Greek art in which history, religion, language, 
and monuments contribute their quota of assistance. 

Sardinia —In his volumes on Phoenicia, Perrot had frequently cited ob- 
jects found in Sardininn tombe: but these nekropoleis with Phoenician con- 
tents are invariably along the seacoast. The native population of the inte- 
rior remained unsubjected to any foreign dominion, until the Romans gained 
over it a series of dearly bought victories, The monuments and various 
products of the industrial arte that are found in this region, and which 
may easily be distinguished from those of the Roman period, show traces 
of Phoenician influence, but also form a whole to which we must allow an 
indubitable originality, barbarous though it be. M. Perrot gives great 
weight to a tradition according to which the first inhabitants of Sardinia 
eame from Africa: they are identical with the Shardana of Egyptian mon- 
uments, and probably came from Asia Minor, joining in the attack on 
Egypt, after the failure of which they passed along the coast of Africa 
until they reached the point opposite Sardinia. 

The typical monuments of Sardinia are the circular buildings called, by 
the natives, nowraghes. They are concisely described in the following 
words: “The nouraghe is a tower in the shape of a truncated cone, which 
probably terminated in a sort of terrace : it ia built of blocks that are often 
enormous, especially at the base of the monument, and which diminish in 
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size as they rise from the ground.” The blocks are generally unhewn and 
are never joined with mortar. A single low door leads into a narrow pas- 
sage which conducts to a chamber, sometimes circular, sometimes elliptical, 
and often 6 or 7 metres high, vaulted with a pointed dome formed by the 
projection of the successive stone-courses, as in the well-known tholoi of 
Greece and in some of the “ Pelasgic” tombs of Italy. Sometimes a sec- 
ond story, with another dome, rises over the first, and a staircase leads to 
the summit, The nouraghes vary greatly in plan. Sometimes they are 
grouped so as apparently to form a system of defensive towers. Some con- 
sist of many chambers and have internal courts enclosed between a tall 
central structure and flanking towers. M. Perrot's conclusion is that the 
nouraghes were neither tombe nor temples, but forts where the Sardinians 
stored their valuables, and where they sought refuge in times of danger; 
and that the development of this idea can be followed in its various stages 
from the simple single nouraghe to the later and more complicated struc 
tures. He cites most appositely a passage from a work falsely attributed 
to Aristotle: “There are, it is said, in the island of Sardinia, buildings 
erected in the old Greek style; among other beautiful constructions, there 
are Vaults arranged so as to present the most beautiful proportions.” Cer- 
tainly this cannot but refer to the nouraghes which are thus compared to 
the “ Homeric” constructions of Greece, The talayot of the Balearic isles 
are similar constructions. Of almost equal interest are the tombs of Sar- 
dinia, which consist of three parts—a hemicycle; then a high stele; and 
finally » long, narrow trench, like the “Celtic”? “covered alley,” 

In the plastic arte the Sardinians have left us a multitude of small 
bronzes—statuettes of men or animals, of y y rude workmanship, and in- 
teresting mainly for their costume and attribifes, for they seem to be faithful 
representations of the inhabitants. The largest series is that of warriors: 
some with short swords, others with long swords : a still larger number, 
archers, These statuettes were all mounted on blocks of trachyte, and put 
in hiding-places, There follows a study of metallurgy among the Sardin- 
ians, and an attempt to reconstitute their arms and utensils, 

M. Perrot regards the nouraghes as erected, by invading colonists from 
the 8. W. of the island, against the incursions of the barbarous native tribes 
whom they gradually confined, by successive advances, to the more moun- 
tainous districts; although he weakens this hypothesis by admitting that 
but little of the known remains can be attributed to a period anterior to 
the Carthaginian conquest, and that they show a culture subordinate to and 
derived from the Punic, 

Judaea.—In treating of the chapters devoted to the archeology of the 
Hebrews, it is hardly possible to avoid taking exception, at once, to M. 
Perrot’s fundamental idea, that there Was no development of art of any 
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sort among the Hebrews; but that what they had was purely Phoenician. 
He asserts that, as Jong aa they lived on the aoil of Judaea as a nation, the 
Jews were but a people of shepherds, land-laborers, and soldiers; they hardly 
possessed artisans for the exercise of thoae very simple trades that are absolutely 
necessary to any eociely with pretentiona to a civilized life; and they even bor- 
rowed the greater part of their implements and their arms from their more 
advanced neighbora, the Philistines and eapecially the Phoenicians, This con- 
tinued until the fall of Samaria and Jerusalem, up to the moment when the 
so-called captivity of Babylon, by dispersing the Jews, and obliging them to 
live among atrangers, opened to them new ways and began to awaken among 
them aptitudes and tastes which would not have been in the least suspected 
from their past. It is hardly necessary to take up the gauntlet against 
such prejudiced and sweeping unfounded assertions, which would make a 
fofule rasa of Jewish literature and history in order to reconstruct it out 
of the figment ef a universal Phoeniciomania. A people which could pro- 
duce the greatest monuments of Oriental literature, possessed such a genius 
for government that it could preserve its independence for s0 many centu- 
ries against a host of powerful enemies, was prominent in poetry and music, 
and wrought out a language far more subtle, imaginative, and perfect than 
any other of Western Asia, is far more likely, prima facie, to possess artistic 
capabilities than an eclectic nation like the Phoenicians, a nation of mer- 
chants, without literature, without cohesion, without originality, with a de- 
based religion, borrowed customs and a venal character. 

The art which created the temple of Solomon was but an art of secondary 
importance, says M. Perrot—Phoenician art, which cannot be compared to 
any of the great developments gf ancient or Christian architecture. This 
being the case, it is hardly possi fe to justify the interminable length of his 
study of the tenrple, spread over more than two hundred pages. The writer 
himself seeks to explain it by making an admission which contradicts the 
barbarism which he attributed to the Jews, a few pages before: “ Jerusa- 
lem and Athens are the two real capitals of the ancient world.” One stops 
to wonder how the capital of a tribe of mere shepherds, field-lnborers and 
soldiers could play such a role! M. Perrot is an ardent disciple of the 
German rationalistic critics, and in a discursive preliminary chapter, in 
which he undertakes to give a concentrated history of the Jews, he develops 
the nomad question with considerable fullness. In chapter 1, on the Ata 
tory of the Temple, there is: (1) a study on the topography of Jerusalem 
in ancient times; (2) a description of Mt. Moriah ; (3) the different kinds 
of construction of the enceinte and the architectural forms inserted in them, 
in which a careful study is made of the remaining portions of the wall, of 
the substructures and caves, and an account of the history of the Temple 
in its various transformations, including « detailed contradiction of De 
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Saulcy’s theories, The third chapter treats of the documen to be consulted 
ani the method to be followed in atiempting a restoration of the Temple. Start- 
ing from the information gained in the preceding chapter on the position, 
foundations, arched galleries and other substructures of the Temple, M. 
Perrot here studies the texts that are of some assistance in attempting a 
restoration—Kings, Chronictes, Ezekiel, Josephus, the Targuwnim and the 
Talmud : he founds himself mainly on the description in Ezekiel, which is 
to form the basis of his restoration, Doubtless, it will take the reader some 
time to thoroughly apprehend the brilliant notion of M. Perrot, to con- 
struct an imaginary temple from a yisionary model. His vision is not to 
restore the temple of Solomon, « building of amall dimensions which played 
in the religious life of Israel but a secondary role; ner yet the temple destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, that of the last Kings of Judah, a construction already 
far more complicated, but of whose irregular and confused arrangement we 
know but tittle: i is the temple of Ezekiel, a unique and singular combina- 
tion of reality and fiction, the building which the prophet presenta to hia com- 
patriots aa the consolation and revanche for the evils of the past, ete. It sounds 
more like the enterprise of a Knight-errant, than a serious archeological 
work, to base an appreciation of Jewish art almost entirely on the recon- 
stitution of a building that never existed. The subject of the following 
chapter is The Temple of Ezekiel. Within a square plan of 500 cubits M. 
Perrot distributes the various buildings and courts, arranging them in re- 
lation to a subdivision of the entire ground-plan into ten small squares per 
side, or a hundred squares in all, each measuring 50 cubits perside Then 
are fixed the ground dimensions and positions of the six portals, the tem- 
ple and its three large dependencies. 

It is certainly a most interesting, and, if a certain way, valuable piece of 
work to reconstruct this group of buildings, and we follow with curiosity 
the text as one after another the dimensions and relations of the different 
parts of the group are discussed, fur more successfully and technically than 
they have ever been before. The result of the reconstitution is certainly im- 
posing. Wecannot here attempt to challenge its correctness in certain details. 
There follows a chapter on the furniture of the temple: the columns Iakin 
and Boaz, carefully restored, the brazen sea, the basins, efe. Leaving the 
Temple, M. Perrot continues his investigations on Jewish Sepulchral archi- 
tecture, and assigns a late date to nearly all the rock-cut tombs hitherto 
known, believing, as he does, that none are earlier than the Asmonaean or 
Idumaean dynasties, with the exception of a simple tomb of Egyptianizing 
character, called “the monolith of Siloam.” According to him, the Jewish 
tomb before the exile was but a secondary and inferior form of the Phoe- 
nician tomb, while in the period preceding the Roman conquest the influence 
of Hellenistic architectural forms was felt, producing such works os the 
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Tomb of Absalom. As regards secondary forms of religious architecture, M. 
Perrot studies the high-places, or bamoth, and identifies them with existing 
primitive remains of dolmens, menhirs, and other combinations of rude 
uncut stones, In speaking (p. 168) of a very primitive archway, under 
“the arch of Robinson,” found by the English explorers in the valley of 
the Tyropeon (Jerusalem), M. P. considers it to be an early bridge between 
the western hill and that of the temple: “ This first bridge could then be- 
long only to the time of the Kings of Judah, and might date back even to 
Solomon himself, Pupils of the Egyptians and Assyrians, the Phoenicians, 
masters of the Jews, were acquainted with the principle of the vault; they 
may have applied it here us early as the tenth century.” I am not aware 
of a single instance of early Phoenician architecture in which either the 
vault or the arch is used. M. Perrot should inform us what basis he has 
for this assumption. No grounds for it can be found even in his own volume 
on Phoenicia: Would it not be more reasonable to assume this early arch 
to be a remnant ofa distinctively Hebrew architecture? 

The Hittites —These final chapters, treating of the early civilization of 
Northern Syria and Kappadokia, are the most important m this volume, 
and they give a far better rounded and more probable view of the subject 
than Wright's volume (The Empire of the Hittites). M. Perrot does not 
adopt the attractive theory of a homogeneous Hittite Empire, extending 
over Syria and part of Asia Minor, but agrees with Hirschfeld and others 
in believing that it was only on great occasions, like the wars with Egypt, 
that’s union was effected, and that otherwise the Hittites of Syria even 
were divided into a number of small independent states, whose relations 
with their brethren of Kappadokia and other parts of Asia Minor, were 
but loose and unimportant. “The author's theory is that the current of 
Hittite emigration was not from Asia Minor to Syria but the reverse, A 
chapter is devoted to the recent discoveries in Northern Syria, at Hamath, 
Jerablis, efc., and in Eastern Asia Minor; to the history of the Hittites 
from Biblical, Egyptian, and Assyrian documents ; and to Hittite hiero- 
glyphs, The following chapter deals with the Eastern Hittites, those of 
Northern Syria. In his study of the meagre remains of Hittite architec- 
ture in this region, the ruins of Jerablis=Carchamish and of Sindjirli 
furnich the main materials, where are still to be traced ruins of palaces not 
far different, on a small scale, from those of Assyria. The only building 
thus far known which may have had a religious character is the strange 
enclosure at Tarsos, called the Dewnuk-tach, evidently a pre-Hellenic build- 
ing. A very complete catalogue of monumental Hittite sculpture is given, 
and the eurly style is distinguished from that which shows the influence of 
Assyria—a difference shown even in the style of costume. A votive charac- 
ter is attributed to the numerous stelai with basreliefs which represent 
either offerings to some divinity or funeral banquets. 
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In Asia Minor, the seat of the Western Hittites, the remains are in a 
far better state of preservation : the sculptures, instead of being on movable 
slabs and stelai, are generally cut in the virgin rock, Historically speaking, 
M. Perrot remarks, “ Hittites of the right bank of the Halys, Phrygians 
established near the sources of the Sangarios and the Maiandros, Lydians 
fixed on the lower course of the Hermos, these three peoples succeed one 
another, in space as in time, on what may be called the great axis of the penin- 
sula and the main current ofits history.” In asingle canton of ancient Kap- 

‘Padokia, the Pteria of Herodotos, are grouped the most important Hittite 
monuments of Asin Minor—those of Boghaz-keui and Eujuk. Everything 
at Boghaz-keui is attributed to a period anterior to Kroisos, who took the 

“capital of the Pterians. Here are the ruins of two palaces, one of which 
Was perhaps the summer residence, the other the winter palace, of the 
reigning prince, who was at the time of Kroisos a vassal of the king of the 
Medes. The city itself has, according to M. P., » perimeter of between 5 
and 6 kilometres, and was defended by two strong citadels, most important 
specimens of primitive but skilful military architecture. ‘The third and 
most Interesting part is the sanctuary cut out of the rocks of Insili-Kaia 
Sn open-air temple for great assemblies, whose natural walls are covered 
with long processions in relief Five hours to the N. E. are the ruins of 
the palace of Eujuk 


not of a king but of the high-priest. Another chapter is given to the Hit- 
tite art to the north of the Tauros and this side of the Halys—in Phrygia, 
Lykaonia and Lydia, 

M. Perrot is not so happy in his treatment of the industrial arts amon 
the Hittites. He makes no use of Assyrian inscriptions which mention 
the many interesting objects presented os tribute or taken in battle from 
the Hittites by the Assyrian kings during the ni 


A. L. Frormixcuam, Jn. 
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“ISCHE FELSENGRABER. Ein Beitrag zur Kunstge- 
schichte Keinaniisn, Von Gustav Himscuretp. Aus den Ab- 
handl, d. k. preuss. Akad, d. Wissensch, zu Berlin v. Jahre 1885. 
4to, pp. 52; 7 plates, 9 figs, Berlin, 1885, 


This account of the Rock-Tombs of Paphlagonia not only presents us 
with an important series of unpublished monuments, but is also a sample 
of an excellent method in archwological publication. By means of photo- 
eraphs, diagrams, and exact detailed description, Professor Hirschfeld first 
acquaints us with the monuments, then proceeds to draw some interesting 
conclusions, 

The principal rock-tomb at Kastamuni (imperfectly published by Caa- 
sykor, Z. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde, 1, 1566, Taf. v1) presents the appearance of 
a temple in antis, with quadrangular piers having no bases, but crowned 
by rude capitals which suggest the Egyptian cornice. The triply-stepped 
architrave shows one curved and two flat members. On the tympanon 
of the high gable is carved in flat relief a female figure standing between 
two griffins, Behind the portico thus constituted is a cleanly chiselled 
quadrangular chamber with a shallow niche on the southern wall, The 
ceiling is of a remarkable character, apparently a reminiscence of tent 
construction. Across the middle are represented two ridge poles, from 
which the ceiling sags on either side. From the southern end of the portico 
we may reach three connecting chambers, two of which, in their peaked ceil- 
ings and panelled benches, present reminiscences of wooden architecture, 

More distinetive in character is the finely-situated tomb at Hambarkaya 
in the valley of the Halys. In front of the portico is centred the rock-cut 
profile of a reclining lion between two hali-lions, one at either end. Ags if 
cut in section, these present to the spectator the flat surface of the rocky 
hill-side, but are rounded offon the back and further side. Three columns, 
enclosed by a double-panelled framework, give apparent support to the 
sculptured guble roof. The low, tapering, cylindrical shafts are provided 
with bases, consisting of an enormous torus surmounted by a roundel, The 
eapitals, of which too meagre a description is given, seem to consist of a 
roundel, surmounted by a larger torus or echinus moulding, and these 
again by a thin, non-projecting abacus. Upon the tympanon of the well- 
weathered gable are represented two lions facing each other, Behind each 
lion is figured a cock or bird. It would require a well-trained imagination 
todiscover from the photo-engraving the rounded gable end with superposed 
lions, like those on the tomb-fagades at Norchia, or the central akroterion, 
reembling that of the tomb of Midas. In contrast with the imposing fagade 
is the sepulchral chamber, which is entered through a small opening (%75 m. 
above the level ofthe portico. It isa plain, peaked-rooted chamber, across 
the end of which is o raised stone bench. 
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At Iskelib there are four rock-cut tomba, which show interesting varia- 
tions. The largest (Iskelib 1) has two heavy tapering columns between 
corresponding ante. The bases are similar to those at Hambarkaya, but 
here rest upon a thin plinth: The capitals consist of a shallow scotia 
crowned by an abacus, Above the columns is a broad architrave sur- 
mounted by a high gable. The unseulptured gable contains only a central 
pilaster, the upper portion of which is broken away. On the left side of 
the broad portico is a step or bench, back of which is a semicircular arched 
niche, Behind the portico is a small opening leading toa relatively large 
sepulchral chamber with flat-arched ceiling and large stone bench. Iske- 
lib m is a small tomb with a single column in front and sepulehral cham- 
ber to the right of the portico, Iskelib mo, uninteresting on the exterior, 
is remarkable for its interior construction. From the deep portico access 
is had to a large quadrangular chamber, behind which is a narrow sepul- 
chral chamber with two small stone benches. Reminiscences of wooden 
forme are seen in the flat mouldings which decorate the doorway and rear 
wall of the portico, in the pilaster-like supports for the gable roof of the 
quadrangular chamber, and in the panelling of the walls and benches of 
the sepulchral chamber. A small opening, like the window of an Egyptian 
serdah, leads from the portico through the thick wall into the quadrangu- 
lar chamber. Iskelib 1v shows considerable variation from the tombe 
already described. The heavy shafts with large torus bases, the surround- 
ing dowble-panelled framework and the gable sculptured in low relief recall 
the tomb at Hambarkayn; but here the resemblance ceases. The capitals 
at Iskelib consist of the head and forepart of a lion, reminding us of the 
royal tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam, The low reliefs in the gable, two Erotes 
flying toward each other, and the winged griffin over the right end of the 
gable (this has escaped Professor Hirschfeld’s attention) betray here the 
hand of a Roman sculptor. The farther peculiarities of this tomb are an 
extremely narrow portico, barely extending beyond the bases of the col- 
umns; a small cross-shaped window leading from the portico directly to the 
sepulchral chamber; the tumulus-shaped ceiling of the sepulchral chamber, 
and the two stone benches placed at right angles to earh other, | 

To the same class of tombs may be added a one-columned tomb at Tokad; 
another, deseribed by CuaxyKor, (Z. d. Ges, f. Erdkunde, 1866, p.424) near 
Tschangri ; the monument described hy HaMILrox (1, p- 401) and PERROT 
(La Galate, p. 3394; pl. 33) situated near Aladja; and the monument 
near Urgub (Texter, Avie-Mineure, pl. 92). 


These tombs of Paphlagonia, from their rarity and from their isolated 


and expensive character, appear to be royal tombs, designed sometimes for 
a single individual, and occasionally for several members of a family. The 
open columnar porticos and guble roofs give the impression of a more origi- 
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nal and independent character than do the Ionic fronts of Lykian or the 
composite facades of Phrygian tombs. The interior construction and the 
raised benches in the sepulchral chambers suggest a closer connection with 
Etruscan than with Phrygian modes of burial, Forme which belong to 
wooden and even to tent construction, as has already been noticed, have 
determined the architectural details. The variation in the use and style 
of the columns, and in all the stractural and ornamental details, suggest 
a derivation not froma fixed temple type, but from an every-day non- 
canonical architecture, which would lead ua to believe in the pre-Hellenic 
character of these monuments, if not in an original Paphlagonian style of 
architecture. © 

Taken as a whole, the ancient monuments of Asia Minor are too varied 
in atyle to be classed together as Hittite. Not only may an eastern and 
4 western group be distinguished, as was suggested by Lenonmant ( Garette 
Arch., 1885, p.121), but a northern and a southern, The monuments of the 
southern group betray a lack of independence and the strong influence of 
foreign styles, while those of the north show a self-dependent, artistic ex- 
perimentation, with an ideal tendency almost Hellenic in character. 


Atuas Marguanp. 


Dre FersexReviers inv KLEINAsiEN UND DAS VOLK DER Hrt- 
TrTER. Zweiter Beitrag zur Kunstgeschichte Klemasiens. Von 
Gustay Himscureip. Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1886. 4to, pp. 
75; 2 plates, 15 figs. Berlin, 1887. 


Having in a previous paper upon the Rock-cut Tombs of Paphlagonia 
been led to distinguish between the northern and southern as well as be- 
tween the eastern and western monuments of Asia Minor, Professor Hirsch- 
feld here applies the same principle of classification to the sculptural reliefs 
usually designated as Hittite. As an opponent of the Hittite hypothesis, 
his argument is limited to the consideration of a special class of monu- 
ments: hence his distinctions lose somewhat of the value that might have 
attended a broader and more independent treatment of the subject. In 
the enumeration and description of the monuments, he begina at the ex- 
treme west with the two reliefs of Nymphi and the so-called Niobe near 
Magnesia. From this point the weatern group is subdivided into a northern 
and southern, ‘To the northern belong the ten Phrygian figures near the 
tomb of Midas (although they show also characteristics of the southern 
group); the giant warriors of Giaurkalesi; and the celebrated eculptures 
of Eujuk and Boghaz-keui. To the zouthern group belong the monuments 
at Eflatin, Kokliteulu, Fasillar, [bris, and possibly a few others, which 
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have been imperfectly described. Under the eastern or Syrian group are 
considered inscriptions and reliefs from Hamath, Jerablis, Biredjik, Ain- 
tab, Saktachegeuzu, Sindjirli, Marash, and Run Kalah. 

In comparison with each other the western group of monuments exhibits 
no direct connection with the eastern, In the entire Hittite country, extend- 
ing from the Euphrates to the Orontes and from the Tauros mountains to 
Egypt, no monument has been found which compares in artistic quality with 
the sculptures of Boghaz-Keui or even with the relief of Ibris, Egyptian 
influences are felt in the winged disks at Borhaz-keui and Efiatin, in the 
aphinxes of Eujuk, the wrei upon the caps of the warriors at Giaurkalesi 
and in the cartouches at Nymphi; but are wanting in the entire series of 
strictly Hittite monuments, Babylonian influence may be recognized upon 
both the eastern and western group of monuments; but in the western group 
it is clearer and stronger, and bears no evidence of having been received 
through the Hittites. Even the hieroglyphs found more abundantly upon 
Syrian than upon Asia Minor monuments seem to be of non-Syrian origin, 
. being unrelated in form, and of finer quality than the larger sculptured re- 
lief. “The hieroglyphs,though containing various heads of animals, show no 
traces of lions, leoparda, wolves, foxes, and other such animals, which existed 
in Syria, and presumably would have figured in a system of hieroglyphs of 
Syrian origin. Having distinguished the sculptured reliefs of Asia Minor 
as non-Hittite, Professor Hirschfeld points to Kappadokia as the probable 
centre of Asia Minor art, and sounds the bugle-eall for exploration in that 
country. He says “ Kappadokia must again be thoroughly explored; it 
must be made the object of a special research, such as Rameny has under- 
taken in Phrygia. Here, especially in Eujuk, the ground must conceal 
information which can be obtained no where eles and in no other way.” 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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Mr. F, L. Grirrrrn, acting for the Ezypt Exploration Fund, has started 
on a three weeks’ exploring trip, with tent and camels, to El-Arish (Rhinoco- 
lura), near the Sirbonie Lake. Mr. Griffith will rejoin M, Naville at Bou- 
bastis toward the end of this month—Academy, April 28. 

Barnyiowtan Tasers From Uprer Eoyrr.—Proftessor A. H. Sayce, 
writes to the Academy (of April 7) concerning the Babylonian Tablets, pre- 
viously mentioned (p.75), which have been found in large quantities at or 
near Tel-el-Amarna: “ Most of the tablets contain copies of despatches sent 
to the Babylonian King by his officers in Upper Egypt; and, as one of them 
speaks of ‘the conquest of Amasis’ (tasod Amasi), while another seems to 
mention the name of Apries, the King in question must have been Nebu- 
chadnezzar, The conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, ao long doubted, 
is now become a fact of history.” The most curious of the tablets copied 
by Prof. Sayce “ contains an inventory of the government property of which 
the Babylonian Satrap had charge. -'The objects of stone alone amounted 
to 6,840, and included two coloasi and a tukupu, the name of which is 
namger.” 

ALexanonia.—Dr, SCHLIEMANS, having obtained permission to excavate 
on the eastern side of Alexandria, after three weeka work dug in that part 
of the city two great trenches, in which he came upon many praves, and 
at Inst, at m depth of 12-14 metres, the foundations of a large building. 
In all probability they are the foundation-walls of one of the palaces of the 
Ptolemies, which, according to Strabo (xvit. 1, 8), occupied, together with 
beautiful public grounds, « fourth, or even a third, part of the whole extent 
of Alexandria —Academy, April 28, 
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E.-AnisH.— Ptolemaic Shrine—In a letter to the Academy (dated Cairo 
April 17) Mr. F, L. Grrrrrra reports on a visit he had just made to El- 
Arish, “the little town on the coast near the northeast frontier of Egypt 
where the tolls are levied on merchandise and animals coming from Syria.” 
The former visitors to the place had reported the existence of a sarcophagus 
or naos. It was found to be a shrine “of black granite about four feet. 
high and pointed atthe top. It has been used for ages as a drinking-trough 
for animals, and is, consequently, much damaged. The interior, which 
was sculptured with figures and inseriptions, is much worn or covered with 
lime incrustations, one side is sealed off and the front has been worn down 
to the depth of an inch all over; thus the whole of the dedication is loat. 
However, one side and the back have each thirty-seven lines in fair con- 
dition, The text relates the history of the temple of Goshen under the reign 
of the gods, evidently in order to give it with all its adjuncts a respectable 
genealogy. It was visited by the god Ra; and, as the inseription on the 
back ends with a list of temples in Upper Egypt built by this god, it seems 
that the sacred localities at Goshen were to be put on a level in point of an- 
tiquity with those of the most celebrated cities in Upper Egypt. The local 
god, Sepd, is identified with the warlike Shu or Ares, in order to bring him 
into relation with the myth of the god-kings; and the other gods of the dis- 
trict ure the spirits of the East who protect Ra (the sun) at his rising from 
the children of Apep. The temple is the eastern horizon on which the sun 
rests. There are some curious detaila and n description of the temple, which 
I reserve for the present. Of the lnter kings of Egypt, M. Naville found 
monuments at Goshen of Nectanebo [and Philadelphos. From the style 
Lehould attribute the EF) Arish shrine to Philadel phos."— Academy, May 12. 

Tet Basta=Bousastip.—On Feb. 25, M. Naviue and his associates, 
Count d'Hulst and Mr. Griffith, recommenced the excavations of the great 
Temple of Boubastis (see vol, m1, pp.413-18), and in six weeks Inid bare 
two-thirds of the temple area, discovering inscriptions, statues, and hasrelief 
sculptures of great historical interest, The recent discovery of two black- 
granite statues of the unique Hykeos type, the lower part of a sented statue 
of a Hyksos king with the hitherto-unknown name of Ra-ien, and an archi- 
trave with the cartouches of Apepi, is of the highest importance, ns it estab- 
lishes beyond doubt the fact that Boubastis was a Hyksos capital. Searcely 
less important are two statues of a scribe of the time of Amenophis IT], and 
a fragmentary inscription, discovered on a block in the Eastern Hall, with 
cartouche of Aten-Ra (the chosen god of the heretic Pharaoh Khuenaten), 
which show the xviii dynasty and the great Aten heresy to be represented 
in the Delta. Other finds supply fresh links in the history of the temple 
from the vt dynasty (another fragment of Pepi) to the period of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes (a fine Greek inscription). Also haye come to light a statue 
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of Apries (the Hophra of the Bible), parts of statues of Rameses VI and 
Nectanebo I, and very numerous statues and parts of statues of Rameses II. 
They haye also discovered the remains of « hall of Osorkon I (xxm dy- 
nasty). The western end of the temple (containing the sanctuary) is at 
present in process of excavation.— Academy, April 7. 

M. Navi. e writes to the Academy (of April 14): “We went on exca- 
vating the two halls discovered last year, going north and south to the 
limit of the blocks, so as to lay bare the whole width of the building, On 
the enst, we dug out another and a yet larger hall, which was the entrance 
to the temple, On the other side, we entirely cleared away the Hypostyle 
~ Hall, and began clearing the western part, which is the widest, and which 
scems to have been built by NectaneboI. We removed all the mounds 
of rubbish which divided the different parts of the temple, so that nearly 
its whole length, from east to west, is now visible, covered with huge granite 
blocks, interspersed with fragments of columns and broken statues, We 
have found (in the Eastern Hall) two very interesting statues of an official 
named Amenophis, inseribed with the cartouches of Amenophis II, besides 
the torso of a woman of the same epoch. The official, evidently a great 
man, was governor of the “ Marshy Nomes —a very unusual way of desig- 
nating the Delta. Amenophis III is the same king of whom a monument 
has been found at Benha. 

“Though the xx1 dynasty is said to be of Boubastite origin, only two 
kings of this line seem to have worked at Boubastis—Osorkon I, whose 
name appears frequently with that of Ramesea II in the Eastern Hall, and 
Osorkon LI, who built the Festive Hall, and who has erased the cartouches 
of Rameses I and substituted his own: he also cut to pieces the numerous 
statues of Rameses IT, and built them into the walls of his Festive Hall. 
The great ceremony there celebrated was not in honor of Bast, but of Amon, 
and it took place in the twenty-second year of his reign. Sheshonk I, the 
chief of the dynasty, appears only in a small limestone figure discovered 
a few days ago. 

“The most interesting historical discovery of the present season is the 
fact that Boubustis, ike Tanis, was an important Hyksos settlement, At 
the eastern entrance, built into a kind of bad Roman wall, we have found 
a colossal head of black granite broken in two at the height of the eyes. 
The projecting mouth, the aquiline nose, the high cheek bones, the sharp 
modelling of the cheek, are so exactly like the Tanis sphinxes at Balag, 
that it is impossible not to recognize « Hykaoa head. At a short distance 
were the feet and the colossal base of the statue showing erased cartouches. 
Hauling the base out of the water, and clearing the surrounding earth, 
the men came upon another colomal base of exactly the same type as the 
first, but in a much better etate of preservation, the figure being perfect 
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as high as the knees: later, was found the second Hykeos head, nearly 
perfect. These two colossi evidently stood close together by the entrance 
to the temple. The cartouches are erased, but I presume that the name 
of the king was Apepi; for, on turning a heavy architrave in the Hypo- 
style Hall, we found a large cartouche of this great Hykeos ruler. 

“Tn the Hypostyle Hall, at » very short distance from the architrave 
of Apepi, I observed a projecting corner of black granite, which looked 
like the base of a statue. After we had dragged it out of the mud, we 
found that it was the lower part of a statue of natural size, executed in 
the style of the x11 dynasty, with the feet resting on the nine bows, On 
the front of the throne, at each side of the legs, the cartouches and stand- 
ard are in a perfect state of preservation, The inscriptions read as fol- 
lows: ‘ The divine Horus who embraces the lands, the good god Userenra, 
the son of Ra, Raian, loving his Ka, everliving.’ In the first eartouche 
there is a doubtful sign which I read Dser. That he should be the wor- 
shipper of his Ka (i.¢., of himself) is a very curious circumstance. Thus 
we have an absolutely new and unknown Pharaoh. 

“We are now clearing the western part of the temple, and rolling the 
blocks of the Festive Hall, in order to discover the successive strata of 
namet. Another fragment of Pepi has turned up, as well as the name of 
another king, who belonge to the x1 dynasty, Between the Hypostyle 
Hall and the western part we have found no less than three statues of 
Rameses VI, more or less broken. I also discovered a monument of this 
king at Benha last year. These, I believe, are the first occasions upon 
which he has been met with in the Delta,” 

Regarding the name of Raian as the Pharoah of Joseph, see letters in 
the Times from Cu. Rrev; in Academy, April 28, from H, G. TOMKINS ; 
May 5, from A. H. Savce. 

Among the most important objects lately discovered is a shrine in red 
granite, aaplendid work of the period of Nectanebo. M. Naville and Count 
d’Hulst will terminate this season's excavation at the end of the present 
month, and seldom has « winter's excavation of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund been so fruitful in important results, Among the recent visitors to 
Tell-Basta was Dr, Virchow, of Berlin, who was especially interested in the 
head of the Hyksos statue, of which he took the measurements in order to 
see whether they would give any hints respecting the much contested ques- 
tion of Hyksos nationality—Athenawm, April 21. | 

Faidm.—A report reaches us from Cairo that Mr. Flinders Petrie. who 
haa been making excavations at the pyramid of Hawara in the Fajiim. 
has come upon the tomb-chamber— Atheneum, April 21. iP 
_ SiuT=Lykorouis.—Mr. F. L. Grirrrrm has been studying the rock-cut 
tombs here, and has determined the date of the great tomb known as Stabl- 
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Antar to be in the reign of Usertesen I (x11 dynasty). Also, he has dis- 
covered that the upper ranges of tombs in the same cliff belong to the 
hitherto-unrepresented dynasties of Herakleoupolis (rx and x dynasties of 
Manetho).— Academy, April 7. 


ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 


AZAMGARH DistRict.—fenealogy of King Harshavardhana.—aA valuable 
archeological find has been lately made in the Azamgarh district in the 
shape of a copper plate recording, in later Gupta characters, the grant by 
King Harshavardhana, of Sthinisvara, ofa village to several Brahmans for 
the spiritual welfare of his parents and elder brother. The historical value 
of the record is that it gives in detail the genealogy of King Harshavardhana, 
who reigned from a. p. 618 to 642 over the greater part of Northern India, 
including Kashmir and Nepal, and whose court was visited at Kanauj by 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Kiuen Kinngin, 4. bp. 637. The plate has 
been purchased by Government, and deposited in the Provincial Museum 
at Lucknow.—Athenewm, April 14. 

Bomeay.— At a recent meeting of the Bombay branch of the Royal Agiatic 
Society, M. Emile Senart, the French archwologist, who has recently been 
travelling in India, delivered a lecture on the various inscriptions which 
bear the name of Piyadasi, the Asoka of Southern Buddhists, grandson of 
Chandragupta. The chief object of M. Senart’s visit to India was to sup- 
plement by direct inspection the patient study of years which he has devoted 
to these inscriptions, in his opinion the most ancient dated monuments of 
India, the most ancient dated witnesses of its religious life and the progress 
of Buddhism. The result is that he has been able to settle the text of many 
passages hithert» doubtful. He read an interesting translation of the famous 
Edict of Toleration, and gave an account of the discovery by Capt. Deane, 
Assistant Commissioner at Hoti Murdan, of the new inscription at Shahbaz 
Garhi, which furnishes material for a perfect text of the edict.— Atheneum, 

May 5. 





TURKESTAN. 

Rock-twscerprioss.—M. Krasnoif has made some interesting discoy- 
eries in Turkestan among the rock-inseriptions: the men are always on horse- 
back, with bows, arrows, long pikes from which stream tings, and with curved 
swords. They are dressed like the present Khalat of the Mongols and Turks. 
The scenes relate to the chase; and amomg the animals shown is a very 
large one with « large hairy tail and tusks like those of the mammoth.— 
Amer. Antiquarian, May, 1538. 
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Kourngass.—General Komarow, whose name was so well known in con- 
nection with the earlier stages of the Afghan boundary question, has given 
before the Russian Archeological Society some interesting particulars of 
his investigations of the tumuli (kourgans) existing in the Trans-Caspian 
territory. Many of these are of lurge size. Very few articles were found, 
and these were chiefly made of horn and sfone, and resembled those found 
in the province of Perm, They certainly belonged to a people of primitive 
civilization. In another of the tumuli after a heavy fall of rain the Cos- 
sacks found in a few hours 500 pieces of money of ancient date, but in this 
respect the ruins of the old town of Merv are expected to prove most pro- 
lific.— Atheneum, April 14, 





ARMENIA. 


The abbé Hyvernat has been charged by the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction with a mission in Asia, and especially in Armenia, to study the 
" cuneiform inscriptions of Lake Van, to study the monuments of Hittite art 
to the north of Assyria, and also the neo-Syriac dialects of lake Qurmiah. 
—(Cour. de [f Ari, 1888, No. 18. 


ASIA MINOR. 


INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED ny MM. Lecuat asp Raper—In the 
March number of the Bull. de. Corr. Hellénique, MM. H. Lechat and G. 
Radet publish a number of inseriptions found by them in Asia Minor dur- 
ing May and June, 1887, In No, 1, from Artaki, the epithet Aurdupéfyy 
(Mt. Dyndyme) is applied to Artemis for the first time in inscriptions, No, 
2, from Ulubad, is surmounted by a basrelief representing a vessel at sea 
during a combat, commemorative of a fight in which took part all the snilors 
enumerated in the inscription. No. 3, from Muhalitsch, is a decree. No, 
4, from Haomamlu, is a dedication, No. 5, from the same place, has two 
mutilated basreliefs. No. 6, from Esky-Tchatal, is a stele with two bas- 
reliefs. No. 7, from Abulliout, is a stele with two reliefs, both banquet- 
scenes. No. 10, from Isnik (Nikaia), is a decree of the yepoucia of Nikain, 
No. 11, from Ghemlek (ane. Kios of Bithynia), is a sepulchral inscription, 
which is unique from mentioning, as a penalty for the violation of the tomb, 
five pounds of silver. Nos. 14, 15 and 17, from the same place, are stelai 
with basreliefs. - 

DiscovERY OF THREE Anctent Srres: KASAREIA, Lypal, Kanva.—Mr, 
J. T. Best writes to the Atheneum ( May 26) o letter in which he says; 
“ During a cruise made this spring amongst the less-known bays and creeks 
of the south coast of Asia Minor the discovery of a large number of in- 
scriptions enabled me to identify the sites of three towns mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Pliny, but which hitherto have not been known.” Near Cape 
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Alopex, the most southern of the Karian peninsulas, about 2? hours from 
the ruins of the ancient Loryma and about two miles inland from a land- 
locked harbor, were extensive ruins, “ Amongst these we unearthed four 
inseriptions, two of which identified the spot as called in ancient days 
Kasarera, and a third showed us the site of an ancient temple of Apollo 
there.” 

Hearing of ruins on the north side of the extensive gulf of Makri, the 
ancient Telmessos, a few days’ research “ brought to light about thirty 
inscriptions, which identified the spot we had found as Lypat of the an- 
cients. Ptolemy, taking his towns in order, gives us in his list of Lykian 
cities Kalynda, Lydai, Karya, Daidala, Telmessos. Kalynda, of course, 
is known, and our discoveries at Lydai showed the geographer to be quite 
correct in his order. Lydai was built, like Kasareia, in a hollow basin 
surrounded by mountains, about two hours’ walk from the seashore; on a 
depression which overlooks the sea stood several handsome herda, and the 
ruins of the town showed it to have contained many superb buildings 
adorned with statues, the fragments of which we found scattered around. 

From several of our inscriptions we learned interesting facts concerning 
the place. It formed one of a decapolia of Lykian cities, and the leading 
inhabitants of Lydai appear to have been also citizens of the other ten 
cities; many of the men of Lydai held high office in the Lykian nation, 
and one of them had been appointed Lykiarch, or chief magistrate, of the 
country. In the centre of the town we came across a spot which from an 
inscription we learnt was formerly known as the @éo1s éAaiov, where nu- 
merous complimentary statwes were erected by the demos to the worthies 
of the place. The town of Lydai, or rather the district which is referred 
to as the Lydatis, was apparently divided into demes, one of which was 
situated about a mile from the town, and was called by a thoroughly Ly- 
kian name, “the deme of Arymaxis;" it showed us traces of several hand- 
some tombs and the foundations of a temple and other buildings. From 
the inseriptions we gathered that Apollo, Zeus, “the hunter-gods,” the 
Dioskouroi, and Pan were worshipped at Lydai. Many of the citizens 
chose their wives from other cities, Pinara, Telmesses, efe., which fact is 
recorded on their tombs; and, in the days of Vespasian, Sextus Marcus 
Prisous acted as ambassador here from the imperial court, and to him the 
citizens of Lydai put up a statue in the @éms dAaiovw, Two of the bases 
which had carried statues in this agora were erected in honor of two men, 
who are both styled, “the preserver and benefactor of our city of Lydai 
and of the commune of Kapdiapa of Lydai.” 

The third site is not identified with as much certainty. About five miles 
inland from the gulf of Makri, on the edge of a lake, were ruins which 
Mr. Bent considers those of Kapdiapa, which he identifies with the Rarya 
of Ptolemy, | 
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KYPROS. 


Moyonrrns,—Dr, F. H, H. Guiitemarp and Mr. D. G. Hogarra 
have written to the Atheneum (of April 14) concerning the discovery by 
them, in January last, of 27 limestone monoliths at and near a village 
ealled Anoyira, cituated on the southern slopes of the Troodos range. They 
are very similar to the two monoliths at Kuklia which are figured in Di 
Cesnola’s Cyprus, and which have been regarded, very generally, as Phoe- 
nician, and by some as phallic. Dr. Guillemard (and his view is supported 
by Mr. Hogarth) concludes from the location of the stones, from their sur- 
roundings, and from accompanying cisterns, “ millstones,” efc. found on the 
sites, Which he calls “ properties ” of these monoliths, that “ these monoliths 
are neither Phoenician nor phallic but rather Roman and for purposes of 
agriculture (possibly olive-presses).” The monoliths were usually “ placed 
at the corner or edge of a small platform constructed either of well-hewn 
masonry, or of rubble held together by coarse cement, such as it is cus- 
tomary to call Roman. . In cloee proximity to the platform or its remains 
fragments of pottery are invariably to be found, No one of them is figured, 
concentric, ringed, or glazed. They are almost without exception of the 
very coarsest kind, and form portions of vessels of so large a size that they 
can have been used for no other purpose than storing wine or oil. .. We 
found no fragment that might not have been Roman.” 

Beside the monoliths discovered at Anoyira, they found one at Cape 
Greco and one near Kuklia, and heard that there were four others near 
Anoyira which they did not visit, 

OLD PapHos (Palaipaphos= mod. Kuklin) (ef. pp. 88-9).—Mr. Envesr 
A. GARDNER writes from Kuklia, March 10, that for the week past they 
have been excavating on the site of the great temple of Aphrodite and 
have found some valuable objects: (1) marble head of a boy (probably 
belonging to a statue of Eros), nearly life size, Greek sculpture of good 
style and in excellent preservation - (2) some amall terracotta heads of 
good style; (3) a amall marble head of archaic Greek atyle of about y 
cent.; (4) two fragments of marble statuettes of the best Greek work; (5) 
67 inscriptions, some of great interest, especially an elegiac inser. referrin £ 
to the fortification of the town by King Nikokles, and other insers. refer- 
ring to an official of the Library at Alexandria, and the founders of a 
shrine of Tyche at Paphos. Many of these inscriptions were built into a 


later wall and pavement, which were removed to find the ancient walls 
of the temple beneath, 


The ancient tombs hitherto ope 
in Roman times they had been riff 
ment.—Atheneam, April 7, 


ned yield objects of little importance, as 
ed and frequently used for a second inter- 
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Mr. Gardner haying returned to Athens the excavations at Paphos were 
placed in charge of Mr. D. G. Hocarrs, who writes that the site of the 
Temple of Aphrodite has now been almost entirely cleared; and that about 
forty more inscriptions have been found since the last report, bringing the 
whole number from the templesite up to 115; among them is a fragment 
of a pedestal with Kypriote inscription. Two votive cones have appeared, 
and also what is probably the apex of one of the original subsidiary cones; 
and small terracotta figures of an early type have been dug out in various 
places from a uniform depth. 

On opening two tombs belonging to a new set lying immediately below 
the temple on the slope towards the sea, very much better chjects were found 
in them than in any of the others previously excavated. Tombs of widely 
different periods are mingled together, and several have been opened pre- 
viously; but from the older examples some fine specimens of painted and 
typical Kypriote pottery have been brought to light, and from the later 
some exceptionally good Kypriote glass; one piece has a black outlined 
design, representing a dancing boy and an eagle, and two bottles are fnsh- 
ioned in repowssé work into the shape of a bunch of grapes, Some small 
heads and a stone dove have been found at the entrance to the tombs. 

Mr. R. Ersey Sarre, the architect of the expedition, writes that a good 
proportion of the walls are now laid bare. The majority of them belong 
to Tiberius’s restoration of the temple, It seems originally to have been 
a quadrilateral court of about 200 ft. to each side, not quite square, but 
rhomboidal; and the temple proper stood in the centre of the eastern side. 
There are three parallel chambers, and a great ston extended the whole 
length of the south side; besides, there are traces of other colonnades, whose 
extent is not yet fully determined. Very little architectural detail has 
turned up, and what there is is mostly Roman, parts of the columns of the 
stoa, but nothing like a complete entablature—Athenaum, April 21. 

Under date of April 7, Mr. Hogarrn writes to the Atheneum (May 5) 
that they have found the western limit of the later portion of the temple. 
This completes the southern stoa, the last two drums of which, the mosaic 
pavement, and the confining wall have been found intact, West of this, 
again, are the remains of « broader wall, which may be the outermost limit 
of the temple on that side, but its position and the character of its construc- 
tion rather suggest Roman work. 

The most interesting development is on the southwestern portion, near 
the great line of black blocks which are the most conspicuous objects upon 
the site. Foundations of a very old structure were found here, whose pre- 
cize relation to the rest of the temple is not yet clear. From the northern 
end of the line returns a wall of great thickness, of which two or three courses 
are in «itu, and from this again two other narrower, but similarly ancient 
walls, start northwards, and these walle they are now following out. 
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In the last fortnight have been found thirty-eight more inscriptions, bring- 
ing up the total number to 149, exclusive of some thirty previously above 
ground, All but two or three were unearthed in a great pit, which would 
appear to have been intentionally filled up at some period with stones and 
débris collected from the area of the northern court, Among the new in- 
scriptions the most important are fragments of a Kypriote pedestal erected 
to a priest of Aphrodite; a large white marble mural tablet recording the 
reasons for, and ceremonies connected with, the erection of # statue to one 
- Isidorus, whose pedestal was previously found: another palimpsest pedestal, 
upon which an inscription in honor of an emperor whose name is lost is cut 
by a grandson of Quintus Hortensius over a Ptolemaic dedication; some 
DEW erparyryo Tis mjcou, and some new proconsuls: a pedestal erected to 
an dpywrwparodiAad and Professor of Tactica in Alexandria; another to a 
xwwupapyos ; another to a commissioner of mines: another fragment of a 
list of subscribers to the “EAaoypurriov, and so forth. An interesting find 
is a block of white marble, nearly 3 ft. high, and of triangular shape, upon 
whose lower part is cut a circle with four radiating rays—a representation 
of the sun. Among other things, the remains of a church or monastery were 
uncovered, [Let us hope that any remains of Christian archmology will 
receive attention at the hands of the excavators. * Ep.] Cy. letter of Mr. 
Hocarrn in Classical Review, May, 1888, pp. 155-57. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 

A moxTHLY Recorp or AncHx0LoGy.—We record with pleasure 
that the Greek Direction of Antiquities has made a happy innovation in 
starting a monthly record of antiquities, entitled "“Apyaokoywaw Acdriov, 
The first number is that of J anusry 1888, Tt records all the additions to 
the Central Museum and other museums, and chronicles the results of exca- 
vations over the country from reports made either by Kabbadias himself 
or by other inspectors, such as Leona rdos, Kastromenos, ele. The contents 
of No. 1 are as follows: (1) Archaic additions to the Central Museum (from 
Sikyon, Eleusis, Epidauros, from excavations near the outer Kerameikos, 
at Aigina, near Thebes): (2) Excavations (on the Akropolis, the outer 
Kerameikos, at the temple of the Kabetroi near Thebes, the Peiraieus, 
* Dionyso"): (3) Additions to the Syllogos of the Peiraieus and discoveries 
at Barbasaine: (4) Movement in the Museums of Athens (Akropolis Mu- 
seum ; building of a second museum on the Akropolis; constructions at 
the Central Museum ; establishment of an archeological service at the 


Central Museum ; Catalogue of the Central Museum): (5) Miscellaneous 
intelligence, , 
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Tae Frexca Scnoon has suspended its work on the isle of Amorgos 
and resumed that undertaken at Mantineia, All the objects found at 
Amorgos are to be transported to Syra, where a central museum has been 
decreed, destined to contain everything archeological that can be found in 
the Kyklades, Sporades, or any of the Greek islands,— Atheneum, April 28. 

New Mvsevum.—lIn the town of Tripolitza, in the Peloponnesos, s mu- 
seum is to be built by private munificence, but under Government direc- 
tion, for the purpose of containing the antiquities of Tegea, Mantineia, and 
other neighboring sites—Athena@um, May 19. 

Recest Discoverts.—There have been found: at Keprisia, a broken 
sarcophagus; near Laurion, in the sea, a female head; in Amoraos, by the 
French School, a hoard of 53 Byzantine gold coins; in Tamacra, ten beau- 
tiful terracottas, among which are an old nurse and a coquettish richly- 
dressed young woman.— Berl, Phil, Woeh., 1888, No. 18. 

Aiaina—A rectangular marble stele has been found with an archaic in- 
scription, Fépos reaévos AGevaing. The field in which it was found evidently 
lies beside the road leading to the sanctuary of Athena.— Apy, AcArior, Feb. 

Amorcos.— Recent piscovertrs.—The recent excavationsof the French 
School at Amorgos had not for object the exploration of any particular site, 
but were directed to various pointe, a Minos and its seaport, called now 
Katapola, the akropolis of Arkesine, and other localities, The island of 
Amorgos was in ancient times, owing to ite nearness to the Asiatic conti- 
nent, a centre of political and commercial life, Inhabited first by a popu- 
lation which is commonly thought to have been Karian, it has yielded a 
large number of materials illustrative of the ancient civilization which goes 
under the name of pre-Hellenie or Insular. To the Karian inhabitants 
succeeded the pure Hellenes of Naxos, to whom were added later emigrants 
and colonists from Samos, Miletos and Krete. Its three cities, Aigile, 
Minoa, and Arkesine, are proved by inscriptions to have been in a flour- 
ishing state even up to times comparatively recent. To the epigraphic and 
archwologic discoveries which have taken place so far, and with which are 
connected the names of Ross, Weil, Dubois, Dimmler, and Halbherr, the 
recent excavations of the French School have made considerable additions ; 
and there is no doubt that if, when the excavations are resumed next month, 
they are conducted on a regular plan, Amorgos will be distinguished amongst 
all the islands of the £gean for the number and importance of its contri- 
butions concerning the state of ancient Greek and pre-Hellenic civilization. 

The epigraphic monuments now discovered at Minoa consist of six pedes- 
tals with dedicatory inscriptions to Hermes, to Demeter and Kore, to Eilei- 
thyia, ete.; three decrees; and the inseription of an artist called Theophilos, 
on a fragment of a statue. Other like pedestals were found in Arkesine, 
and one in Katapola, At KaTarova, and in the locality called Kato-Akro- 
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feri, were found sepulchral stele of the Byzantine epoch, and a dozen other 
titles, some of Roman times. On one we read the name of the sculptor 
Protogenes, From the akropolis of ARKESINE come two archaic sepulchral 
inscriptions, one Christian inscription, five or six other titles, and many 
fragmenta of decrees, 

Amongst the seulptures we may notice three heads discovered at Minoa, 
one being, as it would scem, that of a Roman emperor, another of a wommn 
with necklace and earrings, the third ofa man with his brows crowned with 
ivy. The last is supposed to represent the poet Aristogenes, whose name 
is read as the author of a hymn to the Muses and Apollo upon a pedestal 
found hard by. From the same city come two slabs of a sarcophagus with 
basrelief. On one is seen a youth seated on a wild courser, with his hima- 
fion open ; on one side stands an altar with a serpent twisted round it; in 
front of the altar are a woman erect, attired as a priestess, and two suppli- 
ants; further on is seen a child lending a lamb destined for sacrifice, The 
other relief represents a youth standing, holding in his right hand a horse 
by the bit, around the feet of which is also coiled a serpent, The youth 
wears a chlamys, which falls behind him. Amongst the fragmentary pedes- 
tals of statues one has a dedication to Hermes and Herakles. In Arkesine 
were found an altar which seems to belong to the goddess Hera, and also 
three busts of statues—ono of a woman and two of men; and further, sev- 
eral handles and covers of vases in terracotta, various weights and plum- 
mets of terracotta, one of lead, and two figurini of Satyrs and Seilenoi, A 
relief of Christian times, representing a scene of wild-boars pursued by dogs, 
was found in the port of Minoa. Many Byzantine coins were found in the 
city of ‘Arkesine. From the epigraphic remains now discovered much 
important topographic information can be gleaned, especially concern- 
ing Minoa, and also details connected with the history of ancient worship, 
Bince there are mentioned as belonging to this city the temple of Hera, 
the temples of Serapis, a gymnasium, a theatre, and a stadium. Mention 
la also found of worship paid in Amorgos to Athena Itonia, All these 
objects from Amorgos have now been placed in the central Kyklades Mu- 
seum at Syra.—Athencwm, May 12. 

ATHENS.— EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIs—At a depth of fourteen 
metres, near the point touching the angle of the Museum, have been found 
traces and fragments of walls belonging to houses of a very remote epoch 
in prehistoric times, dating perhaps some thousand years before Christ. To 
the same period belong various objects found there at the same time, in- 
cluding many implements in bronze, such as two-edged axes and swords, 
On the same site have also heen found some terracotta vases of the so-called 
Mykenai epoch, a small terracotta vase, and the base of a vase in the form 
of a kylix, on which is represented in relief Herakles slaying the hydra. 
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This last discovery, coupled with that of the fragment of a statue of Hera- 
kles of poros stone, found on the same site a short time ago, is of eapecial 
topographical importance, as it may lead to the conclusion that there ex- 
isted on the spot a temple dedicated to that hero—Athenawm, April 14, 

The objects discovered during the recent excavations on the Akropolis 
_ have become so numerous that the existing museum near the Parthenon is 
not able to contain them all. Additional accommodation will, therefore, 
be provided in the rear of the present building. The lowest strate in which 
the objecta recently described have been found consist in great part of frag- 
ments of poros stone, amongst which several architectural pieces have been 
observed. Amongst the marble fragments found strewing the ground was 
a large foot of the statue of a man. Of the terracottas special mention 
should be made of some fragments of pointed vases with potters’ names, 
One of these bears a dedicatory inscription to Athena Hygieia, and the name 
of a potter called Kallis—Atheneum, May 5. 

On April 18th another important discovery was made on the Akropolis, 
dating from the period before marble was used for sculpture at Athens, 
This was another head of a bearded man in poros stone, of more than 
natural size, and resembling in every particular of color that already dis- 
covered, and described in the Atheneum. It would seem that they both 
belonged to the same group.—Athenaum, May 12. 

Excavations at THE TemrLe or Zevs OLtymrios.—The Athenian 
Archwological Society is buzy levelling the ground along the northern side 
of the peribolos of the Temple of Zeus Olympios, near which will run the 
new promenade, In these excavations many foundations of medimval 
houses and tombs have been found, constructed for the most part of old 
materials which formed part of the great Olympiecion. Thus yarious archi- 
tectonic fragments of the old temple have come to light, with many por- 
tions of statues and relievos, and several inscriptions. Amongst the latter 
are the pedestals of two statues of Hadrian, One of these inscriptions bears 
the name of Statius Quadratus, consul A. p. 142; the other was dedicated 
by the inhabitants of the city of Apollonia, a seaport of Kyrene, in Libya, 
—Athenawm, April 28, 

ScuLPTURES IN THE AKRoroLis Museum.— We take from the London 
Builder of March 31 the following description of the fragments of a figure 
(usually termed a Triton) in poros stone (ef. p. 93 of Jovrxan): “All the 
fraements so far found are now collected together in a case in the first 
room of the Akropolis Museum. The head of the figure is well preserved, 
and, from its weird coloring, presents a very striking appearance. It is 
considerably over life-size, and well preserved but for the loss of the nose 
and part of the upper lip. The hair, arranged stiffly round the head, is 
of a vivid, dark blue, the pupils of the eyes are emerald green, the mous- 
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tache and short formal beard bine. The spirals of the tail, of which many 
fragments remain, are also brilliantly colored in three bands, one red, one 
blue, the third decorated with curved lines in blue.” 

The same number of the Builder contains an enumeration of the more 
important archaic sculptures placed in the Akropolis Museum, including 
a description of the figure of Athena conjectured to belong to the pediment 
sculptures of the older Athena temple: “There are traces of red color on 
the hair, and the holes in the head show that a metal diadem has fullen 
away. ‘The face is mild, and even tender in expression; the eyes are cast 
down with a look of benignant protection,” “ Omitting monuments of less 
general interest, the fourth room contains a very interesting set of terra- 
cottas, delicately colored in blue, red and white: in one of these Athena 
is represented in a chariot, wearing an segis, most beautifully colored. 
Several reproduce the type of the figure mounting a chariot, which Pheidins 
has turned to such good account in the Parthenon frieze.” 

Appitions To tHe CestraL Museum.—During the week March 25- 
ol the Central Museum received the following: six fragmentary and ten 
entire painted kylikes: eight kantharoi: two seated femule statuettes; one 
standing do.; four seated male statuettes : one standing do.; two statuettes 
of boys— Berl, phil. Woeh., 1888, No. 18. 

Among recent additions are: six lion-heads from the tholos of Poly- 
kleitos at Epidauros; a large archaic amphora, adorned on the body and 
neck with geometric figures and zones of architectonic ornament : fourteen 
white lekythoi, and a number of others partly colored.—'Apy. AcAriay, 

Four tomba of the Roman period have been discovered at Athens during 
some work connected with the reservoir, One of them contained an ala- 
bastron, a small painted vase, and several fragments of earthenware: while 
in another was found a skeleton, the head of which is in a wonderful state 
of preservation, so as to show the beard and the hair cut short in front and 
left long behind. The skeleton has been consigned to Dr. Klén Stephanos, 
Director of the Anthropological Museum in the University —Athenmum, 
May 1, 

AMERICAN ScHoo..—The following is a list of some of the subjects 
treated in papers read by the students of the American School af Classical 
Studies at Athena, at the meeting of the School during the season of 1887— 
88. 1. The Development of the Tonic Capital. 2. The Centaur in Litera- 
lureand in Art. 3. Ikaria, 4, Ballots preserved in the Polytechnikon, and 
their we. 5. The Sphing on Coins, 6. Inseriptions recently discovered on 
the Akropolie. 7. The relations of the freedman, to his former master in Greeee, 
8. Some peculiarities of modern Greek, 9, Lykosura and the Despoinai 
10. Recent discoveries in the Amphiaraion of Oropoe 11. Types of Apollo 
and of Dionysos, 12. Existing remains at Marathon. 13. Ostraciem and 
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the Xanthippos potsherd. 14. On the Measurement of Statues, 15. Modern 
Greek Rhythm. 16. The Ariation Stele compared with the [karian. 

PRoF. MILCHHOFER'S EXPLORATION OF ATTIKA—At a meeting of the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences (Dec, 15, 1887) Professor A. Milchhéfer read a 
paper on hia researches into the topography and archeology of Attika, 
entitled Voriiujiger Bericht tiber Forachungen in Attika. These researches, 
a2 already stated (JouRNAL, m1, 438-39), were conducted with a view of 
a map of ancient Attika. Professor Milchhofer has succeeded in identi- 
fying a large number of sites, through inscriptions or sculptures. The 
large sites, like Athens, Peiraieus, Elensis, Amphiaraion near Oropos, are 
excluded. About 200 new inscriptions were copied: these were mostly 
eepulchral, but there were 33 dedicatory inscriptions, 16 on boundary- 
stones, and 10 of mixed character, mostly decrees: five were pre-Enukleidian, 
The sculptures found at Lamptrai and Kropeia were of considerable in- 
terest. Traces were found of old roads, water-conduits, nines, sanctuaries, 
cemeteries, forts, frontier-posts, ete —Berl. phil, Woeh,, 1888, No. 18. 

Devos.—Jnseription of the Seulptor Teletimos.—M. Homo.e, at a meet- 
ing (April 25) of the Soc. nat. d. Antig., presented and commented on an 
inseription found at Delos: it is a decree concerning the works executed 
_ by an artist called Teletimos in the temple of Apollon, Among these works 
ig mentioned a statue of Stratonike, daughter of Demetrios Poliorketes and 
wife of Seleukos I, King of Syria — Cour de [ Art, 1888, No. 19. 

Deteni.—The head of a bearded man in marble, of natural size and of 
a good period, has been found by a cultivator in digging his ground. The 
block has been brought to Athens.—Aiieneum, May 19. 

KaroiTza (near).—A female mask of terracotta, some copper coins and two 
amuill glass vases have been found. 'Apy. AcAriov, Feb. 

Lanissa.—Arehate atele.—In the last number of the Bull. de Corr. Hel- 
lénique (March, 1885) M. Fougéres publishes an archaic stele at Larissa 
(ef. Mitth. Athen., 1887, p. 75) which is reproduced, also, on pl. vz. It is 
very interesting for the history of the art of Thessaly. It represents a Thes- 
galian youth, slightly over life-size, standing in profile. He holds in his 
left hand an apple which he raises to his mouth, and on his right arm reste 
a rabbit. He wears the petasos and boots(?), and painting was undoubt- 
edly used to fill out details, This fact, the lowness of the relief, the almond 
eyes, the smile, and the stiffness of the limbs, indicate the early fifth century. 

Laurnion.— Inscription of Atotas—The following metrical sepulchral in- 
scription has been found in the mines of Laurion: ‘Arwras weraA Acs | ovrow 
do Etfetrou MadhAc yaw peyaypos “Aruna | js yains ryAot ci’ dvdravere aem,| 
Téye & oftes dmile + vAaipevens 6 devo pedis | elu, os “AytAAros yeipi Gapeis 
iforer. “Come from the Euxine, the Paphlagonian Atitas, liberal hearted, 
has, far from his country, given rest to his body from all sufferings. In 
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akill none could rival me; and | am of the race of Pylaimenes, who died 
vanquished by the hand of Achilleus.” .Atétas was probably a skilled 
metal-founder. The inscription is attributed tothe second half of the fourth 
century.— Bull. Corr. Hellén., March, 1888. 

Ornoros.—I[n the double-aisled portico of Doric style and Hellenie period 
found in the excavations of the Athenian Archwological Society, and now 
completely laid bare, an inscription ran in a long line upon the frieze in 
such a way that each metope was occupied by one letter. The number of 
blovks found is so small that it has been imposible to reconstruct the in- 
seription.— Atheneum, May 5. 

Peimmaieus.— Hecent Diseoveries.— Four sepulchral stelai with inscriptions, 
two of them adorned with reliefs; another sepulchral relief; a relief rep- 
resenting Kybele. A tomb has been opened in which were the remains of 
14 bodies, beside a few vases.—Apy. AcAriov, Feb. 

PHARSALA — Dasrelief —M. Fougéres recently found at Pharsala, in the 
vestibule of the mosque called Yéni-Djami,a« basrelief of white marble—be- 
longing to the class of votive reliefs placed against the walls of temples, It 
bears the inscription: "Ee |ria. Sijpayos—[O fciva @]pacvdacios dvéOye[ e. 
The first two words do not belong to the dedication, but designate two of 
the figures in the relief that are of larger size than the rest, Hestia, the 
Home-goddess, seated and spinning, while before her stands youth, Sym- 
machog, near his horse, who, being divinized as a hero or protecting genius, 
is the object of local cult. Approaching this group in attitudes of adora- 
tion are five figures, three male, followed by two female, This work belongs 
to the first half of the fourth century, and is evidently inspired by the Attic 
School— Bull. Corr, Hellén., March, 1888, 

Tanacra.— At the expense of the Ministry of Public Instruction, exen- 
vations have begun at Tanagra, There has been found the tomb of a 
child, within which were thirteen statuettes of the same subject, represent- 
ing 4 nude man pressing a cock to his bosom with his left hand. Many 
terracotta vases were found in the same place, of diverse forms, and for 
the most part ornamented with anthemia, They consist chiefly of lebythoi, 
kylikes, and Lantharoi, and amongst them is ‘a black puvis. Of the statu- 
ettes found at the same time, one, a fragment about half a metre in height, 
represents 4 woman standing; another, an old woman with a bahe in her 
arms; another, a standing youth elad in a chiton, with, in his right hand, 
a purse, and hanging from his left arm a chlamys. Others represent 
women seated, two naked children seated, a naked child squatting on his 
heels, three men seated and one stunding.— Atheneum, March $1, May 5. 

Over forty tombs have been opened, in which were found fifty vases, 
five pinakes, ten archaic statuettes, and a few firures of animals. More 


detailed information shows that there were found: two kentharoi, one hav- 
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ing the figures of two men, one on each side, and the other with ornamented 
handles in the form of a satyr-head; a large arybadloa with a goose and a 
duck represented ; four large Aylikes with colored ornaments; four others 
having each four handles and archaic ornamentation in red; ten smaller 
éylikes, ornamented with flowers; four pyrides; several dekythot with orna- 
ments in white, red, and black; and other amaller or less remarkable objects 
of the same kind. Amonget the figurini and statuettes there are three rep- 
resenting women in the act of working, one a lady at her toilette, six of 
women seated, several archaic statucttes, a figurine of a seated satyr painted 
black and red, some statuettes of horsemen and of animals; lastly a Aylix 
with figures representing a kenfauromachia; 4 strange vase, consisting of 
a kontharos set upon a fyliz, and also an inscribed éylixr—Atheneum, 
May 12; “Apy. AcAriov, Feb. 

Turnason —In digging a trench near Turnabon a collection of 810 By- 
zantine coins was found— Apy. Acdriov, Feb, 1888, 


KRETE. 


The French School at Athens has despatched M. Doublet to Kanea in 
order to undertake an archeological exploration of the eastern provinces 
of Krete—Athenoum, May 12. 

Knossosa—A sepulchral inscription in verse has been discovered, and 
is attributed to the end of the second or to the first century n.c. It be- 
longs to a person named Thrasymachos, son of Leontios, who distinguished 
himself by an extraordinary feat of arms. The metre is elegiac, and the 
execution not bad. Its epigraphic importance consists in its containing 
the name of a Kretan mountain hitherto unknown (‘Eéator), and of a de- 
motiton also new to us ("Epraim)— Atheneum, May 19. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

S. ANGeLo in Formis.— Archaic Latin inacription—aAn interesting epi- 
graphic discovery has been made on this site, where the famous temple of 
Diana Tifatina was situated. In a wall, built of small pieces of tufaceous 
stone, was found an inscription on calcareous stone: under the letters was a 
round hole closed with an ancient piece of lead. The inscription, in archaic 
characters, reads: SER+ FOLVIVS- QO: F- FLACCVS: COS: MVRV- 
LOCAVIT|DE-MANVBIES. The well-known personage (C.J. L., 1, p. 
438: Ephem. Epigr.,1, 154), Servius Fulvius Flaccus, mentioned in this in- 
scription, was consul in 619 v. c., or 195 BL c., to which year the inscription 
belongs. It is the oldest yet found in Campania. He was probably the son 
of the Q. Pulviua Q./. who was consul in 575 0.c. The ineecription relates 
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that the wall was built with the spoils of a war, which must be the Illyrian 
war in which Servius Fulviue Flaccus fought the Vardei or Ardei, The 
wall probably belongs to the temple of Diana —Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p, 142. 

Bovoana.— Painted vases from the Arnoaldi property—aA description has 
but recently been published, by Professor E. Brizio, of the painted vases 
found in this part of the necropolis of Bologna between 1884 and 1886. A 
krater from a Inte tomb, whose stele was published by Gozzndini (Atti R. 
Acead. dei Lineei, 1884-85, t. 11) is remarkable for its elaborate composi- 
tion from the Dionysiac cycle, containing nearly twenty figures, full of mo- 
tion and drawn with a free hand, distributed on two or even three planes, 
asin many Apulian vases, All the flesh-parts are colored white—this being 
carried further than in any other yase found at Bologna, It is probably 
to be assigned to the beginning of the third century p.c, Among other 
vases, are: (1) red-figured amphora with Theseus and the Minotaur ; AD 
athlete and his trainer; (2) fine red-figured skyphos with two scenes, in 
one of which a youth flees from a man who offers him a hare, while in the 
other a man flees from a youth; (3) red-figured krater with a race hetween 
two young horsemen, the goal being a column: (4) large krater, with the 
Nereids bearing the arms of Achilleus; the beautiful figure of the hero is 
seated, receiving the parazone from one of the female figures; (5) voluted 
krater, having the parting drinking-scene, in which a girl, with a lowered 
oinochoe in her left, offers with her right a patera to a youth with breast- 
plate, shield and lance, while two bearded men look on (obscure scene on 
reverse); (6) three kylikes, bearing scenes from the palaistra; (7) skyphos 
with two banquet-acenes, These yases belong to the finds of 1884. In 1886 
were found the following: (8) kelebe with Hermes, accompanied by Aph- 
rodite, pursuing a girl; a musical scene: (Y) krater with a combat of 
Greeks and Amazons: (10) “olla”; Zeus and Hern seated and drinking, 
waited on by Nike; three youths: (11) krater; a female figure driving 
two winged horses; three draped figures: (12) krater with well-drawn red 
figures of two men, each standing beside a horse which he is preparing to 
mount—a unique genre scene: (13) krater,on whose front risea a two-storied 
thymele upon which lewps a Bacchante followed by another, both bearing 
cymbals, while the youthful Dionysos and three autyre observe the acene ; 
on the other side, four youths in a drinking-scene: (14) amphora with well- 
drawn red figures, representing, on both sides, a combat of Greeks and Ama- 
zone—the first vase from Bologna in which such large figures of Amazons 
are arranged on two planes: (15-17) a kylix, a skyphos, and a kantharoa, 
—WNot. d, Seavi, 1888, pp. 42-54. 

Capua.— Antiquities found at 8, Maria Capua Velere—In the court of 
the new military quarters have come to light some remains of ancient build- 
ings and objects of marble and terracotta, Among these are 1, Marbles: 
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(1) torso; (2) parts of three nude pufti; (3) fragmenta of channelled and 
unchannelled columns, capitals and buses; (4) many fragmenta of marble 
decoration ; u. Terracottas: (1) bust of a Dioskouros; (2) female statu- 
ette; (3) archaic female seated statuctte; (4) statuette of a boy; (5) painted 
antetixa ; efe.—Not, d. Seavi, 1888, p. 64. 

CornneTO=Tarquini.— Necropolis—Signor Rispoli, in turning up the 
ground on his property 600 met. outside the Porta Tarquinia, came across 
many objects from tombs disturbed by previous excavations: fragments 
of painted vases of local manufacture; plain Aretine wares; early imperial 
lampe; olsameria of transparent green glass; two cippi of calcareous atone, 
both with Latin inscriptions. Finally, two inviolate tombs were found, 
of that type in which the tomb consists of a square hole cut in the rock, 
containing a painted vase with the burned bones. One tomb contained an 
Attic amphora with accurately drawn figures in the severe style: it was 
decorated on both sides with a bearded mask crowned with violet and black 
leaves. Five silver fibulae and two gold bosses were inside the amphora. 
The other tomb contained an Attic amphora with black figures in a rather 
careless style: on one side is a woman between two hoplites: on the other 
are, a hoplite, and an archer in Seythian costume, between two old men 
leaning on staft.— Not, d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 57, 58. 

Este—~A ntiquities dizeovered in the Foudo Baratela.— Professor G, Ghir- 
ardini publishes, in the January number of the Notizie degli Seavi (1888, 
pp. ¢—42; pls. v1) the first part of a long memoir on a very interesting 
series of antiquities found near Este: he considers this discovery to be ** one 
of the most important and strange ever made in Upper Italy.” Our knowl- 
edge of the pre-Roman culture of this region, commencing with the first 
iron age, has been hitherto derived almost exclusively from the nekropo- 
leis, But the antiquities described below have no relation to a nekro- 
polis, but are of a religious and votive character, and belong also to an 
ailvanced period in this early civilization. In 1880, three bronze figurines 
were found on the property of Luigi Baratela, about two kilom, east of 
Este, and from that time excavations have been conducted by the owner, 
which, though very fruitful, were unfortunately not at all scientific or 
regular. Fragments of a ruined wall were found, about 12 met. long, built 
of irregular masses of stone. Near it, in the same field and in a small 
areata medium depth of 1.50 met., all the antiquities were found, between 
1881 and 1886. North of the wall many architectural fragments were 
found ; also a circular well, 8 met.deep. Among the fragments are to be 
noticed a Doric capital and a section of a Doric shaft, to which the capital 
probably belonged. There is, also, another Doric shaft, part of a pilaster, 
& base, piece of an architrave, some terracotta decoration, bricks which 
originally formed a column, antefixm, efe. From the deplorable careless- 
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nese of the ignorant excavators, no pains were taken to study the remains 
of this building, and it is now impossible to do more than conjecture that 
it was an important temple with a portico. The same difficulty arises in 
regard to the antiquities, as no regard was had to their position, or relation, 
and no care exercised in preserving the fragile bronze plates that form 
perhaps the most important part of the discovery. 

Professor Ghirardini has divided the large Baratela collection, now in 
the possession of the Museum at Este, into four principal classes. 1. Euga- 
nean Inseriptions, om. Figured antiquities, of. Ornamental objects and 
utensils. tv, Coins; ench class being subdivided and arranged in chrono- 
logical order, The writer begins by giving merely a detailed description 
of the objects, reserving his deductions and conclusions for the end, The 
present part of the memoir deals only with the first class, mentioned above, 
the Eugenecan Jnecriptiona. 

The inscribed monuments are of three kinds: bronze tableta; bronze nails; 
stone pedestals for bronze statuettes, (1) Bronze tablets, These are divided 
into small squares by horizontal and parallel lines, in order to secure the 
regularity of the inscription, while in some these lines are intersected by 
vertical lines forming little squares, each containing a letter: the lettersare 
generally made to touch these vertical lines, The writing is of four kinds: 
(A) Real inscriptions composed of words and sentences: (5) Serica of let- 
ters arranged in alphabetical order; (C) Groups, each formed usually of 
two consonants, arranged in succeasion with a certain uniformity; (D) 
Repetitions of the same letters on each line, i.¢.—o, e, &, a. On tablet No.1 
these four kinds are arranged as follows: («) inscription (1. 6); (6) alpha- 
bet (1. 5,11); (¢) groups of letters (1. 1-4); (d) letters repeated (1, 7-10). 
The inscriptions and the alphabets are evidently the most important parts. 
They afford to Professor Ghirardini extremely interesting material for the 
study of the Euganean alphabet, as there are many new forms and varia- 
tions. In one of the plates the first four lines show a singular boustrophe- 
don arrangement, the letters in every other line being not only reversed 
but turned upside down, Another has, on the fourth line, the Latin words 
DEDIT LIBENS MERITO in letters of the second century B.c. This 
formula proves the votive character of the entire series, (2) Bronze naila, 
These singular objects, of which there are about 250, are far rarer than 
the tablets, and the correspondence of their inscriptions with those of the 
former class show that they, also, are votive: i.¢., they were all ex-votos. 
Some have real consecutive inscriptions, but the greater part only letters 
repeated, and signs whose meaning is doubtful. These nails are usually 
cast; a few only are beaten out. They are in the shape of a long, narrow 
quadrilateral pyramid, which, at two-thirds of its length, becomes a slen- 
der cone ending in o point. The head is flattened out, palet-like, and has 
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one, two, or even three, holes for rings. They were evidently imtended 
not to be driven. The inscriptions are confined to the pyramidal part, 
and it is evident that the series of letters were generally used merely for 
decorative purposes. (3) Stone pedestals. The votive character of the 
series of stone pedestals is even clearer. Their inscriptions, analogous to 
and in part identical with those of the bronzes, refer to votive bronze 
statues. From one example that is almost entire, it is seen that these 
pedestals are pilastera in the shape of a quadrangular truncated pyramid, 
resting on a simple base and crowned by a quasi-Dorie capital (generally 
an abacus, a torus moulding and a fillet) on whose abacus or plinth the 
statuette was placed. It is proved that the statuettes on several of these 
were equestrian, the horse's hind-feet being attached by two bronze clamps. 

Moa.io (prov. of Bologna)—A tomb of the Villanova type—aA tomb of 
the Villanova type, probably of the last Arnoaldi period, has been discov- 
ered accidentally. Ata distance of about 600 met., an Etruscan tomb had 
been found in 1872. This fact is important, as it would indicate the pres- 
ence of two separate nekropoleis—one Italic, the other Etruscan. The ob- 
jects found in the Villanova tomb are earthen vessels, bronzes, utensils in 
glase-paste and in amber. There were two examples each of several kinds 
of brooches (fibule)— Wot. d. Sear, 1888, p, 4. 

PonTINE REGion.— Ancient system of drainage —In that part of Latium 
which crosses the Vin Appia, and which is at the present day the desert 
of Velletri, the Romans found and subdued twenty small independent 
tribes, confederate and essentially agricultural; hardy, proud, and coura- 
geous, This rude population had redeemed, foot by foot, the hills, valleys, 
and plains which they occupied. M. Reni pe La Biancuére, during 
his sojourn at the French School of Rome, applied himself to seek for the 
. remaining traces of the system of drainage by which this was accomplished. 
He found a complete system of subterranean galleries, ramifying into each 
other, draining all the sub-soil of the region, in a way to regulate the level 
of the waters and render possible the rapid carrying off of the overflow from 
the large natural reservoirs. At intervals were dug openings to the surface 
to prevent the obstruction of the canals: these openings may be traced, and 
some of them might even be put into working order. The openings indicat- 
ing to M. de la Blanchére the existence and direction of the entire cunicular 
network, he visited more than a hundred of these galleries, narrow and solid, 
all made after the same model by the use of a simple and rude tool, a spect- 
men of which is to be seen in the Kircher Museum at Rome. This work, 
colossal by its extent and its difficulties, implies the greatest patience, apti- 
tude, and instinct, and shows extreme economy and simplicity of means. 

M. de la Blanchére has written a book giving the resulta of these ex- 
plorations, and thus indicates the conditions under which these works were 
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constructed. Excess of wet had deteriorated the soil: the ancient craters 
of the heights had become lakes, and from these natural reservoirs the water 
slowly descended by infiltration, remaining on the brow of the hills, at the 
bottom of the valleys, above all, in the plains, in the boeom of the tufa which 
constitutes in great part the superficial svil. To remedy this, they first at- 
tacked the lakes, and in the sides of the craters they pierced large openings 
to Increase the flow of the waters or to regulate the level of the waters held 
in reserve. They then cut in the tufa the narrow galleries forming the 
eunicular network of drains. In his examination of the work M. de la B. 
found an exact knowledge of levels, a utilization of slopes, and an appre- 
ciation of their least modifications that show these people to have been 
“burrowers” without equal, unconscious engineers, with whom natural ap- 
titude udequately took the place of science, 

It is a fact worthy of remark that the Roman writers on agriculture, 
Varro, Cato, ef., are completely silent concerning cunicular drainage: a 
silence explicable only on the ground that this system was not in use, either 
at that time or fora long time previous, At the epoch of Varro and Cato, 
the /atifundium had invaded everything,a system which resulted in reducing 
the Pontine Region to a desert—Sitting of the Académie des Inseriptina, 
March 28, reported in the Paris Temps. 

Roma.— Arch of Auqusatus.—In the course of some recent excavations in 
the forum, made under the direction of Prof. Richter, of Berlin, with a 
view to elucidate more fully the plan and mode of construction of the Tem- 
ple of Julius, the discovery of a solid well-built travertine foundation of a 
pier abutting on the south side of that temple suggested the hope that he 
had come upon # trace of the Arch of Augustus, which is known (from 
a acholiwm to the 4neid published by Cardinal Mai) to have been built 
iuria wdem divi Juli. Further excavations having been made, the foun- © 
dations of other piers were discovered, and it is now apparent that the arch 
was one with three passages, like those of Severus and Constantine, span- 
ning the road between the temples of Cacsar and Castor. Each of the two 
piers flanking the middle passage covers an area of 9 ft. by 15 ft., the width 
of the pareage being about 14 fi. The outer piers are narrower, about 5 
ft. wide. In this respect the arch differs in its proportions from the later 
Roman arches, but resembles that of Orange.— Atheneum, April 28, 

The inseription belonging to it wis formerly found [in 1540-50; see 
MIDDLETON, Aine. Rome, p. 207] on this site without any information being 
at that time obtained in regard to the position and form of the arch. It 
was erected hy Augustus, according to aome, in memory of Roman stand- 
ards recovered from the Parthians in 23 n.c. ; according to others, in honor 
of his victory at Actium in 30 2, o— Berl. plal. Woeh,, 1888, No. 17. 

Column. of Phokas—Mr. F. M. Nicnoxs communicated to the German 
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Institute of Roma (April 13) his discovery that the monument of Phokas, 
which since the discovery of its inscribed pedestal in 1815 has been uni- 
versally assumed to have been erected by the Exarch Smaragdos in the 
year 608 with the aid of a column taken from some older bujlding, was not 
erected at that period, but was only inseribed by Smaragdos to Phokas, the 
inscription being incised upon a surface from which an older dedication 
had been erased, It may be safely assumed that the gilded statue men- 
tioned in the inscription was also borrowed from the older monument.— 
Atheneum, April 28. 

Basreliefez—In the Subura ( Via Cavour) two fragments of marble sculp- 
ture have come to light. The first is the remnant of the front of a sar- 
cophagus with two niches, each filled with a male figure: it is much dam- 
aged. The other fragment belongs to a relief representing Achilleus drag- 
ging Hektor’s body around the walls of Troy. There remain the rear part 
of the quadriga, to which Hektor’s body is attached, and parts of figures 
behind, including two warriors and a woman,— Not, d, Seawi, 1558, p. 59. 

Via Flaminia Among constructions of the usual sepulchral type, sev- 
eral interesting objects have been found on the left side of the Via Flaminia. 
The most important is a marble cinerary urn of the greatest beauty. It 
has a hemispherical striated body with a conical cover, the whole being 
covered with beautiful decorative carving. A little further toward the 
city, within a compact of wall, a sarcophagus of Carrara marble was 
found, with bust, 2 figures at the angles, and hippogriphs on the ends. It 
was protected by stamped bricks of the year 123.— Not. d. Seavi, 1885, p. 61. 

Ruvo.— Pase.—A vase (aryballos) lately found here is noticed as eape- 
cially interesting by Cav. G. Jutta because it bears the figure of a youth- 
ful herald in the act of delivering his message. He has long travelling 
trousers, the chlamys attached on his chest, with the military pilews in his 
lowered right hand os if saluting, while in his extended left he holds the 
caduceus. It is thought that the only known representation of a herald 
in yase-painting, before this discovery, was that on a krater of the Kir- 
cherian Museum (WrxckenmMans, Mon. ined., 1, 35, 72).— Not. d. Scawt, 
1885, p. 144. 

Sonrento=Surrentum—In a garden belonging to Signor de Martino, 
there was brought to light a beautiful marble statue of life size, fractured 
in some parts, and wanting a forearm. It apparently represents a pugilist, 
judging from the exstus which is wound around the hand and wrist up to 
the elbow: the head has a crown of olive leaves. It is of Greek workman- 
ship and the first statue discovered at Sorrento, By the side of it was found 
a much smaller statue of the god Terminus. On the base are inseribed some 
Greek words. According to later information, the arm of this statue had 
been previously found. —Athenawm, April 14, May 12. 
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CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


CivitavecoHia.— Christian inscriptions. Under the ancient fortifications 
north of the Palazzo Guglielmi were found two inscriptions that belong to 
the ancient Christian cemetery of Centum Cellae, Both belong to the sixth 
century (ns do all those previously found): one of them is dated October, 
e459 4.D.; the other August, 557 a, p.—Noft. d, Soavi, 1888, pp. 130-31. 

Roma— Catacomé of Priscilla.—The following is quoted from a Report 
on the very important excavations in the cemetery of Priscilla, published 
by Comm. de Rossi in the Not. degli Seavi (1888, pp. 139-40): “A hy po- 
geum of very ancient form, different from the ordinary type of cemeterial 
Christian excavation, has been entirely unearthed in the central and per- 
haps primitive nucleus of the cemetery of Priscilla, at the third mile on 
the Via Saleria nova, It consists of a single large ambulacrum or erypto- 
porticus in gamma (as the ancients term it), that is, turned at right angles 
with ite own staircase. The places for tombs are all large arcosolia or 
niches for sarcophagi, the fragments of which were mixed with the earth 
and ruins that filled the hypogeum: there was not a single loculus of the 
usual cemeterial pattern in the walla, which, together with the cavities of 
the niches, were originally covered with a simple white stucco with red 
lines forming square sections containing a few figures of animals: after- 
wards the whole was covered with marble slabs and mosaics, Of these 
only the impress remains, as the hypogeum has been barbarously ruined 
and despoiled of its ornaments, we know not when. One single Greek in- 
ecription, partly covered by later constructions, has remained in its place, on 
the floor in front of one of the arcosolia: it contains the Christian symbols 
of the anchor and the monogram ¥, This epitaph belongs to a sepulchre 
added to the primitive ones, 

At the end of the ambulacrum, where it wns newly adorned throughout 
with marbles and mosaics, a passage was opened into a large subterranean 
hall, nearly eight met. long by about four wide: what was originally a 
piscina fimeria was turned into a splendid cemeterial crypt. Its har- 
rel-vault waa then adorned with mosaics, and in its centre was épened a 
square iucernartum ; the walls received a marble revetment: only the im- 
press remains of both mosaics and marbles. The outlines of the tomb, how- 
ever, are visible in the place of honor at the end of the erypt; and, among 
the rubbish that filled it, have been found four broken sections of beautiful 
columns, spirally channelled, of Numidian marble (giailo antico).” From 
four fragments has been restored the following inscription, which belonged 
t 4 monument above ground and not to the catacomb: 

C miniGiO+L-F- GAL > NAL]: Ill * VIR + viarum | ewraNDARVM 
++ee-s quac#tORI PROVING... | tr. nl. PRAETORI - leg. aug. pr. pr. 
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proviNC * AF rieae | leg. imp. caea. nervae traiani aug, leG - \...| donis do- 
nato ab. imp, traiano aug. geRM~- DACIco | corona vallari navali aurea 
hASTIS: PV Ria III | vexiffix 1) leg. imp. tratani aug. PR* PR-* LEG Ill | 
aug. cos, cur, alvet tiberia et riPArum | et eloacarum wrbia.... Lucius 
Minucius Natalis was consul in 107 a.p. In a broken iasoription, cut on 
_ the lid of his sarcophagus found in the hypogeum, a personage of illustri- 
ous family is named: the letters are of the paint-brush type, so called 
because they imitate the letters painted in red on amphorw and walls: 
jj [The names of two other Aeiit are read on 
| ACILIO GLABRIONI| ¢ : two Greek epitaphs on slabs found in loculi 
) FILIO of the cemetery contiguous to the hypo- 
‘omega pee ere iberbeg peer at | geum]. The letters of the inscription of 
Acilius Glabrio appear to be of the time of the Antonines, and are more 
suited to a descendant of the Consul Acilius Glabrio, put to death under 
Domitian in 95 a. p., than to the consul himself. 

A Roman Artist—In a letter addressed to the Courrier de [Art (1888, 
No. 15) Professor C. de Fabriczy gives some interesting information about 
an artist mentioned only as a sculptor and engraver in Vasari and in Mo- 
relli’s Anonimo. He was the son of the sculptor Isain di Pippo, of Pisa 
(see E. Mitwrz, Les Arts @ la cour dea Popes, 1, pp. 255, 277, 285 aqq.), born 
between 1470 and 1475 in Roma, is mentioned as one of the best sculptors 
of the city, in 1506, was the author of the monument of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in the Certoan at Pavia, and that of Pier-Francesco Trecchi at 8. 
Agata in Cremona, was a famous medallist (three of his medals have recently 
been identified by Valton and Venturi) and, finally, was, during the last 
years of his life, chief architect of the famous sanctuary of Santa Maria di 
Loreto, where he went between 1506 and 1508. Hedied young in 1512, 
although the date of his death was until now erroneously thought to be 
1520. He possessed a valuable collection of antiques—gems and jewels, 
coins, medals, and cameos—which he left to the Hospital at Recanati, 

Venezia —Early Potnlers—Sig. Michele Caffii has published, in the last 
number of the Archivio Veneto (fasc. 69,1558) a paper on the early Vene- 
tian pafhters, entitled Pittori Veneziani nel milletrecento. He reviews the 
works of the x11, xv and xv centuries, adding largely to the list of known 
artists and to the list of carly works. Of especial interest are his remarks 
on the Semitecolo family. 





FRANCE. 


Narsonne—An inseriplion ona bronze tablet recently found here appears 
to contain a fragment of the Ler coneilii Narbonensis, i.e,,the regulations of 
the Provincial Assembly of Narbonne. The discovery is important, as this 
is the first document of the kind found. The fragment contains portions 
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of thirty lines, belonging to five paragraphs of the regulations, which relate 
almost entirely to the office of flamen.—Acad. dex Inse, et Belles-Lettres, 
Feb. 24; Soe. Nat. des Antiquaires, Feb, 29, 


SWITZERLAND. 


The excavations at Avenches (Aventicum), in Canton Vaud, which have 
just been recommenced, promise favorably, A mosaic in a perfect state of 
preservation has been unearthed in Sellex—Athenawm, April 21. 


GERMANY. 


Avtesure (near Koln).— Roman comp—During 1887, General Wolf 
undertook excavations at Alteburg whieh brought to light a rampart over 
a distance of about 660 met. with towers, and graves on the outside. The 
General considers this to be the camp of the two Lower Rhenish legions. 
— Beri. phil. Woeh,, 1888, No, 13. 

BEGKERSLOHE (near Nirnberg).—Diseovery of the Hallstadt period.—An 
important excavation was undertaken nearN Urnberg at the group of tumuli 
termed Beckerslohe, after a visit of the Anthropological Section to Niirn- 
berg in April, 1887. In the first grave opened were a number of bodies, 
including that of child, showing it to be a family grave; also the follow- 
ing objects: a bronze fibula in the form of'a boat; an armlet: a bronze needle; 
black-glazed urns and rude vases with linear decoration. The second had a 
rude vault, built of Dolomite blocks, about 5 met. wide and 1.10 met. high: 
in it lay a single skeleton, that of a Warrior, surrounded by an interest- 
ing collection of objects; an elegant and artistic bronze breastplate whose 
side-pieces were ornamented with quadruple spiral decoration; six bronze 
armlets with elnborate linear decoration: three torques, one of which is like 
that worn by the “ Dying Gaul": several toe and finger rings; some vases 
of black ware, No breastplate like the above had ever heen found in Ger- 
many.— Berl. phil, Woek., 1888, Nos. Li, 12, 18. 

Hanau.—Late excavations of the Hanauer Geachichtaverein-—Under the 
tithe Nene Ausgrahungen des Hanauer Geschichtvercina im rimischen Grenz 
fande, Georg Wolff of Hunau gives, in the Berl. phil. Wochenserift (1388, 
Nos. 10,11) an account of the excavations undertaken, durmg the lnst three 
years, in the Roman boundary-lands ( Grensland) by the Historical Society 
of Hanau. They were begun at Groskrotzenburg, on the southernmost 
limit of the district. The ruins of the hypocaust of the 4 cohorts of Vindeli- 
cian wuxilinries were found: another building was recognized as a bath: and 
the existence was proved of a bridge acroas the Main at this point, connect 
ing the camp with the Porta principalia dertra and the Porta decumeana. 
Other excavations near Kesselstadt brought to light a destroyed graveyard. 
For details we refer to the above-mentioned exhaustive account, 
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Koun.— Museum of the Decorative Artz—A Museum of the Decorative 
Arts is about to be founded in Koln, opposite the Wallraf-Richartz Museum 
from which all objects of art and curiosity are to be removed for the bene- 
fit of the new institution — Chron. des Arts, 1888, No. 9. 


TURKEY. 
ConsTantinopce.— The Turkish Government has granted 4,000 for the 
extension of the Imperial Museum at Stamboul, so a3 to house the Sidon 
antiquities. Meanwhile, Hamdi Bey, the Director, has gone to Sidon to 
look after his excavations —Atheneum, May 5. 


RUSSIA. 


Dotwens ts SourHern Rossta.—Mr. Felitzin has recently been explor- 
ing the dolmens in the Tcherkess country with interesting results, They 
are generally of a uniform construction—a flat slab supported on four up- 
right stones, presenting the effect of a large table. ‘Two of the sides are 
long, and the other two short. Beneath them have been found spiral bronze 
rings, arrowheads of flint and bronze, bronze heads, cowries, red ochre, efe, 
The age is generally considered very remote. M. Felitzin lately reported 
in detail his explorations to the Archsological Society of Moscow— Amer. 
Antiquarian, May, 1888. 

St. Peterssura.—A museum of the Middle Ages and the Renatsaane 
Professor Kondakoff, author of the Histoire de {Art Bissantins has seas 
appointed Professor at the University of St. Petersburg and Director of the 
new Museum of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance established near the 
Hermitage. This museum includes the Basilewski collection, recently pur- 
chased by the Emperor — Cour. de [ Art, 1888, No. 14. 





ENGLAND. 

Camanipce.—At the April 19 meeting of Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, Professor Middleton communicated a note on the recent discovery of 
a Saxoh cemetery of large extent in the cricket field of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he promised to lay before the Society a more detailed 
account later—Athenmum, April 25. 

LittesHatt Apsey (Salop).—Mr. C. C. Walker, at April 17 meeting of 
Soe. of Antiq. of London, read a paper on recent excavations at Lilleshall 
Abbey, Salop, resulting in the laying bare the foundations of the whole 
of the conventual buildings and other remains. Mr. Walker's paper was 
illustrated by a very complete series of plans and photographs, with num- 
erous tiles, aid other objects found during the work.— Atheneum, April 28, 

Lonpon.— The Roman Wall of London—On the afternoon of Thursday 
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(April 26) there was a gathering of antiquaries on the ground recently 
cleared by the Office of Works to the north of the new Post Office, Thesite 
was acquired by the Post Office last year for buildings to be called the New 
North Post Office. It had been occupied by the Queen's Hotel, by the 
French Protestant Chapel, and by a narrow street called Bull and Mouth 
Street. It faces St. Martin’s le Grand and the churchyard of St. Botolph's, 
Aldersgate Street. On the churchyard face is an ancient wall which had 
always been taken to be part of London Wall, and though much dilapidated 
and patched it has undoubted marks of late medieval building. This old 
wall was also supposed to mark the site of the more ancient wall. Indeed, 
the position of Alderagate, at the N. E. corner of the property, made the for- 
mer existence of the wall there undoubted. Whether, however, the ancient 
wall still remained or had been quite destroyed was a question: and it is 
much to the credit of the Office of Works that one of its firet acta on 
getting possession of the ground was to sink pits near the face of the boun- 
dary wall to determine whether the older wall was actually below it or 
not, As most of our readers know, Roman London is entirely under- 
ground, It will not surprise them, therefore, that the result of the digging 
was to show the original wall, of which the upper part only had been 
broken down. The existence of the first wall being thus declared, the 
Office of Works has very properly had the whole face of it cleared, and 
the purpose of the gathering on Thursday was to get an inspection of it 
by the antiquaries of London. The meeting was organized by the Society 
of Antiquaries, who invited members of other archeological societies of 
London to meet them. 

There, standing almost perfect, its masonry sharp and true as on the 
day it was finished, was at least a hundred feet of the Roman wall of 
London. The structure of the wall is what we should expect in the south 
of England—facing courses of stone and tile, with routed core, The stone 
is what we now call Reigate, or “ rag,” the tiles of the beautiful red pro- 
duced by the London clay when not adulterated with London dirt. There 
are three stepped coursings for footings, then three courses of tiles set with 
thick beds of mortar between, and, on these, five courses of atone with fine 
joints; then two courses of tile with thick hed of mortar, another stage of 
five courses of stone, and again two courses of tile: set back from this face 
6 in. is another stage of five stone courses with two of tile, and then begins 
more stone coursing which is nowhere complete—in all about 10 ft. of wall 
at the highest part. The facing stones are “ pitched,” the faces being 9 in. 
or 10 in. long by Gin. Five courses, therefore, made exactly 30 in. The 
tiles are 14 in. thick and 12) in, square. Two courses of tile with the thick 
mortar bed make 4 in, 


In one place the face of the wall has been unfortunately cut away by 
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the excavators, who imagined they must keep their cutting parallel with the 
later boundary wall. This wall is naturally much thinner, and is built on 
the old wall, but does not follow the line of its face —Athenwum, April 28. 

Norwich Castie.—The process of removing the prison buildings which 
completely filled up the shell of the fine old keep of Norwich Castle (the 
second largest Norman keep in England) is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and several Norman arches of great interest have been uncovered ; 
and a spiral Norman staircase leading to the basement, which had long been 
filled up with concrete, has been carefully reopened. —Athenaum, March 31. 

ST. A.sane.—April 18, Brit. Arch. Assoen.: The arrangements for the 
proposed excavation of the site of the ancient chapel of St. Germanue at 
St. Albans were referred to, and it was announced that the work would soon 
be begun, under the direction of Mr. J. Harris.—Athenowm, April 28. 

Tockinaron—April 18, Brit, Arch. Assocn.: Mr, R, Mann exhibited a 
series of drawings of the fine Roman villa recently discovered at Tocking- 
ton, Gloucestershire, not far from the course of the old Roman road up to 
the Severn at Old Passage. The site is within the area of a modern-looking 
farmhouse, and the remains have been found at a depth of only a few inches 
beneath the modern level. Five tessellated pavements have been already 
more or less uncovered, and their designs are of great beauty. The walling 
shows that a large portion of the villa had been reconstructed at a different 
axis from that of the older work, and there are many indications that the 
site has been occupied, perhaps from Roman times to the present day. The 
farmhouse on examination shows several signs of early work.—Athenaum, 
April 28. 


A. L. FrorarmGaam, JR. 
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BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE, Athens and Paris. 
Vol. XI. 1857. No.5. May-Nov.—G. Covers and G. Descuamps, Site 
and ruins of the city KY = it Karia (pp, 305-11). The city Kis is not named 
in ancient writers: it is mentioned, in a decree of the people of Stratonikeia, 
aa one of the cities that promised to respect the right of asylum claimed by 
the temple of Hekate (Bulletin, rx, p. 474). Six imseriptions from Béli- 
Pouli (rakma wikss), here edited in full, show that this town is the site of 
the ancient city. The inscriptions are late: No.1, 4. p. 52, ia a long dedi- 
eatory decree; No.3 furnishes Herakleis as the name of one of the tribes 
of Kys—L. Ducurssr, Makedonios, bishop of Apollonias in Lydia (pp. 
$11-17). The epitaph discovered by Fontrier in the plain of the Hermos 
(Bulletin, x1, pp. 79-107) is that of a bishop contemporary with the em- 
perors Constantine, Julian, and Valens: nothing is known of him except 
his name: he cannot be identified with any other prelates of the same 
name; his epitaph shows that he belonged to an interesting historical 
group which played an important part in the doctrinal controversies and 
religious persecutions of the fourth century of our era.—P. Part, Exca- 
vations at Elateia: Inscriptions from the temple of Athena Kranaia (pp- 
316-16). Fifteen inseriptions: No.1 shows that the cult of Athena Kra- 
naia was prolonged into the period of the Roman empire. The epithet 
kpavaia is not derived from xpdévos “helmet,” but from xpavior “ head,” 
figuratively applied to elevations: it thus means also “ rugged,” “ barren” 
(ef. Hesych. a, v.,"AGywas xparads), The cult of Athena had taken deep 
roots in Phokis. Nos. 2-8 are a very interesting series of fragments of 
inscriptions illustrating enactments made by the Amphiktyons at the close 
of the third sacred war (355-346 B. 0.) Diod. Sik. (xvi. 60) is authority 
for the statement, that the vanquished and sacreligious Phokians were re- 
quired to pay a war-indemnity to the amount of 10,000 talents, 60 talents 
annually (¢f. Dem. F. Z., 361; Paus., x. 2, 3). These inscriptions, which 
range in date between the fourth and second century, are records of the 
semi-annual payments; they consist when complete of a statement of the 
sum paid, names of officials (Phokian snd Delphian) paying and receiving 
the money, and names of witnesses, These inscriptions will supplement 
others found at Thebes which give a list of subscriptions made to meet the 
expenses of war on the part of the Amphiktyons, in defense of the temple 
of slip Apollon ("Atyaoy, 1874, p. 479). No. 9 is a decree of the 
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Phokians recognizing the right of asylum claimed by the Tenians for the 
temple of Poseidon and Amphitrite in their island, awarding five minae 
asa contribution toward the restoration of the temple (év ray xcragreevay rol 
yaow), providing for a gift of one mina and a banquet to Thestias, delegate 
from Tenos, efe. No. 10 is the record of an act of enfranchisement passed 
by the demos of Elateia, the ovréépo:, and the owner of the slave. The 
word yepooxdros is here used in the sense, hitherto unknown, of “ teller” 
(ef. Suidas, s.v.). No. 13: Paus. x. 54.5 tells of Mnasiboulos who had won 
victories at Olympia in Ol. 235, and had a statue at Elateia, This inserip- 
tion is set up in honor of his son, and is probably not later than about 150 
a.p. In No, 14 the author restores Lowy, J. G. &., No. 1352, as follows; 
m]érva "Adavala, réd_ [Sefar dueudis Gyahpa]| ro mpérov dy yarwin of ol + 
dvtOyea oéBuw |, | €& doriwv goyur dxpobiy[ ia, prpa 60]xau[ ov—M. Crmre, Jn- 
acriptiona from the valley of the Maiandros (pp. 346-54). Twelve inscrip- 
tions of the Empire, dedicatory, honorary and sepulchral: from Tralleis 
(1), Nysa (2), Attoudda (2), Laodikeia (4), Kolossai (3), No. 5 (from 
Attoudda), combined with other evidence, literary and numismatic, shows 
that Isauria as a province was detached from Galatia, probably by Anto- 
ninus, and reunited by that emperor, before 148 a. p., with Kilikia and 
Lykaonia under a prvtorian legate, Under Commodus it was combined 
with the proconsular province of Lykia-Pamphylia, Under Septimius 
Severus it was detached and reunited with Kilikia-Lykaonin, but, in re- 
storing the ancient organization of Antoninus, Severus increased the im- 
portance of the province and put it in charge ofa legatus of consular rank. 
This arrangement continued, in all probability until the changes intro- 
duced by Diocletian —M. Hotieavx, Excavations al the temple of Apollon 
Ptooa: Archaic Statuettes (pp. 354-65 ; plex, 1x). The former of the two 
statuettes here published belongs to the “ Série des Apollona archaiques de 
la seconde maniére:" this series is characterized by the position of the 
arms, which are detached from the body, each hand holding an attribute. 
This figurine shows an advance, on the part of the Boiotian artist, in the 
type of face and hair, in the general structure of the body and in style. 
Pl. 1x represents a warrior with shield: he wears a large helmet with flow- 
ing crest, is naked, except for his greaves, thus resembling several of the 
Aiginetan figures. This statuette is probably slightly later than one from 
Dodona which it much resembles (Arch. Zeit,, 1882, Taf. 1, p. 2316); both 
show a serious study of forms and a technical skill, and doubtless came 
(about 500-450 n. ¢.) from Peloponnesian artists who were dominated by 
the influences that show themselves in the Aiginctan marbles.—P. Fov- 
cart, List of enfranchisements from the eity of Halos in Phthiotis (pp. 364—- 
72). Two long inscriptions, 76 and 72 lines; not enrlier in date than 
179 ». c. nor later than the time of Augustus. The record extends over 
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two years, duted by the names of two Thessalian orparyyot, Ptolemaios and 
Ttalos. The lists contain the names of 42 slaves (17 men and 25 women) 
each one of whom on receiving freedom paid into the public treasury the 
sum of 15 staters. In several instances the slave is freed xara deavonouwr 
(perhaps sometimes equivalent to xara dabsjeyy): in these cases the formal 
requirements of the law had not been satisfied and were waived. Three 
slaves who receive their freedom agree to remain with their master as long 
as he lives. The acta of enfranchisement are grouped under months. The 
inseription throws light on the calendar of the people of Halos, which dif- 
fers from that of the neighboring Thessalians, of the Perrhaiboi, of Lamia, 
and of the Magnesians: the names of the months are “Adpopuos, Eturios, 
Tivflotos, “Ayraios, Devérvos uSéMpos (in the second year), Avoytows, Meya- 
Anprios, @eutorrios, Aduarpos, Exaroy Gos, ‘Opodonos, Ghitos.—G. DescHaMPs 
and G. Cousrs, Inscriptions from the temple of Zeus Panamaros: a sacer- 
dotal family, Tib. Flaviue Aeneas and his children (pp. 373-91). Beven 
long inscriptions of the period of the Antonines. Zeus Panamaros was 
(with Hekate) the especial protector of Stratonikeia in Karia. The site of 
his temple and more than 400 inscriptions were discovered by Deschamps 
and Cousin in 1886. The larger number of the inscriptions are in honor 
of the priests and priestesses of the god. The functions of the priesthood 
were often discharged by members of the same family. Inscriptions are 
here given in full in honor of Tib. Flavius Aeneas and of Flavia Paulina, 
daughter of Jason ;of Tib. Flavius Theophanes; of Jason and Statilia. 
These inscriptions throw much light on many interesting customs; among 
the most curious is one relating to the consecration of human hair: "Ext 
lepéws TrB.DAa. Alveiov ‘Tdcrovos, coor Xaiprjpovos, "A-yaboBotAav, ‘lepoxA\éovs, 
Atoveriov, HpaxAcisov, Marrifiiow (ef. Hom., Il, xxiii, 141; Aisch., Choeph, 
6; Lucian, De Dea Syria, 60).—G, Raper and H. Lecwat, Notes on ancient 
geography : 1. the ety of Aigat in Aiolis, 11. Attaleia in Lydia, m1. Sandaina 
(pp. d91—404), 1. The statements of the ancients as to the site of Aijolian 
Aigai are not definite: by the help, however, of coins, of numerous lute in- 
scriptions (especially one, of Roman times, found at Mafoullar-Keui, here 
published) the authors identify the site with that of the modern village of 
Sari-Tcham : this village, not on Kiepert’s map, is about five hours N. E. of 
Magnesia. 11. Radet defends his identification of Attaleia (Bulletin, x1, Dp. 
168; of. JouRNAL, vol. 1, p. 214). Attaleia could not have been at Mer- 
merch, a¢ has been claimed by archwologists, on the strength of an inserip- 
tion from that place, which has been read: &ijru es ra lepurraroy Tapecor Arra- 
Acw. The author has examined this inscription anew: for “ArroAdur we 
must now read, .. drruxis..[r]Aias, or“, , thousand Attiodrachmae,” a phrase 
Which occurs in several other inscriptions here quoted. Three inseriptions 
are appended which mention Attaleia, m1, Sandaina. This town is known 
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only from bemg named (6 éijos 6 Zavdaiveray) in a short inscription of 
Roman times, here published, from Tshavdir. 

No.6, December.—P. Parr, Excavations at the temple of Athena Kranaia 
at Elateia; the ex-votos (pp. 405-44; pls. m1, rv, v: completed in Vol. x1. 
pp. 67-63). A vast number of er-vofos were found in the rubbish outside of 
the temple of Athena Kranaia, terracottas, bronzes, class, efe.: these objects 
had been thrown away by the temple officials. A few pieces have artistic 
value, The terracotta heads are doubtless in larger part from Tanagra. The 
Elateia figurines were plainly objects that had been cherished and used by 
their givers, and for that reason alone had been offered to the goddess: the 
same is true of the bronze objects, and in part of the terracotta cones, pyra- 
mids, and disks. There is no evidence that they represented the idea of 
substitution, and they had no intrinsic religious meaning. Of the nearly 
850 fragments of terracottas, heads, torsos, efe., about 30 are mythological 
(Athena, Aphrodite and Eros, Demeter, Leda and the Swan); the rest are 
miscellaneous, mainly representing women, old and young; there are a few 
fantustic figures, and animals. <A full catalogue of these fragments is given. 
—G, Raper, Inscriptions from Lydia: 1, between Sardeis and Thyateira, 
i. Thyatetra, 1. between Thyatetra and Julia Gordua, rv. between Thyateira 
and Stratonitéia-Hadrianopolis (pp. 445-84). Seventy-three inscriptions, 
mainly of Roman times, copied by MM. Lechat and Radet in 1636. They 
are honorary and sepulchral, Oneis dated 1460 4.p. In No, 34 are many 
new proper names: No. 70 (from Baiat) ia noteworthy as being a dedi- 
cation from a to their dpywutorns.—G. Fovaknes, Report on excava- 
tions at Montineia (pp. 485-90), These excavations extended from Jone 23 
to Sept. 20, 1887, and covered a considerable part of the territory within 
the ancient walls of Mantineia, The theatre, as made over in Roman times, 
was in part uncovered and its plan clearly made out. Two large buildings 
near the theatre were discovered, one of which was doubtless the temple of 
Hera, The agora lies near the centre of the town, about 100 met. east of 
the theatre, not at the north as E. Curtius maintains: it was connected with 
the theatre by a long line of porticos, Into several Byzantine structures 
were built numerous interesting fragments of architecture, of which one 
series, twenty-five capitals, shows in regular sequence the different phases 
of the orders of columnar architecture from the archaic period to Roman 
times. The pavement of an ancient street, 450 metres long, was diselosed. 
The discoveries of seulptures are not considerable: the most important are 
an archaic mortuary stele, with female figure in low relief, and three white 
marble panels with reliefs, representing, probably, the musical contest be- 
tween Apollon and Marsyas; six muses are present. It is probable that 
these sculptures were on the pedestal of the statue of Leto by Praxiteles 
(Paus., vir. 9; ef. Bulletin, vol. xu. pp. 104-28), Other fragments are 
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statuettes, torsos and heads, feet, efe., of different periods, About thirty 
inscriptions were found (not yet published), including an archaic text, in 
an Arcadian dialect, of s law of some religious regulation, 36 lines; and 
dedication by Philopoemon after the battle of Mantineia, 25 lines. The 
other inseriptions are late, honorary or dedicatory. Many minor objects 
were found, of miscellaneous character, over 100 coins of different epochs, 
tesserm, inscribed lamps, figurines, masks, a mosaic: also two objects from 
the neolithic age found in buildings of the Roman epoch, and fragments of 
painted vases of the style of Mykenai, The publication of these discoveries 
will be awaited with interest.— Thuhile of contents of Vol, x1 (pp. 491-95). 
Vol. X11, 1888. Nos. 1-2. Jan.-Feb.—P. Foucart, Athenian Decree 
of the sixth century B.C. (pp. 1-8). This monument, found in 1883 and first 
published by Kohler in Mittheil., rx, p. 117, is the oldest extant inscribed 
Athenian decree. The author, who furnishes a facsimile, suggests the fol- 
lowing az the most probable, though not certain, restoration of this very 
important inscription : “Eéoger rau drjpun- [rir Anydrra KAspov] || oleeiv €[r] 
SaAdnpive, [xai doy AGnvaio]||or [eA ety wal orper[ eve, tor 6 cAjpor yu ||| 
pul oP ]otw"—2a(v) i ofx[ie &v ZaAapiive xAjjpol||y 8 puobde, dworfirew . ss « 
eee ee TOY || lerGotera ei, Ee eee | ypeoc| ov, dexpar- 
rew Tow djj|pyovra ‘—day [8 pip deroredorye .] |lode . oman ... mporodelAew 7- | 
lowixowra Spf axuds, exxpérre]|or 82 [=]iv dpyofyra xal karaBadale||y ex] 
rH BLovwAys]. (Of course in the above «, 9, « stand for E, and o, ov, « for 
O in the original; = 0). In defending and interpreting this restora- 
tion, the author draws illustration from Thouk., 11. 50+ yu. 57; Plut., 
Per.11; CLA, 1.391, 443, 444; 0.14. He conchades, (1) that « blerowehos 
of Salamis was ranked with the Athenians as regards payment of taxes and 
military service; he must live in the island and not rent his land: (2) if 
he violated this regulation he had to pay an indemnity to the state; and 
(3), if he was remiss in paying this indemnity, he was subject to a fine of 
thirty drachmae, which it was the business of the archon to collect.—G. 
Covers and Cu. Drent, Insertptiona from Mylasa (pp. 8-37). Twenty 
inseriptions, many of which are over 15 lines in length ; of Roman times. 
No, 1 is the copy of a decree passed by Kretan cities awarding honors and 
privileges to Mylasians, No.2 decree honoring a high-priest, perhaps 
Gpxuepens THs “Acias. In No. 3, Zeus Osogos is named, Nos, 4-7 are mis 
cellaneous decrees, mainly of the ‘Oprupeovéeis of Myloss. Nos. 8, 9 are 
public records of sales; they are long and detailed. The remaining in- 
scriptions are mostly sepulchral, and like all late specimens of this class 
are fulsome in language,—P, Pann, Excavations at the temple of Athena 
Kranaia at Elateia: catalogue of the ex-votoa (pp. 37-68 with 25 woodcuts 
continued from vol. x1, p. 444). This article contains a catalogue of the 
votive terracotta pyramids and cones, vases, articles in metal, bone, and 
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glass, toilette articles, efc., found at Elateia. One of the pyramids bears 
an Inscription @cdupis “AGarc:. Among the fragments of vases are some of 
the ancient doapurfo:, or bath-tube, which Paus. says were used by the 
priests of this temple. Many of them bore the inscription ‘Afavas iepes, 
which was also placed on other vases used in the temple. Among the 
fragments of vases, some of which are very early (geometric patterns), 
may be named those of a lekythos, of kylikes, oinochoai, krateroi; of a 
rhyton ; of vases with reliefs. The bronze articles include ex-votos in the 
form of a tiny horse, birds, swans, ducks; appliqué ornaments for vases in 
the form of bands, anthemia, rosettes, quilloche designs, apear-heads, over 
200 bronze rings. The toilette articles include many pins, hair-ping, and 
brooches of elaborate design. Among the miscellaneous objects may be 
named a pen made of bone, and the model of an Ionic column.—H. Le- 
cHat and G. Raper, Notes on two proconsuls of the province of Asia: Velliua 
Proculus, Lollianus Gentianus (pp. 63-9). An inscription, found in June, 
1887, at Aidindjik near the site of ancient Kyzikos, proves that Vettius 
Proculus, known hitherto only from a coin in M. Waddington’s collection, 

was dv@eraros in 115-116 a. p., and not, as Waddington asserts, in 112 
A.D. In this inseription the Emperor [Trajan] has the titles Aaxcds, and 
Hapéieds, the latter of which was given him in 116 4.p. In the second 
inaeription, from Debleki, one hour from Panderma (Panorme) Lollianus 
Gentianus is named dvéiearos when Caracalla was tribune for the twelfth 
time, i. ¢., in a. p. 209.—A. ScurscmouKArerr, Athenian archona of the 
third century B.c. (pp. 69-81). This article is based on an Eleusinian 
inseription, lately discovered, and published by Philios in the Edn. "Apy., 
1887, p.1 i The inscription is a long decree, in honor of Demainetoa, 
strategos of the region of Eleusis, passed by the Athenian soldiers on the 
Boiotian frontier: the date ia in the reign of Philip V (+. «, between 221 
and 1794, p.). The author discusses the possible dates of the Athenian 
archons named in this decree, Chairephon, Diokles, Aischron; and, by 
including other evidence, extends his inquiry to the possible archons be- 
tween 226 and 205 n.c. He infers that the only possible dates for Chai- 
rephon are; B. c. 218, 217, 214, or 213; for Diokles, n,c, 214, 215, 210, or 
900: for Aischron, 8. c. 210, 209, 206, or 205.—G. Descoamrs, and G. 
Covsts, Inscriptions from the temple of Zeua Panamaroa (pp. $2-104; con- 
tinued from vol. x1, p. 391). Four of these inscriptions relate to Marcus 
Sempronius Clemens; his offices civil und eeligiows his titles, and the 
honors bestowed upon him by his fellow-citizens: he lived about 200 a. p., 

and was priest of the Augusti, of Zeus Wicassesiic Zeus Chrysaor, Zeus 
Narnasos, Zeus Londargos, of Hekate; his civil offices were more numerous 
than the religious: he was creparyddpos, decdxpwros, gymnasiarch, etfvve- 
dpyys, one of the prytanes, ypaypores. He was born at Koliorga; to this 
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town as well as to Panamara and Lagina he gave statues, and perhape to 
the former a temple of Apollon: he made an aqueduct for Stratonikeia, he 
beautified the senate-house and constructed for it a chapel: in this chapel 
he placed three cixévas xopwAAwas, He is praised for his good deeds in 
extravagant language, and receives from his fellow-citizens many marks 
of distinction. Four insers. relate to the consecration of hair; seven more 
relate to descendants of Marcus Sempronius Clemens, to the third genera- 
tion —G. Fouckres, Basreliefa from Mantineia: Apollon, Marzyas, and the 
Muses (pp. 105-28; pls.1, a, 1). An important account and diseussion - 
of three reliefs discovered August 11,1887, One representa Apollon Kitha- 
raoidos seated with kithara in hand to left: Marsyas blowing the double 
pipe, in the attitude of Myron’s Marsyas, to right; in centre, a slave in 
Phrygian dress with drawn knife, ready to flay the satyr: each of the second 
and third reliefs represents three muses in grave and graceful attitudes, with 
psalterion, pipes, small kithara and yolumina, as attributes. These three 
reliefs undoubtedly formed three sides of a pedestal, the fourth being lost, 
of the statue of Leto and her children made by Praxiteles for Mantineia 
(Paus., VII. 9: éri r@ Bdbpe Mota cal Mapevas at\ay, where Moveat 
should be read for the Motea of the mzs.). They belong to the fourth cen- 
tury nc, and distinctly show the influence of Attic traditions, the Muses 
recalling figures in the frieze of the Parthenon: it would be hazardous to 
refer them to the hand of Praxiteles, though they may have been designed 
by him. The article contains several good remarks on the representations 
of Apollon and Marayas, and of the Muses, in Greek art—K. A. Myaanaz, 
Inscriptions from the Abropolia (pp. 129-52), Edited in modern Greek, 
are thirteen fragmentary inscriptions discovered in Noy. and Dec., 1887, 
on the Akropolis, east of the Parthenon, mainly under the crepidoma of 
the temple of Roma and Augustus. Nos. 1 and 2 are of the fifth century 
n. ¢., in the older alphabet; the remainder are of the fourth century B, ©. 
No. 1, of 28 lines, is a fragment of a decree in honor of Leonidas of Hali- 
Karnassos: probably of the time soon after the Sicilian expedition. No. 
2, of 16 lines, decree moved by Nikomachos: in a very imperfect condition. 
No. 3, of 15 lines, decree conferring proxenia on Lykon the Achaian, proba- 
bly before the Peace of Antalkidas. No, 4, of five lines, decree conferring 
proxenia on five citizens of Abydos here named: first quarter of fourth 
century 2.0. The inscription is surmounted by a relief representing armed 
Athena bareheaded and seated, with a standing female figure in an attitude 
perhaps of appeal. No.5, of 11 lines, part of a decree conferring proxenia, 
No. 6, of 2 lines, relates to an oath to be taken at Athens by the repre- 
sentatives of the Methymui, in the presence of the commissions of the allies 
(oiveipm) and of the Athenian generals and hipparchs ; the date is proba- 
bly B.c.378/7. No.7, of 14 lines, a decree proposed by Kallistratos, pro- 
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bably the great orator, in favor of Polychartides, and his son Alkibiades. 
No. 8, of 11 lines, decree conferring proxenia on Kallipos the Thessalian : 
it furnishes the earliest known use of the expression yropy otpanryaw, hith- 
erto found only in the spurious documents in the mes. of the Attic orators. 
No. 9, of 20 lines, confers proxenia on Theagenes of Naukratis in Egypt, 
in 349 nc. No. 10, of 9 lines, beginning of a decree proposed by Stra- 
tokles (about 310 5. c.). No. 11 is doubtful. No. 12, of 19 lines, decree 
in honor of Philonides for his émpéAcia ris repi rots éfnjfovs, B.C. 308. This 
is the earliest inscription in which the ephebic discipline is referred to, which 
figures prominently in inscriptions of the second century . c.; no other 
inscription of the period B, c. mentions the office of cabporurris trav édsjBuw, 
held by Philonides, No. 13, of 22 lines, fragment of an inventory of the 
Tapiot Tay tepiow YpyaTow THs “AGywdas Kai ray dAAwr Geav, of B.C. 3098/7; 
this inser. is, in part, a duplicate of one published by Foucart in Bulletin 
1878, p. 37.—P. FLoucarr], Note on an inscribed tele from the Akropolis 
(p.152). ‘The stele bears the following words, which were the beginning of 
an act of a guild of Artemisiastai in honor of Mousaios of Kyrene: of 
“Aprepunacrai Moveaiow Kupyvaioy, This guild was probably made up of 
foreigners in Athens, and the Artemis, who waa the patroness of theirthinsos, 
was probably a non-Hellenic form of this divinity. J. H. WRIGHT, 


BULLETTINO DELL’ IMP. ISTITUTO ARCHEOLOGICO GERMAN- 
ICO, SEZIONE ROMANA. Vol. II. No. 1.—W. Hever, On «a Portrait 
of Livia (pp. 6-15; pla.1, 11). The portrait-bust here published (pl. 1) is 
that of a Roman matron of about fifty, of the period of the Julian Em- 
perors, wearing a wig. Helbig recognizes in it a representation of Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius, of whom only mediocre portraits have until now 
been available, Livia if reproduced, (1) on a cameo at Wien, as sacerdoe 
Awpusti (Bernoulli, Rom, Ibon.,t. 27,2); (2) on a cameo at Firenze, where 
her head is placed by that of Tiberius (Bernoulli, t, 27, 8); (3) on several 
gems (Bernoulli, t. 27,1); and (4) on a famous cameo in Paris (Bernoulli, 
t. 40) in which she has the attributes of Ceres. The Viennese cameo 
strikingly resembles the published bust. On pl. 1 is published a bronze 
coin struck in 22 a. p. under Tiberius, with the inse. SALVS AVGVSTA, 
and a female portrait that must be that of Livia, and extremely char- 
acteristic. To be added to this list is a cameo (carnelian) mounted in 
a gold ring found near Podescia in Sabina and now in the Berlin Mu- 
seum, in which the head resembles that on the coin and also the marble 
bust. A greater or less abundance of natural hair enables Prof. Helbig 
to establish a chronological order in these portraits. Unlike any of them 
is n small bronze bust found near Neuilly-leRéal in Gallia Lugdunensis 
with the inscription: Liviae Auguetae Atespatus Oriri fil. v.a. lm. As it 
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was found with a corresponding bust of Augustus, the tithe Augusta, which 





she received only after his death appears strange. The divergence in type 
between this portrait and all the others is explicable on the supposition 
that it was executed by a second-rate provincial artist unfamiliar with the 
physical and intellectual characteristics of the Empress. The marble head 
shows Livia to have possessed great beauty, strength of character and will, 
and calm power. The lips are thin and the mouth sharply cut, the fore- 
head low, the nose strong, the eyes are cold, and the lower part of the face 
broad and firm. On pl. 1 is published « small bronze bust recently pur- 
chased by Sig. T. Castellani, which appears to represent, in the portraiture 
of Livia, an intermediary stage between the coin of 72 4. p. and the marble 
head.—G. Hexzex, Inscription found near the “ Galleria del Furlo” (pp. 
14-2()), The following inscription has been found on the Via Flaminia: 
VICTORIAE SACRVM | PRO SALVTEM IMP|M IVLIO- PHILIPPO 
FELICT| AVG PONT MAX TRIB POTIII|COS P PET M I//I/O/// 
LIPPO| NOBILISSIMO CAES PRINCIP! | IVWVENTVTIS ET MOTA- 
CILIAESE | VERE AVG MATRI CASTRORVM | MAIESTATIOVE 
EORVM | AVRELIVS: MYNATIANVS EVO;CATVS: EX COHORTE: 
Vi: PRETORIA PV PHILIPPIANA~ AGENS > AT | LATRVNCV- 
LVM: CVM MILITI|IBVS: N: XX- CLASSIS: PPR-R- RAVE|NATIS: 
P* V* FILIPPORVM DEVOTnum | MAIESTATIOVE - EORVM | 
DICATAM PRESENTE | afbiNO COS: VI- IDVS |, ete. The dedica- 
tion is made in 246 a. p., under the consulate of Presens and Albinus, 
for the safety of the Emperor M. Julius Philippus, ete., by Aurelius 
Munatianus, an evocafue, and 20 soldiers of the Ravennese fleet, placed 
under him for the suppression of brigandage in that purt of the Apen- 
nines, Prof. Henzen accentuates the difference between the evocati of the 
republican period (who were retired soldiers that took up arms again only 
of their free will or at the call of a leader for a Special purpose) and those 
of the imperial period (who formed a fixed hody—a militia of distinction), 
who were but slightly inferior to the centurion. The inseription is another 
proof of the prevalence of brigandage in Italy under the empire—CoxTE 
pt Mowaue, The Falisean antiquities found at Civita Castellana and Cor- 
chiano and the site of Fesennia (pp, 21-36; pl.rt). In this account 
description is first given of the discovery of a Faliscan temple near Civita 
Castellana—probably that of Juno Curites—with ita terracotta revetments 
of wooden (?) columns, and fragments of pediment-statues, in which Di 
Monale recognizes three distinet constructions - (a) a very early tempietto 
on the N.; (b) a temple dedicated to Orestes : (c) a building which proha- 
bly represents the reconstruction of the primitive temple [a more complete 
description of this temple is given, JOURNAL, vol. m1, pp. 461-64). The 
writer then seeks to eatablish the site of the ancient Fescennia, the neighborof 
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Falerii, placing it near Corchiano on a plateau called Vallone: the present 
village of Corchiano he considers to oceupy the siteof the arz. The neigh- 
borhood of Corchiano is rich in archeological remains. Faliscan inserip- 
tions and rock-cut tombs are numerous: the latter are often similar to those 
found at Castel d'Asso. A number of the landed proprietors of this region, 
on whose property the ancient nekropolis is situated, have recently made 
interesting discoveries in tombs which they have opened during the last 
year [ef. Journan, vol, m, p. 468].—W. Heusic, A gold fibula found 
near Palestrina (pp. 37-39). This fibula was purchased at Palestrina 
in 1871, and belongs to the class generally termed “ with the serpentine 
curve.” Such gold fibulae have been found only in tombs whose con- 
tents resemble that of the Regulini-Galassi tomb at Caere, and which 
may with certainty be attributed to the vi century nc. To the same 
stratum belong (1) a group of tombs excavated at Palestrina in 1805 by 
Prince Barberini, which yielded three gold fibulae similar to the present; 
(2) another tomb discovered in 1876 by the Signori Bernardini, in which 
an almost identical fibula was found ; (5) another was found in one of the 
earliest known tombe a camera at Chiusi (Mon. d. Fnat., x, t. 39°), whence 
came also a second, probably from the same stratum, Such fibulae have 
never been found in tombs containing Attic vases with black or red figures 
of the close of the vr or the v century. The age being ascertained, it is 
extremely important, as bearing the earliest known Latin inscription and 
showing « Latin manufacture at a period when it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish between what was imported and what was produced in the country. 
The fact that writing was used in the vi century by the inhabitants of 
Palestrina in their private life removes all improbability regarding the 
commercial treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians attributed by 
Polybios to the year 509 ». c—F. Dimmer, The inacription on the fibula 
from Palestrina (pp. 40-43). The inscription on the fibula described in the 
preceding paper rends: Manios: med: Fhe : Fhaked : Numasioi, “ Manios 
has made me for Numasios.” It is considerably more archaic than the 
earliest inscription hitherto known, that of the vase of Duenos, discovered 
and illustrated by Dressel (Ann. d. Fnat., 1880, p. 158, t. 2), though the 
differences in the form of the letters is but slight, It modifies the hitherto 
received division of Italian alphabets into two groups of which one is 
characterized by the sign @ instead of the Greek $ for the sound f (Etrus- 
ean, Umbrian, and Osean), the other by the vaw to indicate the same 
sound (Latin, Faliscan). Our inscription used the composit sign FB for 
the sound f, and we are Jed to suppose a new division of Italic alphabets 
into three croups according to the manner in which they replaced, not the 
discarded Chalkidic sign $, but the composit sign FB for f. The language 
of the inscription is as archaic as the writing. The reduplication of the 
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pertect of facio was known only in Oscan (tav. Bantina).—H., HeyYDEMARN, 

The love-darta of Eros (pp. 44-52). In comparison with the frequent 
mention in literature of the love-darts of Eros, their representations in 
Greco-Roman art are infrequent. Such a genre scene is given on a krater 
of the Hellenistic period at St. Petersburg (Tischbein, Vases Hamilton, 
1, 39); on a vase of the Iatta coll. at Ruvo; on the grent Hebe-vase at 
Berlin, No. 3257 (Gerhard, Apul. Vas.,t.#); on the Meleager vase of the 
Santangelo collection, All the vases are Hellenistic, To the Roman im- 
perial period belong (1) asarcophague at Salonika (Areh. #ig., 1857, t. 100) 
and (2) a carnelian owned by Martinetti. Similar scenes are represented 
in Pompeian frescos, and in a Roman fresco published by Winckelmann 
(Mon. ined., 114, p.157). In all these, Eros’ darts are aimed at mortals, 
but in others, like a stone from Selinous and a bronze relief from Corneto 
(Louvre), belonging to the period of the Diadochi, the shaft is launched 
into mid-air. 

VoL. I. No. 2.—G, B, pr Rosar and W. Henna, Addresses in memory 
of G. Henzen (pp, 65-75). At a meeting held in Rome in December, in 
commemoration of Professor Henzen, recently deceased, Comm. de Rossi 
and Prof. Helbig described the life and work of the illustrious epigraphist. 
and archeologist, whose career has been so intimate! y linked with the kis- 
tory of the German Archwological Institute during the last half-century, 
ever since he commenced to show the fruits of his studies with the great 
Borghesi, De Rossi confined himself to Henzen’s épigraphical labors: 
showed the great advance im scientific methods which is due to him, as 
illustrated especially in the Corpus I necrip. Latinarum. Prof. Helbig dwelt 
on i less-known, because earlier, side of Henzen’'s activity—his archieo- 
logical work. It was the unusual breadth of his learning that made his 
epigraphic work so complete and valuable, Tomaasi—Crcupent, Re- 
Jlectiona on the climate of ancient Rome (pp. 76-89). A research into the 
strength and extension of the malaria in the neighborhood of Rome in 
ancient times. The writer shows how many malarious sites in Central and 
Southern Italy were chosen for settlements, and uses the doctrine of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest to account for the acclimatization 
and vitality of the ancient populations, In Roma itself the diminution, 
since 1870, of the region affected by malaria, shows how much it can be 
“affected by a closer population. The Agro Romano was certainly in a 
healthier condition in ancient times, mainly on account of the immense 
drains found in almost all the tufa hills (in the Volsei, Latium, Etruria) 
built to convey away the waters that filtered through the sub-s0il—espe- 
cially from the lakes of Albano, Nemi, Martignano, and Bracciano, This 
mass of water pressing through the soil was carried off by a cunicular sys- 
tem of drainage consisting of an immense network of subterranean gal- 
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leries (shown by example at Forte Bravetta, between the Vie Aurelia and 
Portuense). The writer secks to prove, that a number of so-called violent 
deaths in Roman history may be referred to the natural cause of ma/erta, 
by adducing a number of examples during the Renaissance period in which 
death, which has always been attributed to poison, was in reality caused 
by malarial fever: «. g., the deaths of Alexander VI ( Borgia), of Giovanni 
and Garcia, sons of Cosimo I, of Francesco I de’ Medici and Bianca Capello, 
ete-—F, Strupsicexa, An archaic bronze statue belonging to Prince Seiarra 
(pp. 90-109; pls.rv,1v*,v). This important archaic Greek statue, though 
found in Roma as early as the beginning of the last century, has never 
been suitably reproduced or described. In the Barberini inventory of 
1738 it ia described as un idolo etruseo; even Winckelmann considered it 
Etrusean, and has been followed even lately by Prof. Milani. Prof. Helbig 
has often referred to it, however, asa Greek work. The statue is 1.11 met. 

high, and the plates give a front and a side view of it, as well as two en- 
larged reproductions of the head. It represents a very youthful victor in 
the games, probably a youth from the Peloponnesos, and was executed 
apparently about the time of the Persian wars by a Peloponnesian artist 
related more or less to the school of Sikyon, being one of the earliest works 
east by this school—the very earliest we know of being the Apollon Phile- 
sios by Kanachos, which dates from the Lxx Olympiad, The restorations 
are, mainly, the top of the head, the right hand and forearm, the left arm 
with the horn of plenty, both feet from above the ankles, The figure un- 
doubtedly belongs to the series of so-called “Apollo” statues of the archaic 
period like the Strangford (Aiginstan school), Piombino, and Payne- 
Knight (Kanachos) “Apollos,” and those from the temple of Apollon 
Ptoos. The writer places it in the time that elapsed between the Apollon of 
Kanachos and the sculptures of Olympia, and compares it to the statue by 
Stephanos in the Villa Albani—aA. Mav, Excavations at Pompeti, 1885-86 
(pp. 110-88; pl. v1). Reg. 8. ins. 2,0.38,39 > house of Joseph 1, In 1885-86 
the excavations on the southern edge of Pompeii uncovered again the bouse 
called “of Joseph I,” already excavated in 1767-69, and described by 
Mazois. It is evidently one of the most important of the city. Its ground- 
plan is almost rectangular, and is perfectly clear. The front (atrium and 
its chambers) remains, essentially, from the period of the first decorative 
style, though but little decoration of that time is extant. The first re- 
‘construction affected not the atrium but the parts back of it; and the 
middle and lower stories remain from this period: later the atrium was 
rebuilt, The paintings belong to various periods. In the Lararium is 
A representation of the two Genii of the house, male and female. Near 
the entrance are frescos of a Nereid on a marine panther; Europa on the 
bull; flying Erotes. On an inner wall in the left wing is a fresco: a tem- 
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ple im antia() stands in the background, and before it are two figures 
having between them a statue of Harpokrates., Underneath this is a gar- 
den-scene. The parts of the house placed behind the atrium, built, painted, 
and adorned with mosaic pavements in the Republican period are reached 
by a corridor with wall-lecoration in the second style, The tablinum fists 
seven frescos in the latest style, in bad preservation—G, Lianawa, On 
the inscription of the Praenestine fibula (pp, 139-40). Some grammatical 
remarks on the inscription. Numasioi is only the second example known of 
a dative singular in oi. Fefaked is the first example of the reduplicated 
form in archaic Latin—jeked heing the form known. Both these are how- 
ever founded on the results of historical grammar, and the inscription 
might well be a learned recent combination. The writer proposed, how- 
ever, an hypothesis which would obviate the difficulties connected with the 
singularity of these forma—the fibula may have been an mantfac- 
ture for the Roman market.—W. Hewzey, Epigraphie Miscellanea (pp. 
141-45). Publication of a fragment of the Acts of the Arval Brothers, 
and an inscription relating to the Castellum agiae Cloudie—W. Henne, 
An Etruscan mirror, A wnique subject is represented on this mirror. Two 
hoplites are seated with an oblong board on their knees, playing a game: 
they appear to be Achilleus (inser. 3¥..) and Ains, 
A. L. FROTHINGILAM, Jn. 


EPHMEPIZ APXAIOAOCIKH, JOURNAL OF THE ARCH-EOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1887. No, 1.—D. Puriios, Inscriptions 
Jrom Eleusis (contin.). 30, This is an Inscription in honor of Demai- 
netos, who was strategos over the region about Eleusis in the archonships 
of Chairephon, Diokles, and Aischron. He had aileo acted as envoy to 
King Philip V and the Aitolian lenge, The dates of these archos are 
not fixed, but the inscription is here referred to a time not long after 220 
B. C.—HB. Srags, Inscription from Epidauros. This inseri ption is dated by 
the names of Aigialeus, strategos of the Achaian league, and Dionysios, 
priest at Epidauros, These names are, however, unknown, but Aigialeus 
was probably general after the liberation of Corinth by Arutos. The Epi- 
daurians and the Corinthians being at variance con cerning their boundary, 
one hundred and fifty-one judges were sent by the Megarians to decide 
the matter. Of these, fifty were Hylleis, fifty-one Pamphyloi, and fifty 
Dymanes, The Corinthians were pot aatistied with their decision, so 
thirty-one of the snme judges (ten Hylleia, eleven Pamphyloi, and ten 
Dymanes) returned and settled the boundary, the details of which are 
given, followed by the names of the 151 judges.—P. Grorator, Tnaerip- 
tions from the Akropolis. 1, This is another fragment of the list of choragic 
victories part of which was published in the preceding number (ef. €.'L. A., 
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11, 97le). Victories under Aristophon (350 n. c. = OL 112. 3) and Kephi- 
sophon (329 8. o.) are here recorded. The tragic poet Theophilos and the 
actors Thettalos (7) and Athenodoros are mentioned. wu. This is part of 
an account handed in by a committee of three appointed to superintend 
the making and placing of two figures of Nike and perhaps some other 
works, The inecription appears to belong to the time between 436 and 
403 5.c, 11. This is part of a decree in honor of « foreigner, Python, 
who is to receive a crown, and be enrolled as an Athenian citizen. The 
inscription belongs apparently to the end of the fourth century B. ©. Then 
three inseriptions were found near the Erechtheion.—B. Srass, Statwette 
af Athena from the Akropolia (pl. 4). This bronze figure is 0.37 m, in 
height. It is made of two thin pieces of bronze which were joined by 
rivets down the front and back. Thus, a figure in the round is made of 
two hollow reliefs. The figure is upright, with the right foot slightly 
advanced: it is fully draped, and a large aegis covers her shoulders, breast, 
and left side: her hair is encircled with a band, and falls down her back, 
while on each side one lock falls forward upon her shoulders: both fore- 
arms are slightly extended toward the front: the right hand is open, but 
the left is wanting. Pl, 4 gives two views of the figure, besides a section 
of one side, The work iz archaic, but of great excellence. The figure 
still retains traces of silver adornment and of gilding —T. SorHov.es, 
Monuments of Archaic Style (pla. 1,2). On pl. 1 an archaie marble torso 
is published of the type commonly called Apollo, This torso was found 
near the orphan asylum of Chatzekostas, and may have been a sepulchral 
monument, The propbrtions of this torso are broader and rounder than 
those of the Apollo of Tenea or of Thera. This type has been referred 
to Dipoinos and Skyllis, but it seems to antedate them, unless they lived 
earlier than is generally supposed. Similar in execution to this figure is 
the marble torso of a horseman published on pl. 2. This was found, with 
several fragments of horses, in the excavations on the Akropolis. Parts 
of horses are here published. Both this work and that of pl. 1 show con- 
siderable similarity in style to the Moschophoros of the Akropolis. It is 
suggested that the roundness of these works may arise from the habitual 
use of poros stone, the softness of which made angularity less ensy.—T. 
Sornou.es, A Bronze Head of Archaic Style (pl. 3), A bronze head from 
the Akropolis is published (see Romaides, Muaées d' Athines, pl. 145). The 
pointed beard, the treatment of the hair, and the general appearance of 
the head warrant us in attributing this head to the last part of the sixth 
or the beginning of the fifth century n.c. Though the head has some 
points of similarity with the Aiginetan sculptures, it shows much more 
individuality —A. Srscnorkanxrr, A Supplement to the List of Athenian 
Archons. An inscription from near the Erechtheion is published. The 
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inscription, part of which is lost, was set up by the senate and people in 
honor of some one who had been kanephoros to Dionysos in the archon- 
ship of Seleukos, to the same god in the archonship of Herakleodoros, and 
also to the Mother of the gods. Selewkos occurs also in C.J. .A., u, 628, 
where Aischrion is also mentioned. Herakleodoros probably came after 
Seleukos, about Ol. 175.—S. A. Koumasoupes, Inseriptions of Athens and 
Thisbe. A facsimile is given of a stone found in the excavations at the 
Olympieion. The stone is a segment of a wheel which was adorned with 
radiating laurel-leaves, between which were round holes, Near the edge 
of the wheel is the inscription £2 TAAIONB in characters of the last years 
of the Makedonian power. To what this measurement refers, is unknown. 
A similar inscription is published 'Ed, Apy., 1862, p. 146, pL 18. An in- 
scription from Thisbe is published, giving the name and titles of the 
Emperor Caracalla ns honored by the senate and people of the Thisbeans. 
—A. 8. Koumanoupes, Dikusts' Tablets, Three bronze dikasts’ tablets 
are published in facsimile. Of these, two were found in tombs near Spata, 
the third N. E, from Athens—Cormoenoa. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1887. Nos. 5-6.—Evc. Mustz, Ps 
trarch and Simone Martini (Memmi) (pp. 99-107 ; pl. 13). The friendship 
between the great poet and the great Sienese painter is well known. A 
singular proof of it exists in the frontispiece of a manuscript of Vergil in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, reproduced on pl. 13, which is the result 
of the collaboration of the two friends, The sm. belonged to Petrarch, and 
he persuaded Simone to paint, at its beginning, a miniature representing, 
above, Vergil reclining under a tree, seeking inspiration while the com- 
mentator, Servius, is shown pointing him out to Aeneas; and, below, scenes 
symbolizing the other works of the poet—the Georgiea and the Eologae. 
The inscriptions are in the handwriting of Petrarch. M. Mintz also studies 
& fresco by Simone in the porch of Nétre-Dame-des-Doms at Avignon, now 
destroyed, which contained a portrait of Laura.—E. Porrrer, Unpublished 
painted vases of the Ravestein Musewn at Brussels (pp, 108-15; pls. 14-15), 
Among the vases given by M.de Meester de Ravestein to the Museum at 
Brussels are a number with artists’ signatures hitherto unpublished: an 
amphora by Nikosthenes, found at Caere, belonging to the series with the 
dancing Seilenos and the yapos; cup by Hieron with Dionysiac scenes; 
a cup with the name of Leagros; another with that of Tieson—not the 
painter but a favorite of the v century ; nnother, found near Cuere, with 
the name of Panaitios, ete. M. Pottier also publishes (pl. 14, No. 1) an 
archaic vase with white ground, which belongs to an interesting small class 
of which the cup of Arkesilaos and that of Polyphemos blinded by Ogye- 
seus, both in the Louvre, are the best-known examples, and many of which 
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contain banquet-ecenes—G, Barsr, The excevationa of Siverakaia (Cau- 
ensus) (pp. 116-23; pl.16). Among the most interesting of the many 
discoveries in Asiatic Russia, which have of late been disclosing unsus- 
pected developments of Greek and Greeco-Barbaric art, are those made 
in a tumulus at Siverskaia, by the river Kouban, on the Black Sea, near 
Ekaterinodar. The tumulus was opened by some Cossncks in 1881, and 
the objects found were purchased for the Historical Museum of Moscow. 
The lower hemispherical tumulus is o Scythian fourgane accumulated at 
a far earlier date than the upper one, which is dated about 100 5, c, by 
two gold coins of Patrisades, king of the Bosporos. The most important 
of the objects are: a glass skyphos with two handles, with a gold mounting 
and adorned with chains, carneliuns and gold circlets (pl. 16); another 
glass atyphoa with a simpler decoration (pl. 16) and the gold mounting of 
a third vase; a large gold plaque with a mythological subject of barbarous — 
style in relief; two smaller plaques with griffins in repowssé relief, A 
long description of the cireumstances of the discovery is quoted from the 
Director of the Museum, M. Sisoff; and M. Bapst then considers the various 
objects in detail, limiting himself, in this first paper, to the two glass cups 
with their remarkably rich decoration which are reproduced on pl. 16.— 
R. Mowat, A bronze figurine with Aorned helmet (pp. 124-31; pl. 17). 
The figure is that of a bearded man with ecuirass and helmet, whose raised 
right hand originally rested on a lance, and whose advanced and closed 
left hand doubtless held a parazonium. It is said to have been found near 
Bayonne, and is now in the Museum of St. Germain. It is evidently a 
portrait, and the writer is disposed to see in it the Virtus Auguati repre- 
sented with the lineaments of Posthumius (258 a.p.). Singular are, the 
three bull-horns on the helmet, the Medusa-head on the pectoral, and the 
figure of the bull in high-relief on the lower part of the cuirass, The bull 
was the emblem of several Roman legions, and in this case the statuette 
was probably a votive offering of the V7 Awguata, The horns are the 
typical attribute of the national Gallic helmet (ef. Diodoros Sikelos, vy. 
30), Posthomius was ealuted emperor in Gaul in 258.—S. Repsaca, 
Riemarks on the Apotheosts of Homer, a marble basrelief in the British Mu- 
seum (pp. 132-87; pl.18). This basrelief, found at Bovillae toward the 
middle of the xvii century, has been often published but always insuf- 
ficiently. M. Reinach does not enter into all the questions raised by this 
work, but leaves aside the lower row—the Apotheosis proper—where the 
fivures are all identified by inscriptions, to consider mainly the second and 
third rows of figures. The scene i¢ Mt. Parnassos, at the summit of which 
#eua reclines, while the Muses are below him, M. Reinach remarks that 
Greek art did not individualize the Muses, giving attributes and arts to 
each. This was begun only by Alexandrian art, and the tradition was 
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but slowly formed. In the figure usually called Melpomene, he sees 
Mnemosyne, the mother of the Muses, and in the so-called Pythia, the 
Muze Thalia. Instead of dating this work from the Roman period, M. 
Reinach considers it to be a work of the second century B.c. According 
to him, the inscription was engraved near Smyrna between 120 and 180 
B.c.—M. Prov, Two drawings of the XL century in the treasury of Sami- 
Etienne at Auxerre (pp. 138-4; pls. 19, 20). The two line-drawings here 
described and reproduced evidently come from a miseal of the first half 
of the xm century. In each there is « large central compartment sur- 
rounded by a large number of smaller ones. In one, the Crucifixion is in 
the centre, with scenes of the Passion and Resurrection around it. In the 
other, the Apocalyptic scene is reproduced, with Christ and the four Living- 
Creatures in the centre, and the 24 Elders around him.—A. Dasicover, 
Engraved stone representing a Gaul (pp, 145-46), Description of a ear- 
donyx engraved with » head and the inseription VIRIOV. The style is 
analogous to that of a number of Gallic coins, though it is the first time 
that an engraved stone of this style with portrait and name has been 
found. A relation is suggested with the chief Viridvoix mentioned im 
Cesar's Commentaries, 

Nos. 7-8.—(G. Barar, The excavationa at Siverakaia (oont. (pp. 147-49; 
pls. 21,22). Publication of a silver dish and a gold plaque. The dish is 
of silver gilt worked in repowsaé with a delicate and tasteful decoration: 
a central rosette is surrounded by acanthus leaves from which springs, at 
intervals, a double volute which alternates with a female winged bust in 
forming the decoration of the portion between the rosette and the border, 
which consists of an egg-and-dart moulding. This patera from the Caucasus 
has no affinity with those found in Ky pros, Assyria and Italy. Very dif- 
ferent in style is the gold plaque ( phaleron) in which a mythological scene 
is represented in repouaat in a most rude and barbarous style, much later 
in date than any other object in the collection, which should, with that 
exception, be attributed to talented Greek metal-workers.—L. CouRAJOD, 
New acquisitions of the department of sculpture and works of art of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance at the Museum af the Louvre (wp. 150-1; pl. 23). 
Publication of a marble bust of Ferdinand I of Aragon, King of Naples, 
purchased in 1586 in Rome from the artist Simonetti, The realistic and 
powerful modelling points to the Lombardo- Venetian region, Naples or 
Sicily. In fact, itcame from Naples, The figure is in the Italian costume of 
the middle and close of the xv cent. The eyes are hard, the mouth sensual, 
the nose clean-cut. MC. identifies itasthe portrait of Ferdinand lof Aragon 
(1458-94), by comparing it with two silver coins, two portraits in a ms, of 
the Bib. Nat. (Fonda Latin, 12947}, one in a second ms. of the same library 


(Fonds Latin, 12946) and another in a Viennese ws. of Cicero, containing 
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an equestrian statue. M. C. also gives a short sketch of the North Italian 
artists who imported Renaissance art into the kingdom of Naples during 
the second half of the xv cent—H. pe GeymMitLuer, Bromante and the 
restoration of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milone (pp. 162-77 ; pls. 24, 25). 
M. de G. publishes a drawing which, in his opinion, proves Bramanfe to 
be the architect of the Renaissance portion of the church of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie at Milano, and which he considers worthy of consideration in 
view of the contemplated restoration of that monument. The drawing iz 
much retouched and incorrect in many details. Underneath are the remnins 
of the original, by Bramante’s own hand, restored on pl. 25. The drawing 
belongs to the Accademia Rajfuello at Urbino. It indicates different stages 
in the artist's conception of the monument.—H. Bazin, The Roman Her- 
cules and the Gallo—Roman Hercules (pp. 178-81; pl. 26). Two bronzes 
of Hercules are published which were found at Vienne in 1866. The first 
represents not the Dis pater of the Gauls—the god with the hammer—but 
the Roman Hercules with lion-skin and skyphos, and is of great artistic 
merit. The second is stiff Gallic work, in which the god is dressed in the 
saqum, ajacket and tights [—A. Choisy, The excavations at Susa and ancient 
Persian Art(pp.182-97), Thissecond paper M. Choisy devotes toan analysis 
of the results obtained by M. Dieulafoy in his study of Persian architecture 
us expressed in his work J Art Antique de la Perse. This is done under the 
heads: vaulted constructions; constructions in stone and wood: the laws of 
proportion, M. Choisy accepts Dieulafoy's very questionable attribution of 
the palaces of Sarvistan and Firuzabad to the Achaimenidai instead of the 
Sassanidai, thas making them 800 or 900 yearsolderthan they have hitherto 
been considered to be. He also adopte his theory of the wooden origin of the 
Greek orders—A. DE Coampratx and P. Gavcnery, Works of architee- 
ture and aculplure executed for Jean de Franec, due de Berry (pp. 198-202) 
(contin.). This paper treats of the palace and the Sainte Chapelle of Bourges- 
In 1371, the duke ordered the erection of a mortuary chapel inthe Cathedral 
of Bourges. He also undertook to rebuild the old palace of the viscounts 
of Bourges. The palace was most imposing. It comprised three halls, one of 
which, the grande salle, was the largest in the kingdom, with the exeeption 
of the hall of the palace in Paris. He did not finish the work. Only a few 
vestiges now remain. The small old palace is now occupied by the Pre- 
feeture. The Sainte Chapelle of the palace was dedicated in 1405. 

Nos. 9-10.—A. pe Coamreaux and P. Gaucnery, Works of arehitee- 
ture and sculpture executed for Jean de France, duc de Berry (contin.) (pp. 
203-12; pl. 28). This paper treats, first, of the Sainte-Chapelle at Bourges, 
which was similar to that built at Champmol by the duke of Burgundy, 
Philippe-le-Hardi: it was larger than that of Paris, and was divided into 


five equal rectangular bays ending in an apse opening out of a regular 
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demi-hexagon. The sculptured and painted decorations were extremely 
rich, including thirteen superb painted windows, carved sereen and stalls, 
the altar with its statues, ee. The duke made many additions to and 
accumulated many artistic treasures in the Hitel de Nese in Paris and his 
Chiteau at Bicétre—M. SCHWESBTHAL, The image of Niobe and the altar 
of Zeus Hypatos on Mount Sipylos (pp, 213-32 ; pl. 29). Following Her- 
mann’s opinion, that the mountain gorge which divides the Sipylos and is 
called Jarit-Koia is the ancient Achelotis and that by following the tor- 
rent's course it would be possible to find the N iobe, Herr Schweisthal con- 
siders that he has discovered it in a natural rock-formation not far from 
the entrance to the Jarié-Kaic. It is seen not in silhouette but in relief, 
as was to be expected from the passage in Pausanias. It could be seen 
from the ancient road between Magnesia and Sardis.—P. pr NOLHAC, 
Some illuminated sss, of the ancient Fonds Vatican (pp. 233-37). Enumera- 
tion of some Vutican mss, with miniatures. A Greek wa, of Ptolemy ( Vat. 
gr., 1291) executed in 814 a. p. has miniatures in classic style. The inter- 
esting Latin ass, are as follows: 3198, 3199, 3203, 4207, 3209, 3211, 3219, 
$220, 3225, 3240, 3242, 3247, 3951, d255, 3272, 3286, 3205, 9297, 3305, 
d350-31, 3392, 3335, 3337, 3340, 3344, 3348, 3565, $436, 3373, 3376, F406, 
416. Of especial importance are: 3330-8331, the 3rd and 4th decades of 
Livy transeribed by Poggio in 1453 and 1455; an illustrated Terence of the 
XTI-X11 cent, (3305); a portrait of Petrarch (3198); the series of Latin 
poets written by the famous Pom ponius Laetus, all illuminated by the same 
hand (3264, 3279, 3285, $302), especially the last, a Silius Italicus.—E. 
Revitiour, Statue of a dog in the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre (pp. 
238-44; pl.31). The dog played an important part in the life, and also 
in the art of the Ancient Empire in Egypt, and is not met at a later date. 
It is an instance of the passion of the early Egyptians for the reproduc- 
tion of domestic life, Lepsius’ Denkmiiler ia examined for representations 
of dogs. The statue of a dog illustrated on pl. 31 is a recent acquisition 
of the Louvre and the only known example in Egyptian art-—E, Mout 
srEer, The reliquary of the True Cross in the treasury of Gran (pp. 245-49; 
pl. $2). An enumeration is given of reliquaries of the Cross in the form 
of paintings. To this important group of Byzantine reliquaries belongs 


that of the treasury of Gran. It is composed of plaques of gold and gilt 
silver nailed to a wooden back plaq gold 


i metal arnbesque work, with some rathes 
rk of the x1 century, and it is eonjpectared 
to have been carried off fron Constantinople to Hungary in 1204,—8. 
Kersacu, The draped Venua of the Lowore (pp. 250-52; pl.30). This is 
a monograph on the so-called Venus Genetriz of the Louvre, secompanied 
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by a plate giving both a front and side view of the upper part of the figure, 
M. R. takes occasion to deny that the use of transparent drapery in Greek 
statuary denotes a late period. In 1873, Bernouilli gave a list of 39 replicas 
of this type: M. R. here gives a list of over seventy, of which 44 are of 
marble, 2 in relief, 4 of bronze, 16 of terracotta, and 4 engraved stones. It 
is an Attic type of the school of the fourth century. 

Nos. 11-12.—A. Hiron De VinLErosse, Handle of a bronze amphora 
tn the museum of the Louvre (pp. 263-66 - pl. 38). The Etruscan bronze 
handle here published is ornamented with a Gorgon of a period near to 
that of the primitive terror-striking type. The mouth is open, the tomgue 
hanging, the hair in long ringlets falling over in front: the broad bod y is 
covered with serpent-scales and ends in two serpents which curl around to 
meet the vase. It was purchased in Italy by Baron Ch. Davillier, and its 
mate is in the Museum of Nimes, M. de Clercq possesses in his collection 
4 similar bronze handle of even finer style, found in Kilikia: Gorgon’s 
body is seen sideways, has four wings, and is covered by a short tunic, and 
reptiles with griffin-heads take the place of the serpents on the Louvre han- 
dle.—J. Marraa, Note on a terracotta Siren found at Vulei (pp. 267-70; 
pl 34), This terracotta is now in the Cabinet des Méduilles (Bib. Nat.). 
Tt belongs to the first period of Hellenized Etruscan art, in the ¥ century, 
is painted with the primitive simple coloring, and is of a style similar to 
early Greek terracottas, The upper part of the figure is that of a woman 
with wings added to the arms; the lower part, that of'a bird. The differ- 
ent meanings attached to the Siren or the Hurpy in antiquity are dwelt 
upon.—S. Reracu, The draped Venus of the Louvre (contin.) (pp. 271— 
85). The list of replicas is finished by the enumeration of 8 coins. The 
study of the replicas shows: (1) that the Paris statue gives an exact idea 
of the original; the restoration of the hand holding the apple is justified ; 
the archaic head without stephane approximates the original: (11) that a 
certain number of replicas are probably portraits: (111) that it is not cer- 
tain that, in the original, one of the breasts was uncovered, Of the four 
theories regarding the Venue Genetriz—that it is (1) a replica of the statue 
of Arkesilaos, (2) a replica of the Garden Aphrodite of Alkamenes, (3) a 
work of the Alexandrian period, (4) referable to an original by Praxi- 
teles—M. Reinach adopts a fusion of opinions (2) and (4). The archaic 
character of the head indicates 9 fifth-century type, and this is supported 
by the numerous replicas among the Myrina terracottas, He says: “I 
recognize in it a type probably created by Alkamenes, reproduced, with 
modifications that we cannot specify, by Praxiteles, and then imitated both 
by the koroplasts of Asia Minor and by the artists of the Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman periods. M. R. recapitulates the career of Praxiteles and 
shows his relations to older masters—L. Counasop, Some bronze Seulp- 
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tures of Filarete (pp. 286-90; pl. 39). A basrelief in the Ambras colleo- 
tion. at Wien is described. The principal subject is a boxing-match he- 
tween Odysseus and Iros, while four draped men (among them Antinous) 
and one woman (Penelope?) are spectators. It is framed by a portico in 
xv-century style. The style is the same as that of the panels of the doors 
of St. Peter by Filarete. On pl. 39 is reproduced a negro’s head in bronze 
which served as a steam-blower—an invention of Filarete (at Venezia in 
the Correr Museum). The workmanship is primitive—Cu. og Loxas, The 
reliquary of Pepin of Aquitaine in the freasury of the Abbey af Conquea in 
Howergue (contin.) (pp. 291-97 ; pla. 37,38). The reliquary is in the shape 
of a rectangular coffer or edifice, with high gabled roof. On the front is 
the figure of Christ crucified, below whom are the Virgin and St. John, all 
executed in red repoussé gold: on the back is a decoration of arcades: on 
the roof are eagles in red gold: on the left end is a silver-gilt repoussé 
plaque with the figure of St. John: this and the apostle on the right end 
were taken from the reliquary of Begon, The reliquary was evidently 
made over, perhaps as late as the xv1 cent. - there are enamels of various 
kinds and ages: the original is probably a French work. A number of 
ancient engraved stones (13) were used.—E. Miiwrz, Inedited jrescos of 
the x7V century in the Chartreuse of Villeneuve (Gard) (pp. 208-303: pls. 
#9, 36). These interesting frescos are published for the first time. They 
belong to » date slightly after the middle of the century. A short memoir 
on the subject by M. Brune, the author of the water-colors from which the 
plates were made, is given.—F'roenner, The marriage of Pan, terracotta. 
of the Spitzer collection (pp. 3045 - pl. 40). This terracotta, thus inter- 
preted, represents « subject so rare that only one other monument (a bronze} 
reproduces it, Pan is dancing, holding Selene, while Eros is in front with 
a torch, and « goat dances attendance behind. [This seems to be among 
the worst forgeries yet published. En,]—Ep, F LoUEST, The Gallic ham- 
mer-god (pp. 306-12), This is an answer to a paper by M. Bazin in the 
preceding number on two statuettes of Hercules, in which he proves the 
existence of the large hammer with small radiating hammers behind the 
head of the figure. A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jn. 


JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. If. 
1887. No. 2,—M. Maver, Amazon-group (pl.7). A marble group in the 
Casino of the Villa Borghese is published and discussed. ‘The group is 
somewhat less than half life-size, and represents & mounted Amazon riding 
‘ver (Wo prostrate opponents. In spite of the inferior workmanship, the 
group reminds us of the copies of the gift of Attalos to the Athenians, and 
appears to be a copy of part of that assembly of statues —F, Dimer 
Silver ornaments from Kypros (pl. 8). In « grave in Polis-tisChrysok 
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were found, together with various smaller objects and several vases, several 
fragments of what seems to have been a silver girdle. Same of the frag- 
ments and « reconstruction of the girdle are here published. The girdle 
consisted of rectangular plates of silver from which hung silver tassels, 
The plates are joined together with hinges and adorned with meanders and 
palmetto-patterns which form, us it were, a frame for sphinxes and a figure 
of a man or deity holding two animals in each hand, The arrangement 
of the figures is strictly heraldic. These ornaments show plainly the in- 
fluence of Oriental art, but the girdle seems to be a Kyprian work of the 
latter part of the sixth century 8.c.—F, Hausen, On the Titbingen Bronze. 
This bronze was explained by v. Schwabe (Jahrbuch, 1856, p. 163 ff, pl. 
0) as a charioteer, but certain flat places on the left arm, as well as the 
position of the arm, make it probable that the figure held a shield. The 
figure is here explained as a hoplitodromos in the act of turning in the 
diaulos, Four vase-paintings and a stater of Kyzikos are published in 
confirmation of this theory. The bronze may possibly be a copy of the 
statue of Epicharmos érAcrofpopeir dorxieravros by Kritios and Nesiotes.— 
E. Lowy, Two Reliefs in the Villa Albani (3 figs). A relief (No. 160) 
representing two large figures, one male and one female, and a smaller 
mile figure, was called by Welcher and Kekulé (Akad. Mus,, No, 180) a 
sepulchral monument, It is here interpreted as a votive relief to Ask- 
lepios. A second relief (No. 147, Zoegu, Bassirilievi, 1, pl. 18, p. 72 42) 
represents a large female figure, with an oinochoe and a bowl, followed by 
three smaller figures. Zoega thought an offering to Asklepios was repre- 
sented: the opinion is here advanced, that the figure with the libation 
corresponds to the figure often seen on other reliefs apparently offering 
the libation to a hero who stands opposite her. These relief are both of 
Attic origin. A third relief (from Epidauros) is published, which repre- 
sents Asklepios and Hygieia seated, while a youth stands before them 
holding a bowl toward them in his right hand while his left hand holds 
his horse, beside which stands a boy—H. Hrvpemanw, Seilenos before 
Midas. A short description of seven vase-paintings representing scenes of 
this myth is given. One of these, representing the capture of Seilenos 
(Mus, Naz. in Naples, No. 1851) is here published for the first time.—K. 
Wersicke, The Triton of Tanagra. Three Tanagraean coins of the time 
of the Antonines represent a statue of Dionysos and a Triton, Wolters 
(Arch. Zig, 1885, p. 263 ff.) has shown that the Triton mentioned by Pau- 
sanias was not a work of art, but a preserved sea-monster. Pausanins says 
the Triton was headless, whereas the figure on the coins has ahead. This 
is here explained by supposing that the legend of the Triton destroyed by. 
the followers of Dionysos gives in symbolic form an account of the intro-. 
duction of the worship of Dionysos and the abandoning of that of the 
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sea-god. In that ease, the Triton on the coins would be an old symbol of 
Tanagra, not a representation of the marvel described by Pausanias—F. 
Koerp, The Origin of high-relief among the Greeks, High-relief was not 
developed by the Greeks from low-relief, but had a different origin. The 
earliest known high-reliefs are those of the metopes of Selinous. Metopes, 
however, were once openings between beams: in these openings statues 
were placed, Then the statues were hewn from the same block as their 
background whieh now filled the whole opening, and thus high-relief was 
developed from sculpture in the round. Pediment-figures and the sculp- 
ture of metopes are subject to nearly the same conditions; consequently, 
figures in the round were used before reliefs for the decoration of pediments. 
Ancient pediment-reliefs do not prove the contrary of this, for their dimen- 
sions are small and their material so poor as to preclude the use of eculpture 
in the round in the few eases in which such reliefs are known —H. Hevy- 
DEMANN, Helaira Kallipygos. A vase-painting of the Museo Nazionale 
(No, 2855) is published, Two youths are reclining upon a kéiné, while be- 
fore them stands an hetaira in nearly the posture of the so-called Aphrodite 

Kallipygos. This reealls the thirty-ninth Hetaira-epistle of Alkiphron. 

The so-called Aphrodite probably represents an hetaira, On o vase for- 

merly in the Hope-collection (Arch. Anz, 1849, p. 98 £.) a satyr is grouped 

with 2 bacchante standing in much the same posture as that of the hetnira 

upon the vase here published.—R, O, Scammpr, On the Sarcophagus-relief 
in the Villa Albani, Zoega, Baas. 1,52. Upon this relief, which represents 

the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, a youth in Phrygian costume is repre- 

sented carrying a torch and ajar. This figure is here explained as Gany~ 

medes, with reference to Euripides, Jph. Aul., 1040 ff—Bisuo0aRaPHy. 

No. 8.—A. Conze, Bronze Statuette of Hermea (pl. 9). A statuette in the 
possession of Herr v. Radowitz, German ambassador at Constantinople, is 
published and discussed. The figure is about 25 centimetres high. Hermes 
stands resting his weight on his right leg. In his right hand he holds a 
ram's horn, In his left hand he probably held a caduceus, The eyeballs, 
lips, and nipples were of silver, but this had been broken away except from 
the eyes. The figure once wore a chlamys which was probably of silver, 
and was so arranged as to cover a large oblong hole in the back. The arms 
Were cast separately and attached to the shoulders. ‘This attractive figure 
is of late Greek workmanship, It was formerly in the possession of a Turk 


in Yemen, but its previous history is unknown,—Fr. SrupstczKa, Antenor 


the Son of Humares and the History of Archaie Painting. 1. A Work of 
Antenor (pl. 10; 13 cuts), An inscription upon a fragment of a pedestal 
found upon the Akropolis mentions Nearchos as dedientor and Antenor, 
son of Eumares, as artist. The inscription is published by Kabbadias 
(E®. “Apx., 1886, pl, 4, p. 81) and by Robert (Hermes, 1887, p. 129 #f.). 
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Tt is here given in facsimile. The pedestal is shown to have consisted of a 
foundation upon which stood an upright stele surmounted by a kymation 
and a flat plinth. Upon this stood a “Spes”™ figure of Parian marble, 
several fragments of which have been found. The execution is careful 
and elegant. The garment of the figure is adorned with maeander patterns 
and stars or rosettes of red and green. Robert thought the Nearchos men- 
tioned was the vase-painter of thatname. Several examples of dedications 
by vase-painters are discussed, and facsimiles of three inscriptions are given. 
Tt seems, however, that the offerings dedicated by them were their own 
works rather than statues. Besides, the only extant vase of Nearchos seems 
to belong to the first third of the sixth century, and the statue of Antenor 
with its inseription belongs toa later time, about 540 or 530, Antenor was, 
then, a well-known master when he made the group of Harmodioe and Aris- 
togeiton. His father Eumares was probably the painter whom Pliny $5.36 
calls Humarum Atheniensem. 11. Pliny'a Account of the Earliest Painters. 
Tf Eumares was the father of Antenor, he must have flourished about the 
time of Solon, This agrees with the date assigned to him by Pliny. Pliny’s 
accountofearly artists is not so worthless as Robert (Archaologisehe Marchen) 
thinks. Pliny probably derived his information indirectly from Polemon, 
Inventions are apparently ascribed by him to the earliest artists in whose 
extant works they are found. The earliest paintings he knew were Corin- 
thian and Sikyonian, consequently Pliny (35.15) mentions Corinth and 
Sikyon as the places where painting was said to have been invented. In 
the same way the earliest use of red color is ascribed to Ekphantos of 
Corinth, after whom (35.56) Eumares is mentioned as the firet who dis- 
tinguished males from females in his paintings. The sudden rise in Athens 
of a style of painting similar to that practised in Corinth was probably due 
to immigration of artists or an artist from Corinth, and may be connected 
with the name of Eucheiros. About two generations after him is the time 
of Eumares, To this period the Frangois vase belongs. Here females are 
white and males are black, and what Pliny says of Eumares, that he dared 
to imitate all forme, is true of the artists of the Francois vase and other 
vases of the same period. tf. Atmon of Aleonat. Robert (Arch. March. 
p. 128) thinks Kimon—of whom Pliny (35.56) says in veate rugaa ef sinus 
invenit, and eatagraphas invenit, hoc est imagines obliquas—should be 
ascribed to the seventh century. But draping is first successfully drawn 
upon vases of the School of Epiktetos, and cafagraphas may be explained 
as “ projections,” t. ¢., a5 improvements in linear perspective, which appear 
about the same time. The innovations of Kimon were probably effected 
by his personal presence in Athens. The most probable time for his immi- 
gration is the time of Peisistratos, He was, then, a contemporary of Antenor. 
Iv. The Date of Vase-painting with Red Figures (3 cuts). The beginning 
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of the use of red figures has lately been put about the year 500, but even 
this is too Inte. The fragments of pottery found on the Akropolis prove 
this by their style and their inscriptions. Upon vases with red, as well as 
those with black, figures, youths are called by names which belong almost 
certainly to well-known persons whose youth falls in the sixth century ; 
é.9., Leagros, who is probably the general who fell in 467 noc. The Hip- 
parchos whose name occurs on two vases of Epiktetos and several others of 
about the same time is probably the son of Peisistratos. This confirms what 
has been said above about Kimon of Kleonai.—F. Diunier, Attie Leky- 
tiios from Kypros, Remarks on the Chronology of Vases and the History of 
Painters (pl.11). An Attie lekythos from near the ancient Marion in 
Kypros is published. Attic wares were imported in Ky pros until the insur- 
rection of Onesilas in 498 4. c., but not after this until after the battle 
at Salamis in 449 ,¢, This is natural on account of the hostility of Athens 
to the Persian masters of Kypros, and is substantiated by the vases found 
in Kyprian tombs, Between 449 and the time of kimon, importation from 
Attica waa not active The discovery in Kyprian tombs of early Attic red- 
figured vases shows that such vases were made before 498 n.c. The lekythos 
here published is like other Attic sepulchral lekythoi in technique. The 
subject represented is an Amazon resting her foot on a stone and bending 
to tie her shoe or sandal, This maelif occurs twice in the western frieze of 
the Parthenon, Other Amazon-vases are mentioned, some of which show 
greater or less resemblance to parts of the Parthenon. But it is not likely 
that vase-painters would in several cases have adapted parta of the Parthe- 
non-frieze to represent Amazons. It is more likely that they derived their 
motifa from a painting of a battle of Amazons, So the vase-paintings repre- 
senting Odysseus slaying the suitors are directly traceable to Polygnotos’ 
painting at Plataiai, and the representations of the death of the children 
of Niobe may go back to thesame original. There must also have been 2 
famous original for the vase-paintings representing the embassy of the Greeks 
toAchilleus,and the motifsof these paintings point totheschool of Polygnotos. 
Several of these vases also show traces of Thasian dialect or orthography. 
These vases belong to the time of Polygnotos himself or very little Inter, ¢. 2., 
toabout 470-450 nm. c. A consequence of this ia, that nearly all vases with 
purely Attic alphabet belong to the time before Polygnotos, Vases with 
red figures must then have been made for several decades in competition 
with black-figured vases, That these earlier yases show more freshness 
and talent is probably due to the fact that there was in those early times 
no sharp distinction between artists and artisans. Later the vase-painters 
imitated the works of great artists ; but naturally chose paintings rather 
than sculptures, So the Original of vase-painting in the Museo Grego- 
riano is to be sought in a painting of the school of Polygnotos, not with 
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Winter (Dis Jiingeren Attischen Vasen, p. 41) and Michaelis (Der Parthe- 


non, p. 139) in two metopes of the Parthenon.—C. Ronert, Manes in the 
Berlin Musewm, A Manes is published in a cut, and a discussion of the 
kottabos follows. Helbig's article (Mitth. d. rim, Inst., 1886, pp. 222, 234) 
is corrected and supplemented. In the first half of the fifth century the 
game with a dise of metal as represented in vase-paintings seems to have 
been most popular. At the time of Aristophanes and Antiphanes the game 
with the Manes seems to have prevailed. Perhaps a real slave originally 
held up the object at which the wine was thrown, and waz only later 
aupplanted by the bronze Manes set on the top of the kottabos-stick—K. 
Srrru, The Hesiodie Shield of Herakles, The Hesiodic description of the 
shield of Herakles is shown by ita style and by detailed comparison with 
extant works of early art to be a description of a shield which the poet 
actually saw. Such highly ornamented shields may have been made for 
the adornment of temples or palaces. The description of the shield must 
belong to a time not long after the eighth century. The shield was a pro- 
duct of Boiotinn art. In the poem only lines 149-153, 157-159, 255-207 
and 261-263 are interpolated —C. Betcrr, On the Bronze Statue of a Borer 
in Rome. The boxer represented by this statue (Antite Denkmaler, 1557, 
pl. 4) is not speaking, but his mouth is opened because his nose has been 
so crushed that he has to breathe through his mouth.—J. C. Morcenrnad, 
Athena and Marsyas, The vase described by Liiders in the Builettino deif 
Tnat., 1873, p. 169 is identified with a kantharos in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. The vase is described, and a cut is given of the part of 
ita adornment which represents Athena and Marsyas—Reports. <Acquisi- 
tions of the British Museum in the year 1886, Extract from A.5, Murray's 
report to Parliament,— AcquIsITIoNs OF THE ROYAL MUSEUMS AT Brriin 
IN THE YEAR 1886, 1.0. Pucusrery, Collection of Graeco-Roman soulptures 
and ecats. Seven originals and twelve caste are recorded. Besides these 
some objects from Pergamon reached the museum, but no further report 
upon them is made, o. A. FurTwase.er, The Antiquartum. 4. Terra- 
cottas (six cuts). These comprise eight numbers; but under some of the 
numbers several figures are grouped together. #. Bronsea (two cuts). 1 
is a relief of Venus Victrix, 2 is a Gorgoneion, 3 is an archaic statuette 
of Artemis from Dodona, 4 is a letter Y from the gate of Adalia. c Vases 
(one cut). 1 is a vase in the form of a couchant ram, 2 is a small Myke- 
naian jug with handles, »p. Miscellaneous. 1,0 gold ring. 2,a jug of dark 
violet and white glass, 3, eight ox-heads of lead; from southern Russia. 
— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

No. 4.— J, Bounav, A Melian Amphora (pl.12; and cut). An amphora 
in Athens is published. The form and decoration agree with those of the 
vases called Melian by Conze, but show a later development. The Melian 
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Vase-painters seem to have copied the Rhodians—Fr. WrvtEr, The early 
artof Attika (pls. 13,14; and ten cuts). The pls. publish the archaic female 
beads from the Akropolis already published in The Museums of Athena, pls. 
14, 14; ond in "Ed. 'Apy., 1833, pl. 6. The later of the two belongs to a 
statue dedicated by Euthydikos son of Thaliarchos. The inseription is 
given in facsimile, Part of the painting of the clothing of this figure is 
preserved, the forms of which, especially the horses, show clearly an early 
stage of genuine Attic art. Both heads are clearly Attic, not Nesiutic, as 
is shown by their proportions. The proportions adopted by various schools 
of art are discussed. The great rise of Attic art is attributed to the time 
of Peisistratos. To this time is also attributed the rise of the red-figured 
style of vase-painting, Fragments of a red-figured vase from the older 
pre-Persian strata about the Parthenon are published and ascribed to the 
time of Peisistratos. The style of the fragments is that of Douris—F. v. 
Duns, Charon-lekythoi (Ant, Denkm.,, pl.23). Three lekythoi with repre- 
sentations of Charon and his boat are described.—C. Ronert, The Inter- 
pretation of the Telephos-frieza from Pergamon (7 cuts), 1. The author's 
previous opinion (Bild und Lied, p. 47 f.) that the Auge and the Telephoe 
of Euripides and the Mysiane of Sophokles were the literary sources of the 
version of the myth depicted in this frieze, is maintained by comparison 
of individual scenes, representing the punishment of Auge, Telephos and 
Auge in the bridal-chamber, and Telephos with the infant Orestes, 1. 
The scenes of the frieze belong to the childhood, youth, and manhood of 
Telephos, The following scenes from the manhood of Telephos are recog- 
nized in the relief: (1) the wounding of Telephos : (2) the healing by the 
spear of Achilleus ; (3) Hiera the wife of Telephos in battle; (4) the death 
of the brothers Heloros and Aktnios at the hands of Aias, The lust two 
scenes belong to the official P ergamene version of the story (ef. Philostrat., 
H, 10, p. 209; 1, 17, p. 209; ed. Kayser).— A. Geroke, Apollon the Con- 
queror of the Gauls. All representations of Apollon as conqueror of the 
Gauls show the god with bow and quiver. The Apollon of the Belvedere 
forms no exception, and should not he restored to agree with the Stroganoff” 
bronze—Fr. Korrr, Giants jn armor, Down to a comparatively late 
period, the giants in conflict with the gods are represented in art as wear- 
ing armor. All writers invariably (the exceptions are only apparent) 
describe them as clothed in skins and fighting with clubs and stones, The 
yase-paintings had no distinet version of the myth, but borrowed for the 
representation of this combat the types in use for human and heroic con- 
flicts—E. Kuunerr, A new Leukippides-vase. The vase (Jahrb. 1, pl. 10, 
2) which Graf interprets as Peleus and ‘Thetis is here referred to the rape 
of the Leukippides by the Dioskouroi. Pauganins (1, 18. 1) mentions a 
painting by Polyenotes which represented this subject 4G, LorscukKeE, An 
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Archaie Niobid-vase (Ant. Denkm.,1, pl. 22). This vase belongs to the class 
formerly called ‘Tyrrhenian ” (ef. Furtwingler, Catal, 1704). Besides the 
chief picture, this vase is adorned with figures of four horsemen. Perhaps 
the horses have here the same meaning as upon sepulchral monuments. 
The chief picture represents the death of the children of Niobe. Only two 
children, and these both full-grown, are represented. The composition is 
similar to that of the Tityos vase in the Louvre (Mon. d. J, 1856, pl. x, 1; 
Pottier in Dumont’s Céramiques de la Grice propre, p. 326). The types of 
both scenes must have the same origin —Fr. Srvpsiczxa, Addendum to 
p. 136 ff. Various corrections and additions to the article on Antenor the 
son of Eumares; eee above —BreviocraPHy.—Inoex. 

Vol. IMI. 1888. No. 1.—A. Senz, The Monument of the Judit at St. 
Remy (Ant. Denkm., pls. 18, 14,15; and 7 cuts). This monument stands 
by the roadside not far from St. Remy: beside it is « triumphal arch. The 
foundation stands upon several steps: at each corner is a pillar with an 
Ionic capital: between these columns are reliefs. Upon this foundation 
is the chief story of the building. On each side is an opening formed by 
two pliers and an arch above them: at each corner is a column with Attic 
base, 15 flutes, and Corinthian capital. Above is a second frieze and a 
cornice. Above this is a round temple with ten Corinthian columns sup- 
porting a conical roof. The building is deseribed, as are also the remains 
of ancient walls found in the neighborhood.—E. Htaner, The Sculptures 
of the Monument of the Juli at St. Remy (Ant, Denkm., 1, pls.16,17). The 
monument was erected in the time of Julius (or possibly Augustus) Caesar 
by Sextus Julius, LuciusJulius, and MarcusJulius in honor of their parents, 
Gaius Julius and his wife. These Julii were probably Gauls who were ad- 
mitted to Roman citizenship by Julius Caesar. The four large reliefs on 
the foundation represent scenes of combat. On the N.E. side is a cavalry- 
battle, on the 8, W. side a boar-hunt, on the S. E. 2 combat in which an 
Amazon is taken captive, and on the N. W.a battle of Roman legionaries. 
These are probably all scenes from the life of the deceased Gaius Julius. 
The Amazon may represent a Keltic princess or may be intended to show 
that Gains Julius followed in the Roman armies to Asia, The figures are 
in general more or less heroized, Individual motifs are clearly derived from 
Greek, or later Hellenistic, originals. The composition is throughout clear, 
though come of the figures cannot be interpreted with certainty, owing in 
part to the ravages of time. These reliefs are all described in detail. The 
four small reliefs above the arches represent Tritons and sea-monsters, On 
ench side is a efipeus held over the middle as if to receive an inscription. 
The Tritons, az well as the oars which recur on each side, may indicate that 
the Julii were active in supporting the naval and commercial interests of 
Glanum Livii, now St. Remy. Over each arch is a Gorgoneion. The in- 
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scription is on the N. E. side—R. Kexu.é, On a Statue in the Glyptothek 
ti Munich (pl. 1). A statue representing a bearded male figure is pul- | 
lished (Urlichs, @lyptothek, p. 61, No. 15=Friederichs-Wolters, No. 480). 
The arms are wrongly restored. The right hand holds a sword, and the 
left a scabbard. The position of the arms should be more natural, and the 
figure should be restored as Zeus with a thunderbolt in his right hand, and 
an eagle upon his left hand. A cut gives three coins in illustration of this 
type. The Munich figure is a copy of a bronze original of the fifth cen- 
tury B. ¢., and shows a strong influence of Polykleitos—C. Ronerr, The 
Interpretation of the Telephos-frieze from Pergamon (12 cuts). 1.01. Besides 
Telephos and Auge in the bridal-chamber (see above) the following scenes 
from the youth of Telephos are recognized in the fragments of the frieze: 
(1) the: marriage of Auge and Telephos, which was directly connected with 
the scene in the bridal-chamber ; (2) the landing of Telephos and Parthe- 
nopaios; (3) Telephos and Parthenopaios coming before King Teuthras; 
(4) Auge bringing Telephos his weapons: (5) the departure of Telephos 
for the combat with Idas, 1v, The childhood of Telephos is also repre- 
sented by several scenes: (1) the birth of Telephos; (2) hia exposure upon 
Mount Parthenion; (3) the punishment of Auge, who is sent to sea in a 
chest; (4) her reception by King Teuthras; (5) the discovery of the infant 
Telephos by his father Herakles. These scenes are preceded by scenes rep- 
resenting the meeting of Herakles with Auge, and the questioning of the 
oracle by King Aleos, This is probably the occasion upon which Aleos 
is told that his sons are to be slain by the son of Auge. This purt of the 
myth was treated in the Aleadai of Sophokles, to which a short discussion 
is devoted.—Fr. Wisren, Thetis-vase of Euphronios (pl. 2). Fragments 
of a red-figured vase from the Akropolis are published. The scene repre- 
sented is Peleus leading Thetis to his chariot. Thetis has an inscription. 
The style of the painting is that of the Sosins vase (Furtw., Catal., No. 
2278; Ant. Denkm., t, 1886, pls. 9,10). This is also the style of Euphro- 
nios, and the inscription uns éyp- should probably be read Ebrbpar jung Eyp- 
[apore.—O. Kenn, On the tro Keliefa representing the Petiades (2 cute). 
One of the chief arguments for the genuineness of the Berlin relief is Hirt’s 
remark (in Boettiger's Amalthea, p. 161) that the relief in the Lateran was 
discovered in 1814. As the Berlin relief 8 not a work of thia century, it 
could not have been copied from the Lateran relief. Two drawings here 
published show that the Lateran relief’ was known before 1514. One is 
from the Pozzo collection in the library at Winsor castle, and belongs to 
the seventeenth century ; the other, which is the property of A. W. Franks 
im London, is from the collection sold by Cardinal Albani to George TLL, 
and belongs to the first hulf of the eighteenth century, The Berlin relief 
may, then, be » copy of the Lateran relief, and its peculiarities ure best 
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explained on this hypothesis—A. Furrwascier, An Eros and Pryche 
Gem, The gem published by Wolters in the Arch. Zig. (1884, p. 17f) is 
shown to be the work of one of the Pichler family, probably Giovanni. A 
copy in Berlin bears the signature of Luigi Pichler. The design is said 
to be from a painting of Albanii—BieuioararHy. HAROLD S. FOWLER. 


MITTHEILUNGEN DES K, DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XII. Nos. 1 and 9.—F. 
Dinner and Fr. Srupsiczra, On the Origin of the Civilization of My- 
kent. Diimmler accepts az a certain fact, that the civilization of Myke- 
nai followed directly upon that of the Islands, and was in turn superseded 
by that of the Dipylon-vases. It is, then, impossible that the civilization 
of Mykenai is Achaian, for we cannot suppose that, after reaching the 
point of culture attained by the race best known at Mykenai, the inhabi- 
tants went back to the point of the Dipylon-vases, for this change cannot 
be the result of the Dorian invasion, inasmuch as the Dorians did not ob- 
tain a footing in Attika, and yet the Dipylon style supplanted the other 
in Attika asin Argolis. The Dipylon style must be Achainn, i. ¢., Hellenic, 
consequently that of Mykenai is non-Hellenic, and Diimmler maintains 
that it*is Karian. This would account for the discrepancies between the 
burial-customs which prevailed among the people to whom Mykenai has 
given a name and those described in the Homeric poems; it also explains 
the gulf between the civilization of Mykenai and all we know of that of 
the early Greeks. Studnicaka shows that the fibula was a necessary part 
of the costume of the pre-Dorian Greeks, but that it is altogether wanting 
among the remains of the Mykenaian civilization: it is also wanting among 
Oriental nations. The so-called Dorie costume was originally common to 
all the Greeks: that the Mykenaians wore an Oriental costume, is proved 
by the absence of fibulm as well as by scraps of linen found in the graves 
of Mykenai. The Mykensian civilization, then, was derived from the 
Orient, and was probably Karian, though other eastern peoples doubtless 
exerted much influence upon it, Four cuts illustrate the text.—W. Donrr- 
FELD, The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Akropolis. 1. History of the 
Building (pl.1). When a temple of Athena on the Akropolis before the 
Persian wars is mentioned, the newly-discovered tem ple (.Mitth., x1, p. 887) 
is meant, Beside this was the temple of Erechtheus, in which was also an 
ancient statue of Athena, The Persians destroyed the temple of Athena, ns 
fur as possible, but probably left the walls standing. When the Athenians 
returned, they restored the temple, but did not rebuild the peristyle, since 
they had already determined to build a new temple (the Parthenon). The 
inscriptions of the fifth century B.C. and the passages in ancient writers which 
mention the “ancient temple of Athena” or the opisthodomos, are all to be 
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applied to this temple, in the opisthodomos of which was the State-treasury. 
This temple was, then, burnt in 406 n.c. (Xen., Hell., 1. 6). The inscription 
C.J_A.,11,829 records the rebuilding ofa burnt temple nearthe Pandaroseion: 
therefore the temple under consideration was restored. Other inscriptions of 
later date mention the “ ancient temple of Athena,” proving that this temple 
continued to exist. Pausnnias (1, 24.3) probably deseribed this temple in 
some words which have been lost: the temple existed, then, at the time of 
Pausanias. Pl.1 gives plan of the Akropolis with the route of Pausanias— 
E. Prererses, The Ancient Temple of Athena on the A kropolia. The writer 
Opposes nearly every statement of the preceding article, and shows, by refer- 
ence to ancient authors and inscriptions, that the old temple was not per- 
manently restored after the Persian wars, and did not exist nlongside of the 
Parthenon.—P. WorrEns, Two Thessalian Sepulehral Stelai (2 figs.). Two 
stelai in the local museum at Larisa are published and discussed. Both are 
adorned with figures in low-relief, One representa a youth holding a hare, 
the other a maiden with a rabbit. Color was doubtless employed, but no 
traces of it remain. These stelai probably belong to about the middle of the 
fifth century B. c.; the style of their work is archaic and of a noble sim- 
plicity, and they area welcome addition to the short list of Thessalian works 
of art—A. Mitcanornn, Report on Antiquities in Attika (pls. 2,8) A list 
is given of antiquities in that part of Attika which lies to the East of Mt. 
Hymettos. It comprises 142 numbers, mostly inscriptions, votive reliefs, 
and sepulchral monuments, Nos, 130, 131 are published—Fr, Wisren, - 
Sepulehral Monuments from Lamptrai (No. 130 in Milehhéfer’s list: 2 figs. 
and pl. 2). The front of this stone has in very low relief the figure of a 
young manon homeback. He carries shield and apear, and leads a second 
horse, On one end of the stone is the figure of an elderly man leaning on 
a staff, while the other end is oceupied by two female figures tearing their 
hair in grief. Above the reliefs the stone aprends out like a capital, and 
is here adorned with a kyma, and above this with rosettes, This orna- 
mentation appears to be of Egyptian origin, Something seems to have 
been on top of this stone, and Winter suggests a crouching sphinx, The 
stone was probably raised upon steps. The style of the relief is very primi- 
tive, not unlike that of the F rangois-vase, and seems to belon gto the middle 
of the sixth century B, c., before the artof Attika was influenced by artists 
coming from the Islands. The relief was certainly colored, though no traces 
of color remain.—E, Reser, Herakles-relief from Lamptrai (No. 132 in 
Milchhofer’s list: pl.3). ‘This relief js eriven upon « pedestal of Parian 
marble of which only about two-thirds appear to be wanting, and repre- 
sents Herakles throttling a lion. Herakles has thrown himaelf upon the 
lion and presses him to the ground. holding his neck firmly clasped with 
both arma. The lion’s left hind-paw is upon the hero's head. The relief 
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described by Winter is little more than an outline drawing, whereas here 
the ground is all evenly worked away, and the muscles are slightly indi- 
cated, while in Winter's relief they are not. It would seem, then, that the 
Herakles-relief is slightly less ancient than the other—probably a work 
of about 520 n. c., when the artists from Paros and elsewhere had already 
given a new impulse to Attic art, This view is further confirmed by com- 
parison of the mofifs of this relief with those of other works of art. A 
terracotta relief from the Akropolis is also published. The representation 
is similar to that above described, except in some detailsa—A, Srecnou- 
KAREFF, An Inedited Attic Cataloqua Judieializ, An inscription in the 
Erechtheion is published. It has 43 lines, but only from two to five letters 
on each line are preserved. These suttice to show that this inseription is 
a list of lnw-cases like those published in C.J. A., m1, 2, Nos. 945-47, and 
that it belongs to the same year us No, 994, © ¢, 383-82 n, c., the archon- 
ship of Phanostratos.—H, G, Loiirse and P, Wotrers, The Dome-Sepul- 
chre at Dimini. m1. In this sepulchre have been found a number of objects 
besides those mentioned in Mitth. x1, p.45of. The newly-found objects 
are a number of gold ornaments and objects of glass and one rosette of 
bone. The condition of the clay floor of the tomb makes it imprubable 
that bodies were burned there —H. G. Louiine, The Dome-Sepulehre at 
Menidi. A new search has resulted in the discovery of a number of objects 
of gold, silver, bronze, and glass —Miscettanies, E. Rompe, The Sepui- 
chral Inseription of Larisa (Mitth., x1, p. 451). For offér yap waow éerf, line 
5, we should read offer yup wks éori, where wAev — rAcor .— DisoovERIESs 
and LITERaTuRE.—REPORTS OF MEETINGS. HAROLD S. FOWLER, 





REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1887. July-Ang.—Pu. Bencer, The 
sarcophagus of Tabnith, King of Sidon (pls. x1, x11). The Phoenician in- 
scription on this sarcophagus ts here published, transliterated and trans- 
lated by Renan, showing that the sarcophagus contained the remains of 
Tabnith, king of Sidon, son of Eshminazar. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
inscription is published by Maspéro, and the sarcophagus thought to have 
originally belonged to oneof a family of Egyptian generals in the early Ptole- 
maic period, or even fifty years earlier (soe News, mr. 452). Berger dis 
cusses the historical evidence, and places Tabnith not earlier than 350 B. c., 
nor later than 275 5. c—Vennaz, Notes on the excavations at Carthage, 
1884-1885 (pl. xu). In answer to the question whether the cisterns of | 
Bordj-Djedid were supplied in the Roman period by the aqueduct of Car- 
thage, recent excavations prove that they were not. An interesting sub- 
terranenn aqueduct, feeding other cisterns which regulated the water-sup- 
ply, has been partially explored. Near the cisterns of Bordj-Djedid is a 
system of drainage formed of nine branching conduits (opening into a 
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single canal leading toward the south) which follow the lines of streets 
above, as shown by remains. There seems to be no connection between 
the cisterns and these conduits, Another aqueduct was found, which re- 
ceived the overflow of these cisterns, posterior in construction to the drain- 
age system. Further excavation is necessary before this drainage system 
is thoroughly understood.— A. Vercourne, The nekropolis of Sfax and 
burial in jars. Excavations to the north of Sfax have revealed a form of 
burial in earthen jars (see News, 11, 420).—Htpouyre Bazix, The Am- 
phitheatre of Lugudunum, Professor Lafon of Lyon discovered in his gar- 
den, last March, walls of Roman construction. Further excavation re- 
vealed the existence of the amphitheatre of Lugudunum. Portions of the 
outer wall, the vaults and the podium have been uncovered. The long 
diameter measures about 135 met., the short diameter 108 m. and the cir- 
cumference 333 met.—DrLocne, Studies on some seals and rings of the 
Merovingian period (cont.). xa. Ring with the name of a man and of 
his wife from Vitry-le-Francois (Marne), The inscriptions engraved upon 
two ovals are rend BAVBVLFVS-HARICVFA or HARICVBA. xuiv. 
Another ring with two names from Mulsanne (Sarthe). A gold ring found 
in 1852, now in the collection of Baron Pichon, On the quadrangular bezel 
13 figured o warrior in the presence of a Gallic prophetess, On the sides of 
the bezel are inseribed the names DROMACIVS-BETTA. Like the other, 
this is supposed to be an engagement or marriage ring—Pu, Homose, 
fomilkas and Jechomelekh, Tomilkas or Tomilkos, frequently mentioned in 

the inventories of Delian temples, is not to be identified with lechomelekh, 
king of Byblos, but with the Carthavinian ambassador OAM IAKAS ( CLI, 
A., tt, 235), as is proven by a new Delian inscription — Ava, Prost, The 
ancient Christian sarcophagi of Gaul (cont.). The subjects treated in the 
decoration of the Christian sarcophagi of Gaul are usually of an allegorical 
or symbolic character, Nooh and the ark, Daniel in the lion's den, Duyid 
and Goliath are allegorical images of divine assistince; the Good Shep- 
herd, of the divine care and pity: Peter with the keys, of the power of the 

Church, ete. The anchor, the fish, the dove, ele, are symbolic emblems 
of salvation, of Christ, of purity, efe. While the subjects are usually taken 

from the Old and New Testaments, the mode of decoration in the Christian 

monuments of the first centuries ia derived from Pagan sources.—N krovr- 
sos-Bry, Greek and Latin inscriptions collected in and about Alexandria 
(cont.). ‘Twelve Ptolemaic inscriptions from funerary urns from Eleusis 

(Khiidrah) are here published. Many of these have been already pub- 
lished in A. J. A.1, pp. 21-27. Two mural inscriptions from a rock-cut 
tomb at Nikopolis bewail the loss of a young man and a young girl— 
SaLomon Retwacn, Chronique a’ Orient. Summaries of the news from 

Athens, Thorikos, Ikaria, Eleusis, Laurion, Marathon, Eretria, Oropos, 
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Mykenai, Tiryns, Larissa, Bardarion, Olympia, Volo, Philippopoli, Amor- 
gos, Skyros, Thasos, Kalymnos, Karpathos, Rhodos, Delos, Tenos, Krete, 
Konstantinople, Kypros, Smyrna, Assarlik, Assim, Kolophon, the ‘Troad, 
Eolis, Lydia, Magnesia, Aidin, Sidon and Egypt (sce News in Jourwan). 
—Miscettanics, Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inseriptions,— News 
and Correspondence — Bibliography. 

Sept—Oct.—J. pe Wirre, The triumphal arch of Orange. New evi- 
dence is adduced, especially from coins, to prove that this arch was erected 
to telebrate the victory of Domitius Ahenobarbus and Fabius Maximus, 
in 121 B.¢,, over the Arverni and Allobrogi at Vindalium near the con- 
fluence of the Isére and Rhéne—J. Hamoy, Note on a royal nekropolia 
discovered at Saida. A description with plans of the royal nekropolis at 
Sidon, showing the difficulties of the recovery of the sarcophagus of Tab- 
nith.— VErNaAz, Note on the excavations at Carthage, 1884-1883 (cont.). 
Near the cisterns of Bordj-Djedid, on either side of the aqueduct have been 
found the remains of a Punic nekropolis. The tombs are of two kinds, (1) 
rectangular chambers open at the side, (2) chambers closed by a flat stone 
on top. The vases found in these tombs are mainly Phoenician, a few 
Greek. The tombe are oriented towards Tyre. These discoveries, together 
with those of M. Gouvet and Pére Delattre, and MM. Reinach and Babe- 
lon, indicate that the earliest settlement of Carthage was in the plain 
immediately to the south of Bordj-Djedid. Near the cisterns lies a pile 
of ruins, which have been interpreted as a theatre, gymnasium, basilica, 
ete. Fragments of an inscription discovered here prove it to be the remains 
of the baths erected or restored by Antoninus.—R. Cagnac, ‘Note on the 
ingeription of the baths at Carthage. The inscription found by M. Vernaz 
in the ruins of the baths of Carthuge is restored to read: [E]z permiseu 
[domini nostri] optimi maximigque principis Imp(eratoris) Caes(aris) 1. Actii 
Hadria[ni Antonini A)ug(usti) Pit... ...[Ge]rmanied Dacici [ po]nit(i- 
fieis) maxima, co(n)s(ulis) ILLS, tlribunicia]e poteata[tia ... .] I, patria) 
Platriae) pro[eo(n)e(udis)] et M. Aelii [Aurelii Veri Cae)s(aria) ceterorum- 


que fiberorum [ejus}]....... sui (or but) futwram thermia. .. [cir Jewitum 
marm[ oribus}...... —A. Vercoutre, The netropolis of Sfax and burial 


in jara (cont.). Further excavation bas brought to light remains of tombs 
containing Christian inscriptions upon mosaics and marble slabs, Thirteen 
are here published. The Christian emblem % upon a sepulchral jar and 
the inscription SPES IN DEO upon a disk used to close one of these jars 
prove that this form of burial prevailed even in Christian times. The mode 
of burial appears to have been Phoenician, similar burial-jars having been 
discovered in Lower Chaldan, the isthmus of Suez, and in southern Gaul. 
—Auvs, Prost, The ancient Christian sarcophagi of Gaul (cont.). Thetreat- 
ment of the erante upon Christian sarcophagi is considered at some length. 
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This is followed by a notice of the works and publications of M. Edm. Le 
Blant—NSérovrscs-Bey, Greek and Latin inscriptions found in and about 
Alerandria. Ten Latin and Greek inscriptions from the ruins of the eamp 
of the Cresars at Ramleh, a Ptolemaic and a Roman inseription from Man- 
dirah, and a Ptolemaic inseription from Aboukir, are here published.— 
Jacques GUILLEMAUD, Gallic inecriptions, New attempt at interpretation 
(cont.), The inscription of Voltino ( Corp. Inac. Ital., No. 13) is read Te- 
tumus Serti dugiava Savaadis tomelecavi obvallu nutinu, and translated, 
*Tetumus, son of Sextus, made a dam against the torrent of the cascade 
after an inundation which ravaged the entire valley."—TH. Rersacn, 
Coins on the Calendar (pl. x1v). From four Syro-Makedonian coins, in- 
scribed with the month m1 (15) indiestive of an intercalary year, it appears 
that the years 75-74 n. c., 27-26 B.c., 5-8 a.p. and 78-79 A. p., were inter- 
calary years; a result at variance with all the systems thus far proposed for 
reconstructing the ancient calendar—Miscetranies. Monthly Bulletin of 
the Acudemy of Inscriptions.— National Society of the Antiquaries of France— 
News and Correspondence — Bibliography, containing a notice of the third 
and fourth volumes of Perror et Carprez’s Hist. def Art dana P Antiqnualé ; 
CAMILLE JULLIAN's, Inscriptions romaines de Bordeaur: and BoucnER 
DE MoLanpon and ApeLwerr pe Beavcorrs’ Le Tumulus de Rewilly 
(pl. xv-xv1). 

Nov.-Dee.—A. Hinow pr VitiErossy, Newly discovered fragments of the 
frieze at the temple of Magnesia on the Maiandres (pls. xvn—xvnt). A laree 
partof the frieze was brought tothe Louvre by Texier in 1843. In July, 1887, 
five further reliefs were uncovered by some Turkish workmen and when 
Carl Humann and Baltazzi Bey arrived they unearthed six others, thus 
adding eleven to those already known. They represent another part of the 
same subject, combats of Greeks and Amazons.—Lion Hevzey, The mace 
and the Assyrian Capital, The stone age in Babylonia appears to have 
been prolonged well into the metal age: this is shown, « g., by a number 
of stone hammer or mallet heads and spheroids of different shapes, a number 
of which have archaic inscriptions. These are compared by M. H. to the 
maces given to certain chiefs in Assyrian battle-acenes, and to those held as 
royul insignia by the kings, and represented on Babylonian cylinders either 
as the appendage to some divinity oraz. an emblem adored along with others, 
like the battle-axe, the planets, ete. M. H. believes that, when used as a 
fetish, the mace head continued to be of stone, follo wing tradition, It issug- 
gested that the Assyrian spheroid capital may have been derived from them 
(the cylinder from Telloh adduced to prove this appears to have two vases 
placed on the top of poles, and not maces].—F, P. ReveLuat, The tumudar in- 
scription of a flamen, ele. Itis proposed to give a slightly different reading 
of the Inscription of a priestess of the goddeas Acthucolis: . . a Claii)/(ilia), 
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Carina|[ flam Jiniea sacer|[dotii] Aethueolis [test ]amento f(ieri) j(ussit).—A, 
Hérow pr ViLuEFosse, Inscriptions from Morocco and Tunisia (pl. xrx). 
(1) Only « few inscriptions are known which mention the province of 
Mauretania Tingitana: one is here published, commemorating the raising 
of a statue by the popudus Tingitanus, perhaps to m governor: period, end 
of second or beg. of third cent.: provinciae no[vae hisp.]| ulterioria. Tin[gi- 
tanae] populus Ti[ngitanus| statuem sua imp[ensa-p.p.J. ‘Tingitana was 
probably attached to ulterior Spain by Marcus Aurelius in 172, hence the 
epithet nova, (2) Two inscriptions of proconsuls of Africa, from Carthage, 
t. ¢., Maeciliug Hilarianus (324) and Sextius Rusticus Julianus (371-73). 
(3) Some inseriptions, from Carthage, of liberti and servi of the Emperors. 
—DeLocae, Studies on some seals and rige of the Merovingian period (con- 
tin.). xiv, Gold episcopal ring belonging to Alfred Danicourt, xtvt. Cop- 
per seal-ring with the inscription Launoberga—J. Guit.emaun, Gallic in- 
scriptions, A new attempt at interpretation (contin.). After strengthening 
his assertions regarding the Voltino inscriptions, the writer reads a Gallic 
inseription on a silver (votive) plaque at Verona: “'To the Prince, the 
Tikoremians, (his) affectionate and obedient servants.”—P. pe Nonnac, 
Nicolas Audebert, the Orleanese archeologist. There isa well-known account 
of a sojourn made in Italy, between 1574 and 1578, by a Frenchman who 
is here shown to be Nicolas Audebert—H. Bazrx, A Roman geographical 
monument at Antibes. The writer conjectures that the lintel found near 
Antibes, on the ancient Via Aurelia, with the Inscription Awdi viator ai libet 
intus veni; tabula est aena, quae te cuncta perdocet belongs to a small structure 
which contained a bronze tablet on which were recorded geographical data 
useful to travellers at this point, whence three Roman roads diverged.— 
M.Scuwan, A basrelief of the Renaissance-—P. Monxcravx, Oritioal note on 
the chronology of the works of Apuleive—S, Remacu, Chronique of the Eat. 

1888, Jan.-Feb.—S. Retvacn, The Hermes of Prazxitelea (pl. 1). A helio- 
gravure from the original of this famous group of Hermes and Dionysos is 
here given for the first time, The writer sees in this work an allegorical 
personification—a practise very common in the early-1v cent. Hermes 
represents Arkadia, Dionysos typifies Elis, and the group symbolizes the 
happy union between Arkadia and Elis, Historically, this explanation is 
most satisfactory: the work would have been executed to celobrate the 
peace proclaimed in 363 between the Arkadians and the Eleans after their 
bloody contesta of which Olympia itself was the scene: and may have been 
ordered by the mediators, the Mantineans.— E. Rewan, A Phoenician and 
Greek inscription discovered at the Petraieus (pls. 1m, m1), The text and 
translation of this inscription have been given on p. 98.—Evcine M UNTzZ, 
The Antipope Clement VII: Essay on the Atstory of the Fine Arts at Avignon 
al the close of the xrveent. (pl.tv). It is proved that art did not cease at 
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Avignon when the papacy returned to Rome, but that two anti-popes, 
Clement VII and Benedict ATT, continued to patronize the Fine Arts. 
This paper makes known, from the secret archives of the Vatican, the 
phalanx of architects, sculptors, painters, metal-workers, and embroiderers, 
grouped around Clement VIT, who became pope in 1378 and died in 1394.— 
§. Remacn, Statuette of a Gallie woman in the Britigh Museum (pl. v). 
This is « description of « bronze statuette ofa nude young woman seated, 
her head raised with a pensive expression, a torques around her neck, and 
a bracelet on her left wrist. M. R. sees in it the object which inspired the 
well-known French seulptor, M. Chapu, in the creation of his Jeanne 
d'Are.—De.ocue, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period 
(contin.). xivil. Seal-ring of Leubaeiua (now in the treasury of the Cathe- 
dral of Tours): it also bears the words: in Dei nomine. He is identified, 
with probability, with the Leubatius who founded a monastery in Touraine 
in the vi cent. xuivitt. Seal-ring of Fovana, in the Cabinet des Médailles 
in Paris, xix. Gold seal-ring of Solatia or Solatius, alao in the Cabinet 
des Médnilles—R.Cacwart, Note on a bronze plaque found at Cremona. The 
bronze tablet published and discussed by Professor Barnabei in the Notizie 
degli Seavi (1887, pp. 209 egg; pl. rv) is here further elucidated. The em- 
blems figured on it and the text of its inscription prove that the box to 
which it belonged was a military box, forming part of the baggage of the 
tv Makedonian legion ; that the date of its manufacture was 45 A. p., when 
the legion was encamped in Upper Germany. It was probably lost by 
this legion in defending the cause of Vitellius against Vespasian in 69 a. p. 
at the famous battle of Cremona—E. Revinwovr, An Egyptian Conjra- 
fernity. Translation and commentary are given of the demotic reqrula- 
tions of a confraternity of the time of the Lagidai, It is a confraternity 
of choachytes, and its regulations, contrary to earlier usage, have taken on a 
religious character, It consisted of fourdivisions called hema, each composed 
ofnine men. The choachytes had merely the title of paatophoroi, or bearers 
of the naos, and could never entitle themselves priests, Their function was 
to offer prayers and libations before the dead whose tombs they guarded for 
astipend. The regulations with their stipulations and penalties remind of 
the corresponding institutions in Greece.—A, L, pus OrmEaUx, Remarks on 
the mode of use of the bronze bits of Moeringen. An ex planation of the use of 
the class of prehistoric horse-bits called “ bitsof Moeringen ” is given mainly 
by showing its correspondence to the Assyrian bits, and supposing that buth 
the bronze and the small breed of prehistoric horses were Asiatic importa- 
tions, which accounts for the crescent-shaped bit. Related bits are given 
from the nekropoleis of Watech, Bologna, and the Caucasua.—8, RErsacu, 

Chronaque of the East,—Suprcement. RK. Cacwar, Review of Enigraphie 
publications relating to Roman antiquity. This is the baiiuiine cPantin 
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"portant supplement to the Reewe Archéologique, confided to M. Cagnat: its 
object is to notice the important monuments recently edited, and the publi- 
eations regarding Roman epigraphy. ALLAN MARQUAND, 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES.' T.I. No.1, Jan.-March, 1888, 
The annual volume of the Association for the promotion of Greek studies 
in France, has been transformed into a quarterly under the above title, 
and thus increases its activity and usefulness, “The original papers will 
treat of the numerous questions that relate to the literature, history, archis- 
ology and art of ancient and modern Greece.” This part will be followed 
by Notes; Book-reviews; a general Bibliography; a Chronique containing 
news and discoveries —Tu. Remvaca, The inseription of Lyydamia. This 
is an attempt to give further explanation of an important Halikarnassos 
inscription first published by Newton and since him by many other epi- 
graphists, like Kirchoff, Roehl, Hicks, Caner, Dittenberger, Comparetti 
and others. Though tolerably complete, the obscurity of the juridical pro- 
cedure which it regulates and of the political situation which it pre-supposes, 
have caused disagreement in regard to the very matter of the interpreta- 
tion, in which, ¢. g., Comparetti and Kirchoff differ fundamentally. It is 
in the Ionian dialect of the fifth cent. Though Halikarnassos was colon- 
ized by Dorians, it became Ionianized, and probably for that reason left 
‘the Dorian league. Beside the Dorians, Ionians, and Karians, M. Reinach 
finds at Halikarnnssos a fourth ethnic element, the Kim merians, of which 
he finds a trace in the name Lygdamis, so frequent in a dynasty that goy- 
erned Halikarnasses and the neighboring islands in the fifth century. The 
Lygdamis mentioned in the inscription is Lygdamis II, the enemy of Panya- 
eis and Herodotos, whose power was always uncertain and contested: he 
was born ¢. 475, Herodotes ¢. 484, the inscription does not mention the 
tribute to Athens, 454, consequently ite date isc. 455 nc, A duality of 
powers is shown: s republican State represented by the city of Halikar- 
nissos and Salmakis; a monarchie power, that of the tyrant Lyedamis, 
probably installed in the citadel (of, Sinope at time of Perikles), The 
municipality of H. probably represents the Hellenic city, that of S. the 
Karian: they formed by their union asingle city, covormurpos. The supreme 
power is exercised by an assembly of citizens, ofAAoyos, which met at the 
public place, ieod dyopa, and whose decisions were entitled decrees, dBos, or 
laws, vuos, and do not have force of general law unles taken in accord 
with the second power, the tyrant Lygdamis. Three classes of magistrates 
are nimed: the prytane, the neopoios, the mnemons—the first the head of 


" Rerwe dex Frtudes Greegues, Publication trimestrielle de I’ Association pour l'en- 
couragement des Etudes Greeques. Paris, E. Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte. $2.50, 
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inferior annual magistrates,two for H.and two forS. The inseription is pro- 
bably commemorative of a treaty, drawn up, asa compromise, between him- 
self and the citizens, on the victorious return of the banished enemies of the 
tyrant. Asa complete confiscation and sale of property attended every re- 
volt or conspiracy, several of the articles regulated the methods by which 
the exiles were to recover their property, if application be made within 18 
months.—R. Dareste, An Inscription from Gortyna, A short inscription 
found at Gortyna is thus translated: “In the name of the gods. If any- 
one make a water-course in the middle of the river, to carry the water over 
his own property, there shall be no fine to pay. But the water-cdurse must 
leave in the river as large a volume of water as is measured by the bridge 
Which is above the agora, or more, but not less” It ia to be supposed that 
the bridge over the Lethaios served to measure the height of the water and 
to give its normal level. This inscription would then be the earliest water- 
regulation known—E, Banuoy, Aba of Karia, Three imperial medals 
and a group of autonomous coins have been attributed to Aba of Karia. 
M. B. shows that the latter belong to the Abbaeté of Mysia, and one of the 
medals to Olba of Kilikia, and that the other two do not prove that Aba had 
any coinage. An inscription recently found in Rome mentions, according 
to Gatti (Not, d, Seavi, 1887, pp. 110-11), a 6j205"A @yvir allied with Rome: 
but there is « slight lacuna, and M. B. conjecturally restores [TJABHNON, 
well-known ethnic of the flourishing Kurian cityof'Taba, [This conjecture 
has been proved to be correct by an examination of the stone: Gatti, Bull. 
Com. arch., 1888]. BipuiograrHy—Curomique. Under this head, an in- 
teresting summary of recent news is given, with the titlea: Excavations ; 
Seulpture and Keramies ; Numismatics : Epigraphy ; ete, AL F, Ja 
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THE AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF ARCH AOLOGY 


AND OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


HE JOURN AL is the official organ of the AncuH=oLocrcaL [yett- 
Ture or America, and will sim to further the interests for which 
the Institute was founded. It treats of all branches of Archwology and 
Art—Oriental, Classical, Early Christian, Medieval, and American, and 
is intended to supply a record of the important work done in the field of 
Archeology, under the following categories: 1. Original Articles; 2. 
Correspondence from European Archwologista; 3. Archwological News, 
presenting a eareful and ample record of discoveries and investigations 
in all parts of the world; 4. Reviews of Books; 5. Summaries of the 
contents of the principal Archmtlopics! Periodicals. 

The AmEnicAN JounNaL or AncemoLocy is published quarterly, 
and forme, each year, a volume of about 500 pages royal Svo, illus 
trated with colored, heliotype, and other plates, and numerous figures. 
The yearly subscription for America is $5.00: for countries of the Postal 
Union, 27 franes, 21 ghillings or marks, post-paid. Vol. I, unbound or 
bound in cloth, containing 459 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of $4: Vol. II, containing 521 pages, 14 plates 
and 46 figures, bound for $5.00, unbound for $4.50: Vol. ITI, containing 
531 pages, 35 plates, and 19 figures, bound for $5.50, unbound for $5. 

All literary communications should be addressed to the Managing Editor, 
Prof. A. L. Frorarcuam, Jr., Ph. D., Princeton College, Princeton, N.J.: 
all business communications, to the Publishers, Gave & Company, Boston. 

The Journal can be obtained from the following firms, as well as from 
the publishers in Boston, New York, and Chicago: 

Baltimore, J. Murphy & Co., 44 W. Baltimore St. 
Boston, Clarke & Carruth, $40 Washington St. 
Cupples, Upham & Co,, 283 Washington St. 
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Chicago, A. C. MeClurg & Co., 117-121 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co., 61-05 West 4th St. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 West 24d St. 

5. Westermann & Co., 838 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Robert M. Lindsay, 1028 Walnut St. 


EUROPE, 
Berlin, Mayer & Miller, Franzisische Strasse 38-39, 
London, Triibner & Co., 57-59 Ludgate Hill. 
Paris, E. Leroux, 25 rue Bonaparte, 
Turin, Ermanno Loescher, 19 via di Po. 
Florence, Loeacher & Seeber, 20 via Tornabuoni. 
Rome, E. Loeacher & Co., via del Corso. 


REVIEW OF PAST WORE, 


It has been the aim of the editors that the Jovmwat, besides giving 
a survey of the whole field of Archeology, should be international in 
character, by affording to the leading archwologists of all countries a 
common medium for the publication of the results of their labors. This 
object has been in great part attained, as is shown by the list of eminent 
foreign and American contributors to the three volumes already issued, 
and by the character of articles and correspondence published. Not only 
have important contributions to the advance of the science been made in 
the original articles, but the present condition of research has been brought 
before our readers in the departments of Correapondence, annual Reviews 
of various branches (like Numismatics, Biblical Archeology, Greek Epi- 
graphy), and reviews of the more important recent books. 

_ Two departments in which the Jourwa. stands quite alone are (1) the 
Record of Diseoveries, and (2) the Swnmaries of Periodicals. Tn the former, 
a detailed account has been given of all discoveries and excavations in 
every portion of the civilized world, from India to America, especial 
attention being paid to Greece and Italy. In order to ensure thorough- 
ness in this work, more than sixty periodical publications have been con- 
sulted, and material secured from special correspondents. 

In order that readers should know of everything important that appears 
in periodical literature, a considerable space has been given to careful 
summaries of the papers contained in the principal periodicals that treat 
of Archwology and the Fine Arts. By these various methods, all impor- 
tant work done is concentrated and made accessible in a convenient but 
scholarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to the general reader, 


PROGRAM OF VOLUME IV, 1883. 


The years 1888 and 1889 will be distinguished : 
nected with American research and collections As a result of the expedi- 
tion tosouthern Italy, undertaken, under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Institute, by Messrs. Clarke and Emerson—which was also extended to 
Greece and the coast of Africa—there will be published in the Jourwan 
a series of papers, among which are the following: 1. On the architec- 
ture of the temple of Hera Lakinia at Kroton; 2. On the pediment- 
sculptures of the eame temple; 3. On the metope-sculptures of the temple 
of Apollon Lykeios; 4. On two archaic bronzes at Catanzaro; 5. On some 
statuary at Tripoli. In view also of recent acquisitions, especially by the 
Baltimore branch of the Archeological Institute, there will be articles, 
by Dr. Hartwig and others, on a collection of black- and red-figured 
vases signed by well-known Greek artists, such as Nikosthenes, Xonokles, 
Epiktetos, Duris, Philtias, Professor Emerson will write on a collection 
of Tarentine terracottas. Professor Marquand will publish another patern 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. Professor Merriam, Director 
of the School at Athens, will write on Excavations in Greece: and Mr. 
Carl D. Buck, a member of the School, will publish a paper on Inserip- 
~ tions recently found on the Akropolis. The reaulte of the recent exeaya- 
tions of the American School at Athens, both at Sikyon and at Tkaria, 
will be published, the former by Mr. Cushing the latter by Mr, Buck, who 
had them in charge. The report from Ikaria will include papers on the 
architectural remains of the shrines of Dionysos and Apollon, the inserip- 
tions, the archaic warrior-slab, the sepulchral stelai, and other piecea of 
sculpture of various periods, 

The various series commenced in past volumes will be continued: such 
as those by Dr. Ward on Oriental Antiquities, by MM. Mintz and Froth- 
ingham on Christian Mosaics. Professor Rameay (of Aberdeen) will con- 
tinue his series of investigations of the Antiquities of Asia Minor, M. 
Salomon Reinach will publish an inedited portrait-bust of Plato, in the 
Museum of the Louvre; and two inedited terracottas from Myrina, in the 
Museum of Constantinople. Professor Frothingham will publish papers 
on The Lost Mosaica of the East and on The Bronzes discovered in the 
Cave of Zeus on Mount Ida in Krete; and will treat of early Gothie Archi- 
tecture in Italy, as illustrated by some monuments in the Papal States, 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward will publish some Hittite Sculptures; an inedited 
archaic Babylonian cylindrical object from Urumya; and a paper on 
the so-called “human sacrifices” on Babylonian cylinders: Mr. Taleott 
Williams, a note on the Arch of Chosroes. 

The present policy of making the JounNAL a complete record of con- 
temporary archeological work, by its correspondence, book-reviews, news, 
and summaries, will be continued. 





NOTICES. 


London Athensum.—We have no hesitation in saying that no other periodical 
in the English language is so well fitted to keep the student who lacks time oF 
opportunity to read all the foreign journals abreast of the latest discoveries in every 
branch of archeology. 

Gattingische Gelehrte Anzeigen.—No comprehensive account of the most recent 
discoveries exists, and the new American Journal can do most meritorious work and 
fill a deficiency which, since the time of Gerhard’s death, has been often deplored by 
every archeologist who had not the good fortune to be at the fountain-heuds. 

Philologische Rundschau.— We may expect that the Amerionn Journal of Archm- 
ology will take an honorable position by the side of those already existing in Europe. 

Bibliothaque de I'Ecole des Chartes.—As we think it (the American Journal 
of Archeology) iscalled upon torender real service, not only in the United States, but 
in Enrope and in France, we take pleasure in announcing it here. The plan is vast 
and well conceived. 

Archivio di Letteratura Biblica ed Orientale (Turin).—Periolicals are divisi- 
ble into three extegories: some have no pretensions to be classed a5 learned ; some 
pretend to be but are not so in reality; others, finally, pretend to be nnd really are. 
The periodical which we announce (The American Journal of Archmology) belongs to 
the last category. 

New York Evening Post,—The American Journal of Archwology will not dis- 
appoint the hopes of the friends of the science in America. If not well supported, 
it will be becnuse there is little real interest in America in classical and medinval 
archaeology. 

Chicago Evening Journal,—The Ameriorn Journal of Archeology is alike credit- 
able to the country and to the earnest and scholarly gentlemen who have it in charge, 
and we are plessed to know thit it has already achieved an enviable reputation in 
Europe. 

London Academy.—Mr. J.5, Cotton, at the annunl meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund (London, Dec, 22, 1887), referred to the Amerionn Journal of Archm- 
oleqy and the American Journal of Philology, which he defined as being of » higher 
order of merit than any publications bearing similor titles in Great Britain. 
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THE RELATION OF THE JOURNAL TO AMERICAN 
ARCH.EOLOGY. 


# * ** July 13, 1888, 
Prof. A. L. Frorarmcuam, 

Dear Str :—As a subscriber to The American Journal of Archeology, I 
feel it my duty to write you the sense of disappointment which every num- 
ber produces. Its name appears to me strikingly inapproprinte, and it 
would be better to drop the superfluous “ American” and call it the * Jour- 
nal of Old World Archeology.” In spite of its grent beauty and evident 
careful editing, it seems to me to lack real earnestness and to be pervaded 
by dilettantism. The last two numbers are worse than ever, and the con- 
tempt for the great field offered by our own continent could hardly be more 
evident in expression than in the absolute neglect —not a syllable in the 
June number, and two paltry notes in that for March, one of them devoted 
tothe Old World. It is no narrow spirit of Americanism in which I write, 
and I by no means decry the value of the Old World researches, whose 
importance I fully appreciate, but the sense that here at home are some of 
the grandest fields of archeology, deserving at least half the space in a 
Journal like yours. 

Tam not alone in my views; they are shared by the most of our sincere 
students, and you cannot expect to arouse interest in this country beyond 
an extremely narrow circle while you confine your range within such narrow 
limits. 

Hoping that you will not take offence at my words, which but frankly 
utter what many feel, I am 

Most respectfully yours, 
kK 

The preceding letter, from a correspondent whose name we do not feel 

at liberty to print, but whose claims to attention would be recognized 
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by all who have paid heed to the progress of recent investigations in 
the Southwestern regions of the United States, expresses opinions that 
have their origin, we believe, in certain not uncommon misconceptions, 
which we should be glad to remove. 

The names of the scholars both at home and abroad who have hon- 
ored our pages with their contributions authorize us in passing over 
without notice our correspondent’s charge that our Journal “seems to 
be pervaded by dilettantism.” 

His objection to the name of our Journal, and his condemnation of 
it as “ strikingly inappropriate” would be well-founded if its title were 
“The Journal of American Archwology.” But “The Américan Jour- 
nal of Archeology” is a correct designation of our publication. It 
distinguishes it from other Journals of similar aim published in other 
countries: it does not imply that it is to be devoted to the archeology 
of America. We presume that our correspondent finds no difficulty 
in the corresponding title of our contemporary “The American Jour- 
nal of Mathematics,” The science of Archwology is no more bounded 
by national lines than the science of Mathematics. The true methods 
and ends of all sciences are the same everywhere. It has been a great 
hindrance to the progress of American archwology that its votaries have 
generally been ignorant of the methods and results of archwological 
studies in other countries, and consequently have pursued their inves- 
tigations with deficient skill, and often have drawn false deductions 
from their results. One of the main objects in the establishment of 
our Journal was that it might afford to the genuine students of arche- 
ology in America such acquaintance with the progress of the science 
elsewhere as should supply them with the means for comparison of their 
own work with that done by others, and enable them to draw just con- 
clusions in regard to the true value and significance of the objects of 
their special study, 

For, in respect to this last matter, there is a common popular delu- 
sion which has its source partly in ignorance, partly in a foolish mis- 
direction of national conceit. The archeology of America, even when 
it has to do with the remains of the former life of still existing native 
tribes, is essentially prehistoric archwology,—that is, it is busied with 
the life and work of a race or races of men in an inchoate, rudimentary, 
and unformed condition, who never raised themselves, even at their 
highest point, as in Mexico and Peru, above a low stage of civilization, 
and never showed the capacity of steadily progressive development. 
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Within the limits of the United States the native races attained to no 
high faculty of performance or expression in any field. They had no 
intellectual life. They have left no remains indicating a probability 
that, had they been left in undisturbed possession of the continent, they 
would have succeeded in advancing their condition out of the prehis- 
toric state. The evidence afforded by their works of every kind,—their 
architecture, their sculpture, their writing, their minor arta, their tradi- 
tions,—seems all against the supposition that they had latent energy 
sufficient for progress to civilization. These facts do not deprive their 
remains of interest, but they limit and lower the interest that attaches 
tothem. The remains are well worthy of thorough investigation; they 
open wide tracts of curious inquiry in respect to the origin and relations 
of the races that peopled America, and to their customs and beliefs. A 
comparison of their modes of life and thought with those of other races 
in a similar stage of development in other parts of the world, in ancient 
or modern times, is full of interest as exhibiting the close similarity of 
primitive man in all regions, resulting from the sameness of his first 
needs, in his early struggle for existence,—a similarity not merely in 
habits, but also in mental conditions and in forms of expression. But 
it is only the interest that attaches to crude and imperfect human life; 
to human life before man has become master of his own faculties, and 
capable of transmitting the results of accumulated experience from 
generation to generation. This stage of existence assumes importance 
only in the case of those races which by slow degrees developed capacity 
to leave it, and to rise from it by continuous effort. Then, the study 
of its obscure and pathetic facts takes on a new and general interest, 
because it becomes the study of the origin and source of civilization, 
affording explanation and illustration of traits in civilized man other- 
wise inexplicable, and of those inheritances of barbarism which are to 
be found in the midst of the most advanced social conditions. It throws 
light into dim recesses of our own natures, brings us into sympathy 
with our poor progenitors, and quickens our sense of obligation to our 
nameless struggling predecessors, who took the first, and perhaps the 
hardest steps in the ascent from brutishness. 

We, therefore, do not share the view of our correspondent, that “here 
at home are some of the grandest fields of archmology, deserving at 
least half the space in a journal like” ours, but we are not open to his 
charge of “contempt for the great field offered by our own continent.” 
On the contrary, we agree with him in the desire that the investiga- 
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tion of the remains and records of prehistoric man in America should 
be full and thorough, and that it should be properly reported in our 
pages. Much of the archeological work done in this country has been 
and still is unscientific in method, mistaken in aim, and extravagant 
in its pretensions. But such work as that of the late Mr. Squier and 
Mr. Morgan, such as that of Mr, Bandelier and Professor Putnam, 
such as that proposed by the Hemenway Southwestern Archmological 
Expedition in charge of Mr. Cushing, and a portion of that done by 
officers in the employment of the Government, is deserving of high 
respect, and has resulted already in,clearly defining the boundaries, 
and determining the character of American archwology. No great or 
surprising discoveries are now to be anticipated, and no considerable 
extension of the field. Much, however, remains to be done, and we shall 
be grateful to our correspondent whose letter has given occasion to these 
remarks, and to any other contributor, if they will supply to us for pub- 
lication either accounts of work in progress in the field, or studies of 
special topics, such as that by Mrs. Nuttall which we had the pleasure 
of publishing in volume 1. 


ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHERN PHRYGIA AND THE 
BORDER LANDS.” 


Itt, 
D, THE PHRYGO-PISIDIAN FRONTIER. 


D. 8. COLONIA JULIA AUGUSTA FIDA COMAMA was accidentally 
discovered by me in 1884. It lies on a mound called Sheher Evuk 
(* City Mound”), between Karibtche and Urkutln, on the hardly per- 
ceptible watershed dividing the Istanoz Sa from that of a stream 
flowing into the Kestel Lake. This discovery makes it neces 
to transfer to this Pisidian city the colonial coins previously attrib- 
uted to Komana of Kappadokia, Besides the three inscriptions of 
Komama, published in the Ephem. Epigraph., v, 1557-58, 1367," I 
copied the following : 

(4) On the site of Komama : 





a o 


Some lines erased : [re Gein kal Te Sete wal] 
QOIKOTONCEBAC qari T]e olke tov DeBac[ Tew 
AUT PAT T 
(////TOAIAMATHE Kal at o}roai ape THs 
J/TYAHEKAIONAOLATIHP = ]udqs Kal 6 vacs amrnp- 
TIC@HE=YTTAPXON ria On && imapyov- 
TQNATTIKOYAEIOY cov Arrixo Aciou(?) 

KATAAIAGHKHN cata Seabreny. 


(5) At Urkutlu, on a piece of architrave : the stone is complete, but 
the inscription must have continued on another stone : 

COLONIS KOAGI 
HTTPQTHKAITTIIETHKOMAMENODNKO 
AQNIABOYAHEKAIAHMOYAOT MAT! 
AOYKIONIOYAIONKOPNHAIANONTONA 
=|OAOTQTATONEKTIPOPONQNYIO® 

(Continued from page 21. 

1367, L 5, is very hard to read, | examined the stone again in 1886. The last 
word consists of seven letters, all more or leas doubtful; the first is probably S, the 
second E, the third perhaps S or C or B, the fourth A, the fifth uncertain, the sixth 
probably E, the seventh probably M. 
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Colonis. Ko\o[vos]. “H mpwry xal mist Kopaynvar xohovia 
Bouvdas cai éjpou doypats Aovxioy louArov KopryAcavor ror afioho- 
yerator éx mpoyovew violy x. T. he 

(6) On the site of Komama: 


IOYAIAKAAAITIITIAN®? ‘TovAla KaXerriar[ 
TTEIAMAPIANOKTAOYS Tleia Mapiav ‘OxraovLi- 
ANTHNIAYKYTATHN ay THy yueUTaTHY 
@YTATEPAAYTHCMNH Ouyarépa abriis pvn}- 
MHCXAPIN mys yap. 


(7) At the site of Komama, on a fragment of the architrave of a 
heroon : 
//// NOMENHGYTATPIAY THCMAPIAOKTAOYIAKAAAITITTIANH 
[‘lovAia Kadhermiary Leia tH yelvopéry Ovyatpi abrijs Mapia 

‘Oxraovia Kadersriarn. 

The name Maria shows that the family was Christian. 

(8) At Karibtche: published C. I. G., 4367 i, and A. H. §., No, 42. 

(9) In a cemetery halfway between Komama and Kestel : 


MENNEACMENNEOYNE Mevvéac Mevpéov ve- 
OZKAITIOE2MENNEOY? og «ai [liog Mevvéou - 
TOQTTATPIAYTOQN ira |r warTpl aura 
—-NNEATPOKONAOY KAI Me)wéa Tpoxovdov xai 
MAPKIAMHTPIMNHMHE Mapsia pyrpl parjpens 
XAPINTONBOMONKABI Yapw Tov Popov xabi- 
EPQ2AN Epwray, 


D.19. KORMASA is placed by (1) its occurrence on the march of 
Manlins (see E), (2) its position on a Roman Road, (3) its neigh bor- 
hood to Lake Askania. The name occurs in Greek in at least four 
forms, Kormasa, Korbasa, Kolbasa, and Kolbnssos: the last is proved 
by coins with the legend KOABACCEQN. In Strabo (p. 570), Tap- 
Bagaos is probably an error for KopSaceds, the error arising from 
assimilation to the following Teppnacds. 

The site, near Geulde Tchiflik, was first visited in 1884 (Smith-Ram- 
say): the remains of the town, being in a very secluded situation, are 
in better preservation than usnal, They show that there was not a real 
woAcs: the Kolbasseis lived in a number of kémai, and had a central 
town ofsmall extent, beside which there were numerous graves. AGnuri 
of the Kolbasseis existed also at Bereket (called Moatra, A. H.S, , No. 
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10), at a site near Azizie, and probably in other places. Beside the 
inscriptions already published (A, H. S., Nos. 10, 43-5), Mr. Smith 
and I copied the following in 1384: 

(5) On the entablature of'a heroén at Giaour Euren: 


TEPMIAACATTAAOYMANS) KAIMA KAIQAAANPOAQ KAIMEN///// 

MENNEOYBCOAQNOLCTHN “MANTHN®} NOCTHNITEN®) BCOAQNO/// 

CY¥NAIKAAYTOYKAIATIOAAQ TYNAIKAAEA GEPAN TTENGEPON 
NIONTONYIONAYTOY HN ANECTHCEMNEIACXAPIN: 


Teppldas Attddov May Mevvéov 8 Sohawos Thy yuraixa auTou kal 
‘AeohNarioy Tor vioy avrov Kal Mapay Th yuvaicadéA@yy eal 
"OAav ‘Pédaves thw werdepay nai Me[véav] 8 Tédevols tor] 
qwevOcpor apéaTyce pvelas yapw’. 
(6) At Giaour Euren: 
NEQNKOMQNOL Néwr Kapanos 
MOAOYKAIAMMANT MoaAov «ai “Appav tL yy 
rYNAIKAAYTOYKAI yuvaixa avrov cal 
ZQNANECTHCAN 
TATEKNAAYTQNMNH = re téxva abray Cov[ta] dvéornoar pay)- 
MHCENEKENKOMON ~~ pig évexev . Kopow 
AAACTEOCHPTA ‘AXaoteos prya- 
CETO ceETO 
“Aypaand Mdare forms of the same name ; on AXdeTeos, see D. 22. 
(7) At Geulde (W. M. R.): 
EPMHEAOYKIOYTH "Epps Aouxiov TH- 
AAOTTOYTYNEKIKE AAOTIOT yuvexd x2 


EPMHYfTTPOMOI! "Epyi) te apopol- 
POANECTHCEM pw averTHoe p- 
NHMHEXAPINEIM vijpns Kapow * eb pe 
ENIAIAMOIPHQ?! ev idia polpn, @ di- 


AENEIAEXEPEIAQA® X« NEIAEXEPET dwad- 
TTOIOICHAIEBAETTE erovoug( ? pAce BErre 

This badly spelt and badly composed and radely engraved epitaph 
is complete and fairly certain in text: I fail to understand it. Another 
fragment which I copied at Geulde is unintelligible, 

(8) At Gisour Euren (W. M. R.): 
AYPIIATTOA™ Aup. 'AtroA[Aw- 
NICLAICKAATTO yilo)e dig Kadaro[ upriov 
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(9) At Bereket (W. M. R.): 


TTOAA® A |rodho- 
NIOCM , biog M- 
ENANAP ewdivap- 
Ool v 


D. 20. KREMNA—Thie site, which retains the ancient name in the 
form Girme, has been often visited and described, I have not seen it. 

D. 21. PANEMOUTEICHOS is known from coins and the Byzantine 
lists. The order of Hierokles is not decisive as to its situation, but 
suits well the site near the pass from Pamphylia to the uplands of 
central Pisidia, 

KRETOPOLIS is mentioned by Ptolemy and as Kpyray [okt by 
Polybios (v. 72): the latter passage shows that it lies near ra oreva 
Ta mept Thy xadounérnvy KAipaxa on the road towards Lydia. Kli- 
max is certainly the long steep pass just mentioned: it is literally a 
«Aiual, being ascended by a series of steps for several miles." Kre- 
topolis, then, must be on the north side of the pass. The authorities 
which mention Kretopolis do not allude to Panemouteichos, and vice 
verea. The same situation suits all that we know of both places. The 
probability is, therefore, that they are either two names for one city, 
or two neighboring places. 

In all the Notitiae a group of bishopries is omitted: this group lies 
along the Roman road from Attaleia to lake Askania, The only pos- 
sible explanation is that this group of bishoprics was separated from 
the rest of the province and placed under a new metropolis, just as 
was the case with the bishoprics round Hierapolis (see A, 11), Kolossai 
(see A. VI), Akmonia (see Table in my Cit, and Bish”), and other places. 
This change was made before the oldest Notitia about 850: it had eer- 
tainly not taken place when Hierokles compiled his list. At some 
period between these dates, one of the bishoprics (probably either 
Komama or Panemouteichos™) was constituted o metropolis, and the 
group of cities along the important road on which it stood were sub- 
jected to its authority: but of this important change in the constitu- 
tion of the province not a single trace is known to me beyond the 
negative one of their omission in the later lists. 


"7 ascended this pass in 1882 in company with Sir C. Wilson. 
©@ Journ. Hell. Stud., 1887. 
8 To judge from modern facts, Panemouteichos seems the more important. 
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D. 22-25.—The cities along the northern frontier of Pamphylia Se- 
cunda are very obscure: to place them correctly is one of the most 
difficult problems in Anatolian topography. Inscriptions give no di- 
rect aid, as the local names which they contain are not found in the 
Roman or Byzantine authorities. I begin by investigating the social 
condition of the district under the Empire, as revealed by the inscriptions, 

A series of inscriptions found at Tefenni and Karamanli* reveal the 
name of an otherwise unknown people, the ORMELEIS. Two dated in- 
scriptions in their country belong to the year 221 a. D.,* and are dated 
respectively PTTB and TB: they therefore imply two different eras, 39 
A.D, and the Phrygian era 85-4 B.¢.” The era 39 a. D. is hitherto 
unknown: the inscription in which it occurs is dated also by a pro- 
curator (i. ¢., Augusti), two mpayparevrai, and three proPwrai. Com- 
paring this with other inscriptions of the district, we see that the whole 
territory was an imperial estate, farmed out to proPwrai: this and 
other estates in the neighborhood were under the general management 
of a procurator and rpayparevral, Theera 39 a, D. is therefore proba- 
bly the time when the estate was organized, and shows us one step in 
the gradual organization of Pisidia during the first century of the Em- 
pire.” This imperial estate must have been of vast extent : its north- 
eastern boundary is defined by an inscription at Deuer which I copied 
in 1884 and published in Am. Journ, Arch., 1856, pp. 128-29. In 
1886, I deciphered |. 16, which had previously baffled me: Q. Petro- 
nins Umb[e]r, governor of Galatia, and L: Pupius Praesens, procura- 
tor, dpobérncay ra pév év bekia elvar Layadaccewn, ra dé ev dpirrepa 
copys TupSpiavaccolt] Népavos KXavoiov Kaicapos «.t.4. This 
inscription was so placed that the reader, looking north, had on his 


"Copied in part by Schénborn; afterwards but still imperfectly and incompletely 
by Duchesne-Collignon; finally by Sterrett-Smith-Ramany in 1583. [also retxomined 
some details in 1586. 

® They mention Annia Aurelia Fanstina, wife of Elagabalus: they are published 
not very accurately by MM. Duchesne and Collignon, who omit the lines containing 
the dates. 

* Understanding that the engraver has falsely engraved TB for TE: otherwise 
we must suppose an era 51 B.C. 

Other stages are Augustus’ Pisidian Colonies, 6 n.c.; Era of Kibyra, 25 a. p,; 
Pappo renamed Tiberiopolis; Seleukeia renamed Clandioseleukeia; Dkonion renamed 
Clandeikonion, and Laodikeia Combuata renamed Claudio-Laodikeia; boundaries of 
Sagalassos defined under Nero: Anaboura of Pisidia renamed (?) Neapolis (see Mitrhesl. 
Athen., 1883, p. 76); Pisidia with Lycin-Pamphylia constituted an imperial Province 
under Vespasian (73-4 a. D.), 
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right hand, eastward, Sagalassian territory, and on his left hand, west- 
ward, the imperial estate named Tymbrianassos. In the direction 
thus defined in the last clause lies the village Einesh, with an ancient 
site™ close to it: the modern name is the latter half of the ancient com- 
pound name. 

In the inscription above mentioned three misthotai are named: the 
imperial estate was therefore divided into three parts, One of these was 
TYMBRIANASSOS, now Einesh. Another was ALASTOS or ALASTON, 
which is mentioned in several ed (1) pucfarrys raw mepl 
“AXaotor tower (A. H.S., No, 4); (2) CT. G., 43662 now becomes 
intelligible, and we must read Ms [é]v AXdo[ te] rapadvAaxirais 
Adp. M[......]ameos aperijs Evexew x.7.A.; (3) at Kolbasa I copied 
an inscription with the artist's signature: 

KOMQN AAACTEOC HPIACETO.” 

Alsstos must have been a village near Tefenni and Karamanli, 
probably at Sazak. The third part of the estate was further south, 
about Hassan Pasha and Kayali: an inscription which I copied in 
1884 contains part of the name: 

ETOYCCYPMENEAAOCATIAPCAMOY P2egEYCANETHKEN 

Tn the local adjective the letter P or B is equally possible, The date 
196 is perhaps dated according to the era of Kibyra, and corresponds 
to A.D, 221, but it may be according to an earlier era: avéryneer is an 
unusual misspelling, Part ef the name of another village in this valley 
is preserved in an inscription, which I read quite differently from the 
published form (A.H.5,, No, 28); "Eupeviéns”"Apyorros- ATTY KEY 
"Apregsét. In the local adjective the first letter is lost and the second 
may be A or M. 

The people called Ormeleis inhabited the southwestern parts of this 
vast estate, Alastoa and Hassan Pasha. They had therefore no city 
organization, and struck no coins. Their name is known only from 
inscriptions, and does not oceur in the Byzantine lists ; but, where it 





" Discovered by MM. Ducuesxe and Conuiasos, who suggest the name Sannos, 
rightly rejected by HinscHre.n, p. 322: SreRRetr suggests (Prelim. Report, p, 7) 
Themissonion, which is equally impossible. 

'AAdrreos is here perhaps genitive of the father's name, and not a local adjective: 
but a name Alsstis is connected with Alastes, ne Aryassia with Aryaseos, Kidramouns 
with Kidramos, ee, 

“ As the inscription is very rudely scratched on the stone, the name is probably 
miscut for Eigerifye. 
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might be expected, Hierokles has Maximianoupolis with the ditto- 
graphy Ktema Max., t. «., the (Imperial) Estate of Maximianoupolis. 
It is therefore clear that, about A. p. 305-11, the country of the Orme- 
leis was raised to the rank of a City and Bishopric, and named after 
the emperor Galerius Maximianus. | 

Alastos was on the Roman Road which led from Kibyra to the 
southwestern end of Lake Askania, where it joined the road from 
Komama to Apameia, and where both united with the road from Ta- 
kina to Apameia. This road was constructed or repaired under Sev- 
erus, a8 is proved by the milestones, Ome of these was copied by me 
at Hedja in 1884: it reckons the distance from Kibyra as caput riae, 
although Kibyra is in a different province : 


OICOEON 7 lots Pear [ enpaverrarois 
AYTOKPA avToxpal Top: xaicapi A, 
CETTTIM Lerrip| io Levrpa 
TTEPTINAK Tleptivanc|s Sefacre ApaSixe 
AAIAB ‘Aétaf[ pie Eieeeey 
KAIAYTO cal avrol xpatopt kaicap: M. 
YPHAIQ ere [ Arrewelup Lefacra 
LUN [xal Il. Sertipio Tera] 
FATAL [vie tay peyd ew | 
BACIAEQN@IOYAIAC Bactiéwr [xai] lovkla S[eS8acrq 
MHTPIMC Mnrpi [Ka]o]rpow 
ANOKIBY am ]o KiSu[pas 


Another milestone, the second from Kibyra on the same road, has 
been published by MM. Duchesne and Collignon (Bull. Corr. Hell., 
1, p. 576), The third milestone, found at Yarik Keui, close to Lake 
Askania, has been published by Mr. A. H. Smith, No. 48: he does 
not mention that it is a milestone, and omits at the end the symbol 
M : the number which followed the symbol is obliterated.” 

The stations on this road were Kibyra xxvii Alastos xvi Tym- 
brianasa V Lysinia vor a village in the Regio Salamara Sagalassensis 
beside Yarik Keni. The Geogr. Ravenn, apparently means some of these 
stations by the corrupt Turon and Latrileon.” In the list of Hierokles 





"Even without the symbol, the shape of the stone, a round cippus with a square 
base, is conclusive a5 to its being o milestone. I added o sketch of the stone to my 
copy of the text. 

"? Latrileon is nsstmilated to the following name, Filaction: | have sometimes thought 
that the troe name might have been Ormeleon. 
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we find, on the northern frontier, Regesalamara and Limobrama side 
by side, The first is obviously the Regio of the “ Bitter Salt Lake,” 
i.¢., the Lake Askania, which might well be called, as its neighbor the 
Lake of Sanaos is actually called, Adji Tuz Gol (“ Bitter Salt Lake”). 
Limobramais clearly corrupt: in the second part I formerly conjectured 
Bria, written, in Hierokles’ usual style, Briana (C.and B,, xy): but 
after having read the name Tymbrianassos, as nisationed above, L 
should now rather correct it to -brianasa, a by-form of -brianassos (cp. 
Kolbasa and Kolbassos), and see in Limo- a corruption of the first 
syllable, Tym. 

At the ancient site near Einesh, MM. Duchesne and Collignon found 
a cippus with an inscription recording peril and escape év r@ rorap@ 
Etpm (or Zvpa) év Tade To Tomm( Bull, Corr, Hell., 11, 479). Thestone 
has probably not been carried from a distance, berate it is not in an 
inhabited place: it belongs to Tymbrianasa, There is no river near, 
but a swollen torrent from the hills behind might have imperiled the 
dedicator. ‘The name therefore cannot denote the Gebren Su, as M. 
Duchesne thinks, but a small stream in the territory of Tymbrianasa. 

‘There remains one other ancient site on the northern frontier, beside 
the village of Gebren, discovered by Professor Hirschfeld, There are 
a great number of ancient fragments, among them four inscriptions :™ 

(1) A. AIKINNIOC AIrYC 
TTOCEIAG@NI EYARN™ 





(2) IEPATEYONTOC leparevovTos 
CIABOY AIC ETOYC ZiaASov big - érove 
AICEKATOCTOY KAI élg ExaToorou Kal 
TETAPTOY TeTApTOU- 

§ CIABOC AIC KAI SiAfoy big Kat 
KAAAOYAC XA- Kaéaovas Ma- 
PHTOC KAI MHNIC pyroy cal Mavis 
ATTOAA@NIOY BACI- ‘Aro\Aawiov Bact- 
AEIAOC ATTOAAQ- AelGog “Agro Aw- 

10 NI €YXHN®™ ve ely. 


(3) contains the word IEPACAMENON: (4) is quite illegible. 


™] spent only an hour in the village: further search would doubtless discover more. 

“Published by Himscwre.n, p, $23: he has only one N in Audeyws. Copied by 
me in 1586, 

© Hinecure.n's copy of lines 6-9 is unintelligible: he has KAAAMYAC in line 
6. Copied by me in 1886, with Hirschfeld’s copy in my hands, 
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The date 204 is probably according to the Phrygian era 85-4 B. C., 
and corresponds to A, D. 119-20. With regard to the ancient name 
of Gebren, it is impossible, without some other evidence, to accept 
Professor Hirschfeld’s opinion, that it preserves an old name Kebrene : 
obgleich sie fiir diese Gegend nicht iiberliefert ist (op. cit. p. 323), There 
seem only two possible alternatives: either Gebren was a village of the 
great estate above described, or it is the site of Ariassos. Until it is 
quite certain that no site for Ariassos can be found near Panemoutei- 
chos, we cannot decide with certainty between these alternatives, but 
the remains at Gebren seem too important for a mere outlying village 
of the imperial estate, and the method of dating by the priest only, 
without the peo@wral or évitporros, suggests that the district was not 
part of the estate. The name ARIASSOS must therefore be conjec- 
turally placed at Gebren. 

D. 26, KODROULA.—Three inscriptions erected by the Senate and 
Demos, which were found in the same deserted cemetery a few miles 
N. E. of Kestel, indicate a city in the immediate neighborhood. The 
list of Hierokles leaves only Kodroula and the People Isbeis to be 
placed in the province, and the inscriptions require a city rather than 
a loosely organized demos: hence, I place Kodroula in the neigh bor- 
hood of Kestel, One of inscriptions is published (A. H.8., No. 
43), The others are: 


(2) AYTOKPAT Avroxpat- 

_ OPAKAICA apa Kaica- 
™MAPKONAY pa] Mapxov Av- 
PHAIONCEYH py\cov Devij- 
PONANTONE! pow Avrawet- 
NONCE BACTON you Lefacrov 
HBOYAHKAIO 7) BouXy Kai o 
AHMOC 670s. 

(3) 1O¥ "Tot Aco 
M NVEAN M[e |rrear 
€ "E[ ppatiov? 
BOYAH | Bowds 
KAIOAHMOC Kai o dios 


(4) To these we must add C.J. G., 4367h, which is erected by a 
soldier of the x1v Legio Apollinaria, The legion was stationed in 
Galatia, and detachments of it may have been in the neighboring 
Coloniae, Komama and Kremna. 
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D. 27. ISBA.—The name is known only from Hierokles and the 
Notitiae Episcopatwum. None of its bishops occur in the Council-lists, 
and it must therefore have been an unimportant place, Its position 
in Hierokles points to a situation on the eastern frontier of Pamphylia 
Secunda, and this is confirmed by the Notitiae which ssign it to Prima. 
There is a double entry in Hierokles, Aewoveia and Anpov Zafar: 
these appear to be corruptions of Ayjwou “Iefa and Anpov "le Séur 
(spelt "Ie Saicy’. 

D. 28. PEDNELISSOS is fixed approximately (1) by the expression 
of Strabo (p. 667) darépxerras’Aocévbou; (2) by the fact that it was in 
Pamphylia Secunda, the western half of the province; (3) by the nar- 
rative of Polybios(v. 72), which shows that it was further south than 
Selge. Professor Hirschfeld places it, conjecturally, at Sirt. This 
suits both Strabo and Polybios, but hardly explains why it is in Pam- 
phylia Secunda, rather than Prima: this objection, though not con- 
clusive, would make me look for a site further west, but I have never 
travelled in the district. 


E. THE ROUTE OF MANLIUS. 


Tt will be convenient here to trace the march of the consul Gn. 
Manlins Vulso, in 5.0, 189, through this country (Livy, xxxyrit. 15), 
From Ephesos to Magnesia he marched by the ordinary road: thence, 
apparently in one march, he came to the Maeander (ad Maeandrum 
progressus castra posuit), where it required time to transport the army 
across the unfordable river: he probably crossed at a point nearly 
south of Magnesia, Tranagressi Maeandrum ad Hieran Comen per- 
venerunt, Hine alteris castris ad Harpasum jtumen ventum est. ‘Two 
days’ march brings him to the Harpasos (Arpas Su), past Hiera Kome, 
a village which must be near the Marsyas, nearly due south of Tralleis. 
Ad Antiochiam posuit castra: apparently one day’s march from the 
river Harpasos to Antioch, From the Maeander-crossing to Antioch 
is approximately 51 miles, which gives an average of 17 miles per day, 
when the army is sturting fresh and the general is eager for action. 
trig perventum est. The total distance is 36 miles in an air-line on my 
map: I have not traversed the road, and cannot say whether it winds 
much, but there is a chain of mountains to cross and a rise from 400 
feet to 3000 feet above sea-level. The day’s march cannot have been 
less than 12, and may have been 15, Gordiou Teichos, known also 
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from some rare coins, must be sought for at or a little north of the 
village Kara Su (a mudirlik), Tertio inde die ad Kazanem amnem per- 
ventum: inde profecti Erizam urbem primo impetu ceperunt: ad Thabu- 
sion caatellum imminena flumini Indo ventum est: haud procul a Cibyra 
aberant, 'Thabusion is clearly near Tcham Keui. The Erizeni are a 
people who possessed the country between Kibyra and Themissonion: 
in this country there are several places with traces of ancient life, and 
also a weekly market, called Ishkian Bazar, held in the plain, not at 
any village. Such a market probably (see ATTOUDDA) marks the 
ancient centre of the Erizeni, which should be looked for near Ishkian 
Bazar, The march from Tabae must have been by way of Apollonia 
and Sebastopolis, as Manlius would have crossed the Indus, not the 
Kazanes, if he had taken a more southerly road. On my map, the 
road from Tabae to a point on the Kazanes, a little above the conflu- 
ence with the Indus, where Manlins probably crossed, is 32 miles: 
this gives 16 miles per day, followed by a short march and the cap- 
ture and sack of Eriza, and then by a one day’s march to bring the 
army within threatening distance of Kibyra:™ here six days were. 
spent. A Cibyra per agros Sindensium exercitua ductus, trangressuaque 
Caularem amnem, posuit castra: postero die est praeter Caralitin palu- 
dem agmen ductum: ad Mandropolin manserunt: inde progredientibus 
ad Lagbon, prozimam urbem, ele. Livy’s previous description shows 
that a Cibyra implies only “from the neighborhood of Kibyra.” I 
have not traversed this march, and my impression that the Kaularis 
is the river flowing from Bei Keui may require to be corrected on 
better knowledge. The march of the following day led along the 
northern shore of Lake Karalitis (Sugut Gil): Mandropolis must be 
a village on its shore, A few miles onward is Lagbon, which was 
deserted by the inhabitants at the approach of Manlius. Inde ad Lysta 
fuminis fontes: postero die ad Cobulatum amnem progressi. “The sources 
of the Lysis are less than six miles from Lagbon, and thereafter only 
two possible routes were open to the Consul Manlius: he must go 
either down the Lysis or southeast towards Istanoz into a highlying 
plain in which rises a tributary of the Istanoz Su: this tributary is the 
Cobulatus or KodéSaros.™ These marches are very short, but Man- 





“ Thabosion was out of the territory of Kibyra: o detachment of troops was sent 
forward, and as it entered the territory was met by ambassadors. 

"Tt is quite consistent with Livy's language that the army may have marched in 
one day from Mandropolis past Lagbon to the Lysis. 
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lius was hanging about, waiting for an excuse toenter Pamphylia(volenti 
conauli caussain Pamphyliam divertendi oblata est), So far as Kibyra, he 
could allege the necessity of teaching a lesson to king Moagetes (homini 
infide alqueimportuno). From Kibyra the direct road to Galatia lay up 
the Kaularis toward Alaston: the consul chose a more circuitous route 
by Lagbon. Arrived at the valley where the Kolobatos rises, he eould 
no longer pretend that Galatia was his object if he descended that river. 
Such a movement meant the invasion of Pamphylia,” and he did not 
venture to invade it without some pretext, which was supplied by the 
embassy from Isinda. He marched down the Kolobatos to Isinda (ad- 
veniens obsidione Ixindenses exemit: Termesso pacem dedit, item Aspendiiz 
ceterisque Pamphyliae populia: ex Pamphylia rediens, efe.); and (as we 
learn from Polybios, though not from Livy) headvanced further south to 
near Termessos (6 6¢ Davos tH Tepunooas mpoceyyicas). Er Pamphy- 
lia rediens ad flucium Taurum primo die, postero ad Xylinen (quam 
vocant) Comen, posuit castra. Profectus inde continentibus itineribus ad 
Cormasa urbem pervenit. Allowing about 12 miles per day: Xyline 
Kome would be in front of the pass, between Pogla and Komama: 
thence two days would take him to Kormasa, Darea proxima urba 
erat: eam plenam omnium rerum copia invenif s progredienti practer 
paludes legati ab Lysinia dedentea civitatem venerunt: inde in agrum 
Sagalassenum ventum est : consul praedatum in agros misit: legatia mis- 
Bis impetraverunt: progressua inde ad Rhoecrinos Fontes, ad vicum 
quem Aporidos Comen vocant, posuit castra. In this passage there are 
several confused statements. The following description of the actual 
march will show how Livy's account corresponds to the truth. He 
advanced along the ordinary road to the southern end of Lake Askania; 
here he was not far from a city Lysinia, from which ambassadors came 
to meet him: he devastated the Sagalassian territory (along the lake) 
until the Sagalassians sent ambassadors and made their peace: the 
chief town of this district subject to Sagalassos was Darzela, which he 
took : advancing thence, past the village Aporidos, he encamped beside 
the Rhocrini Fontes. The account of the march given by Polybios 
was not very clear; Livy, using it for his narrative, did not make it 
any clearer, and mistranslated Aiuvn as paludes, The statement about 
Aporidos and Rhocrini Fontes, two known points, is quite certainly 
false. Moreover, Livy’s words do not correspond with Polybios 


"It is obvious that Livy considers Milyas (valley of Istanoz Su) to belong to Pam- 
phrylin. 
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Kuppaca wow XaBow 6 Tvaiog wal Xelav ddOovey avétevEev . mpo- 
ayorray 8 avTar mapa THy Aluwqy, mapeyévovro mpéa Bets éx Avowdns 
Gidavres avrovs cig THY trict - obs mpordeFdpevos évéBadev els Thy 
Tay Leyakacctwr viv. According to the excerpt of Polybios, Man- 
lius captures Kormasa with much booty ; according to Livy he reaches 
Kormasa and captures Darsa. The reference to Darsa is perhaps only 
misplaced, The later city and bishopric, Durzela, Zarzela, or Zorzila, 
was probably situated at Buldur, and was at this time a mere depend- 
ency of Sagalasscs:” if Darsa is corrupted from Darsila, we could 
readily understand that it was captured and plundered by Manlius as 
he passed along the lake. 
A. PHRYGIA. 


X. SANAOS or ANAVA.—The extensive plains along the Salt Lake, 
Hambat Kiri and Taz Kiri, contained an ancient city, whose site 
with ruins of some interest at Sari Kavak was visited by me in 1881, 
Herodotos (vit. 30) mentions this city, on the march of Xerxes, as 
“Avava: his reference is unmistakable and conclusive. Sanaos is men= 
tioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, Hierokles, and other Byzantine lists: Ptol- 
emy places it in southern Phrygia, and Hierokles places it between 
Takina and Dionysopolis. No known site except Sari Kavak suits 
these conditions. The name Sanaos has obviously lost a spirant, and 
the Byzantine form, Sanabenais, shows that the form was SdvaFos. 
ZdvaFos and “Avava are obviously two Greek variants of the native 
name, In northern Phrygia the ancient Synaos retains, in the form 
Simav, the ancient name, which must have been Siinay: on this analogy 
we may take the native name at Sari Kavak as Sanav, which is Grecised 
sometimes in the first declension, sometimes in the second. The loss 
of = in" Avava is natural in Greek : the Lydian city Satala is frequently 
written "Arada in Greek documents," 

Sanaos commanded a large and apparently fertile territory, and 
possessed the salt which has always been got out of the lake from the 
time of Xerxes to the present day. It was also situated on the most 





“it Darsa simply o mistake, arising from a false reading in Livy's copy of Polybios? 
T incline rather to the view taken in the text (after having for a time held the other): 
the coincidence that the town in this part of the territory of the Sagnlassians was 
named Darzela weighs with me. 

© For the older opinion on this point, see VII. KERETAPA. 

™ Satala waa sitasted on the Hermos, and still retains its ancient name in the form 
Sandal, near Koula: see Journ, Hell, Stud, 1887, p, 519. 

2 
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important road in the country, the great highway which brought the 
trade of the central and eastern provinces through Laodikeiato Ephesos, 
Yet it struck no coins, and is never referred to except in the passages 
above quoted.™ Its apparent obseurity is due to the probable fact 
that it was not an independent city under the Roman Empire, but was 
under the dominion of Apameia. Dion Khrysostomos mentions that 
a large and populous country was subject to Apameia, and as Seiblia 
bounded it on the north, Metropolis and Apollonia on the east, Pisidia 
on the south, there remain only Aulokra, Sanaos, and perhaps Mallos, 
under its dominion, Other examples of wide dominion exercised by 
great cities are known. The best attested examples are Nakoleia, whose 
power extended over Orkistos and therefore over the whole vast inter- 
mediate plain, down to A.D. 331, and Sagalassos, which possessed the 
whole country along the south side of Lake Askania: besides these, 
Prymnessos, A kmonia,and other cities must have had a wide dependent 
territory, though no precise authority attests it, 

Al. MOTELLA or METELLOPOLIS ((. and B., 11, x).— When writ- 
ing on the Cities and Bishoprica of Phrygia, I observed, too late, that 
Metellopolis of the Byzantine lists is the same place as Motella of the 
inscriptions, My sole reason for placing Metellopolis in this neigh- 
borhood was that the bishoprics subject to the metropolitan of Hiera- 
polis evidently formed “a well-marked district having its centre in 
Hierapolis.” This argument is now conclusively proved correct ; the 
six bishoprics lie side by side along the southwestern boundary of 
Phrygia Pacatiana (see Il. HIERAPOLIS.). 

The use of the form Metelloupolis for Motella is common in Byzan- 
tine documents: thus we have @rAadeAdotaroAis for Piriaderdhera 
(even ele 7Hw Pirabedrdov occurs). The name Motella is not men- 
tioned by Hierokles: I believe however that the city occurs under the 
temporary name of Pulcherianopolis. The last names in his list are 
those of the cities on the western frontier of Phrygia from north tosouth, 
The last name, Pulcherianopolis, must be either Blaundos or Motella. 
Formerly (C. and B., Table, J. H. 8., rv, 3of3), 1 identified it with 
Blaundos, understanding that Hierokles in this instance disagreed with 
the Notitiae, which assign Blaundos to Lydia. The balance of prob- 
ability, however, is that Pulcherianopolis is Motella. [have already 
(C. and 6., V1) stated that “ the modern unity of name and govern- 





? The utter want of inscriptions is probably due to ignorance of the country, It 
has never been explored. 
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ment throughout Tchal is probably true to ancient fact.’ Now Tchal 
includes the whole territory of Motella, Dionysepolis, and the Hyrga- 
leis, and we see from the inscriptions (C. and B., 11, 14, and several 
unpublished) that Motella was closely connected with the other two. 
If we could accept the name Pulcherianopolis, it would definitely prove 
that Motella was erected into an independent eity and bishopric about 
A.D. 414-53. If, however, subsequent investigation should make it 
more probable that Pulcherianopolis is Blaundos, we should then have 
to admit that Motella was not a city when Hicrokles com piled his list, 
but that it was dignified by Justinian when he remodelled Phrygia 
Pacatiana, 

The bishops of Motella, besides those mentioned by Lequien, are 
Michael in 556 (C. and B., 13) and Kyriakos mentioned in an in- 
scription at Kenseli (Hogarth-Ramsay, 1887) of about 660-70 a. p.« 
ivd(tate@vos) 8x’, an(vds) ac’, be ,avéorn ro Guctarrypiov eri Kupraxod 
Tou GeodiXearatoy mien drov), 

Xll. DIONYSOPOLIS ( C. and B.,1tvy).—Mr. D. G. Hogarth is making 
a study of the curious series of inscriptions from this district ; see Journ. 
fell, Stud,, 1887. The following villages or districts of the territory 
of Mossyna and Dionysopolis are known. 

(1) AtvokHorion: the settlement (yapior, xan) round the temple 
of Apollon Lairbemos (see Hogarth, /. .). In 1887, I was able to 
decipher the whole inscription published C. and B., @: ‘ArolXevin 
Mnvodirou r@ bea -yévous iepei tod Swrijpos "AcKAntiwd «td. As’ 
at Mossyna, we have here an example of the priesthood hereditary in 
a family. The name of the god is interesting: C. and #., 5, dedi- 
cated by the same Apollonios, makes it practically certain that he was 
the priest of Lairbenos. His children are much more Greek in their 
style: instead of the family names, they have names taken from the 
epic cycle (Iphianassa and Laomedon), and they prefer to call their 
father’s god by the Greek name Asklepios."" This is an interesting 
example of a tact that I have often insisted on—Greok mythology 
and nomenclature are substituted for Anatolian wherever the Greeco- 
Roman civilization spreads.™ 

(2) Savoupa: the inscription, ©. and B,, 9, gives the name ns Sal- 


“8 The worship of Men Karon at Attoudda shows that the Anatolian type of god has 
aside of his character closely akin to that of Asklepioa: s medical school was attached 
to the temple. 

™ Jour. Hell. Stud., 1883, pp. 64-5; 1882, p. 64, 
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salouda ; but another, which I copied in 1887, shows that Salonda is 
the true form, and that =AA is doubled by a mere error of the en- 
graver. The name Salouda is related to Sala as Attoudda to Attaia, 
or as Aloudda to Alia. Salonda was near Kabalar, where both Inscrip- 
tions were found. 

(3) Mevoxome is mentioned in the same inscription with Salouda: 
it must be near Salouda. 

(4) Kaaverva: beside Develar, where in 1888 I copied a fragment 
of an inscription beginning 6 éjmo5 6 Kayvertéaw ériunoer Kitiyy 
‘TodAov [p]iro[xaica]p[a. gid ]orarpw. The name must also be 
restored in an inscription published by Hogarth (I. ¢., p. 394) rapa 
row dijpov [Kary jerréos. 

(5) THiounta: beside Geuzlar, where in 1888 I copied two inscrip- 
tions. They are engraved on two very large stelai, adorned with 
elaborate sculptures. The pediment of each steleshows Zeus standing 
in the centre with sceptre in left hand and holding out the right hand. 
To the left is Fortune of the Roman type with the rudder, and further 
to the left a quadriga in which stands the sun-god with radiated head. 
On the right is Hermes standing with caduceus in left and purse in 
right hand, and further to the right a car drawn by two oxen: the 
person who stood in this ear is hopelessly defaced in both stelai. Both 
the ox-car and the quidriga are turned towards the centre, In the 
older stele, which is more rudely carved, the first group of the inserip- 
tion is engraved below the pediment in several lines, irregularly : in 
the later stele, the first group is engraved in two lines along the top of 
the pediment, Each name of the long list which follows the intro- 
ductory formula is written in two or three lines, and under the name 
the full-length portrait is carved in relief. In each stele there are 
therefore three rows of portraits, each row containing eight figures : 
all the portraits are exactly the same, except that some are bearded, 
others beardless: all stand, facing, with left hand hanging by the side 
and right hand appearing between the folds of the himation on the 
breast. 

First Stele, 


(1) 0 Sijuos 6 Qiowwréap erelunoen oTHAAH Ke oTedhave dpdatpar 
THY wept Geod(o}rov Atoyeveravay cai DAdcava Ataémpou ayavabéray, 
aboros Atoyevecavos, TAvixanw Avoéapou ayavobérys. Zeikrg Ai- 
odwpov “Amiras dryopagas Térov otis. Mévawipos Tuas. 
Aw ipos Kupros. Euriyns Evapov, Mevexdjs "“AA(e)Edvdpav. 
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Avewras ‘Aroddwviov, (2) Avwdwpos & Topylavy. AuwdSwpos fF 
Xepudov. Mévavépos dis Kipav(os). "A@yrayopas "Avo\Xaviou 
ZaBus. “Alwed ]Aiéns Arobwpav Gleodudfog]. "AmwoA(A)ewe(o)s...... 
Hevtis ....77....0. Leib Kpvoiawos, (3) Zwootpos "AXeEavépov. 
EloAXas ZevEvéos. Mévavdpos Ad(d)eravod Aerrom(o:jot. Aroyuces 
Tpodipov. “AG@nvayopay Etuxievos. Avoyérns AbEwianos. Tatiavos 
Sig Acovuciov, "A@nvaydpas Kepxus. (4) cal fjkurav nuépas 7 . 


(1) “Aya@h riyy. o Sijos 6 Qrourréow [éreluncar] orndAy xai 
oteddre dpdtpay Thy wepi Aiwémpov "A@nvayopov KoAoxurfiavdn 
calmepi APnvaryapay Acobwpov Vopyiavos, (2) Acodwpos APnvayapov 
Kodoxuréiavos twxer is tv ravvvyiba (Syvapia) de’. *A@nvayopas 
Avodiwpav Popyiavos. Kacpos y tot Tlaviov rapadtkal. “Aod- 
Mowelo)s S Aawiaas. Oedapetos @eoxpirav Kopvéay. ‘Awoddwvidns 
‘Asro\iewiéov Aeyirav, Tatiavos Tlawiou Aivewv. “AgroAXaios 
Awbapov Naiptrov. (3) ZevFios 8 “lddra. ZevFios Aodapov 
Kopvdaw. Evkeview Zwoipov. "ldddas 'ArokAwriov. ZeiEsos 
‘ArodAa@riou Mixenrov. ZeiFios Mevavépov Vadapov, ‘AwoAkwveng 
A Kevynviaw. ‘lodatos 8 “EXAxjping. (4) Geddapos Marwvos 
(perhaps M(r)d¢cawos?). "“AcroAAwviog Qeodidiov [itrupa, ZedEsas 
"AehXicov Mupiéos. “loAXas "Ieeciou. Zedfios 7 Taiov. Euringns 
AiGipov. Meévavipos Evgeviavos. DAveer Etriyou Mowyos. (5) 
- +. €l0y eroinoar Tavruyioa TH Ari Huepas 7 Kal HAMrav Fépag 9. 


It appears that the first of these stelai is about a generation older 
than the second. Both probably belong to the second century after 
Christ, and the utter want of Roman names, as contrasted with the 
inscription of Mossyna given above (A, i), is explained by the secluded 
position of the village. I passed over this country four times before I 
found that such a village as Geuzlar existed, 

All these villages, with the exception of Atyokhorion, belonged to 
the territory uf Mossyna more probably than to that of Dionysopolis. 
Under the Roman Empire they were apparently distinct demoi, but 
under the Byzantine Empire they were grouped along with the demos 
of the Mossyneis as a single Bishopric. 

XII HYRGALEIS (C. and ., vit).—With regard to THE KOINON 
OF THE HYRGALEAN PLAIN, I have nothing to add to the remarks 
in C. and B., except that, while the discussion of the Roman Roads in 
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the commentary on No, 11 still seems to me correct, the paragraph 
referring to Plautius's official position ought to be expunged. Roads 
in a senatorial province are very rarely constructed or repaired under 
proconsular authority. 

The seat of government for the whole Tchal Ova is now Demirji 
Keui, but the weekly market for the district is held at Kai Bazar (a, Iv). 

XIV. LOUNDA (C. and B., xt) was situated on a very strong position 
within the sharp angle where the Meander turns north into the Hyr- 
galean Plain. The steep slopes of the hill on which it stood are sur- 
rounded on three sides by the river. But in the peaceful times of the 
Pergamenian and Roman rule, the city spread west and southwest; 
remains are numerous both below in the gorge of the Maeander, and 
on the other side in the neighborhood of Mahmud Ghazi. The inserip- 
tion, C. and B., 16, which I formerly attributed to Lounda, must be 
transferred to Peltae (see xv). 

In 1887, Mr, Hogarth and I revised the important inscription which 
is our only authority, besides Byzantine lists, for the name Lounda (C. 
and B., No. 15). The following shows that the young men of Lounda 
were united in an association of a kind common in Greco-Roman cities. 
_ It stands in a cemetery on the left bank of the Maeander beside the 
village Seid (Hogarth-Ramsay, 1887) : 


OINEO! ot Névt 
AIONYCION Atorvertoy 
TONT PAMMA TOY ypappua- 
TOPYAAKA ToduAaxca 
ENQOYAEIC Ev « ovdels 
ETEPOCKH ETEPOS KH- 
AEY6H devly)[ reraz | 


The last five letters have disappeared, without leaving a trace. 

XV. PELTAE (C. and B., x11).—The site is probably between Kara 
Agatchlar (pronounced Karayashlar by the natives) and Yaka Keni, 
on a large rocky mound. Inscription C. and B., No. 16 is, in all pro- 
bability, to be referred to Peltae, not to Lounda: it was found about 
half-way between the two sites. The restoration of the last line oocurred 
to me too late for publication: it should read covras «al [vou jicuar[ a]. 
Apollodotos, son of Diodoros, erects the statue of Antoninus Pius, and 
at the end of the text boasts that he has struck coins; i, ¢., of course, 
coins of the city to which he belonged, Now the coins of Peltae, after 
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a long interval, begin again under Antoninus Pius. It is to be hoped 
that coins of Apollodotos may be found, and prove or disprove my 
attribution of the inscription. 

XVI. ATTANASSOS ((C. and B., x). XVII. EUMENEIA (C. and B., 
x11).—I have made a careful study of the antiquities of this district 
in a separate paper, which I hope soon to publish: the great number 
of inscriptions (120 are known) makes it impossible to treat the sub- 
ject in this sketch, 

XVIll, SEIBLIA (C. and B.,x1rv).—The modern name Homa is the 
Byzantine Xepa, the name of a late Thema, which is closely connected 
with the wars of the twelfth century between the Byzantine emperors 
aml the Seljuk sultans of Konia (see Amer. Journ. Arch., 1886, p. 123). 
The name Xa applied to the Theme may perhaps be explained by 
an expression which occurs in several of the important series of ingerip- 
tions relating to the worshippers of Artemis Limnaia in Pisidia;™ 
Ma)A0¢ woos Xajpa Saxqvor. This Mallos is the Pisidian city, which 
is distinguished from the Kilikian Mallos by the phrase rpa¢ Xaya 
Zaxqvov. I have been led to the supposition that the name Mallos 
must be given to the city near Kilij, south of Ketchi Borlu. There 
are only two striking features in the landscape here, Lake Askania and 
the beautiful peak Aidoghmush.'” I conjecture that the city is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the mountain beside it, which is in full 
view above the intervening mountains, even from so great a distance 
as the country where the inscriptions were found; and that the name 
of the mountain was in the twelfth century applied to the Theme. 
Finally, the name of the Theme was given to the chief fortress in it, 
viz., Seiblia, still called Khoma, 


™ Peltee uppears to have lost its power after Eameneia was founded, and not to 
have recovered for a long time. Mr. Heap attributes the early coins of Pelise to 
the first century #8. ¢.; 1 should feel disposed to place them about 250-150 n, o.: and 
to see in their types the Syrian influence, as contrasted with the Pergumenian style 
of early Eumeneian coins, 

This whole series will soon be published by Profeasor Sterrett. The first of them 
waa published by mein Journ, [fell, Stud, 1863, p. 23, with « commentary which is, I 
think, confirmed and proved in all ewsential points by the new inscriptions discovered 
has been replaced by the Virgin Mother of God, who is still the saint most tenerated 
among the Christian population. Her home is on on island in the northeast corner of 
the Alura:, in the centre of a purely Turkish country. 

This name, “the rising moon,” isalmost the only example known to me of a 
Turkish local name showing imaginative sympathy with nature. 
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Lamre.—The references of Niketas, Kinnamos, Skylitzes and Anna 
Komnena, to Lampe are not sufficiently precise to localize it. It 
lay on the route from Khonai to Seiblia, probably not very far from 
the latter, A passage in Niketas™ has been understood as implying 
that Lampe was another name for Kelainai: but the passage is one in 
which (as Finlay remarks in another connection) Niketas “ requires to 
be read with great caution in order to separate his meaning from his 
rhetoric.” Any pretext to introduce a piece of fine writing was wel- 
come to Niketas, and the remarkable natural features of Kelainai gave 
a fine opening: the purely rhetorical character of the digression is shown 
by the use of the name Kelainai, which, when he wrote, had been disused 
for 1400 years. 

JUSTINIANOPOLIS appears only in the latest Notitiae on X. X77: the 
name shows that it must have been in existence when the other Notitiae 
were transcribed, and if it is omitted in them the reason probably lies 
in a principle which I have stated elsewhere,” We may say, at once, 
with confidence that (1) Justinianopolis must have been an important 
place; (2) it must have been fortress forming part of the magnificent 
series of defences built by Justinian along the important lines of com- 
munication ; (3) we should expect to find some reference to it in the 
military history of the Byzantine Empire. All these considerations 
point to Seiblia. It was a fortress at a Kleizoura, built in former time 
by an emperor careful of the defences of the kingdom, and rebuilt by 
Manuel Komnenos. With the strong fortress of Khonai it forms the 
chief centre of interest when southern Phrygia became the scene of 
warfare. In any scheme of defence against invasion from the enst, 
some strong fortress was required to defend the roads leading from the 
plateau towards Karia and Ionia: Justinian built J ustinianopolis for 
this purpose, and all our information points to the conclusion that the 
fortress in question was at Sublaion or Seiblia. 

Orkokome (corrupted Oikonomos in Not, 1) was a village administered 
by the same bishop as Justinianopolis, According to a principle of 
very frequent application (sce above D, 16),"" we must, since the latter 


kephalon, see Amer, Journ. Arch.,.¢, Adu in the Bonn text is probably a misprint, 
m® The official lists were careless] y kept, and not always corrected to date: Journ. 
Heil. Stud, 1887, p. 463. 
See also Journ. Hell, Stud, 1888, p. 462, No, 5, and p. 487, 
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isa highlying fortress, look for the former in the plain beneath, Now 
the Peutinger Table places in this very situation, halfway between 
Apameia and Eumeneia, a station ad Vioum. I have no hesitation in 
identifying this Viens with Oiko-kome. 

The village Lampe is perhaps the same as Oikokome, It was a 
place of some note: Anprrpios, “Popaiog per yevoc, Adpans 8 xopns 
@ppnuevog Agtavns: Kinnam., p, 261, 

In the principle above quoted, the careless keeping of the registers, 
I find the explanation of the double entry of Soublaion in the middle 
of the list and Oikokome with Justinianopolis as the last bishopric. 

Graos Gata and KHarax were points on the Byzantine military road 
between the two important fortresses Khonai and Seiblia: the former 
not very far from Khonai, the latter perafi Adparns xai rod ris "pads 
TaXaxtos. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

Ole Aberdeen, Seotland., 


N, £.—In the inscription of Pogla, No. 7 (Jourwan, 1888, p. 10), 
a note should be added: that Edypoycos was the familiar name of Aur, 
Arteimianos: Tt 18 a common practice to place at the head of an hon- 
orary inscription the name (gen. or dat.) by which the person honored 
was commonly known; sometimes this name is repeated in the text, 
sometimes not: see Mfanyaardt Privatalt., p. 27 ; Orelli-Henzen, Wo: 
6252; Borghesi QOewores (Lapide Grideriana), Im, p. 503 ff. An exam- 
ple occurs in inser, No, 419 of Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, where read 
gen. or dat., not accus. 

In the inscription, Pogla, No. 14 (p. 14), a mark of interrogation 
has been omitted after wp(iusanpiwy): I see now, however, that aro 
ap(oyovew) is a more probable restoration. 

In the table opposite p. 6, in the column headed Epiat, ad Leonem, 
“ Tertia ” should be erased in both cases, 

I omitted to mention, under C, 2, that the identification of Brioula 
was communicated to me, years ago, by Mr. Purser, manager of the 
Ottoman Railway. 





W. M. R, 


THE ANCIENT COINAGE OF CHINA. 
[Puares XII, XIII] 


From the beginning of authentic history, the Chinese have had 
money. Inventors of printing, of the manufacture of silk, porcelain, 
and gunpowder, they were also the inventors of coined money. Their 
first money was, indeed, in the shape of gems or precions stones, and 
shells or cowries, which were strung together on a silken thread and 
sometimes fastened as ornaments on a warrior’s helmet But, not only 
were the Chinese original in the coining of money, they were also 
the first numismatists. The earliest writers on Chinese coinage are 
Kuan Tzu (645 B. ¢.), one of the most renowned Chinese statesmen 
of antiquity,’ and Chia I (200 8, ¢.), a celebrated scholar and privy 
counsellor to Han Wen Ti (179 B. ¢.), as well asa distinguished writer 
on Chinese finance. Quotations from the writings and a record of 
the opinions of these two men are given and commented upon in the 
great history of China written by Ma Tuan Lin (1245 a..." The 
oldest native eatalogues of coins are one by an unknown author during 
the Sui dynasty (681-618 a. p.), and a book by Feng Yen of the Tang 
dynasty (618-905 a. p.). Only fragments of these books now remain. 
The oldest catalogue that has anything like completeness was compiled 
by Yang Hung Tsun, during the reign of Kao Tsung, the second 
Emperor of the Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1278 a.p.). The book 
was printed in the 19th year of’ this monarch’s reign, and the exact date 
of its issue was August 1146 a.p. The title reads Ch’uan Chih, or a 
“ Record of Coins.” In the preface the author states that he has followed 
the stream of coin-history from the most ancient times to the present: 
and that he will give an account of all coins, heavy and light, large 
and small, of successive dynasties. He tells us also of the immense 
difficulties which he had to overcome: “ flooded by water, scorched by 
heat, choked with dust,” only faintly suggest the obstacles he has con- 

"Leacs, Chinese Classica, Shik Ching, vol. 4, p. 626, 

* Mavens, (hinese Reoder's Manual, p. 243, 

*Ma Tuan Lin was a scholar of extensive learning the results of which are embodied 
in his great historical work, He lived in the troublous times just before the Mongol 
conquest, leaving his a=, which was published in 1319 a. p. by imperial command, 
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quered in the completion of his “Golden Work,” which he brings to 
conclusion with great joy. He admits, as all must, that some inscrip- 
tions on ancient coins are unintelligible to him, and these undecipher- 
able characters he dignifies with the names Niao Wen, “ Bird Tracks,” 
or J Chih, “ Barbarian Branches.” The most recent work of value 
was issued in the 15th year of Chien Lung (1751 a. p.). It was pre- 
pared by ten scholars selected by the Emperor himself, and is entitled - 
CW’in Ting Ci’ien Lu, or a “ Record of Coins, prepared by imperial 
authority.” The boards from which the work was printed were de- 
strovyed by the T’ai Ping rebels in 1860, and the book was reissued 
in four volumes in 1876 by Li Kuei, a scholar who had travelled some 
in foreign countries. He claims to have had access to the imperial 
collection of coins in Peking and to have transcribed the inscriptions 
on all the coins recognized by the highest authorities. This work 
reaches in time only to the present dynasty, 1644 a. p. If his pre- 
tensions to‘accuracy were realized, this work would be a repertory of 
immense Value to the student of Chinese numismatics. Dut, unfortu- 
nately for his claims, there are marked omissions of coins allowed by 
the highest foreign authority as well as by native writers. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Chinese libraries contain many books on coins, 
their lack of system and the habit they have of placing together coins 
of different dates and similar shape, and of altogether omitting the dates, 
though they give the material of which the coin is composed and its 
weight, make the use of their books very difficult for foreign students. 

The foreign literature on the subject of Chinese numismatics 1s very 
limited. In 1852, Mr. John Williams read a paper before the Royal 
Numismatic Society entitled An Epitome of Chinese Numismatics, In 
June 1866, Mr. G. P. Upton of Chicago read a paper before the Ameri- 
ean Numismatic Society on the subject of Chinese currency, Both of 
these articles, if written at the present time, would need to be changed 
in several material respects. Two monographs on the coins of the Ta 
Ch’ing or the present dynasty have appeared in the transactions of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, One was prepared 
by the late Mr. Alexander Wylie of Shang Hai, and the later one by 
Dr. 8. W. Bushell of the British Legation in Peking, In the case of 
such able Sinologues, there can be little question as to the accuracy of 
their dates and interpretations. 

With this preliminary, we may now investigate, specifically, (1) the 
eomposition of Chinese coins; (2) the mode of their casting ; (3) their 
inscriptions; (4) their shape, 
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1. The composition of Chinese coing. In general, it may be said that 
they are composed of an alloy of copper and lead or of copper and zine: 
sometimes a little tin is added. The formula for the coins of the Sung 
dynasty (960-1278 a. D.) is as follows: copper, 50 parts; zinc, 414 
parts; lead, 63 parts; tin, 2 parts; in a total of 100 parts. In the 
time of Ch’ien Lung (1770), the Mohammedan cities under Chinese 
rule were allowed to coin money on condition that one-twentieth of 
the whole issue be presented to the Emperor. These can be readily 
recognized, as they are composed of a reddish alloy, copper, 84 parts; 
lead, 344%, parts; tin, 1f; parts; in a total of 120 parts. The regu- 
lation weight would be 58 grains Troy, or 344, grammes, But, in 
fact, many modern coins are under thirty grains in weight, and are 
frequently debased with iron. In times of special financial stress, coins 
composed entirely of iron have been issued, but they have never proved 
a ETeAL success, 

2, Mode of casting. Chinese coins have always been cast, not 
struck, In ancient times, the moulds were made of stone. During 
the Tang dynasty (618-905 a. p.), a model 6f wax was made of the 
required shape: this model was then enclosed in an earthen matrix 
and was exposed to the action of heat: the wax melted and ran out 
of a hole left for the purpose, leaving a mould into which the molten 
alloy was poured, At the present time in Peking, the models are 
made of copper and then pressed into fine sand until there is a cor- 
responding hollow, the sand being held in its place by wooden frames. 
Many coins can thus be cast at the same time. After being taken from 
the moulds, the coins are broken apart and are filed down to a certain 
degree of smoothness.* 

3. Inecriplions, As the primitive mode of exchange was barter,’ so 
the first inseriptions on coins were the words or names of articles used 
in traffic: henee we have, as the first words cast on coins, the terms 
Pu, “ Hempen Cloth;” Pao, “ Precious Stones ;” Huo, “ Merchan- 
dise” in general ; Chin, “ Metal ;" Tao, “ Sword or Knife,” 

The first round money cast had no inscription whatever, and was 
called Wu Tzu Ch'ien, or “N o-character-money.” Following the 
mercantile coinage first used by Emperor Shen N ung (2700 8. c.}, who 
first established fairs for the better exchange of commodities, we next 
find coins with symbolic figures on them. First in importance among 

* Tranoactions of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvt, 

*W.C. Prose, History of Coinage, p. 3. 
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these is the Dragon, symbol of imperial dignity, also of fertility and 
of creative energy. It wields the power of transformation and the gift 
of rendering one’s self visible and invisible at pleasure. Next in im- 
portance as a symbolic figure is the Awei or Tortoise; the tortoise owes 
its prominence in Chinese History to the fact that it was the “ Divine 
Tortoise” which presented to the gaze of Yu the mystic writing whence 
he deciphered the basis of moral teaching. ‘The presence of the tortoise 
even on coins is supposed to exercise an auspicious influence. The great 
system of the eight diagrams used in divination was derived from the 
angular figures on the back of the tortoise. Third in importance as 
a symbolic figure on coins is the Horse: he symbolizes the earth, and 
some secret affinity between them is supposed to exist. 

Ching Wang, 25th Emperor of the Chou dynasty (544 B. c.), was 
the first who coined round money with inscriptions, The words Huo 
Pu, “ merchandise” and “cloth,” formed the inscription. It is not 
till the year 633 A. D. that coins always have inseriptions which give 
the name of the reign in which they were minted, and that the exact 
date of the coins can be accurately ascertained. It is necessary to 
observe here that each Emperor has two official designations, by either 
of which he may be known in Chinese writings. One designation is 
called the Miao Hao or temple title, the name by which he will be 
known in the Hall of Ancestors. The other is the Nien Hao or year 
title, the name of the epoch or period. Every Emperor has one Miao 
Hao, but oftentimes each Emperor has several Nien Hao, After any 
special event of great political significance a new Nien Hao will be 
assumed, one Emperor having as many as nine Nien Hao in one reign, 
The Nien Hao is the usual inscription upon the flat round coins, and 
from this can be known the Emperor and the date of the issue of the 
coin, Thus, Jen Tsung (Sung dynasty 1023 A. p.) has the following 
Nien Hao or year-titles: Tien Sheng, assumed 1032 a. p, (PLATE 
xu—1); Ming Tao, (pL, xm-2); Ching Yu, ass, 1034 (PL. xu-3) ; 
Tao Yuan, ass. 1088; CW’ing La, ass. 1041; Alwang Yu, ass. 1049; 
Chih Ho, ass. 1054 (pu. x4); Chia Yu, ass. 1056 (pL. xm-5). 
There is one Nien Hao for which we have no corresponding coin. 
When a new Nien Hao was assumed, new coins were issued to cele- 
brate the event. But inscriptions were not confined to the obverse: 
on the reverse, especially of modern coins, may be found characters or 
numerals which indicate either the city where the coin was issued or 
the number in the order of its issue. 
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4. Shape of Chinese coins. Chinese coins have been issued in almost 
all conceivableshapes, As cloth and gemsand grain were the first arti- 
cles of barter, so the first coins corresponded or were supposed to corres- 
pond in shape to the things to be exchanged. Hence the oldest-known 
money is called Pu money and is shaped like a bale of cloth or, az 
some say, like a dress (pL. x111—1, 2), Contemporaneous with the Pu 
coins, were coins shaped like mining tools called “ Spade Cash" (PL. 
XitI-3). In peculiarity of form, next come the sword or knife cash. 
The oldest of this shape in the collection from which theae coins were 
taken were exhumed near Peking and belonged to the time of the Lieh 
Kuo or fendal states during the dynasty of the Chou, 1122-249 nz. c, 
(PL. xtI—4, 5). These two belong to the State called Ch'ao, which 
had its location about 100 miles northwest of Peking. The backs are 
straight like a razor, and can be easily distinguished from those with 
bent backs and of larger size which were issued by Han Wu Ti, 140-86 ~ 
B. 0, (PL. x6, 7). Wang Mang* (9-23 a. D.) sought to restore the 
coinage of the ancients, and so issued Pu and Tao, “cloth” and 
" sword,” coins of various sizes and shapes (PL. Xm-8, 9, 10,11). It 
is impossible to be absolutely certain whether some of these eoins be- 
long to this more recent issue, or are ofa more ancient date, the shape — 
and material of the two periods being the same, 

But the favorite shape for Chinese money is the round flat coin with 
a square hole in the centre. These have passed through various trans- 
formations, First, as before stated , there was no inscription whatever, 
both sides were blank, and hence it was called “ No-character” or 
“Empty money” (pr. xu-6). The first inseriptions were the char- 


* Wang Mang was u celebrated name in Chinese history, He lived from 33 2. c. 
to a.n, Though reckoned among the legitimate monarchs of China, he is usually 
called “The Usurper." He was a man of great intellectual power, and in early life 
passed rapidly from one post of honor to another—when only 27 years old, he was 
created Generalissimo of the forces, In 2 n, c, an the death of the Emperor Ai Ti, he 
was installed as Regent by the Empresa. He aimed to be a reformer, and made many 
innovations in the laws and the system of fovernment. He restored the coinage of 
the ancients, made many new varieties of coins, and improved the coinage by having 
Values stamped upon the money, as, for example, rr. x111-10 reads (AG Tho Wu Pai, 
or “The Chi sword, value 600.” ‘This sword is only half the thickness of x111-11, 
Which has a value of 1000 «mall cash, 

PL. XIi-8, 9 are a modification of the Very ancient forms x11, 2; and are in- 
soribed Huo Ch'uan, “ merchandise currency,” 7 

In § a. ., Wang Mang declared himself Emperor, He rapidly degenerated in 
character and influence, committing deeds of violence which have made his name 
execrable in history. He wus finally torn in pieces by the soldiery, 23 a. n. 
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acters Huo and Pu, issued by Ching Wang 544 8.c. The next in- 
scription indicated the weight of the coin, as Pan Liang, or half-ounce 
coins. Then there were coins of two, three, four, five or eight Chu in 
weight (pL. x1-7, 8, 9, 10)7 Then, the weight-inscription being 
dropped, the Nien Hao was inscribed on the obverse, the reverse 
being blank. ‘The next addition was a numeral character on the re- 
verse indicating the first, second, or third issue; or a character indi- 
cating the provincial city where the issue was made. During the Yuan 
dynasty (1206-1344 a. p.), Mongol characters are on some of the coins 
(pL, xt-11).* In the present dynasty (1644 a. b.), on the obverse 
are Chinese characters, usually four in nutnber, representing the Nien 
Hao and the words Chung Pao, or Tung Pao, or Yuan Pao, meaning 
respectively “ heavy,” “universal,” “large currency.” On the reverse 
are Manchu characters, the right-hand character giving the first sylla- 
ble of the city where minted, the character at the left of the hole being 
the word for “currency.” 

Beside coins with these regular inscriptions, there are coins with 
curious devices on obverse or reverse or both: Goose-eye~money ; 50 
light that it is supposed not to sink in water: Dragon-eye-money (PI. 
x11-12, 13): Constellation-money ; coins with seven stars united, repre- 
senting Ursa Major ; sometimes having a tortoise and sword in the field 
of the coin (PL, x1-14); Zodiac-money (Du Halde calls them super- 
stitious coins); coins with the twelve signs of the zodiac and twelve 
earth-stems, used in divination (pL. xtI—15): Lotus-root-money (PL. 
x1-—16): Prayer-coins; round money with the characters Wu Nan 
Erh Nu, prayer for five sons and two daughters, the ideal Chinese 
family (pL. x17); Chang Ming Fu Kuei, prayer for long life, wealth, 
and honor (pt, x1I—-18); Tien Hsia Toi Ting, coins issued at the be- 
ginning of each reign and at each change of Nien Hao, with a prayer 
that the State may have peace and harmony (PL. X1I-19). 

Ancient Chinese coins are found in the débria of extinct cities; they 


7] Chu equalled 100 grains of millet in weight. 

‘The Mongol dynasty was the first to issue paper money, called by native writers 
“flying paper” or “convenience money.” Kublai Khan, the first Emperor really 
settled upon the throne, was so pleased with this method of supporting his govern- 
ment, that, by an overissue of paper, he ruined the business of the country, brought 
on great financial disaster, and ultimately the overthrow of his government. See a 
full avcount in Marco Polo. 

The translation of the characters on Ft. xt-l1 is “Great Yuan dynasty ew 
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are also exhumed from graves: from time immemorial it has the 
enstom on building a temple, or any building in the imperial ground, 
to put a box of ancient coins in the wall under the roof. This ecor- 
ponds to our custom of putting a box containing various articles in 
the foundation or under the corner-stone of our public buildings; a 
custom, in fact, that was common to all nations of antiquity, Among 
the Chinese, even now, ancient coins are supposed to add sanctity 
to the tomb, and to give a more friendly admittance to the owner 
into the realm of the blest. Though these coins have lost any definite 
financial value that they once had, yet they are put to constant use 
charms worn by young children or by wives who are anxious for sons. 
They have a use in native materia medica ; some of the most rare, ground 
to powder and mixed with other ingredients, being given as a panacea 
for human ills, 

The fact that the Chinese Emperor has within the last few months 
established a foreign mint in the city of Canton will bring to an end 
the hap-hazard coining of imperfect money. If he follows the exam- 
ple of the Japanese Emperor, he will call in the imperfect coinage of 
the past and present, and will re-issue it with new patterns and with 
new inscriptions, As ancient coins are extremely rare and valuable in 
Japan, so in China the securing of these ancient coins will without 
doubt grow more difficult with every succeeding year. 





W. 5. AMENT, 
Missionary to Chine, 


(N.B. During his residence of many years in China, the Rev, W.8. Ament has 
made a large and extremely interesting collection of Chinese coins, comprising over 
1200 varieties. It is quite possible that some institution might prevail upon him 
to part with it before his return to China, The collection contains also Japanese, 
Korean and Anamese coins. Communications may be addressed to the Managing 
Editor of the Journal.) 


GARGARA, LAMPONIA AND PIONIA: 
TOWNS OF THE TROAD, 


The position of Gargara, the sister city of Assos, and one of the most 
important places in the Troad, is deseribed, with greater or less accuracy, 
by ter classical authors. The earliest of these, Phileas,' writing in the 
fifth, or possibly even in the sixth century B. C., refers to Gargara as 
lying between Assos and Antandros. The historian Ephoros* adds 
that Gargara lay near to Assos. Mela (1. 18), describing the northern 
coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion from east to west, names Gargara as 
following Antandros, and brackets it with Assos. Stephanos of Byzan- 
tion (s. ¢. '4pyapa) says that Gargara was situated upon the heights, 
that is to say, the range of Ida; while Hesychios («. v. lapyapa) refers 
to it as in the neighborhood of Antandros, A passage found in the 
older editions of Souidas (#. vr. Tapyapa), relating to Gargara and re- 
peating certain phrases of Stephanos, is not authorized by the codices, 
and has been omitted in the most recent editions of the text. It 
will be referred to hereafter, in connection with the eponym Gargaros, 

Important information concerning a change in the site of Gargara 
has been preserved in the Etymologicum Magnum (3s. v. [apyapos). 
We learn, from this, that the inhabitants of the town, finding their 
original location intolerable because of the rigor of its climate, removed 
from the bleak summit of the mountain to the plain at its foot—the 
former place being thenceforth known as Palaia Gargara. The nature 
of this change will be clear to those familiar with the topographical 
history of ancient settlements upon the coasts of the Aegean. It must 
have been commercial rather than climatic reasons which led to the 
removal, Before the establishment of a.firm and far-reaching gov- 
ernment, towns near the sea were constantly liable to be attacked by 
marauding bands from the interior, or by professional pirates, Hence, 
dwellers near the coast almost invariably occupied some natural strong- 
hold, into which, on short notice, they could throw themselves for pro- 


I'The fragment in question, preserved by Macronrvs (Sat., v. 20), is derived from 
that section of the Periplow of Puiieas entitled ‘Avia. 
* Frag, 90: ed. Marx, p. 201: likewise preserved by Macrobius. 
$ 291 
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tection. Such citadels were frequently (as in the ease of [lion and 
Neandreia, in the Troad) removed several miles from the water's edge, 
this distance affording a security equal to that of better fortified ports, 
like Assos. But when, under the care of a government such as that 
of Rome, maritime commerce was extended and freed from danger, 
even unwalled harbor-towns began to flourish, and the inhabitants of 
places lying some few miles inland atadually removed to the coast 

where the trading-station often became of greater importance than the 
original stronghold, and even superseded it altogether, as in the case 
of Gargara, A similar movement of population has taken place 
during comparatively recent times. The pirates which infested the 
Aegean during the Middle Ages (and are not entirely unknown, 
even to-day, in the Gulf of Adramyttion®) long prevented the growth 
of unfortified ports, But under the present more favorable conditions 
the inhabitants are everywhere removing from their hill-tops to the 
sea-side, This change—familiar instances of which are the mediaeval 
and modern Corinth and Syra—has recently begun anew in the south- 
ern Troad. The scala (port) of Behram (Assos) is always crowded, 
while half the houses in the village beyond the akropolis are unin- 
habited and falling to ruin. The case is the same with Chipni-scala, 
Adatepé-seala, and the seala of Skammia. The change in the posi- 
tion of ancient Gargara, referred to in the Etymologicum Magnum, was 
evidently one of this Kind, so that we should expect to find the origi- 
nal citadel and akropolis on a height at some distance from the sea; 
an assumption strengthened by the few words of Pliny (Nat. Hiat., v. 
32), who speaks of Gargara, together with the mountain of the same 
name, as lying in the interior. 

Of more importance in the identification of the site than these brief 
references is the account of Gargara given by Strabo (p. 606). He 
describes the territories of the Assians and Gargarans as being sur- 
rounded by those of the Antandrians, Kebreniana, Neandreiana,' and 





40m April, 1831, 0 small ssiling-vessel which had just been captured from pirates 
in the Gulf of Adramyttion was offered for sale by the Turkish authorities. The 
ballet holes with which it was riddled bore witness to the determined fight made by 
its former owners, Jt is only of Inte that smal) and unarmed craft have been thought 
safe from attack in these waters, In 1826, Prokesch von Osten could not cross the 
strait from Molive (Methymna) to Behram (Assos) for fear of pirates. 

“The identity of Neandreia with the ancient site upon the summit of Chigri-dagh 
has been demonstrated ina former paper: A proto-Jonie Capital from the mie of Neandreia, 
by Josera Toacter Cirannce, Amer, Journ, Arch, vol. 1, 1886. 
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Hamaxitans, thus making an even division which undoubtedly corres- 
ponds to the political apportionment of the southern Troad. This ts 
shown schematically by the sketch-map, Figure 9. The ancient name 
of the province of Gargara, 7 Tapyapis, has been handed down to us 
by Strabo (p. 610), and by the Scholiast to the Iliad (rv. 292). In 
another passage (p. 606), Strabo states the distances of Polymedeion,’ 
Assos, and Gargara from Lekton—that land’s-end of the Troad : Mera 
yap To Aexrovw ta [lokvpyderov Eate ywpioy Te év tertapaxorta 
aradiois, elt’ év &ySonxovra “Accos,® pixpov trép THs Padatrys, elt 
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® The site of Polymedeion has been discovered by me at a place called Assarlik, on 
the seashore, three kilometers west of Cape Sivridji, The very considerable ruins of 
this fortified town were carefully surveyed,and some excavations were made, the results 
of which will be published in another paper. An interesting peculinrity of Poly- . 
medeion is that a sacred grove occupied the centre of the akropolis, in place of the 
customary temple. 

* All the earlier editions of Strano here read Acos for“Aeror, The self-evident 
emendation was made by C. Maxwent ( (reographee der Griechen wad Homer: Leipsig, 
1829-31, third ed.) in 1787; but Sacos was retained in the text os late os the pub- 
lication of the Oxford edition of Strabo, 1507, vol. 1, p. 872. 


cy 
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év éxatov xal terrapdxovta Vapyapa. Although these words are not 
free from ambiguity, it still seems natural to take the distances named 
to be those of the respective towns from the starting-point, Lekton, as 
has been done by the old Italian translator, Buonaccinoli (Venice, 
1562-65), by the authors of the excellent French version made by order 
of Napoleon I (Paris, 1805-19), by the English translators Hamilton 
and W. Faleoner (London, 1848),and byJ.A.Cramer! If thisreading 
be adopted, we have in the sixty stadia from Assos to Gargara an accu- 
rate statement of the distance from Behram to the ancient site now 
identified as Gargara, But a different view of the passage 1 
Aylander in his Latin translation of the text (Basle, 1571); and is 
adopted in the editions of Casaubon (Geneva, 1587), Almeloveen 
(Amsterdam, 1707), and Siebenkees-Tzschucke (Leipzig, 1796-1818), 
as well as by Penzel in his German version (Lemgo, 1775-77), by 
(rosselin in his notes to the beforementioned French version, and by 
Grotefend® and Schliemann These writers understand the given num- 
bers to be cumulative, the distance from Gargara to thus being 
ene hundred and forty stadia, and from Gargara to Lekton not less 
than two hundred and sixty stadia.” 

Fortunately for the identification of the site, as well as for the under- 
standing of the true meaning of this passage, Strabo subsequently 
(p. 606) makes a statement which independently assures the position of 
two important points. He asserts that Gargara (the port) was situated 
upon a cape which marks one limit of the Gulf of Adramyittion, the 
other, upon the south, being a certain Cape Pyrrha. A glance at the 
exceedingly accurate Admiralty Chart of this region“ will at once show 
that the natural boundaries of the inner gulf are Cape Qaterga,"* to the 


7A Geographical and Historical Description of Asia Minor: Oxford, 1932. 

"In Pavey, vol. 1m, « v. Gargara, 

* Heise in der Troas: Leipzig, 1881, ¥; and Troja: London, 1884, appendix 1. 

"Other translations still, such os the first Latin version of Guarini and Tifernas 
(Basle, 1472), the latest, in Miller's edition (Paris, 1853-58) and the German ren- 
derings of Kuercher (Stuttgart, 1829-36), Groskurd (Berlin, 1831-34) and Forbiger 
(Stuttgart, 1856-58), reproduce the Greek phrase in so literal a manner as to convey 
no opinion in regard to the way in which it isto be understood, Nevertheless, Miller, 
* on the map given with his edition (pl x) marks in figures the distance from Assos 
to Gargara as one hundred ond forty stadia, and thus commits himself to the latter 
view. Ambrosoli's Strabo (Milan, 1828), which would, I believe, complete the list of 
editions and translations, has not been accessible to me. 

Mt Mitylini Island, with the Gulfs Adramyti and Scare, someway to ile arn 
Copeland, 1834, Admiralty Chart, No. 1665, 

Qaterga-bournou,” the mule's cape," is called, upon the Admiralty Chart, Kata. 
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east of Assos, on the one hand, and, on the other, the extremity of the 
island of Pyrgos, one of the Hekatonnesoi,” which is separated from 
Mosko, as this is from the mainland, only by channels a few meters in 
width. It is evident that no other promontories can have been meant 
by Strabo, and it is further to be noted, in confirmation of this identi- 
fication, that the distance between these capes is exactly equal to the 
one hundred and twenty stadia which he specifies. Hence it appears 
probable that the sailing distances were derived by Strabo from another 
and more trustworthy source than the length of the roads, or that, at 
least, the former have not been corrupted by the transcribers’ errors 
which may be assumed to have rendered the above passage obscure. 
Gargara appears upon the Peutinger Table (ed. Mannert, pl. vi. £), 
being indicated as of even greater importance than Assos: the two towers 
which mark chief stations being drawn against the name of the former, 
but not against that of the latter town. In regard to the given dis- 
tances, the existing copy of this itinerary, 4s is well known, is full of 
errors, But that the original may have been correct in its estimates of 
the lengths of the road running along the southern coast of the Troad 
appears probable from theagreement of the stated distance from Sminthe 


gar Point. May it not be supposed that this whimsical name was, like 50 many others, 
derived from the similarity of sound of the Turkish word tothe Greek Gargara, which 
town is known to have been in exiatence at the time of the Ottoman conquest. Such, 
for instance, is the derivation of the name of the river Menderé, an evident corruption 
of Scamander, and of Balikesri (signifying “the place of the fish,” although far 
inland) from Paluia Kaizarein. Leaving the Troad, « familiar example of such an 
adaptation from the Greek is to be found in the name of Stamboul iteelf. 

The islands of Apollon Hekatoa; compare Strabo, p. 615: now known as the 
Moskonisi, from the largest of their number, The ancient Cape Pyrrha is identified 
by Gossx.rs, in his notes to the above-mentioned French translation of Strabo, with 
Qara-tepé Bournon, In this he is followed by the Admiralty Chart. Smorri’s Amcent 
Atlas places the cape still farther to the east, within the gulf, ata point called Dahlina, 
Sreano (p. 606) says that a temple of Aphrodite stood upon Cape Pyrrha. Misled 
by the mapa, [ made in 1882 a thorough search for ancient remains upon the Qura- 
tepé, discovering no traces whatever of Hellenic buildings upon this promontory. 
Unfortunately, 1 did not land at Pyrgos, to which place the attention of future inves- 
tigntors should be called. The name itself promises the existence of some ancient 

The correct identification of Cape Pyrrha 1s of importance as determining the site 
of the ancient city of Kisthene, which, in its turn, lends weight to the arguments 
brought forward inthe text, We learn from Strano (p. 606) that Kisthene was just 
outside the gulf, beyond Cape Pyrrha, and that it had o harbor, This corresponds 
exactly with the position of the flourishing modern town of Aivaly, which has the 
only haven upon this entire coast. Muza (1. 18) speaks of Kisthene a5 a very con 
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to Assos, and from Antandros to Adramyttion, with the actual facts. 
The existing copy reads ; 
Sminthion—Assos,. 2 . . » «2 « © «© « « Vs 
Aros-Gargera, 5. 6 6 Se et 8 MS SE 
Gargare—Antandros,. . . . 1 2 es «© « « £VE 
Antandros—Adramyttion, . . rar er 3.8 © 
whereas the true distances, measured along the highroads, and expressed 
in Roman miles, are approximately : 
Bminthion—Asgon,.. . kw ke bn el ew OWS 
Acce-Gargara, «. «ss wee Oe ee VEE 
Gargarsa—Antandros,.. 2. . . 1 6 ee ew «6 EXE 
Antandros—Adramyttion, . . . . . . + « XEVL 
In manuscripts of this kind, copied and recopied by mediaeval scribes, 
it is commonly some change in the denomination, rather than in the 
number of the signs, that forms the chief source of error. Hence we 
may venture the supposition that it was the monk of Colmar, in the 
thirteenth century, or some earlier copyist, like him ignorant of the 
actual distances, who wrote XVI for an illegible xxt, and, retaining the 
last four signs correctly, xxImmI for vittz, Atall events, the figures 


= 


siderable place; and it is certain that it cannot have been situated at any point on 
the gulf within Cape Pyrgos, where the only ancient remains are those of insignificant 
villages, altogether without harbors, among which must be the ancient 
mentioned by SterHanxos of Byzantion, «. v. Mdewa, os lying between Kisthene and 
Adramyttion, ®rkano refers to Kisthene as having been in ruins in his day, as 
does oleo Poiny (v.30). As it is not known with certainty from whom Mela took 
his account of this coast, it is imposible to determine at what period the city was 
destroyed. But, if the supposition be correct that the Roman peographer took this 
portion of his work, like so many others, from Eratosthenes, we should be justified 
in ascribing the reduction of Kisthene to the Pontian army which occupied this 
district during the firet Mithridatic war, This view receives some confirmation from 
the fact that while we possess autonomous coins of Kisthene dating to the second 
centtiry B.c. (compare BonRE.'s paper in the Numismatic (hroniele, vol. v1: London, 
1843) no subsequent mintage is known to have existed, 

Aivaly—famous in the history of the war of Greek Independence asa city of thirty 
thousand inhabitants destroyed in » single day (Jone 15, 1821)—is built upon the 
ruins of some ancient town of considerable extent. Its great natural advantages, and 
in particular its safe and commodious harbor, render it the most commanding site 
in the neighborhood, and the only one that can be identified with the cariaima 
Cistena of Mela, No geographer personally acquainted with this region could place 
Kisthene upon the coast farther to the east, within the gulf, as hes been done in 
SMrrH’s Ancient Atlas, and by Precire (in Pavy, «, 0. Oithene), and FornoEer 
(Geographic, vol.11; and Translation of Strabo, vol. v1), the last two identifying it 
with a village called by them Chirin-kioi (Harein-kieni 7), 
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they stand in the copy which has come down to us are incorrect, not 
only severally, but in their sum total ; the road from Assos to Antan- 
dros being thirty, not forty miles in length. 

Of most decisive importance in the identification of the site of Gar- 
gara is the table of longitudes given by Ptolemy in his Geography (ed. 
Nobbe, v. 2. 5). As the southern coast of the Troad trends so nearly 
west from Lekton, the latitude does not here concern us, while the frac- 
tions of a degree measured on the parallel can be employed directly in 
calculating the distances between the given points, Ptolemy’s longi- 
tudes read : 


A + - 7 
exTor axpor . be yo 
"Accor . Sree 
Dapyapor™ . ee tet 


“Apravopos . 6 8 8 8 8 8 oe 8 oe ww ¢ a’ 
It would be impossible, without the introduction of smaller fractions 
than the great astronomer has used in this work, to more accurately 
indicate the positions of these places, the longitudes of which, east of 
Greenwich, are actually : 

Cape Lekton,. 2. 60 6 ee eae ee 26° 4,4" 

We: ic fet QE & Weed eel Ee ee 

Gargara (Qozlou-dagh), . . - » + + = > 26° 27° 

Aetendtos! 6 4 ek we owe Se: * 
Ptolemy, taking the longitude of Alexandria (from Greenwich 29° 
1.5’ east) as the standard for his 60° 30", makes, it is true, the error 
of mapping all the upper portion of the peninsula of Asia Minor too 
far to the west, the deviation amounting in the case of the Troad to 
fully one degree: but, in all that concerns the present identification, 
the relative positions of the towns, made evident by the fractions above 
quoted, may be taken as a convincing proof.” 

The ruins of Gargara have hitherto been unknown to modern in- 
vestigators. The only attempts to determine the site of the town have 
been those of Gosselin, Forbiger, and Schliemann, Gosselin" remarks 

1 Variously written in the manuscripts: ‘“dpyaver, “Iaplaror, and ‘lapiardy-. 

1'To the ten ancient authorities, mentioned in the text as having described the posi- 
tion of ancient Gargara, might be added, a an eleventh, the ANxoTaToR to Ptolemy 
(Cod, Paris. 1401, 1402, mary. ; given in Wilberg’s edition of the Geography: Essen, 
1838-45), who, after mentioning Polymedeion, which does not appear in Ptolemy's 
list, refers to Gargara as being farther along the const. The Annotator also repeats the 
testimony of Strabo as to the Gulf of Adramyttion being bounded by Capes Gargara 
and Pyrrha. 

i Tn his notes to the French translation of Strabo, previously referred to. 


wy 
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that Gargara must be sought for near the headland on which is situ- 
ated the village of Iné—an absurd statement, as the town of Iné (more 
properly Eziné) is in the very centre of the Troad, at the juncture 
of the rivers Skamandros and Kebren, The opinion of Gosselin is 
ailopted by Cramer” and Schmitz." Forbiger™ states that Gargara 
is “near Tchepini;” this name evidently having been taken at ran- 
dom from some modern map of the southern coast, for Chipni (as it is 
more correctly written) lies almost as near to Antandros as to Gargara. 
Schliemann” places Gargara upon the seashore, at a spot four hours’ 
ride from Assos, reckoning this distance to be equal to the one hun- 
dred and forty stadia which he understands Strabo to give as that 
between Gargara and Assos. In the original publication of his note 
(Heise in der Troas, 1881), Schliemann makes no mention of the ruins 
as being upon a cape, and, in fact, the coast is here almost perfectly 
straight. But,in republishing the account of his journey ( 7roja, 1884), 
he has made the site agree the better with Strabo’s description of Gar- 
gara, by stating that the ancient remains in question are situated “ close 
to a promontory called Pyrrha, under (sie!) which stands the temple 
of Aphrodite.” Cape Pyrrha, to which reference has already been 
made, is really upon the opposite coast of the gulf, and forms no part 
of the Troad, 

The extensive ruins which I would identify as those of ancient Gar- 
gara were discovered by Mr, Diller, the geologist of the Assos Expe- 
dition, They lie upon the summit of the mountain of Qozlou, at a 
distance of three kilometers from the coast, ten kilometers east-north- 
east from the akropolis of Assos. Qozlou-dagh is a spur of the main 
range of Ida, formed by the extrusion of a great dike of andesite and 
conglomerate. A bold ridge is thus formed, the highest point in the 
neighborhood, rising more than three hundred meters above the level 
of the sea. The northern slope of this mountain is gradual, but upon 
the south it rises in high cliffs from the fertile fields that extend to the 
water'sedge. Mr, Diller has described the geological formations which 
determined the peculiar shape of the mountain.” At its eastern ex- 

" Description of Asia Minor, already quoted. 

M ln SMITH, a. +. Gargara. 

* Hondbuch der alten Geographis ; Leipzig, 1542-44, 

“In the two works whose tithes have been given above, Note 9. 

™ Notes upon the Geology of the Troad, by J. 5. Drtacen; appendix iv to Report on 
the investigations af Assos, 1882, by J.T. Cuanex: Boston, 1882, Throughout this 
paper Diller refers to Qozlou-dagh as the site of Lamponia, and to Qojekia-dagh as 
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tremity, the andesite reste directly upon the upper strata of an older 
tertiary. The strike of this underlying bed, approximately east and 
west, is parallel with the general trend of the mountain, while its dip 
is northerly, corresponding to the fluidal structure of the superimposed 
andesite. The slope of the extended mass is in some places very gentle; 
thus it forms a small plateau upon the mountain-top, near the western 
extremity of the ridge, offering a secure and commodious site for a 
large city. 

The tract enclosed within the walls of ancient Gargara is of irreguls 
shape, elongated in the direction from 
north to south, A small sketch-plan is 
given in Figure 10. This cannot pretend 
to absolute accuracy, as no survey was 
made, and the site was found so thickly 
overgrown with bushes that it was difii- 
cult to follow out the directions and re- 
lations of the walls. The enclosure was 
divided into two chief parts by a broad 
and shallow gully, running through the 
middle of the town in a direction from 
east to west. The higher division, rising 
from the lower tract in almost vertical 
rock-walls, formed the akropolis. This 
was itself divided into two terraces, 4 and 
B, Fig. 10, the most northerly being the 
higher. The lower town, G, rises gently 
toward the south. The entire enclosure : 
isnearly as large as that of Assos, and MAY  Fr5, 10,—Sketch-plan of site of 
be some eight hundred meters in length, Gargara. 
from north to south. The akropolis is 
much larger than that of Assos. 

The circuit of the town is fortified by walls of polygonal stones, 
still standing, in places, to a height of eight meters. The character 
of this interesting masonry is shown in the scale-drawing, Figure 12. 










the site of Gargara. 1 alone om responsible for the errors involved in. this inter- 
change of the names. The correct identification of the ites was not made till after 
the close of the first year's work at Assos, and the publication of the preliminary 
report. Hence, also, the names of Lamponia and Gargara are interchanged upon 
the sketch-map given in that volume, pl. 4a. Furthermore, the name Pyrrha is 
assigned (1s in all previous maps) to a cape upon the mainland, too far to the east. 
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Some of the gigantic blocks, a meter or more thick, have faces not less 
than two meters square. ‘The counterscarp is visible in but few places, 
where it indicates that the entire thickness of the wall was fully seven 
meters. The ashlars are rudely split toa plane face: between these 
the masonry is carelessly piled in, little attention having been devoted 
to any system of bonding, which was, indeed, scarcely necessary in 
masses of this enormous thickness. It is apparent that most of the 
stones were boulders, removed from within the enclosure, and that but 
few, even of the ashlars, were obtained by quarrying from the native 
rock. Considerable pains and ingenuity are evident in the tooling of 
the joints to straight lines. The obtuse reéntering angles, so frequently 
occurring, were evidently cut after the block was in position, and that 
which was to adjoin it had been determined upon. Long stretches of 
the fortifications are completely ruined, and form a belt of débris from 
ten to twelve meters broad. The circuit can, however, be traced ; 
indeed the lower town has been used in modern times asan extensive 
goat-fold, a low wall being piled up on top of the dike formed by the 
overthrown materials of the ancient walls. Those portions of the walls 
which still stand erect are more or less out of the vertical, having been 
shaken by the earthquakes so common in this region. Usually the less 
carefully built countersearp has given way, and the outer face leans 
backwards very noticeably. At the point designated a on the sketch- 
plan, Fig. 10, can be traced the position of a large portal, passing 
obliquely through the wall in a southwesterly direction. This was, 
without doubt, the chief’ entrance to the town, corresponding to the 
natural approach from the port on the south and from the high-road 
winding along the coast between Assos and Antandros, 

The akropolis is separated from the lower town by a retaining wall, 
reaching a height of six meters, which is built at those points on the 
northern side of the gully where a natural fortification was not formed 
by cliffs. In like manner the two distinct terraces of the akropolis, 
A and B, were separated by low retaining walls. All this masonry is 
of the same character as the outer rampart, and is apparently contem- 
porary with it. 

Little can be said concerning the ruins within the walls. The ancient 
buildings have been levelled to the ground, covered with earth, and 
overgrown by the hardy vegetation of the Ida range. Here the ap- 
pearance of the site is not unlike that of Neandreia, Both of these 
mountain fastnesses were deserted by their inhabitants before the period 
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when numerous monumental edifices were to be found even in the 
poorer provincial towns of the Greeks. No columns rise from the 
field of ruins to mark the chief centres of civic life. The aspect of this 
waste, forgotten by mankind, but still guarded by these stupendous 
fortifications, is almost mysterious in its hoary antiquity. 

Ancient Gargara, like Assos, must have depended almost wholly 
upon cisterns for its supply of water. A number of such reservoirs 
are to be seen within the walls. One, in particular, an enormous nat- 
ural depression, skilfully adapted to this purpose, must have been capa- 
ble of holding enough water to supply the entire town for a twelve- 
month. A little lower down, upon the southern side of the mountain, 
flow several streams: the rich green foliage of the fields which they 
irrigate forms a brilliant patch in the landscape, framed as it is in the 
steel-gray and purple expanse of voleanic rocks, The slope of Qozlou 
is thus a landmark for the mariner, and may be distinguished, by a 
familiar eye, as far as from the southern extremity of the strait which 
separates Lesbos from the mainland of Pergamon, a distance of thirty 
miles or more. These fertile fields might by more careful cultivation 
be made exceedingly productive : as it is, almonds, figs, quinces, pome- 
granates, and every variety of grain and garden-produce grow abun- 
dantly. Throughout this district the luxuriance of the veretation 
bears witness to the richness of the soil, so celebrated by ancient writ- 
ers; for Gargara was renowned in this respect not only amonget the 
Greeks, but throughout the wide empire of the Romans, The town 
became typical of the extraordinary fertility of Mysia. Its situation 
upon the well-watered slopes of Ida seemed to assure a full harvest, 
even in the most droughty summer, This, according to the exegesis 
of the ancients themselves,” is the sense in which we are to understand 
the somewhat obscure lines of Vergil (Georg., 1. 100) : 

Agricolae ; hiberno lactissima pulvere farra, 

Loctus ager: nullo tantum ae Mysia culty 

Jactat, et ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messia, 
Nor is this the only tribute paid to the fertility of the Gargaris by the 
poets of distant Italy. Ovid, in an extravagant parallel (Are Am.,, 1. 
56), takes the crops of Gargara, together with the fishes in the sea and 


“An entire chapter of Macnonrcs (Sat, v.20) is devoted to the elucidation of 
these lines of Vergil. 
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the stars in the sky, as an image for a countless multitude; while Seneca 
gives expression to the same idea (Phoen,, rv. 608): 
Hine grata cereri (Fargara, ea dives aolum, 

Indeed, if we may believe Macrobius (Sat., v. 20), the plenty of these 
parts was so great that the very name of Gargara became synonymous 
with superabundance. Thus, Alkaios, in his Kappdotpaywoia,” has 
the expression 'dpyap’ 4v0 pare for a great concourse of men. The 
fact that this writer of comedies, like his better-known namesake the 
lyric poet, was a native of the neighboring island of Lesbos may per- 
haps account for his familiarity with the agricultural conditions of the 
southern Troad, But a wider fume is attested by a similar use of the 
phrase by the Attic Aristomenes,” and by the ludicrous composite word 
Wrappaxocioyapyapa, used by Aristophanes (Ach., 3) to signify a 
¢ numberless numerosity,” as it is explained by the ancient commen- 
tator” Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the noun yapyapa, as 
well as the verb yapyaipw (to swarm), should not be derived from 
some purely etymological root, which itself tended to increase the fame 
of this Trojan province in respect to fertility. 

The small village of Qozlou, about a kilometer from the ruins, is 
shaded by wide-spreading walnut trees, seldom seen in the Troad, the 
Turkish appellation for which (qoz) has given the name to both village 
and mountain. Qozlou to-day consists of some thirty stone cabins and 
asmall mosque. It is entirely Turkish, there being but a single Greek 
in the place—an old man who has lived there for years, widely known 
for his skill in weaving the coarse haircloth from which bags for va- 
lonea and grain are made. The mountain above is uninhabited, save 
by a family of Yuruks, who in April and May piteh their tents upon 
the site of ancient Gargara, before ascending the cooler heights of Ida, 
which in the summer months provide pasturage for their cattle. The 
bridle-path from Qozlou to Aivadjyq passes the eastern walls of the 
deserted city, descending upon the north into the deep gorge where flows 
the Touzla-sou (the ancient Satnioeis), hemmed in by the conglomerate 
cliffs of the mountain. 

The site of the settlement upon the coast, the “modern town” of 
Strabo (p. 583), is recognizable in an extensive field of ruins, situated 





© Preserved by Macnontvs, in the chapter before quoted. 
™ Fragment from the Bonéal of ARISTOMENES, preserved by 3 "| hi 
® Macrontus, Sai, v. 20. 
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at the foot of the slope on which lies the Turkish town of Sazly. This 
new town, at a distance of about four kilometers from the citadel, oceu- 
pied a level tract close to the sea, and does not appear to have been en- 
closed by walls. The site is strewn with sherds of coarse Byzantine 
pottery, which prove it to have been inhabited until a comparatively 
recent date, Westiges of the Roman period also abound. Monolithic 
columns of andesite, one of which still stands erect, and the lower 
courses of ancient walls, seem to show that some buildings which cannot 
have been much more recent than the Christian era remained in use 
until the town was destroyed and deserted. 

New Gargara certainly did not lie upon a cape, and thus belies 
Strabo’s account, But, as before mentioned, it may be seen, from any 
good map of the coast, that no promontory whatever is to be found 
upon the entire northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion, east of 
Qaterga-bournu, It has already been shown that Qaterga is the point 
from which Strabo measures the width of the gulf, and that it was 
known in antiquity as Cape Gargara. The geographer thus appears to 
have fallen into the natural error of identifying the site of the new 
town with that of the cape of the same name; even as ancient Gargara 
has been frequently described by modern writers as situated upon the 
peak of Ida known as Gargarus, which is in reality still further distant 
from the citadel, The names Gargara and Gargaros—nsed interchange- 
ably * and derived, as the ancient lexicographers” inform us, from the 
bubbling of the many streams which rise in this part of Ida—were 
applied to the highest point of this range, and to the cape which may 
be regarded as its termination, In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the ancients bestowed upon the chief peaks of Ida the names 
of the chief capes of the Troad—evidently identifying the spurs of the 
mountain with the promontories which formed their extreme limits, 
and were most familiar to the seafaring Greeks. This conception is 
clearly exemplified by a passage of Strabo ( p- 583), who explains that, 
as Homer says (J1., xry. 283), Lekton is part of the Ida range, inas- 
much as those who approach it from the sea here begin the ascent. 


™ Upon this point, compare the remarks of Macrobina, in the chapter before quoted, 
The general usage of antiquity seems to have followed the role laid down by Epaphro- 
ditos, in Stephanos of Byzantion, «, ». Pdpyopo, that the name of the mountain should 
be neuter, and that of the town feminine. 

7 Etymologicum Magnum, «. v. Pdpyepes: BOMOLIAST to the Iliad, viii. 48; arv. 284, 
W. Pare ( Worterbuch der griechisehen Figennamen, third ed.: Braunschweig, 1883-70) 
somewhat affected|y renders the name of Gargara as “Schluckenau" or “ Me “a 
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Thus, Tzetzes twice states (Scholia ad Lykophr., 24 and 1170) that the 
heights of Ida are four: Phalakra, Lekton, Gargaron, and Pergamon. 
It is manifest that the last of these names, that of the akropolis of Troy, 
is to be taken for the northwesternmost point of the Troad, a supposi- 
tion which is confirmed by the Scholiast to Nikandros (Aleripharm., 
vy. 40), who calls the four peaks of Ida, Phalakra, Lekton, Sigeion, 
and Gargaren™ Such an interchange of names was the more natural 
to the Greeks, as in their language one and the same word served to 
designate a peak, a cape, and a frontier. 

The summit of the Ida range, called Gargaros, is mentioned four 
times in the Iliad. Here Zeus had a sacred temenos and a fragrant 
altar (vit. 48). Hera is represented as ascending this height from 
Lekton (xrv. 292); and here Zeus sleeps after his intercourse with 
her (xtv. 352). Here, also, Zeus sits enthroned while giving com-__ 
mands to Iris and to Apollon (xv. 152), In the estimation of the 
poet, who was so intimately acquainted with all the natural features 
of the Troad, Gargaros was one of the very topmost peaks of the entire 
range. This is evident, not only from its being repeatedly called the 
dxpov of Ida, but from the fact that, in the passage first quoted, Zeus 
is represented as viewing from it the city of Troy. It is perfectly 
possible to distinguish the hill of Hissarlik from the summit of Qaz- 
dagh, but by no means so from Qozlou-dagh, the view from which is 
intercepted on the north by the higher ground which forms the water- 
shed between the valleys of the Satnioeis and the Kebren. A passage 
from the Tpdes of Epicharmos™ bears the same construction : the peak 
of Gargaros, the seat of all-powerful Zeus, is here spoken of as snow- 
capped, an epithet which might be poetically applied to the summit of 
Ida, but certainly not to the site of ancient Gargara. 

Reference to the altar of Zeus upon Gargaros is also made by Lucian 
(D. Deor., tv. 2), who elsewhere speaks of the mountain as that upon 
which Zeus descended while carrying off Ganymedes (Charid., v11), 
and again as the spot where Paris was tending his herds when called 
upon to adjudge the prize in the memorable competition of the god- 
desses (D. Deor,,xx.1), It is evident, from the dialogue last quoted, 
that the name Gargaros was not restricted to the peak, Lucian makes 
Hermes say, in pointing out the whereabouts of the favored shepherd ; 

‘The Scuoutast to the Iliad (vim. 48; xrv. 284) is acquainted with but three 
of these cape-penks: Lekton, Gargaron, and Phalalcre, 

Preserved by Mackoures, in the chapter before quoted. 
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‘Here, Hera, to the left, not on the top of the mountain, but on the 
slope, where you see the cavern and the cattle” (D. Deor., xx. 5). 
Topographical evidence to the same effect may be derived from a pas- 
sage of Ovid (Her., xvi. 107), where Paris speaks of having built his 
ship from timber cut upon Gargara—the loWer slopes of the mountain, 
of course, not the treeless summit.” 

That, finally, the town of Gargara, although situated neither upon 
the cape nor upon the mountain itself, but between the two, neverthe- 
less received its name from them, is especially affirmed by Strabo (p. 
583), who, referring to the peak of Ida mentioned in the above-vited 
lines of the Tliad, relates that, even in his day, a spot called Gargaron 
was pointed out in the highest part of the range, and that it was from 
this that the Aiolic settlement was named. This derivation of the 
name of the town is undoubtedly the true one. The southern slopes 
of this mountain-chain—a limestone formation—abound in springs of 
deliciously clear and cool water, so rare in this part of the world that 
they have been famed from the most remote antiquity. They fully 
justify the epithet rokumiba£ frequently bestowed upon Ida by Homer. 
Strabo (p. 583) remarks, that it is particularly upon this southern 
side that the range is well watered, while Pliny (Nat, Hist., v. 32) 
has given us the names of no less than five of the streams which flow 
into the gulf on the short stretch of coast between Adramyttion and 
Gargara” It is therefore not surprising that this range, as well as the 
cape which terminates it, and the chief town of the province, took their 
names from the onomatopoetic Greek word which corresponds to our 
ii gurgle,” 

The natives of Gargara, however, in evident reminiscence of the 
Leleges who preceded them, and of the Aiolians who colonized this 
region," traditionally ascribed the foundation of their town, and the 

#9 Resides the authorities mentioned in the text, the peak of Gargarn is referred to 
by Lvcras, Chorid., vit; the Pszeuno-Piorancn, De fue., x11. 3, p. 26, ed. Hodson ; 
the Scmontaer to the Iliad, v1r. 48, xrv. 284, 292; Hesvcrtos, s.r. Pdpyapa; Txerees, 
Scholia ad LykopAr., xxrv; Srarrus, Theb., 1.549; and by the ancient writers quoted 
by Sreriaxos of Byzantion, in the Etymologicum Magnum, and in the chapter of Ma- 
cRoniTs, so frequently mentioned in the course of this paper. 

‘The modern names of these rivers appear to be: Astron (near the town of Astyra) 
=Takhte-son; Kormalos (near Antandros)=Papasly-sou; Eryanos=Mykhly-sou; Ala- 
bastros=Chipni-sou; Hieros (at the foot of Lamponia )=Moussouratly-s0u. The num- 
ber of small streams which flow in this district is so great that an assured identificati 
is searcely possible in the cases of the two last named, 

1That Gargura, like Assos, was a colony of the Aiolinans, is attested by Sraano 
(p. 610) and by Mexa (1. 18). ; 
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origin of its name, to an eponymous hero, Gargaros, son of Zeus by 
Larissa the eponyma of the Thessalian capital. This Larissa is 
described as the daughter of a Pelasgian prince called Piasos,~ or 
even as the daughter of Pelasgos himself“ Such is the mythical 
version of actual facts relating to the origin of the inhabitants of 
Gargara. In their first ancestor, Pelasgos, we have a clue to the 
foreign element which mingled with the Greeks of the southern 
Troad. The eponym Gargaros is a representative of that great move- 
ment of Thessalian aborigines to which Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
(1. 18) refers when he says that the Pelasgians, on being driven out tof 
Thessaly, crossed over into Asia, and took possession of many cities 
on that coast. In the town of the southern Troad called Larissa,* 
which is spoken of in the Iliad (11. 841) as inhabited by Pelasgians, we 
have even more direct evidence of the existence, in the country, of that 
race which the author of the Homeric poems ranks together with the 
Leleges (JL, x. 429). It is known that the primitive inhabitants of 
the northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion were Leleges, their 
capital being Assos, then known as Pedasos,* under which name it is 
described in the Iliad (v1. 34; Xx1. 87). The neighboring city of 
Antandros, spoken of as Pelasgic by Herodotos (vm. 42) and Konon 
(Dieg., 41), is likewiseasserted to have been a stronghold of the iis 


This is without doubt the sense in which we should take the manifestly corrupt 
passage of Sreruanos of Byzantion, s. v. Tdpyapa: aroudety Fawd Topypdpov rot Asis, 
vot dx ras GeovoAlas, dy Aoplooy. In Bourpas, «, 0, Cdpyape (ed. Kuster, vol. 1: Cam- 
bridge, 1706), this sentence is found in the following form: évoudoty 82 arb Tapydpow 
vol Aibs wal Agploons rar de GeoooAls, It is, however, not to be found in the mas. of 
Souidas, and has been omitted from the more recent editions of Gaisford (Oxford, 1834), 
Bernhardy (Halle, 1843-53) ond Bekker (Berlin, 1834). As may be gathered from 
the version of the tradition preserved in the Etpmologicum Magnum, 2. v. Tdpyapos, it 
was derived by these compilers from the MepirAous ‘Acias of Nywrnis, the historian, 
“at the fragments of whose works (ed. Miller) it appears as No.10. The Eiymo- 
logiewm Magnum refers the information to" Nymphios, the philosopher.” 

* Sraano, p. 621; ScHOLLAST to Apollonios of Rhodos, 1. 1063, quoting Apollonios 
and Neanthes; Nicene of Daisies; fra: 19; Boumwas, a. v."Ae¢éwerra: Partue- 
wioe, rot. 25. 

Pa peastas, 1. 24.1; Sconiasrto Apollonios of Rhodos, 1.40, quoting Hellanikos, 

% The site of this town, which ia referred to by many ancient writers, has been 
identified by Canvent (Archeological Journal: London, 1861, vol. xvi) with the an- 
cient remains upon the Liman-tepé, near Kieussederesai. 

™ The identity of Pedasos and Assos has been demonstrated by me in the Report 
on the Investigations at Asse, I8S!, before quoted. 

7 Arras, quoted by Strabo, p. 606. A similar identification of Leleges and Pelas- 
gians is made by Sternanos of Byzantion, «. e. Nady, 

4 
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as, indeed, all the towns of this coast are known to have belonged 
to the Leleges in the time of Homer The fusion of this race with 
the Aiolic immigrants accounts for the assertion of the Scholiast (xx, 
96), that the Hellespontine (Trojan) Lelezes had themselves come from 
Thessaly. And thus, also, it becomes clear in what sense we are to 
take the remark of Herodotos (vi. 95) that the Aiolians were at first 
called Pelasgians by the Hellenes. The barbarians who originally pos- 
sessed the southern Troad were gradually transformed by the influence 
of the Greek culture of the Thessalian colonists, and merged into the 
Greek stock—not, however, without indelibly stamping the peculiari- 
ties of their race upon their Hellenized descendants: witness the crani- 
ological characteristics retained by the inhabitants of Assos as late as 
the ages of Roman dominion.” 

In regard to Gargara, we have direct ancient testimony, preserved by 
Stephanos of Byzantion and in the Etymologicum Magnum, that the 
town was inhabited by Leleges. And, at a period long subsequent to 
the Aiolic migration, an event occurred which must haye greatly in- 
ereased the Lelegeian character of the place. We learn, namely, from 
a fragment of the Tpaveos duaxocpos of Demetrios of Skepsis®—the 
loss of which work cannot be sufficiently deplored by the student of 
Homer and of the Troad—that the Kings (of Persia), finding Gargara 
poorly populated, recolonized the place with natives of Miletos, after 
having destroyed the latter city. So great a predominance was hereby 
given to the foreign element of the population that Demetrios com- 
plains (and here we may perhaps recognize the jealousy of'a rival town 
naturally felt by a good Skepsian) that the citizens of Gargara had been 
transformed from Aiolians to semi-barbarians, That Miletos, famed 
even in Homeric ages (IL, 11. 867) as the seat of a race (Karians or 
Leleges“) speaking a tongue foreign to the Greeks, was a chief centre 

“ STRABO (p. 611) makes special remark of this fact. 

™ The striking hypsibrachyeephalism of the skulls from Assos examined by Vie- 
cHow (Alte Schaecdel com Assos und Cypern: Berlin, 1884) is only to be accounted for 
by the inheritance of race characteristies from the Leleges. Compare my Review of 
Virchow's work in the Amer. Journ. Areh., vol. 1, 1885, 

*’ Preserved in Srgano, p. 611. 

“ PAUHANIAS (VIL. 2.8) snys that the Leleges were a part of the Karian people ; 
Hermoporos (1.171) that Leleges was the ancient name of the Korians: and Strano 
(p. 821) that some authorities, older than he, considered the Leleges and the Karians 
to be one race, while others maintained that they were only near neighbors and con- 
federates. Thus, Howen (JL, x, 428) refers to both Karians and Leleges among the 
auxiliaries of the Trojan army, The truth seems to be that the two races were not 
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of the Leleges is asserted hy Strabo (p. 635), Pausanias (vi. 2.8), Aelian 
(Var, Hist., vit. 5), Didymos (in Stephanos of Byzantion, s.v. MAnros), 
Eu stathi Cs (Ad Dion, Perieg., 823) and Pliny (Nat, Hist.v. a0), Indeed, 
we learn from certain of these authorities that the town was originally 
known by the name Lelegeis, Thus, we cannot doubt that the primitive 
Lelegeian character of the southern Troad, and the intimate relations 
maintained by the towns of this coast with their relatives in Karia— 
attested by the Dikast stele bearing the names of Mylasa and Alabanda, 
found at Assos “—led to this choice of the Trojan town as the new home 
of the exiles: even as Skepsis itself. at a comparatively late period of 
its history, received a Milesian colony.® 

As the text of Strabo in which this passage of Demetrios is preserved 
has been subjected to an emendation which wholly alters its sense, and 
is very generally accepted, we must here digress for the purpose of ex- 
amining this important point. Strabo distinctly states that the Kings 
removed the colonists in question ée Mesjrov réXews: all the codices 
agree in this reading, yet Kornes (ed. Strabo, vol, 2, p. 481) has altered 
these words to é« MiAnrovrdAews, solely on the ground that the in- 
habitants of Miletos, to which place he refers as if it were a purely 
Greek city, could not be said to have barbarized the Gargarans. For- 
biger, in his translation of Strabo (Stuttgart, 1855), adopting this altera- 
tion, adduces a somewhat more plausible ground for it, namely, that it 
seems strange that qréoAem¢ should be added to the name of so celebrated 
acity as Miletos. This radical change, fathered by so great an authority 
as Koraes, “has been introduced in the best-known and most recent edi- 
tions of the text of Strabo: those of Kramer (Berlin, 1844-52), Meineke 





actually identical, but that they were, in the southern districts of Asia Minor, closely 
intermingled, and hence frequently confounded by ancient writers, who deemed it 
unnecessary to be scientifically precise in the ethnographical classification of barba- 
rians, The Karians were evidently the more numerous in the country around Mile- 
tos, and had there the upper hand, This is borne out by the interesting statement 
of Purirepos of Theangela (in Athensios, v1. 101), that the Rarians, both in his 
day and in earlier times, treated the Leleges as slaves, This writer, the author of a 
special work on the Kariuna and Leleges, of which this is n fragment, was, without 
dowbt, correctly informed. 

" Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. RB. 8, Srennerr (Papers of the American School 
at Athena: Boston, 1885), No. rx. 

“Srrano, p. 607. 

“With all deference for the great learning of Kornes, it must be admitted that the 
stricture of Demique is merited: Dons towtes seq éditions, Chray n'a pas aaser respect 
Poutorité des manuscrits, et seat trop fié d ia puissance de an eritigue divinatorre, 
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(Leipzig, 1852-53) and Miiller (Paris, 1853-58); as well as in the 
translations of De la Porte du Theil (Paris, 1805-19), Hamilton and 
Falconer (London, 1848), who follow the French version very closely 
throughout, and, as before mentioned, Forbiger. 

The changes of sense resulting from this emendation are, firstly, that 
“the Kings” were thoee of Bithynia, not those of Persia; secondly, that 
the city from which the colonists were removed was Miletopolis, not 
Miletos ; and, thirdly, that the barbarians were of Thracian, rather 
than of Lelegeian origin. It can readily be proved that all these as- 
sumptions are incorrect, and that the arbitrary change of the words of 
Strabo is to be rejected. To begin with, the expression “the Kings” 
is frequently employed by Greek writers of all ages to designate the 
monarchs of Persia, but never, in so far as I am aware, can be taken, 
without further explanation, to signify the later and much less impor- 
tant rulers of Bithynia, Furthermore, the Bithynian Kings were never 
masters of Gargara, the southern Troad having been under the sway 
of the dynasty of Pergamon during their period. In regard to Mile- 
topolis, an inland town near the confluence of the Makestos and the 
Rhyndakos, there are no grounds whatever for supposing that a 
place so small, and certainly not overpopulated, could have colonized 
this distant coast of the Aegean, or that it would have been found 
in the interest of the Bithynian rulers to destroy one of their own 
towns, and decrease the number of their subjects by removing them 
to any foreign country. Moreover, while no settlement of Bithy- 
nians in the Troad is elsewhere recorded, we have the testimony of 
Strabo himeelf, already referred to, that the seafaring Milesians, famed 
for their many colonies,* had sent emigrants to Skepsis, at a compara- 
tively recent period in the history of that town. And while, as has 
been seen, Gargara is repeatedly described by the latest classical anthori- 
ties as inhabited by Leleges, we know that a considerable part of the 
natives of Miletos were of this race, and were consequently viewed by 
the Greeks as barbarians, 

It is even possible to determine, with reasonable certainty, the exact 
period when the Milesians were removed to Gargara by the Persian 
kings: Miletos, having been induced through the intrigues of Histiaios 


“The existence of some eighty colonies of the Milesians is attested by various evi- 
dence. The chief seat of their trade was the Euxine, and on the way thither they 
founded many stations —among them, Abydos and Lampsakos and Parion, in the 
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Aristagoras to revolt against the Persian power, was besieged by 
the Persian army, and finally taken by storm (8. c. 494)“ The city 
was sacked, and those of its Greek inhabitants who escaped massacre 
were taken as prisoners to Susa, thence to be removed, by order of Da- 
rius, to a place called Ampe* on the Erythraean sea, near the mouth of 
the Tigris. The site of Miletos was retained by the Persians, the coun- 
try around it being given over to its original inhabitants, the _Karians, 
The city is subsequently referred to by Herodotos (VI. 22) as having 
been entirely depopulated. It is plain, from this account, that, while 
the Ionian Greeks of Miletos, alone held responsible for the uprising, 
were transported to a foreign land, the Karians and Leleges were spared. 
And, as the city was to be blotted from the face of the earth, after the 
Oriental fashion, these innocent barbarians, deprived of their homes, - 
probably were removed by the victors to the abodes of their relatives 
upon the northern coast, Gargara, together with the entire Troad, had 
been under the dominion of the Persian Kings for half'a century previous 
to this event, and there can be no doubt that the Persian governors here 
established“ would have been glad to strengthen their political party 
among the inhabitants by the introduction of colonists of tried fidelity. 

If these inferences are well drawn, this is the earliest reference to 
our city in actual history, for the presence of Galenos of Gargara before 
the gates of Troy, where he is said to have been slain by Neoptolemos,® 
ean scarcely be taken into account. As a stronghold of the Leleges, 
subject to King Altes of the neighboring Pedasos, Gargara may, how- 
ever, be supposed to have taken a part in that famous contest. 

The vicinity of Gargara to Assos and the intimate political relations 
which subsisted between the two towns suffice to explain the statement 
of Strabo (p. 611), that Gargara was founded by the Assians, But the 
Lelegeian character of both places renders it impossible for us to accept 
this passage in its literal sense, as signifying that Gargara did not exist 
until a comparatively advanced period in the history of Greek Assos. 





“Herroporos, vi. 18. 

This ancient penal settlement seems to have maintained its Greek character for 
centuries, being obviously identical with the town Ampelone on the Erythraean sea, 

mentioned by Pliny (v1.28) a8 a colony of the Milesians. Rawson (Note to 
Herodotos) thus errs in stating that the city Ampe is known only to Herodotos and 
Stephanaa, 

“We learn from Heronoros (vir. 106) that Persian governors were established 
in the province of the Hellespont before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 

#QOurstos of Smyrna, x. 0). . 
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Even without taking into consideration the probable removal of the 
Milesians to Gargara, and the existence of Incuse coins of Gargara which 
cannot be assigned to a date later than the fifth century B.c., we have 
in the repeated assertion of ancient writers, that the town was a strong- 
hold of the Leleges, and an Aiolian settlement, arguments amply suffi- 
cient to controvert the statement of Mannert,” followed by Groskurd,™ 
and Forbiger,” that Gargara was not founded until the latest ages of 
the Persian monarchy. It is indeed surprising that three so eminent 
authorities should fall into such an error, 

Perhaps the most interesting record of the special history of Gargara 
is the fragmentary inscription giving lists of the towns paying tribute 
to Athens, during the third quarter of the fifth century 8. c., for the 
_ purpose of maintaining a defence against the Persians, from whens yoke 
the Troad had been freed by the battle of Mykale.“ While the annual 
contribution of the Assians™ was one talent, the Gargarans were assessed 
at 4500 drachmes ; which sum is known, from the inscription, to have 
been paid from 454 to 440 8, c,, and must have been continued for many 
years thereafter, as the cities of the southern Troad were among the last 
to break from this alliance. There is thus good reason for assuming 
that the population, or, at all events, the wealth of Gargara, was at this 
period equal to about three-quarters of that of Assos.™ 

Another inscription, found at Hissarlik by Calvert and published 
by Schliemann,” shows that Gargara belonged to a confederation of 
the towns of the Troad which was in force during the first hundred 
years succeeding the death of Alexander the Great, and must have 
been actively engaged in repelling the continual inroads of the Gauls. 


(Feopraphie, vol. V1. 3. "! Notes to Strabo, edition before quoted. 

™ Geographie, vol. 11. 

"4! First published by A. R. Rancant, Antiquités Helléniques: Athenes, 1842-55, vol. 
1; most recently in Corpus Inger. Atéic., vol, 1. 

“Assos appears in these inscriptions as “Hees. 

“If, consequently, the latter town had ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, the 
former may have had come eight or nine thousand. ‘This estimate agrees with the 
relative area of the two places, enclosed within their fortification-walls; for, as will 
presently be shown, it is susceptible of proof that the Gargara of the fifth century 
B.C. was the old town upon the summit of Qozlou, not the port at its foot. Still, it 
must be admitted that trustworthy data for estimating the population of the two 
Places are not at hand. The only means of forming o judgment as to the size of 
Greek towns, whose inhabitants differed so greatly from moderns in ways of civie life — 
and habitation, is » comparison of their area with the known extent and population 
of Athens, 


"4 Tiios: Leipzig, 1881, p. 633. 
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This confederation had its seat in the new town of Ilion, created by 
Alexander. This proves that the institution must have been subse- 
quent to Alexander’s visit to the Troad, 334 n, c., while internal 
evidence of the inscription makes it probable that the union was in 
existence prior to 306 pn. c.” If Koumanoudes be correct in assign- 
ing the cutting of the stone to the age of Antigonos Doson, we may 
conclude that the confederation continued in force until Gargara was 
incorporated into the kingdom of Pergamon. The fact that the towns 
of the Troad, freed forever from the rule of the Persians, were banded 
together in a confederation of their own, instead of in the Koinon of the 
Hellenes, which had its Synedrion at Corinth, is an important indi- 
cation of the independent political position of the country under the 
Diadochi. 

The next mention of Gargara, in point of date, is contained in an 
epigram of Aratos of Soli: 

Aiatw Aoripor, O5 ev qétpacot xalyrat, 
Tapyapéew racciv Sita cai adda NMywv.” 

These lines contain an indication of much interest in the topographical 
history of the town, for it is obvious that, at the time when they were 
written, Gargara was still perched upon the summit of the Qozlou- 
dazh, where the inhabitants might fitly be described as dwelling 
amongst the rocks, The new settlement, on the coast, cannot possi- 
bly be thus referred to. Aratos wrote as late as the middle of the 
third century B.c., and, inasmuch as Strabo, at some date near the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, found the town upon the seashore, we 
shall not be wrong in assuming that the inhabitants of Gargara re- 
moved from their mountain stronghold during the peaceful reign of 
the Kings of Pergamon, or the earliest ages of their heirs, the Romans. 
Nothing further is known of this Gargaran Diotimos, the friend of 
Aratos, but it is a coincidence worthy of mention, that the only other 
person of that name is likewise referred to as a schoolmaster.” 

At the beginning of the second century a. D., we note the first indi- 
eations of that social disorganization and outlawry which is so charac- 
teristic of the Eastern Empire. The heights of Ida are then referred to 


57 n the date of the establishment of this confederation, compare J.G. DaovsEn, 
Gechichte dee Hellenismua: new ed., Gotha, 1878. 

© Polotine Anthology, 1x. 437; preserved also by Macronrvs, Sat, v, 20; and, in 
a corrupt form, by Srernanos of Byzantion, «. c. Pdpyapa. 


“Loci, Hetair. Dial, x. 1. 
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as the resort of the notorious bandit 'Tilliboros, whose exploits formed 
the subject of a work by Arrian.” Nevertheless, the town of Gargara 
continued to flourish. It appears among the ai places of the Byzan- 
tine Eparchia of Asia, in the sixth century A. p.;" and its ecclesiastical 
establishment was of sufficient importance for it to send a representa- 
tive, named Nikephoros, to the second council of Nikaia, A. p. 787." 
The bishopric of Gargara is further mentioned in six of the Byzantine 
Notitine—1, 7, VILX,X,X0iL" Of these, Vi7is the oldest, being refer- 
able to a period shortly before the schism, 857 a. p.; Fis dated 883 
A.D. ; Ii, X,XIare the most recent, being later than 1084 4.p." X7IT 
gives the ordet of dignity as determined by Andronikos Palaiologos, 
1282-1328 a.p. It is thus an assured fact, that Gargara continued 
to exist as a place of much importance until the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, when the southern Troad fell into the hands of the 
Turks. The inhgbitants of Gargara must have been among those who, 
under the leadership of Machrames, threw themselves into the citadel 
of Assos. This last stronghold of the Greeks, who had occupied the 
land for twenty-three centuries, was finally given up in the year 1306 
A.D. From the Asiatic Leleges it was taken: to the Asiatic Turks 
it has returned. | 

The general outlines of the history of Gargara are & well known 
from literary sources that little remains to be gleaned from the indi- 
cations afforded by the coins of the town. Apollon seems to have been 
the chief deity, his head, laureate, forming the usual type of the obverse. 
There are in existence several exceedingly fine specimens of Gargaran 
die-cutting, with this head, and, upon the reverse, incuse, a grazing 
bull.“ One of these, which has been published in photograph during 
the present year,” is remarkable for the distinction of style displayed 
in the head, and for the skilful modelling of the animal forms. Upon 
the coins of Gargara are also found the types of Kybele, Demeter, 


™ Referred to by Luctan, Alerander, 2, 

" Hirkokies, Synek,xx. The nome is here wrongly written Td3apa, 

™ Paris edition of Councils (1644), vol. xwru, p. $12. 

“Fd. Panrary (Berlin, 1866), 1, 100; m1, 20; vi, 90; rx, 11; x, 155; x0, 18. 

™ Valuable suggestions in regard to the age of these lists have recently been made 
by W. M. Ramsay, Antiquities of Southern Phrygia, Amer. Jowrn, Arch, vol. rv, 1883. 

Several are published by C. R. Fox, Engravings of unedited or rare Greek Coins: 
London, 1852. 

W. Wroru, Greek Coins acquired by the British Museum in 1887: London, 1888: 
reprint from the Numismatic Chroniole, ser. 8, vol. vio. 
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Tyche, Asklepios, and Teleaphoros, The appearance of the two deities 
last named attests that great revival of the worship of the healing god 
which took place in the southern Troad, as in many other parts of 
Asia Minor, during the first two centuries after Christ. The imperial 
coins of Gargara range from the time of Augustus to that of Septim- 
ius Severus.” 

LAMPONIA. 


Lamponia, whose name was variously written by ancient authors, 
Aaprovia,® Aaprorov,” and Aayrwveta,” was, like Assos and Gar- 
gara, a colony of the Aiolians.” Its relative position is evident from 
the way in which it is mentioned by Strabo (p. 610), who, describing 
the cities on the northern coast of the Gulf of Adramyttion, names them 
in this order: Assos, Gargara, Lamponia. In conformity with this 1s 
the reference to the town made by Herodotos (v. 26) in giving an ac- 
count of the expedition of Otanes, commander of the Persian forces, 
In the year 506 B. c., this officer, sailing from Byzantion, by way of 
Chalkedon, landed upon the coast of Asia Minor at Antandros, and 
took that town, together with Lamponia. It may be regarded as cer- 
tain that Lamponia was situated next to Antandros, for, in the account 
of a short indirsion of this kind, an intervening place would scarcely 
have been passed without mention. Hence we must seek Lamponia 
between Gargara and Antandros, and there can be no doubt that it 1s 
to be identified with the ancient site lately discovered upon the summit 
of Qojekia-dagh. This eminence, midway between Gargara and An- 
tandros, and six and a half kilometers from the sea, rises at the head 
of the deep ravine in which flows the Moussouratly-sou (the ancient 
Hieros?), between the small Turkish villages of Araqly and Moussou- 
rathy. A green schist of dark color here underlies the tertiary, and 
presents a striking contrast to the beautiful limestone peak, the light 
gray of which, forming a bright spot in the landscape, fully explains 
the choice of the name bestowed upon the Greek city here situated, and 
would, of itself alone, afford a strong presumption in favor of this 

The fortifications of Lamponia, like those of Gargara, occupy the 


7. E. Mioxwer, Description de médailles antiques: Paris, 1506-37, supplément, 
vol, ¥, 358. 

“By Henonoros and HELLANTEos. “By Heratatos. 

Ay STRABO, " Strano, p. 610, 
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highest point of the mountain. The citadel is thus almost impregna- 
ble. Intimidated by the surrender of Antandros, it must have opened 
“its gates voluntarily to Otanes, for it certainly could have withstood 
a much longer siege than the Persians were able to undertake at this 
juncture. The ruins show a polygonal masonry of the same general 
character as that of the walls of Gargara, the most noteworthy differ- 
ence being in the shape of the individual stones, which were here quar- 
ried from a formation breaking more readily into regular parallelo- 
grams. Among the few vestiges of ancient occupation, found within 
the enclosure, none could be ascribed to a date later than the fourth 
century H.C. 

Concerning the history of Lamponia, nothing is learned from the 
mere mention of its name by Hellanikos and Hekataios,” who are to 
be cited as completing the list of classic authorities who refer to it. The 
Lamponians appear in the Athenian inscription before mentioned, as 
paying tribute for the purpose of maintaining a defence against the 
Persians. For the first twenty-nine years of which we have an account 
(454-426 zg. c.), their annual contribution was fixed at 1000 drachmes, 
a sum thereafter raised to 1400 drachmes. We may hence suppose 
the population of Lamponia at the period in question to have been but 
about one quarter of that of Gurgara, or one half that of Neandreia.” 
The number of its inhabitants can scarcely have exceeded two thousand. 

Certain coins inscribed AAM,and hithertoclassed with those of Lam- 
peakos, have recently been identified by Six™ as belonging to Lamponia. 
That the attribution proposed is correct may be proved by a point not 
adduced in its favor, namely, that the symbol of the reverse, a bull’s 
head, is precisely like that which appears upon the coins of Assos refer- 
able to the same age. The signification of this symbol, and its connec- 
tion with the moon-cow of the Phrygian Até, who had formerly been 
worshipped in the Troad, will be discnased in the fortheoming Report 
‘upon the investigations at Assos, The obverse of the coins of Lamponia 
shows the bearded and ivy-wreathed head of Dionysos, of whose cult 
in this country there are otherwise but few traces, The latest known 
coinage of the town dates to the middle of the fourth century B. ¢. 
Taking this fact together with the absence of Hellenistic, Roman, or 


* Quoted by Sreriaxos of Byzantion, «. . Aaurdeen. 

™ The annual contribution of the Neandreinns waa 2000 drachmes. 

“In Inoor-BLomes, Mownaies Greeques: Paris, 1883. The British Museum has 
three coins of Lamponia. 
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Byzantine remains upon the site, and with the disappearance of the 
name of Lamponia from all literature after Hekataios, Hellanikos, and 
Herodotos (excepting only Strabo, whose geography 1s largely histori- 
cal), we may conclude that the town was deserted during that general 
migration of the Trojan population which took place under Alexander 
and his immediate successors. There can be little doubt that the remote 
situation of the Qojekia-dagh—so distant from the sea, and yet with- 
out an agricultural dependency—accounts for the removal of its inhabi- 
tants, The tendency of Greek towns near the coast thus to descend, , 
in times of long continued and assured peace, from the mountain-tops 
which had provided a safe retreat in ruder ages, is thus exemplified by 
the topographical! history of Lamponia, as well as by that of Gargara. 

No attempt to determine the position of Lamponia seems hitherto 
to have been made, Upon Smith’s Ancient Atlas, Kiepert’s Atlas 
Antiquus, and upon the map published in the first volume of the 
Corpus Inseriptionum Atticarum, the name of the town 15 printed about 
in the position of the ancient Tragasai, near the mouth of the Satnioets, 
on the Aegean coast—a far-distant quarter of the Troad. 






PIONIA. 


Pionia is described by Forbiger™ as lying on the river Satnioets, 
northeast of Gargara, and northwest of Antandros. I am not ac- 
quainted with any ancient authority from whom this precise informa- 
tion can have been derived; but, if a conjecture, it is, as practical 
investigation shows, an exceedingly fortunate one. Strabo (p. 610) 
states that after Skepsis follow Andeira, Pionia,and Gargara, Andeira 
is known" to have been situated southwest of Skepsis (Qourshonlou- 
tepé), in the neighborhood of the mountains Deli-tepé and Qaraman- 
tepé. Thns Strabo mentions in their order from northeast to southwest 
the towns lying on the main road between Skepsis and Gargara, a route 
which he himself doubtless followed during his journey through the 
Troad, in the reign of Augustus. Pionia is also mentioned by Pliny 
(v. 32, ed. Delph. 1, p. 611) immediately after Andeira, and in a pre- 
vions passage (ed. Delph, 609) we are informed that it was, in Roman 


™In Pauty, vol. v, «. t. Pionia. 

On the position of Andeira, see Srrano, p. 614; Puory, Nat. Hist, m. 30. A 
comparison of the ancient mines of Andeira, described by Strabo, with those still to 
be seen in this vicinity will be made on o future occasion. 
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times, placed under the jurisdiction of Adramyttion, together with towns 
much more remote, Pausanias (rx. 18. 3) calls it Pioniai, describing 
it, very vaguely, as situated in that part of Mysia which lies above, 
that is to the north of, the Kaikos. The inhabitants asserted their 
town to have been founded by a certain Pionis, one of the Herakleidai ; 
and Pausanias assures us, having himself witnessed the miracle, that, 
when they were about to offer sacrifices to this eponymous hero, smoke 
rose from the grave, 

The site of Pionia is a low hill upon the northern bank of the Sat- 
nioeis, bearing somewhat west of north from the Qojekia-dagh (Lam- 
ponia), from which place it is distant about five kilometers. The town 
was consequently, as Forbiger has described it, almost exactly north- 
east of Gargara,and west-northwest from Antandros, The river Touzla 
(Satnioeis), which above the Assian plain is hemmed in by picturesque 
pinnacled cliffs of the conglomerate of Qozlou-dagh (Gargara), has 
formed a long and narrow allnvial plain between this gorge and the 
rugged mountains farther east in which it has its source. The fields 
are here exceptionally fertile, still producing, even under the primitive 
and inadequate cultivation of the Turkish peasants, extraordinarily 
rich harvests of grain. Pionia was thus the centre of an arricultural 
district of much importance, and its name was without doubt derived 
from these fat (ariw») and well-watered meadows.” The plain is to-day 
known as that of Aivadjyq, and supports the population of the Turkish 
town of that name, the largest place in the southern Troad, 

Strabo (p. 610) informs us that Pionia was, like so many of the cita- 
dels upon the neighboring coast, a settlement of the Lelegea ; and it may 
be gathered from the tradition preserved by Pausanias that it was also, 
like them, a colony of the Aiolie Thessalians, Favored by the fertility 
of the district surrounding it, this country-town continued to exist as 
the chief place of the upper valley of the Satnioeis, not only under the 
Romans, but until the latest ages of the Byzantine Empire. Pionia is 
named in the Synekdemos of Hierokles (xxx), and is known to have sent 
an ecclesiastic, named Eulalios, to the council of Chalkedon, a. p.451." 

“Pare, Kigennomen, ingeniously translates the name of the eponym, Pionis, by 
that of the composer Marschner. 

™ Paris edition of Councils, vol. vim, p.665, Curiously enough the next signature is 
that of an ecclesinstic of the Troad bearing the name Pionios, evidently derived from 


all proportion to its size, and leads us to suspect that one of the seminaries of the Eaat- 
em Church, or some other religious establishment, here had its sent, Possibly the 
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Tt also appears in the Notitiae I, IMT, VWI, IX, X, XI, VU,” the adjec- 
tive of its name being written in the first six of these with an omikron, 
in the last with an omega. The fact that Pionia is included in the very 
latest of these lists (Not. Xu, that of Andronikos Palaiologos) proves 
that it, like Gargara, existed until the Turkish occupation of the land. 

Coins of Pionia, though rare, are to be found in most of the great 
collections of Europe.” The types upon them refer to the worship of 
Dionysos, Athena, Asklepios, and, as might be expected from the family 
connection of the eponym, to that of Herakles. The imperial mintages 
of Pionia include the reigns of Hadrian and of Septimius Severus. 
Vaillant™ has given the inscription upon one of these coins as ETT. 
CTP.AYP.ACCION TTIONITON, and hence infers that an alliance 
existed between Pionia and Assos; but Borrell™ has shown that this 
ig an erroneous reading for CTP. AY. BACCOY TTIONITON, which is 
plainly to be distinguished upon a specimen in better preservation, 
This correction has not been made in the most recently published work 
upon the subject. 

JosEPpH THACHER CLARKE, 


miracles performed by pagan priests at the grave of the eponym Pionis were continued, 
os in many similar cases, under Christinn tutelage. 
Ed, Partuer: I, 159; 1m, 92; vin, 170; tx, 77; x, 218; xm, 78; vo, 145. 
™ Mioxwer, Description, vol. 1, p. 626. 
" Quoted by J. H. vos Ecke., Doctrina Numorum Velerum: Vindobonae, 1792-98, 
vol. 11, p. 475. 
# [nedited aufonomous and imperial Great Coina, in Nuwviamatic Chroniole, vol. v1, 1843, 
26. V. Heap, Hiswria Numorum: Oxford, 1887. 
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NOTE ON W. M. RAMSAY'S “ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTHERN PHRYGIA.” 


A. DX Apapa (vol. 1, p. 368).—The situation of Adada given above 
depended on a coin with the legend AAAAATON, published by Mionnet, 
and youched for by him though doubted by Sestini. The coin seems to bear 
4 magistrate’s name, which would place Adadn in Asia. But, as the name 
is certainly partly misread and as the whole legend has a suspicious look, 
T am forced, after consulting various numismatic authorities, to the con- 
clusion that it is either spurious or quite wrongly read. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Sterrett’s inscription ( Wolfe Expedition, p. 299) shows that Adada 
was probably at Kara Bavlo: his argument to the contrary (p. 283) being 
founded on a misconception, as Professor Hirachfeld hina also observed 
(Gott, Gel. Anz., 1888, p. 589). What then was the city situated at Elles 
or Elyes? If, as is probable, Elyes was in Asia, it must be Okoklia, the 
problematic Phrygian city hitherto unplaced, and unknown except from 
coins. Its failure in the Byzantine lista may be due to its being renamed 
Valentia (this name was above conjecturally assigned to Takina, but Ta- 
kina might be easily included as a village under Keretapa}. It may per- 
haps be hid under the corrupt Latrileon of the Anon. Favenn., which in- 
dicates some city on a Roman road in this neighborhood, 

XVIL Seiita (rv, p. 281).—The name Xia is, perhaps, really Turkish : 
Homa, the modern name, is also found in apurely Turkish country, between 
Konia and Seidi Sheher, where we have two Villages, Asha and Yokari 
Homa, The use of Turkish names in late Byzantine writers is not uncom- 
mon: ¢.g.,in this same neighborhood, Tlufpergs) is certainly a Turkish 
word ending in —ji. W. M. Ramsay, 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARCHEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

The new arrangements for the publications of the German Archeological 
Institute have alrendy justified themselves, and we are glad to state that 
the doubts expressed in a former number of the JovENAL (vol. m0, p, 387) 
in regard to the adviaahility of the changes made and the sufficiency of the 
motives for making them have proved groundless, 

The change of the Monwmenti into 4 publication not confined to the 
Roman branch of the Institute, but common to all the branches, is alto- 

awl) 
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gether to the advantage of students of classical archwology. The Monu- 
menti, as is well known, and as was natural from the fact of the publication 
at Rome, had gradually become very largely devoted to Italian antiquities. 
Tt was seldom of late years that a Greek monument, or one from the Louvre 
or the British Museum or other foreign source, found its way into it. An 
equal share in the plates of the Antite Denkmaeler ia now allotted to the 
Roman and to the Athenian branch of the Institute, and to the Berlin Di- 
rection,—thereby assuring a greater variety and importance to its contents. 
The choice of Berlin as the editing-place of this common publication, de- 
termined originally by the fact that it was the seat of the Central Direc- 
tion, has proved of advantage, owing to its superiority in the practice of 
the various modern methods of the reproductive arte as compared with 
Rome. Indeed, the better plates of the Monuments had for many years been 
executed at Berlin, and thence transmitted, at needless risk and cost, to Rome. 
But, besides the improvement in the plates, the new system has brought 
about a new and improved order in the literary contributions issued by 
the Institute. The plates of the Antike Denkmaeler are accompanied by a 
brief matter-of-fact statement concerning the monument illustrated, leaving 
the elaborate discussion of it, should this be needed, to the pages of one of 
the three periodicals of the Institute —the Bullettino of the Roman branch, 
the Mittheifungen of the Athenian, or the Jahrbuch of the Berlin, The size 
and bulk of the Roman periodical have been increased to bring it into con- 
formity with the Miithet/ungen, so that it affords ample space for such papers 
as used formerly to appear in the Annali, No such change, as was feared, 
has occurred in the relations of the Italian and German members of the In- 
stitute at Rome; for the new system, though it deprives the Roman branch 
of the Institute of a part of its old prestige, leaves its old position otherwise 
unimpaired, and is accepted by the Italian members themselves as a logical 
and necessary development of the work in which they have hitherto borne, 
and must hereafter bear, an honorable, distinguished and essential part. 
If France could but once more take a cordial part in the work of an 
Tnstitution which once, and for a long period of years,owed much to her, 
the story of the second halfcentury of the life of the Institute would be 
even better than that of its first fifty years which Michaelis has so admira- 
bly told. = C. E. N. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
The seventh year of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
opens Oct, lst. in the new building, which is for the first time the home of 
the School, although the books of the library have been there for six 
months or more, and some of the students had their quarters there for a 
few weeks in the spring. All accounts of the completed building agree in 
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representing it as fulfilling admirably the plans and wishes of the Manag- 
ing Committee of the School and of the architect, Professor Ware: it is 
both elegant and convenient, Some work remains to be done about the 
grounds, but part of this can be postponed without injury, and part can 
be done to the best advantage after the grading of the street by the Greek 
Government. 

The friends of the School have hoped that with the occupation of the 
new building might begin a new era in the School's history with a perma- 
nent Director. Nearly two years ago, Dr. Charles Waldstein was invited 
to take the direction of the School for a period of five years. He accepted 
this invitation on condition that the fund for the permanent endowment of 
the School be secured by July of this year. This condition was not ful- 
filled, and naturally Dr. Waldstein was unwilling to resign his honorable 
and comfortable position in England. He has consented, however, to as- 
sume the general direction of the School for the coming year, so far as is 
possible without interfering with his engagements in England. He kindly 
invites one of the members of the School to prepare himself for some epe- 
cial work by study in the Fitzwilliam Museum under his direction this 
autumn. He will be in Athens during the winter for as long a period ag 
his English engagements will permit, and he expects to go to Athens again 
in the spring. He hopes, also, to be able to invite the members of the 
School to work with him in England during June. This is manifestly only 
& compromise, and cannot be a permanent arrangement. We are obliged 
to accept the situation: the endowment was not secured, and we must wait 
for our permanent Director. 

The details of the work of the School for the coming year are in the 
hands of the Annual Director, Professor Frank B. Tarbell, whose broad, 
accurate, and critical scholarship has been shown during eleven years of 
service as teacher of Greek in Yale College. He has always interested 
himself in the archmological side of classical study, perhaps especially since 
his visit to Greece in 1880, and he spent the year 1887-88 in Berlin, en- 
gaged in advanced work in lines which will make his advice and instrue- 
tion particularly valuable to the studenta at Athens. 

Of the students of last year, but one remains at Athens,—Mr, Carl D, 
Buck, of Yale College, who was the fortunate head of the excavations at 
Ikaria last winter, and who had an instractive article in the last number 
of this JounNaL. Four others have presented their credentials to be 
admitted as students, one of them being a recent graduate of Wellesley 
College. Very likely, others will present themselves later, but the num- 
ber in residence will probably be smaller than that during the last two 
years, when the number was larger than that of any of the other national 
schools, and larger than this country could expect to maintain at present. 
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PROFESSOR PUTNAM'S WORK IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 


We quote the following from a circular sent to the friends of American 
Archsology by Professor F.W. Putnam of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
ean Archwology and Ethnology, Harvard University. We heartily concur 
in his estimate of the great importance of the investigations in the Ohio val- 
ley, and urge our readers to give them substantial aid and cobperation.— En. 

“For over seven years the explorations in the Ohio valley have been 
prosecuted by the aid of contributions received from friends from time to 
time. The glacial gravels have been searched in the Little Miami valley, 
and the implements lost by preglacial man have been found, as in the Dela- 
ware valley, buried in the gravels. Our explorations haye brought to light 
considerable evidence to show that after the rivers cut their way through 
the glacial gravels and formed their present channels, leaving great allu- 
vial plains upon which the primeval forests had not yet encroached, a race 
of men with short, broad heads reached the valley from the southwest and 
established their towns, often surrounded by great earth embankments, upon 
these alluvial plains, Here they cultivated the land and raised crops of 
corn and vegetables, became skilled artisans in stone, copper, silver and 
gold, shell and terracotta, making ornaments and weapons and utensils of 
various kinds. Here were their places of worship, their fixed places for 
burning certain of their dead, whose ashes were buried in elaborately made 
graves, sometimes in cemeteries where the bodies of others of their dead, not 
burnt, were placed in similar graves; in some instances, they erected, over 
the remains of their distinguished dead, monuments of earth, often elabor- 
ately constructed. Here we have found upon altars of clay, where crema- 
tion had probably taken place, offerings of the most precious possessions of 
the people, ornaments by the thousands thrown upon the fire. Over the 
altars were strangely constructed mounds of earth, which must have taken 
An immense amount of labor. Upon the near by we have explored 
their places of refuge, or fortified towns. 

“In the same valleys we have found the village sites and burial places 
of another race; the long, narrow-headed people from the north, who ean 
be traced from the Pacific to the Atlantic, extending down both coasts and 
sending their branches towards the interior, meeting the short-headed south- 
ern stock here and there. In the great Ohio valley we have found places 
of contact and mixture of the two races, and have made out much of interest 
telling of conflict and of defeat, of the conquered and the conquerors, 

“We feel that we are upon the threshold of greater discoveries, We have 
found, after years of careful search, a great burial place of the mound-build- 
ing people of the Ohio valley, the exploration of which we are confident will 
yield important results, but the graves are deep in the gravel, under the layer 
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of alluvial deposits, and it is expensive and laborious work to carry on the 
explorations. We have also discovered extensive sites of former settlements, 
sites which should be examined foot by foot before the plough and the hog 
obliterate further surface indications. 

“From time to time, in the Annual Reports, brief statements of progress 
. of the explorations have been made to show to contributors to the explora- 
tion fund what has been accomplished by their assistance. A full report 
is in progreas which will be published with several hundred illustrations, 
but it is of the first scientific importance that the report should contain the 
results of the completed work in the Little Miami valley, and hence it will 
be delayed until the explorations there are finished, if it is possible to accom- 
plish that desirable end. 

“The Museum, in connection with its explorations, has been the means 
of exciting an interest in the preservation of important ancient monuments 
in the country; and, thanks to the aid of the ladies and gentlemen of Boston, 
one of the most important of all, the great Serpent Mound, has been secured 
and now, in a beautiful park of seventy acres, is preserved for the benefit 
of future generations, This act of preservation has been far-reaching in ita 
results, and has brought about «a change throughout the country in regard 
to the ancient works, which will lead to many others being preserved. The 
legislature of Ohio, in acknowledgment of what has been done for the State, 
has passed a law exempting the land in the park from taxation, with severe 
penalties in case of vandalism, The law will also apply to any other ancient 
monuments in the State that may besimilarly preserved. Thus the Museum 
has been the means of bringing about the first law enacted for the protec- 
tion of the ancient monuments of this country. 

“From this brief statement of what the Museum has been able to accom- 
plish by means of the aid which has heretofore been given for the work in 
Ohio, it is hoped that the importance and the worth of the investigations 
will be appreciated and will lead to further contributions in aid of continu- 
ing the work, now suspended for lack of funds at a time when every week's 
delay will make it more difficult to resume, 

“Five thousand dollars are needed for the expenses of this year and next. 
Will it not be contributed in part at once that the work may go on during 
the present senson ?” 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer of the Museum, 
Aneaing CO, Lown, Esq.,50 State St., Boston, or by the Corator at Cam- 
bridge. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. oou 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT FOR THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


We learn with satisfaction that Dr. F. B. Goddard (Ph. D. Harvard, 
1881) is to join the staff of explorers in Egypt under the auspices of the 
Eoyvet Expioration Ftsp or Excianp ann America. Dr, Goddard 
is known to our classical students by a valuable paper on “ The Cyrenaica 
with some account of its history since the Decline of the Empire,” printed 
in the fifth volume of the American Journal of Philology. There is a spe- 
cial fund in England for the English student (Mr. Griffith, who has already 
won an enviable place in Egyptian research), and now the American Student 
Fund is established in connection with the Society. About $700 are re- 
quired for this purpose in 1588-9: hereafter a much smaller sum will be 
required. The Ancr=o.oacican [ystrrvre or America subscribes $100, 
and donations of from $5 upwards are asked from the friends of Educa- 
tion for this admirable object. Donors will be entered in the Fund’s annual 
report and receive the illustrated quarto of the season. About $450 have 
already been received (August 15), 

Rev. WitLim C.Wrxstow (Vice President of the Fund), 525 Beacon 
Street, Boston, will receive donations to the American Student Fund, and 
will also furnish the Circulars of the Society. 





DOCUMENTS. 


As the art of any period is made known to us not only by the works that 
remain, but also by the records of those that no longer exist, the publica- 
tion of original documents is a most valuable department of an Archeo- 
logical Review, 

The following are the first of some additions to the Inventories of the 
artistic treasures possessed in the Middle Ages by the Basilica of St. Peter 
in Rome, which inventories were edited, a few years since, by MM. Mintz 
and Frothingham.' 


GIFTS OF POPE NICHOLAS Ii! (1280) TO THE BASILICA OF SAN 
PIETRO IN VATICANO, 


Toward the middle of the xm century, the Basilica of St. Peter had 
fallen into a deplorably ruinous condition, In 1276, Cardinal Giovanni 
Orsini, on being made arch-priest of St. Peter's, wrote to the canons ex- 
pressing a desire to assist in restoring the church, and, when a number of 
men of importance were sent to him, to Viterbo, by the canons, a petition 
was drawn up to Pope John XX for the reparation and enlargement of the 
Basilica, Shortly after, in 1277, Giovanni Orsini himself was made pope 
under the name of Nicholas III, and he immediately began to carry out 
his cherished plan of a thorough work of restoration, which his short pon- 
tificate did not allow him to finish, but left for his successor Boniface VIII. 

The following inventory of his gifts to the Basilica in the Libre det 
Henefattori show them to have been of especial magnificence and artistic 
value. 


1 fl Tesoro della Basitioa di 8. Pietro in Vaticano dal NUIT al XV secolo. (Con una 
scelfa ¢ Jnveniaria tmediti, pubblicati ed annotati ad E. Mitwrz e A. L. Frorurse- 
HAM, Jr.: Homa, 1883, Arch. Rom. di Storia Paria, 

* After these inventories were in print, we received the Rerue de fArt Chrétien, 1853, 
No. 3, containing an article by Mur. Bannien pe Mowtatur entitled Jnventnires de 
Saint-Pierre de Rome, in which he makes certain additions to the inventories published 
by M. Miintz and myself. The first and earliest ia this one of Nicholas IIL. The 
author, however, publishes not the text of this precious inventory, but only a French 
translation; and even this is very incomplete, for it omits about one-half the objects, 
notably all the sacred vestments. By reading, in the second paragraph, duo basilics 
argenti, instead of duo bucilia argenti, Mgr. Barbier de Montault has led himself into 
a difficulty of his own making, and he vainly attempts to explain what “two silver 
besilicas” (instead of “two silver basins") could mean, The notes which he appends 
to the other objects enumerated are interesting and instructive. 

The other two documents which are here published are not mentioned by Mgr, de 
Montault in his paper. 
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Anno Dai millesimo ducentesimo LXXX menses Auguati die XXII obtit 
sanctiaa® mem" Dna Nicolaus Papa Tertius natione Romanus de Domo Ur- 
sinorum, qui in Basilica nostra beneficiatos XXX instituit, et in eadem ad 
honorem Beati Nicolai altare erigi feeit quod propriia manthua consecravil, 
furtia quod sepulturam suam elegit : 

Cui altari crucem cum pede argenti, duo candelabra argenti, duo baciiia 
argenti, duo vaseuda argenti, unum thuribulum de argento, et duoa calices 
argenti deauratos, unam noviculam argenti cum cocleari quae omnia pon- 
derant XXVIIT marchias et VII wncias de argento: 

Necnon tndumenta serica ad eiusdem altaris culturam, setlieet, duas pla- 
netas de samito rubeo, duas planetas de acmito riolato. 

ftem duas planetas, unam de samifo albo cum frizio Anglicano, et aliam 


de diaspero albo. 
tiem doraalia ac omnia aceerdotalia ornamenta eidem aftari obtulit ha- 
bundanter. 


De eiua peeunia propria et alia peeunia ipsiva cura et sollicttudine noa- 

Ttem contulit et hie Basilice nostre pannum wium ad aurum, de quo 
fact fuit unum dorsale pro allari maiori, et wium pulehrum pluviale ad 
ymagines sanctorum contertum de opere Anglicano, 

Item contulit unum Tabernaculum argenti cum pisside aurea ad servan- 
dum corpua Christi in cena Dit. 

. ftem pixicem (sic) unam argenti ad hostiaa conservandaa, 

Jtem mitrem (atc) unam multis lapidibus ornatam, 

Ttem annulum Pontifieale aurewm et sandalia eum ealigis de samit 

Ttem connulum argenti ad observandum corpua Chriati a summo Ponstifie, 

Habuit etiam Basilica nostra de bonis eiusdem candelabra maiora ar- 
genti duc. 

Ttem bacilia duo argentt. 

Ttem unam cassulam argenti ad tenendum hoastias, et alia ornamenta ad 
Altare Sanetae Mariae de Caneellis, necnon pluraque alia idem Sanctissimus 
Pater et Pontifex nostre Basilice prompta liberalitate donavit. 

341y 1280 a.m, on the 22nd of Angust, died Pope Nicholas UI of most holy 
memory, by birth a Roman of the Orsini family, who instituted in our Basilica thirty 
beneficiaries, and caused to be erected there in honor of St, Nicholas an aliar which 
he consecrated with his own hands, and near which he chose to be boried: 

“To which altar he offered profosely: a cross with foot of silver, two silver conde- 
labra, two silver basins, two small silver vases, a silver censer and two silver-gilt 
chalices, a silver marette with its spoon: the whole weighing 23 marks and 7 ounces 
of silver: besides these, silk vestments for the service of the same altar, namely, two 
ehasubles of red somite, and two chasubles of violet samite, Jtem, two chasubles, one 
of white samite with « border of English workmanship, and another of white diaeper, 
fiom, hangings and all other aacerdotal decorations for the same altar. 
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This list of gifts is remarkable, above all others in the series of donations 
to the Basilica, for the large number of objecta in silver, doubtless of artis- 
tic workmanship and probably in many cases enamelled. Some can be 
identified in the general inventories of later date, ‘The only hint as to the 
style of the embroidered ecclesinstical robes is, in the case ofa pluwiale and 
the border of a chasuble, said to be de opere Anglicano (ef. Michel, Re- 
cherches sur le commerce, ete., dea Hojfes de soie, ete.: Paris, 1850). 


GIFTS MADE BY CARDINAL FRANCESCO DE’ TEBALDESCHI¢ IN [378 
TO THE BASILICA OF SAN PIETRO IN VATICANO. 


The following document also is taken from the ws. Libro dei Benefattori 
of the ancient Basilica of St. Peter in Rome, still preserved in the sncristy.* 

in nomine Di Amen, Anno natie Dai MeCOC*LXXVIIP , mense Sept. 
die VI. Obtit bone memorie Rev' endissimus pater et diia dna Franciscus de 
Thebaldescis, tit. Sc Sabine pabiter Card. prior et coneanonious fir qui tram 
basilicom ml tum dilexit. Nom jurta majus altare coatrui et erigi fecit oap- 
pellam evam in qua requiescit 7 voeatur alfare de ossibua apforum i quer 
istituit et ordinavit tres pebros elericos chori ultra niim, vigiti clieorum Tati- 
futum p. fe. re. dim Bonifatium papam VIII p. quos voluit ppetuis tpibus 


“With his own money and with other funds procured for our Basilica by his care 
and thoughtfolness, he purchased for the same Rasilica two villages, ee. 

“He also presented to our Basilica a piece of gold cloth out of which was made a 
covering for the high altar, and a beautiful cope woven with figures of saints, of Eng- 
lish workmanship. He also presented a silver tabernacle with 1 gold pyx, in which 
to keep the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper. Jiem, a silver pyx to contnin the 
consecrated wafers. Jien, a mitre ornamented with many stones, item, a gold Pon- 
tifical ring, and sandals with stockings of sumite, fiem, o silver tube to be used by 
the supreme Pontiff in partaking of the body of Christ. 

“The Basilica also received of his property two large silver candelabra, Tiem, two 
Bilver basins, Jiem,a silver casket for keeping consecrated wafers, und other ornaments 
for the ultar of Sanctn Maria de Cancellis: 

“ Besides which this most holy Father and Pope, with ready liberality, gave many 
other things to our Bosilica.”* 

“The following notice is given in Tonnio1o {Le Sacre Grotte Vatioane: Roma, 1639 
Pp. 244) from a Ms, of the archives: Franciscus de Tebaldescia Rom. Regionia Parionia, 
Hacobi de Stephaneseia Card. 8. Georgii ex sorore nepos, er Priore Canonicorum S, Petri 
& BR. E. Presb, Card. de S. Petro nuneupatus, tit, S. Sabinae ab Urbano V. ereatus, tenwit 
Canonicatum annoe 34, seilizet ante ceumplionem swam ad Cardinalatum annee 24, ef pant 
Geumptionen usyue ad obitem annos ti, Sacellwm oanitus Apostolorum Principum dicatum 
prope aram marimam, puleherrimo ornaty peewnia ab ae festomento leqata, aedifieavit, in 
eoque lapidem porphyretioum, super quem oss SS. Apoatolorum Petri et Pauli a Silvestra 
Papa divisa fuerunt, maguifisentiua collocavit. Cy. Il Tesoro, p. 71. 

* We print here all of the document that has any importance for art, although the 
beginning has been given by Torniaio ( Grotte Vaticane ,and the sentence regarding 
the three silver statuettes is printed in the Appendix to the above-quoted Ji Tesoro 
della Basilica, ete. ( pp. 1d3-34): the statuettes are described pp. 52, 88, 104. 
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omi die celebrai i dicto altari tres misaas pro aia ipiua dnt Card: ac dnt Theo- 
baldi ejus fria concandici nri. not! dni pape, ete. 

... executores dea bo. me. dni Card. et dnt Theobaldi frie piua donaverit 
et tradideriit nob’ nre dea basilice infraseripta bona : videlicet. . . 
prout eat, in magnia debitis constituta; ideo manualiter dicti dna exeeutores 
solverunt pro distributionibua septem mensium canonicis, beneficiatia, et clerieta 
duo millia forenorwum., 

Tiem reeolligerunt nostre basilice trea ymagines de argento deaurato pon- 
deri... duaa videlicet ad fiquram sancti Aplt Petri cum regno in cagife, 
aliam sine regno, aliam ad figuram Sei Georgii, que per Capiliulum pig- 
norate fuerant pro defensione Romane Ecclesia pro trecentia florenia, quas 
nobis et nostre basilice sine solutione aliqua tradiderunt, ... 

Item tam pro necessitate dicte capelle G pro divino cultu fiendo i nra ba- 
silica tradideruni nob’ unum pluviale, unam planetam, cum duabus dyalma- 
tieiz ef duabus tonicellia albi coloris, cum tribus amtetia, tribus camisia ae atolta 
et manipula ipearum, 

Tiem unam planetam de panno de dyamaseo. 

Tiem unam planetam, duas dyalnaticas, duas tonicellaa, duo Fao ttn rubet 
coloria de panne de dyamaseo. 

Tiem wnam dyalmaticam et unam tonicellam de diaapo nae 

Tiem unam planetam et unum pluviale de diaepo viridi. 

Ttem unam planetam violatam cum camiso et amicto, 

Jiem unam aliam planetam rubeam cum suis fornimentia, 

Ttem wnam planetam nigri coloria. 

Ttem duos coscinos (sie) vel riglierios pro altari de diversts coloribua, 

Item wnum miasale, 

Jiem tria frontalia satis pulera. 

Tiem unum facistorium cum tribua grimialibus de diveraia coloribus, 

Tiem unum ealicem de argento de aurato. 

Tiem unam erucem cum pede de argento, 

Tiem unam tabulam depictam eum pede satis pwleram de auratam," 


#“Tn the nome of the Lord, Amen. In 1578 a. p., on the 6th of September, died 
the Very Reverend Father and lord Francesco dei Tebaldeschi, of good memory, 
Cardinal-priest of Santa Sabina, and our prior and fellow-canon who much loved our 
basilica. For by the side of the high altar he hod bailt and erected his chapel, in 
which he rests, which is called the Altar of the bones of the Apostles, where he in- 
stituted and ordained three priests belonging to the choir, over and above the twenty 
priests instituted by Pope Boniface VITT of blessed memory, by whom for all time 
three masses must be celebrated every day at the aforeanid altar for the soul of the 
same Cardinal and that of his brother Theobald our fellow-canon and papal notary, 
ee, ... the executors of the above Cardinal, of blessed memory, and Theobald his 
brother gave and delivered unto us for our basilica the following property: namely, 
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The Cardinal to whom the Basilica owed these gifts belonged to the 
famous noble family of the Tebaldeschi, and was a man of some note. The 
chapel which he erected was, of course, destroyed with the old basilica. 
He restored to the Basilica the three well-known silver-gilt statues (two of 
St. Peter and one of St. George) which had been pawned by the Chapter 
for 300 florins, another proof of the destitute condition of the Basilica at 
that time. The history of these statues is sketched in the above-mentioned 
work on the Inventories. 


OPENING OF THE TOME OF POPE BONIFACE VIII IN THE BASILICA 
OF SAN PIETRO IN VATICANO IN 16065, 


In 1605, Pope Paul V ordered the destruction of that part of the ancient 
Basilica of St. Peter which, among many ancient chapels, contained that 
of St. Boniface erected under Boniface VIII (1294-1303) by Arnolfo of 
Florence, in which was the tomb of Boniface VIII himself. The wooden 
coffin was opened and the body found, strange to state, quite intact and 
uncorrupted. Giacomo Grimaldi who was an eyewitness to the ceremony 
left, in Ms., a very minute proets-verbal, from which we extract the follow- 
ing description of the beautiful and artistic robes and ornaments in which 
the body was enveloped: it is taken from his autograph in the Barberini 
Library at Rome. 


Alba quae et camisum dicitur erat ex tela eubtili Cameracensi cum Jimbriia 
ante et post tiinas, necnon ad manus ef pectus; quae fimbriae ante et post 


item, whereas, on account of the recent seiem in the Church of God, our Basil- 
ica was, os it even now is, in great debt; therefore the said executors paid out twa 
thousand florins for seven months’ allowance to the canons, beneficiaries and clerics. 

“tiem, they restored to our basilica three figures of silver-gilt weighing... namely, 
two of Bt, Peter, one with a tiara on his head, and another without. tiara, and another 
of St. Geerge, which had been pawned for three hundred florins hy the Chapter, for 
the defense of the Homan Church: these they delivered to us and to our basilica 
without any payment. 

“ ftem, they handed over to os both for the use of the above-mentioned chapel and 
for the service of divine worship in our basilica, a cope, a chasuble, with two dal- 
matics and two white tunics, together with three amices and three shirts with their 
doles and maniples fiem, a chasuble of damask cloth. fien, a chasuble, two dal- 
mutics, two tunics, two copes, all of red damask cloth. Jtem, a dalmatic and a tunic 
of red dinsper, Jem, a chasuble and a cope of green diasper. Jtem,s violet chasuble 
with a shirt and omice, em, another red chasuble with its accessories, tem, o 
black chasuble. Jiem, two cushions or riplierii for the altar of various colors. J 
amissal, fiem, three very beautiful antependia. Item, u facietoriom with three cloths 
of different colors. ion, a chalice of ailver-gilt. tem, a cross with asilver foot, Item, 
a very beautiful painted gilt tablet (or “pax '*) with «a foot.* 
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tibias singula ipsarum habet in longitudine patmos tres cum dimidio, in fat- 
itudine palmum unum, in quibus auro ef serico acu pietae (ut vulgo diettur 
riccamo) infraseriptae habentur historiae. In fimbria ante tibias sunt in 
primo ordine historiae Annunciationia, Visttationts, Nativitatis, Apperi- 
tionia Angelortim ad pastores, Quando Magi veniunt Jerosolymam, Quando 
loquuntur cum Herode, Adoratio Magorum, Angelus admonet wloa ut rever- 
tantur per aliam viam. 

In secunda ordine eiusdem fimbrias habentur, Consilium Herodia super 
cecisione Innocentium, Occisio subsceuta, Apparitio ul Joseph fugiat in 
Aegyptum, Fuga subscouta, Obitus Herodis, Cireumeisio Domini, Diepu- 
tatie inter doctores, Qum invenitur a matre “ fili quid fecisti nobia se?” 

In fimbria vero retro tibias, Consilium sacerdotwm ut eaperent Jeasum, 
Captura Christi et amputatio auriculae, Flagellatio Christi, Baiulatio Cru- 
cis, Crucifizio, Obitus in Oruce et Militis pereussio, Sepultura, ac Resurrec- 
tio. In secundo ordine, Deacensus ad Inferoa, Noli me tangere, Valde mane 
una Sabbatorum, Tree aliae historiae Resurrectionia, Quando dict Thomae 
“infer digitum tuum hue,” et Ascensio in Coelum; quas tres historias sub- 
ier corpus posifas excipere non vali, 

Alba longa erat uaque ad pedes, et in pectore aderat fimbria cum imagine 
Annuneiationis. 

Stola stricta et longa erat palm, VI et quart. 3 vaque ad floceas ex broceata 
intertexto argento el serico nigro opere Tureieo. 

Cingulum pontifieale ex serico rubro et viridt, 

Manipulum strictum auro argentoque tntertertum opere ad widas eum 
serico nigro et vinlaceo duplum erat, pendens a Tuntea longum palmia trifua, 

Sandalia nigri coloris, acuta et cuspidata more Gothico sine eruce, ex eerico 
nigro ad flores parvos auro intertextos . . - 

Tunica pontifioalis ex saia de serico nigro cum manicia, . . . - fimbriae 
ante et post . . . ex broceato in campo violaceo cum leonibus auro et serico 
intertertia, 

Daitmatica ex ania de sericonigro . . . . in extremitate ante et retro erant 
fimbriac . . . ex broceato aureo in campo nigro opere Turcico vel Persico et 
quidem pulcherrimo propter splendidisimum aurum, daboratae certia rosis 
binisque canibwa rectia, cum manieia latis, in quarum summvilate prope manus 
erant aliae fimbriae eiusdem broceatt: in ctrewitu foderata serieo croceo. 
Caligae pontificales . . . Casula sive planeta lata . . ., ete. 





T The alb (called also camiaua) was of fine Camerino linen with a barder before and 
behind the tibia, as well as at the hands and on the breast: each of these hordes be- 
fore and behind the tibia is $4 palms long and 1 palm wide, and on them the follow- 
ing compositions are embroidered in gold and silk (called in Italian riceamo). On 
the border in front of the tibia are, in the firat row; the Anumunciation, Visitation, 
Nativity, Angels appearing to the Shepherds, the Magi entering Jeromlem, speaking 
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Grimaldi made a careful study of the compositions adorning the alba, 
of which he also gives drawings in four groups of 9, 7, 9 and 7 composi- 
tions, respectively, three of the latter group not being reproduced, however, 
because he was not able to make them out, as he remarks in his text, They 
form a very complete series of New Testament histories. The style of the 
embroideries can be better judged by that of several beautiful robes dating 
from the pontificate of Boniface VIII which have still been preserved, e- 
pecially those in the Cathedral at Anagni, where he resided so long, The 
expression opere Twreico vel Persico, used of the dulmatic and of the stole, is 
interesting, for it shows them to belong to those imitations of Oriental tapes- 
tries which were quite common in the West at an earlier date, before the rise 
of the national French style, of which the alb here mentioned is probably an 
example that must have been of remarkable beauty. 


A. L. Frorearmeuam, Jr. 


with Herod, adoring the Child, being warned by an angel to return another way: in 
the row of the same border; the Council of Herod concerning the murder of the 
Innocents, the Massacre, the Appearance to Joseph, the Flight into Egypt, the Death 
of Herod, the Circumeision of the Lord, the Dispute among the Doctors, the finding 
by his mother who says, ‘Son, why hast thon thus deslt with us?’ In the border be- 
hind the tibia are; the Council of the priests for the taking of Jesus, the taking of 
Christ and the cutting off the ear, the Flagellation, the Carrving of the Crosa,the Death 
on the Cross and the piercing with the lance, the Entombment, and the Resurrection: 
in the second row; the descent into Hades, the Noli me tengere, the Visit to the Sepul- 
chre, three other incidents of the Resurrection, when He saya to Thomas ‘throst in 
thy finger,’ and the Ascension; the above-mentioned three compositions [of the Res- 
urrection] L could not see because they were under the body. The alb extended down 
to the feet, and the border on the breast bore the subject of the Annunciation, 

"The stole was narrow and 6} palms long, 3 of which were down to the frock of 
brocade woven with silver and black silk of Turkish workmanship, 

“A pontifical girdle of red and green silk. 

_ “The narrow maniple, woven with gold and silver of the style called ad undas (with 
wavy iridescence) worked with black and violet silk, was double and hong from the 
tunic a length of three palms. 

“Black sandals, pointed and cusped in the Gothic style, without croas, of black silk 
with small flowers worked in gold. 

“A pontifical tunic of black silk cloth with sleeves... having borders at the front 
re — edges, ... of gold brocade on a purple ground, with lions worked in gold 
a Tk. 

"A dalmatic of black silk cloth, ... having borders at the front and back edges, ... 
of gold brocade on a black ground of Turkish or Persian workmanship and of remark- 
able beauty on account of the very brilliant gold; they were adorned with rosettes and 
with dogs rampant, two by two, with wide sleeves on whose end, near the hands, were 
other borders of the same brocade: it was lined all around with saffron-colored silk, 
Pontifical stockings.... A wide chasuble or planeta .. . ,”" ete, 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


TeLL-EL-AMARNA.— Cuneiform tabletz—On the authority of Professor 
Sayce it was announced (p. 191) that these newly-discovered tablets in 
the cuneiform writing belonged to the late Babylonian period, and were 
* copies of despatches sent to the Babylonian King by his officers in Upper 
Egypt.” This is found to be a mistake, as is shown by the work Der 
Thontafelfund von Tell-Amarna, von Ap. Erwan. Bemerkungen v. E. 
ScHRADER (Sitzungaber. Berl. Akad., May $,1888). Their importance is 
very great. As Dr, Brown remarks (Presbyterian Review, July, 1888): 
“The elay tablets discovered last winter at Tel-cl-Amarna, in Middle 
Egypt, afford one of those surprises which delight the hearts of archzolo- 
gists and scatter rays of light in all directions.” This place was the site 
of the city Khu-aten which was built by “ the heretic” Amenophis I'V of 
the xviii dynasty, after he abandoned the worship of his ancestral gods; 
he made it his eapital and it was apparently uninhabited after his time. 
Most of the tablets, some 160 in all, have come into the posgesaion of the 
Mnseum in Vienna, only a few remaining in Bilaq: they have been studied 
by Erman, Schrader, Winckler and Lehmann. [According to the Lon- 
don Athen@um of June 9, 160 have gone to Vienna, 60 to the British 
Museum and 40 to Biliq.] These tablets form part of the Royal archives 
and consist mainly of letters and dispatches sent to Amenophis IT and IV 


by the kings and governors of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Baby- 


lonia, who were more or les subject to Egypt at this time, i ¢, the xv 
century B.c. That part of the collection which comprised the reports to 
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Amenophis IIT was originally preserved at Thebes, but was removed thence 
to Tell-cl-Amarna, on the transfer of the enpital, as we learn from a note 
in hieratic writing written by the archivist. Most of the letters to Amen- 
ophis ITT were sent by King Dushratta of Mitanni connected by Tiglath- 
pileser I (x11 cent.) with Araziki, which city has been identified by Schra- 
der with Eraziga on the W. bank of the Euphrates, south of Carchemish : 
Mitanni must have been east of that river. One of theae letters from 
Mitanni is termed, in a note of the Egyptian scribe, “letter from Naha- 
rina,” to be at once connected with the familiar Aram Naharayim, King 
Dushratta calls himself the father-in-law of Amenophis ITI, and his letters 
are chiefly concerned with the marriage of his daughter to the Egyptian 
King. May she not be the same as the famous Til. Among the letters 
addressed to Amenophis IV, are five, of perhaps still greater interest, from 
Burnaburiash, one of the Kassite Kings of Babylon, the contemporary of 
Buzurashur of Assyria, who lived probably in the earlier half of the xv 
cent. B.C. This is very important for Egyptian chronology. 

“A considerable number of these letters are from persons calling them- 
selves ‘Servanta’ of the Egyptian Kings, and apparently living in North- » 
érn Syria and Phoenicia,” as the terms mat Martu and mat Chatti are 
mentioned. The names of well-known towne are given, ¢. g., Byblos, Aja- 
lon, Ashkelon, Accho, Megiddo, Dunip; some of these places thus receiv- 
ing evidence of greater age than as yet had been derived from cuneiform 
documents. These letters are “ striking testimony to the firm hold of Egypt 
upon the region lying between her own natural bou ndary and the Euphra- 
tes. In the letter in which Dunip is mentioned, the writer begs the Egyp- 
tinn King for prompt aid against the Hittite King who is marching agai 
him.” Assyria is never mentioned, 

“One of the most surprising facts brought to light by these new tablets 
is the extent to which the cuneiform character and the Bab ylonian-Assyrian 
language were employed over Western Asia. It is not so strange that 
Burnaburiash and Dushratta should make use of that character and tongue, 
- + but that reports from foreign (Syrian) towns should be sent to Egypt 
in the wedge-signs, and in the Shemitic-Assyrinn language, Argues an ac- 
quaintance with these in the fifteenth century which is amazing.” It 
Argues an aequaintance with this language on the part of the learned 
Egyptians and opens up new vistas of a universal language in Western 
Asia before the rise of Phoenician.—Dr. Fraxcts Brows in the Presby- 
terion Review, July, 1888, pp. 476-81, Cj. Prof. A. H. Savor in Con- 
temporary Review, August, 1888, 

Translationa of the cuneiform tableta from Tel el-Amarna, now in Ger- 
many, Which have been copied by Dr. Winckler, will be published in the 
volumes of the Keilinechrijiliche Bibliothek about to appear under the edi- 
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torship of Prof. Schrader. We understand that Dr. Winckler is at present 
in Egypt, examining the tablets from Tel el-Amarna in the Biliq Mu- 
eeum.— Academy, Sept. 5. 

Tet BastaA—Bousastis.—One of the last discoveries made at Boubnstis is 
a granite slab, whereon King Amenophis II is twice represented making 
offerings to his father Amon, who is said to reside at Perunefer. Between 
the two pictures Seti 1 has inserted a short inseription, saying that he re- 
newed the statues of his father (Amon). Thus, it is only after the conquests 
of Thothmes ITI that his son, Amenophis IT, reoccupied Boubsstis, which 
had been conquered from the Hyksos, or abandoned by them. The last 
three Amenophis have left their names at Boubastia, «At present it is only 
Benha and Boubastis where monuments of the xvi dynasty have been 
found in the Delta, and none of them older than Amenophis I, 

A few days before we left, in rolling the blocks of the festive hall of 
Osorkon, we found on an architrave a very large coronation cartouche of 
Sebekhotep I of the xn dynasty, It is the first time it has been seen on 
a building —E. Navi...e in Academy, June 30. 

The Statue of King Raian or Khian and the hon of Baghdad.—Mr. F. Li. 
Guirrrrn writes to the Academy (of June 2), bringing forward evidence 
of the early date of this statue, the discovery of which ig mentioned on p. 
194. He has found that the cartouche on the breast of the black granite 
lion (or sphinx as some think) from Baghdad, in the British Museum, 
ie identical with the cartouche on the statue of Raian. In this view he is 
supported by H. G, Tomkins (Academy, June 16, 23), and by E. Naville 
(Academy, June 30). The probabilities seem to be that both monuments 
belong to the Hyksos. 

Mr. Furspens-Perrrm throws new light on the subject by his letter in 
the Academy of Aug. 18, in which he proves the King’s name to be Khian, 
not Rainn: “The recent find at Boubastis of a statue of King Raian, and 
the attribution of a lion in the British Museum to the same king, are by 
no means the first intimation of him that we possess. Among that long 
list of kings recorded to us only by their scarabs and cylinders, Raian has 
been known to exist for years past to those who chose to make themselves 
acquainted with such remains, The one main new fact shown by the 
statue is that Ra-sesuser-n and Raian or Khian are the throne and per- 
sonal names of one king. But on «a scarab in Mr. Loftie’s collection is 
one reading Ra-seauser. The same name occurs on a barbarous-looking 
cowroid in my collection, and apparently the same on other scarabe in the 
British Museum and in the Louvre. The omission of the nm on these ia 
amply accounted for by the contracted style of such inscriptions. The 
personal name is known on two curious cylinders—one in the Pantechni- 
kon at Athens, and one in Prof. Lanzone’s collection. They are both of 
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the barbarous style of the Hyksos period. They both record a‘ Hak (or 
Prince) of the hills, Kh-i-a-n.’ From these, then, we learn that he waa 
not a regular Egyptian king, but a chieftain of the Sinaitie desert who 
conquered some part of the Delta, and left Egyptian monuments, thus 
agreeing to the Hykeos theory. Also it 1s unmistakable that the first sign 
in his name in the Lanzone cylinder is Kh, and not R. On the statue it is 
ambiguous, for the sign of difference is there omitted, #s it often is. The 
connection with the Rayan of Arab tradition is therefore almost impossible; 
and the difficulty of a personal name compounded with Na disappears.”"— 
Oy letters of Mr. Grirrire and Mr. Tomxrss in Academy, Aug. 25, Sept. 1. 

Caino.— Architectural photographs —Count Riamo p'Hutsr, who during 
the past two winters has assisted M. Naville in his explorations at Tel Bast 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund, employed the intervening months Inst 
year in making a series of architectural photographs at Cairo. They were 
selected principally to illustrate the so-called Arab architecture of the city, 
and consist of street views and interiors of courtyards, external and inter- 
nal views of mosques, paying especial attention to the early ornamentation, 
of which, unfortunately, there is so littlenow remaining. The series includes 
probably all the Aiblehe and minbara in the ancient mosques, together with 
the minarets and doorways. It also contains most of the objects in the 
Arab museum. Such a collection cannot fail to be of great value to archi- 
tects and archwologists, and, indeed, all interested in the art of Cairo.— 
Athenewm, June 2. 

THe Favom.—Excavations aT Hawana—Mr. W. F. Perere, who is 
conducting excavations in the Fayim, writes to the Academy (of June 9): 

The Labyrinth—* The site of the Labyrinth is now fixed beyond reason- 
able doubt” at the south of the pyramid at Hawara. On excavating “ the 
mud-brick buildings planned by Lepsius as being part of the Labyrinth,” 
they were found to rest wpon s mass of fine white limestone chips, and are 
posterior to the destruction of some great building on that site. Further, 
the stone chambers, figured by Lepsius as a part of the Labyrinth, are built 
in a pit dug amid the same fine white chips, They cannot, therefore, be 
of early work; and they closely resemble the tombs of Roman age found 
near at hand. 

“The result then is that, while Lepsius was wrong as to the buildings he 
attributed to the Labyrinth, it can hardly be questioned that he was right as 
to the site. All over an immense area of dozens of acres, on the south of 
the Hawara pyramid, I found the evidences of a grand building. In every 
pit I dug there was the flat bed for a pavement, either of clean flat sand, 
or usually of rammed stone chips, forming a sort of conerete, Over this 
bed in a few cnses the pavement itself remained; while in all parts was a 
deep mass of chips of the finest limestone lying upon it.” 
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The Pyramid —" The pyramid at Hawara was another object of my work 
there. No entrance has been found hitherto; and further work on the 
north side was fruitless, as well aa a trial on the east. The south side was 
deeply encumbered, and 80 I determined to tunnel to the middle from the 
north. Thus I found the roof of the great chamber, which is sunk in @ 
pit in the rock; but I am still on the outside of it, and the work of cutting 
through it must wait for a few months, It is almost certain that it is the 
tomb of Amenemhat ITT, as his name is so constantly found im the temple 
adjacent (ef. A. H. Sayvce im Contemp. Review, August, 1888). 

“The remains of a group of chapels of the sacred crocodiles have also been 
cleared and planned; but all the stonework and inscriptions are destroyed. 

The Nekropolis— While the above work was going on I turned my 
attention to the cemetery at Hawara, with most striking results, Alto- 
gether I unearthed sixty portraits, painted on panel with colored wax, 
probably of the period from the Antonines to Gallienus. Though many 
of these are in bad condition, there are several brilliant ones, as fresh as 
when painted. Most of the fine ones are included in the dozen selected 
for the Bulak Museum; but among those which I have brought to Eng- 
land are many which will give a new light on the portraiture of Roman 
times. A large quantity of embroideries and patterned clothing has been 
found on the mummies. A sarcophagus with long inscriptions of titles and 
adorations throws much light on the state of the Fayaim anciently. Of 
papyri there are pieces of hundreds of Greek documents, mostly accounts, 
lists, ele. ‘The only literary papyrus is one of the second book of the Jftad. 
It is of the finest Greek writing, before the rounded uncials or cursive hand ; 
and, though the ends of the roll are rotted, the greater part is in fresh 
condition, ‘This will be edited by Professor Sayce. There are also many 
matters of minor interest, such as a glass vase with wheel-cut patterns, a 
number of funerary inscriptions in Greek, a double series of eight canopic 
jars of fine work, a large collection of flower wreaths, ete." 

Egyptian Portraits of the Roman period,—The portraits recently discov- 
ered hy Mr. Flinders Petrie at Hawara, the cemetery in the Faydm, area 
welcome contribution to our scanty knowledge on the subject of encaustic 
and portrait painting as practised under the Roman Empire. Over sixty 
were found, and of these more than half are to be seen at the Egyptian 
Hall (Piccadilly), together with the other interesting items of the “find.” 
The portraits are approximately dated as belonging to the second and third 
century A. D., and were employed to take the place of the modelled gilt 
masks which covered the features of the Graeco-Egyptian mummy. The 
time of transition is marked by the fact that in the mummies of different 
members of the same family some have the gilt cartonnage mask and some 
the painted portrait. Most of the portraits are on thin cedar panels, but a 
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few (and these appear to have been intermediate in date between the masks 
and the panel paintings) are on cloth. The lifelike character of the por- 
traits and their variety of type and expression (no two being at all alike) 
attest the fact that these are portraits in the true sense of the word. The 
only unusual characteristic which runs through all (or nearly all) is the 
largeness of the eye; but that this is not due to the fancy of the painter 
is sufficiently proved by the skulls discovered, which in nearly all cases have 
very large eye-sockets, extending much farther down the cheek than in or- 
dinary modern types. The persons represented were evidently of a mixed 
race, with the exception of one or two palpably and purely Roman. Some- 
times the type partakes strongly of the Egyptian, sometimes of the Greek, 
sometimes of the Roman; but the general impression is of a fine and hand- 
some mixed race. In execution the portraits are unequal, but they bear 
testimony to a high average skill among the artists employed. In many 
cases this execution is masterly. One, of an unmistakable Roman, with 
strong rough features, is painted throughout with visible bold strokes of the 
brush, the colors being laid on in thick impasto. In most the general laying- 
in is smooth, with raised high lights and strengthening touches added ; in 
some the work is smooth all through, the modelling and shadowing of the 
features being executed with much delicacy. Effects of reflected light and 
color and well-painted jewellery are not unfrequent.—Academy, July 7. 

Of 66 portraits, mostly busts, 5 were of old men, 24 in middle life, 4 
youths, 5 boys, 29 maidens or young women, and 3 matrons. Among the 
rest must be noticed six of a decided Shemitic type: this will not awaken 
surprise when we consider the position of the Hellenistic Jews in Alex- 
andria. No. 64 is interesting as representing a man of partly Ethio- 
pian descent with woolly hair. One portrait shows a man with a marked 
physical deformity of the neck, reminding of Alexander the Great. The 
extreme life-likencss and realism of the portraits applies to color as well as 
to form and expression. The youthful female heads are of especial beauty. 
—Amer. Architect, July 14. 

Some of this unique series of portraits have been acquired by the Na- 
tional Gallery. Five have been presented by Mr. H. Martyn Kennard, 
two by Mr. Jesse Haworth, and four have been purchased. Two mummies, 
with portraits, have been presented to the Egyptian Department, and one 
to the Greek department, of the British Museum, by Mr. Martyn Ken- 
nard; and one to Owens College, one to Peel Park, Manchester, by Mr. 
Haworth.—aA correspondent of the Times calls attention to the fact that 
these portraits have already attracted the enterprise of forgers——Academy, 
Sept. 1, 6. 

Tae Fayvta Paryet—aAn interesting paper on the papyri found scat- 
tered in the ruins of Arsinoé in the Faytim and on other ites, and now 
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distributed among the museums of Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and London, 
recently appeared in the N. Y. Times, written by Mr. §. 8. Mitchell. “In 
geome cases, fragments of the same whole would be widely scattered, a part 
finding its way to Paris, another to Vienna, a third to Berlin. .A whole 
series of fragmenta in the Bodleian Library at Oxford were found to fit 
exactly into the papyri of London... Of the more recent acquisitions of 
the Berlin Museum, which had already a collection amounting to 3,600 
numbers, it may be said that the greatest care has heen taken to obtain 
accurate information as to the exact locality from whence they come. Not 
all the new papyri come from Faydm, but the greater part from the neigh- 
boring city Herakleopolis Magna and Hermopolis, In the case of the 
Faytim treasure proper, pains were taken to ascertain on which of the nu- 
merous mounds of the Arsinoé ruins they were found. Herein lies a great 
advanee on former classification . . . especially since Arsinoé is no longer 
a unit, but we see that the traces of the old city are marked by widely- 
scattered mounds... This great accuracy .. . has facilitated the connected 
treatment of the whole for historical purposes, and that especially since, 
according to the investigations of Professor A. Erman of Berlin, the devel- 
opment of the city in the course of centuries shows a gradual transfer of its 
site from north to south... The fragments at Berlin include rolls in Greek, 
Arabic, Koptic, Phlewi, Greek seal-writing, Demotic, Hebrew, Cri ptic writ- 
ing, Greek tachygraphy, Latin parchments, Syriac papyri, and hieratic 
writing. . Of most general interest are the Greek fragments, Of these a 
small part are literary remains partly on papyrus and partly on parchment: 
+++ besides familiar portions of the Odyssey and Iliad, of Euripides, Hip- 
politus, Theoeritus’ Jdyls, of Aristotle's Analytica, of Gregory and Basil, 
and of the Pealms and Gospels, there were found a new fragment of Sappho, — 
4 fragment of the lost Melanippe by Euripides, an epos which celebrates 
the combats of the Blemyans, with passages of singular beauty, and, above 
all, important fragments of the Polities of Aristotle.” 

Sit and Rira—Tomés.—Mr. F. Lu. GRirrira is preparing a memoir 
on the tomb-inscriptions of Siout and Rifa (nine miles south of Siout). In 
case any Egyptologist intends during the coming season to work aot these 
tombs, Mr. Griffith can supply proofs of his plates (twenty) for Ta, They 
will be ready in November. Application should be made to him at the 
British Museum, Students should bear in mind that no serious work can 
be done at these tombs without a ladder, which should be at lenst twenty- 
five feet high, light, and in"three joints— Academy, Aug, 25. 


ALGERIA. 


CHERCHELL and THincaro.— Bathe and other discoveries—At the sitting 
of June 15 of the Acad. des Inseriptions, M. de Vogié communicated a 
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report of M. Waille on the excavations of Cherchell, which resulted in the 
discovery of baths built probably under Caracalla: a reduced copy, but 
still important and luxurious, of the analogous monuments at Rome. A 
considerable number of antiquities were found there. The most numerous 
inscriptions belong to the reign of Caracalla. In another place a Christian 
sarcopharus was found with basreliefs representing the Adoration of the 
Magi and the Three Youths in the fiery furnace. He also called attention 
to the important discoveries made for some time at Thingard by M. Duthoit, 
the results of which have surpassed anything that has yet been done in the 
French colonies: “It is the resurrection of a whole city, which recalls 
the marvels of Pompe. An entire quarter has been unearthed, with its 
strects, its pavement with ite ruts, its forum, triumphal arches, and shops,” 
—Cour. de f Art, 1888, No. 26; Paris Temps, June 18. 

Neo-Punte inseription,— At the sitting of June 22, M. Parirre BercEer 
presented a tentative interpretation of a neo-Punic inscription which was 
found at Cherchell and given to the Louvre by M. Schmitter about ten 
years ago. It is composed of eleven lines engraved on the base of a statue 
of king Mikipsa. M. Berger has succeeded, up to the present time, in deciph- 
ering only the beginning and the end, which he proposes to translate thus: 

* Sanctuary [of Khnum ] lite of the living. Mikipea, king of the [Ma }s- 
sylians, glorious ruler of numerous countries, the king, the beneficent. 

“ Has erected for him this statue for... his tomb, Inazam, son of Insgug- 
tin, son of Bogut, son of Masinissa, placed over the sacred things.” 

At the close: “Feeit Gaius, son of N.. . ."— Revue Critique, 1888, No. 27. 


TUNISIA. 


CantHace.— Christian Sarcophagi—several fragments of Christian sar- 
cophagi have been found, adorned with basreliefs, which are of especial 
interest hecause in Africa they are extremely rare. Two of these fragments 
‘bear the Good Shepherd; others have the Orante, the Multiplication of 
loaves, and the Healing of the Leper—Reruede f Art Chrétien, 1888, p. 404. 

Tunie.— The new Musewom—The new Alaoui Museum at Tunis was in- 
augurated May 4; it occupies, at the Bardo, the site which Mohammed- 
Bey had reserved for his harem. The vast location was appropriated for 
it in 1885 by  deeree of the French minister, and since then M. de la 
Blanchére has directed its formation. The epigraphic collection, consist- 
ing of Punic, Libyan, und especially Latin inscriptions, together with a 
few fragmentary sculptures, occupy the patio, The neighboring hall is 
mainly devoted to mosaics, the floor being occupied by the magnificent 
moeaic of more than 140 square metres found at Soussa in 1886, repre- 
senting Neptune surrounded by marine divinities, There are also some 
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statues and cases full of sepulchral objects, Phoenician and Roman. Other 
sections are about to be organized, viz., section of industries of the country, 
section of ethnography, and finally a Museum of Fine Arts by the side of 
the Archwological Museum.—(Cour, de f Art, 1888, No, 21, 


MALTA. 

We have received the following letter from Hon, Jouy WorrTHINGTON, 
American Consul at Malta, whose interest in archeology is very praise- 
worthy. If his example were followed by our consuls at the points where 
archwological discoveries are made, especially such places as possess no 
regular means of publication, the cause of the science would be greatly 
benefitted, 

“Malta, July 31,1888: Last March, I heard that the remains of an an- 
cient building had been discovered on this island, in the neighborhood of 
Micabiba, in the Innds enlled Nodur; and bearing in mind the interest 
taken in Ancient Malta by the American Journal of Archeology, I at once 
had an interview with Dr. A. A. Caruana, the eminent Maltese echolar 
and archeologist, and requested him to furnish a paper on the Micabiba 
discovery for the use of the Journat. The Doctor consented and has 
handed me the paper! together with two sketch-plans of the remains of the 
building unearthed, and of the curious crushing olive-oil (or wine) mill 
found within. The memoir and sketches I herewith forward. 

“You will be interested to know that Dr. Caruana is about to make a 
survey of the hill of Coradino, on the southeastern shore of the Grand 
Harbor, where it is hoped that more megalithic remains will be discovered, 
This hill has already yielded to the archeologist a rich harvest. 

“The Doctor, in one of his recent excursions to the adjoining island of 
Gozo, acquired for the Museum of Malta (which now forms part of the Pub- 
lic Library) a private collection of ancient pottery and glass objects, in a 
good state of preservation. Remarkable among the latter is an iridescent 
square urn with bottleshaped neck and flat bottom, still containing ashes 
and fragments of haman bones. These articles belong to the latest epoch 
of the Roman Republic and are interesting for their unusual shapes, even 
in Roman varieties: they were found many years ago in the outskirta of the 
ancient city of Rabato, Gozo, and in the lands called TuJ Varingia, and 
formed part of a private collection. Through Dr, Caruana’s efforts, the 
Public Museum is gradually inereasing the number and value of its con- 
tents, all of Maltese origin or discovery. If all the many private collections 
in the islands could be united in one building, Malta would p0teess a museum 
valuable for the study of the ancient history of these islands, Finds are con- 


This will be published in the next number of the Jovnwat. 
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tinually made at Notabile—better known as Citta Veechia—the most ancient 
fortified town in Malia. Rabato is that part of Notabile that lies outside 
the walls, and is reported to be, just now, the scene of an interesting dis 
eovery, thus chronicled in a Malta newspaper: ‘ It appears that the entrance 
to spacious Catacombs has been discovered under a house in Strada Collegio, 
Rabato, in the property of Canon Cachia. The Catacombs present a resem- 
blance to those of St. Agata, in the same locality, save that the graves are 
in better preservation, and some of them are exceptionally well executed, 
containing terracotta covers and ornaments. An immense quantity of bones 
has alzo been discovered, together with several terracotta lamps and a 
Venetian cup, 12 inches high, the style and manufacture of which are 
entirely new among our antiquities, The explorations continue.” 


ABTA. 
TURKESTAN. 


Tasxkenp.— Tombsa— A letter from Professor E. Muller dated Taskkend, 
Nov. 29, 1887, tells of the opening of a series of tombe in mounds situated 
on a hill 8 or 4 kilom. from Taskkend. The tombs are simple chambers 
dug in the oess, with an elliptical vault, about two met. long and 80 cent. 
wide and high. After the body and terracotta vases had been placed 
within the tomb, it was filled with earth. The handles of some of the vases 
were ornamented with rude figures of animals——Rerue d’ Ethnographie, 
Sept.—Dec., p. 516. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


Asu-Hasea (Babylonia) Archaic contract-tablete—M. H. Poonon, the 
well-known Assyriologist, communicates to the Journal Asiatique (April— 
June, pp. 43-47) the discovery, near Abu-Habba, of a great number of 
inseribed bricks—mostly contract-tablets—hbelonging to the earliest dy- 
nasty of Babylon. For several months, almost all the dealers in antiqui- 
ties of Baghdad had been selling them by wholesale. .A few bore the names 
of the first two kings of the dynasty, Hammuribi and Samau-ilina: those 
bearing the names of Ammi-ditana and Samsu-ditana were more numer- 
ous; but the greater part had that of Ammi-zadiga. A great many bore 
no royal names, but certainly belonged to the snme early period, The 
name Ammi-zaduga (translated on one list “just family”) is proved by the 
orthography of these inscriptions to be certainly Shemitic, saduga = Heb. 
zadiq, Syr. sadiga, Arab, sddig, Eth. sedeg. M. Pognon also claims a She 
mitic origin for the names Ammi-ditane (diténu, Assyr. for “ prince”) and 
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Samsu-ditana (ammu, “family"). Although he considers the entire dy- 
nasty to be Shemitic, M. Pognon believes it Arabian or Aramaean rather 
than Assyrian; that it is, in fact, a foreign dynasty. 
TELLOH=SinPunta.—M. Amraup communicated to the Acad. des Inserip- 
tions (June 22) his studies on the inscriptions of Telloh which have enabled 
him to arrive at precise conclusions on some points which have remained 
doubtful. Thus, it had been noticed that, in several texts, mention was 
made of the sanctuaries of certain divinities, indicated as being situated in 
localities other than Sirpurla, such as Ghirsu, Nina-ki, Uru-azagga, It was 
surmised that these names represented as many distinct cities: it was even 
proposed to identify Nina-ki with Nineveh. M. Amiaud bas reached the 
conclusion that all these names, on the contrary, only represent so many 
suburbs or quarters of the city of Sirpurla. 

_ M. Amiaod has succeeded in deciphering a much-worn inseription in 
which he reads the name of Uru-Kaghina, king of Sirpurla, which hitherto 
has been known from only two monuments Revue Critique, 1888, No, 27. 


ARABIA. 


ErtoRaraic EvipeNce FoR THE ANTIQUITY OF ARABIAN CULTURE.— 
At a meeting of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, Professor D: H. Miller 
presented a work entitled Epigraphisehe Denkmaler aus Arabien, which 
contained the epigraphic material gathered by J. Euting during his travels 
in Arabia in 1883 and 1884. These 950 inscriptions fall into three classes. 
The first includes the Minyan monuments of El ‘Gila which belong to the 
period in which female regents ruled the tribes of North Arubin, i. ¢., at 
about the time of Sargon IT of Assyria. The second class, the Lihjan in- 
scriptions, is very important for historic, linguistic, and graphic reasons. 
They prove the existence of a North-Arabinn written language 1000 or 
1200 years before Mohammed. The Thamudites are to be considered as 
their authors: this people was already mentioned in one of Sargon’s inserip- 
tions, was known to the classical geographers, and disappeared from the 
ecene only shortly before the advent of Mohammed, This people calls itself 
Lihjen in the inscriptions, and its Kings, Kings of Lihjan, The third class, 
called the proto-Arabic, consists merely of short inscriptions, probably exe- 
cuted by carnvans.— Berl. phil. Woeh., 1888, No. 28. 

Yemen. —Jnseriptions —M, Ep. GLASER, who is exploring the Yemen for 
the third time, from the triple point of view of geography, archwology, and 
epigraphy, writes, under date of March 30, that he has already collected 
214 inedited inscriptions, 88 of which are at Ma’rib, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Sabi’.— Revue Critique, 1888, No, 22, 
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PALESTINE. 


Ipestrirication or Meprarvat Canars—aAt the April meeting of the 
Société Asiatique, M. Clermont-Ganneau proposed to identify the canals of 
the territory of Acre called Damor, Cabor, Broet and Tatura, mentioned in 
a map of the crusades of the xt cent., with the present villages of Démetin, 
Kaboul, Berout and Tamra.—Journal Aziatique, April-June, p. 535. 

JervsaLem—Jecent Discoverics—In addition to the discovery of the 
Byzantine pavement which stood before the group of Constantine's churches 
at Jerusalem, reported in the January issue of the Palestine Exploration 
Fand, Herr Schick has sent, for the current number, an account of his fur- 
ther discovery of three granite columns in sifu, another Byzantine pave- 
ment, and the supposed ditch of the long-contested second wall of the city. 
The three broken granite columns are to the north of the Byzantine pave- 
ment, and close to some steps leading to the Koptic convent. These three 
columns, with a fourth removed about twenty years ago, together with the 
remains of a pier or stone jamb now laid bare, formed in the Byzantine 
period the Propyleum of Constantine's church. The columns probably 
extended further north, but this fact cannot be ascertained on account of 
the buildings. The wall which now closes the space between the columns 
was apparently built by the Crusaders. To the south is an old wall, partly 
Jewish, but principally Byzantine: The lower part of the western wall 
of the Propyleum is built with drafted stones, and is also of Jewish ma- 
sonry; higher up it is of Byzantine masonry. This, according to Herr 
Schick, was the east wall of Constantine's basilica. The southern wall of 
the basilica was also built on old Jewish masonry, which forms a slightly 
obtuse angle with the east wall. This angle and the lowest course of stones 
in the wall are Jewish; the stones of the upper courses are smooth, smaller 
and Byzantine, Sir Charles Wilson, however, is of opinion that the granite 
columns may have been part of the main street of the Roman flia, which, 
in all probability, was adorned with columns, as in the similar cases of 
Samaria, Scythopolis, Damascus, Gadara, Gerasa, efe. Moreover, he thinks 
the ancient masonry now uncovered is not Jewish. In tentative excava- 
tions made by him on the same site in 1865 he came to the conclusion that 
the existing remains belonged to some old church (a very fine font or basin 
of white marble was found at the same time), a reconstruction after Con- 
-stantine’s churehes had been destroyed, probably of the Crusading period. 

South of the southern wall of the newly disinterred basilica, Herr Schick 
has discovered a fine platform, paved with very large, flat, smooth stones. 
From this raised platform broad steps lead down to a similarly paved plat- 
form 9 ft. below. Towards the north, on the site of the conjectured Propy- 
leum, bk pavement has been found formed of large stones, exactly laid, with 
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good joints; the upper surfaces are very smooth, as if originally polished. 
About the middle of the pavement stands the so-called Greek arch already 
known to travellers. The Byzantine pavement now unearthed is a contin- 
uation of that already discovered and figured in the P. E. F. Quarterly 
Statement for January (JovrnNa., p. 86). The original Byzantine pave- 
ment, therefore, must have formed at an earlier date a large, free, and open 
place, or, in other words, a “forum.” In the Assise de Jerusalem we read 
that in the thirteenth century there were several market streets in Jeru- 
silem, one of them being an arched market (/a Rue Couverte) leading to 
the monastery of the Holy Sepulchre. In this street the Syrians sold cloth, 
and candles were made. The ruins of these arched shope have now been 
identified by the German architect. Sir Charles Wilson thinks this pave- 
ment may be part of the street of the city of the ancient lia, the upper 
part possibly connected with the platform of the pagan temple that pre- 
ceded the church of Constantine. The lower pavement, he remarks, is on 
the same level as the floor of the rotunda in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre; the upper one at a slichtly lower level than the floor of the Chapel 
of the Exaltation of the Cross, which is almost due west of it. 

If the identifications of Herr Schick are correct, our guide-books to Jeru- 
salem will have to be rewritten, But for the opposition made by the Rus- 
sian authorities he would have continued his investigations ; and now the 
committee of the P. E. F. have taken steps to bring the excavations to 
completion by working in codperation with the Russian society, The 
Byzantine pavement and structures now identified by Herr Schick appear 
to oecupy an irregular area of about 170 ft. from east to west and 120 ft. 
from north to south.—Athenacum, June 9. 

A Roman milestone near Jerusalem —M. CLermMont-GAaNNeEAav writes to 
the Athenaeum (July 7) in regard to two Roman milestones. The first, which 
ig without inscription, is nt the second mile on the ancient Roman road 
leading from Jerusalem directly north towards Djifné (Gofna) and Nabu- 
lus (Neapolis), which was originally entirely marked out by milestones, 
At the fifth mile is another milestone whose inscription was partially read 
by Mommeen and Detlefsen in the C. J. Z., mt, 117, and dated 162 a. p. 
The last three lines are now read for the first time as: M.P.V.| ATTO. 
KOA. AIAIAG. | KATIITwA.|] MIA. «. The end is thus in Greek, not in 
Latin; the sigla for millia pazewum quinque, being followed by dws KoA( wwias) 
AlAfas KowirwA(ivas) MAA. «, “five miles from the Colony of Aelia Capito- 
lina” (Jerusalem), This fact aids in identifying the site of Rama as er- 
Rim, which is one mile N. of this milestone, or six miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, where Ramo is sles by Eusebios and Hieronymos. 
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PHOENICIA. 


Saipa—Siwon.— At the close of April, Hamdi-Bey and Demosthenes Bal- 
tazzi recommenced the excavations at the necropolis in five different places. 
The first researches disclosed an anthropoid sarcophagus of white marble, 
anciently violet, but in perfect preservation, also iron rings which belonged 
to coffins. —Fer. Arch., 1488, p. 387. 


SYRIA. 

Sinowirui.— Cuneiform Inacription.—The German expedition which has 
been excavating this spring on the site of the Hittite palace at Sindjirly, in 
Northern Syria, has discovered among the Hittite sculptures a long and 
well-preserved cuneiform inseription—Academy, July 21. 


ARMENIA. 


Vaswsic Mosumests.—Mr. F.C. Conyeeare writes to Professor Sayce 
(Academy, July 21): “I found at EpscuHmiapyin seven or eight cuneiform 
blocks, I also went to Armavin, the old Armenian citadel whence they came. 
Exeavation would, I believe, bring many more such blocks to light, Lately 
the peasants there have dug out a Cyclopean wall composed of huge blocks, 
neatly cut and laid together without cement. It encompassed the top of 
the hill on which the citadel was built, and [ eaw about 100 yards of it 
uncovered. In one place the mouth of a passage or gallery running into 
the hill has been brought to light. Such a gallery must lead to chambers 
cut in the heart of the hill. It is made of very neat masonry. As it was 
filled with soil to within 18 inches of the roof I could not enter it. The 
peasants have excavated the wall to depths varying from 6 to 12 feet, in- 
tending to roll the stones down the hill-side for their own uses. They have 
deported a number of blocks, about one meter in size each, to the neighbor- 
ing Village. Luekily the police have put a stop to this vandalism. I saw 
one block only in ¢itu which appeared to have had cuneiform writing upon 
it, but the characters were utterly effaced, 

“At Ani also I saw Cyclopean remains in the shape of huge dolmens of 
unwrought stone, I counted fifteen of them. In three cases there are two 
side by side, proving that they were not domestic hearths. In all the ae- 
counts I have read of Ani I find no notice or explanation of these remains,” 


ASIA MINOR. 
PROFESSOR KIEPERT’S TRIP IN Asia Minon.—Professor Kiepert, who is 
now ona trip through parts of Asia Minor, writes from Adramyti in June. 
He is travelling with Dr. Fabricius. At the end of May they visited im- 
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portant ruins near Mesemla, including two theatres with rows of columns 
still standing, and a well-preserved gate with two towers built of colossal 
stones. Professor Kiepert expected to return to Berlin in July—Berl 
phil. Woch,, 1888, No. 28. 

Lessoa—The Cities of Arieba and Eresos—At the June meeting of the 
Archeological Society in Berlin, Professor Curtius presented, on the part 
of Dr. R. Koldewey, the plans of the cities of Arisba and Eresos in Lesbos. 
The ancient Eresos is surrounded by a polygonal wall with five gates, which 
encloses the declivities of the mountain, following the crests of the lower 
heights that surround its base. It isan instructive example of a wall-zone 
around the base of a hill, and is comparable to Polymedion in the Troad, 
whose ruins were lately discovered by Joseph Thacher Clarke (cf, also, the 
nine-gated Pelargikon in Athens),—Berl. phil. Wook., 1885, Nos. 20-30. 

Maanesia (near)— Mount Sipyloe—Tantalos, Kybele, and Pelops.—Carl 
Humann has an interesting paper on Mt. Sipylos in the Athens Mitthet- 
lungen, in which he shows the absurdity of Mr. Schweistal's claim to the 
discovery of the celebrated Niobe (G@azetle Arch. xu, p. 213). Herr 
Humann has discovered the real Kybele, and also the throne of Pelopa, 
as well as a number of ruins of early dwelling-places on the plateau, which, 
if cleared of défnis, would yield, in his opinion, interesting early pottery. 
He gives a plate of the seated Kybele. He believes he has identified the 
akropolis of Tantalis. 

Peraamon (neighborhood of).—Herr C. Scxucnanpr, continuing his 
communications tothe Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin (already noticed 
on p. 87 of the Jourwa.) regarding the ruins in the region around Perga- 
mon, spoke of the discoveries made by him during July, August, and Sep- 
tember of 1887. The ruins of Atarneus, with its triple wall and towers, 
were examined and a plan made, In the Kara-dagh region, on a tongue 
of land near Adjano, was found a ruined city (Kane?) with two harbors. 
Tia akropolis was on a hill ealled Tschifut-kaleh. A line marked by three 
forts connect it with Pergamon. Fourteen forts and towers were found in 
this region, all of Hellenistic times. Northward from Soma to Kiresen, at 
regular intervals of between two and three hours, were smal! settlements, 
probably Roman camps. From Klinik southward to Saritscham was an 
unknown region in which many fortified places were found: most impos 
ing was a site at Marurt-kalessi, near Karalan, whose temple is a mass of 
ruins so that its plan cannot be made out. But, from the ruins lying about 
everywhere, the style is seen to be Doric of the Hellenistic period. It waa 
found that, to the W. and §. W.,the Hyrkanian coast and as far as the 
sources of the Kuikos was possessed by Macedonian colonies before the rise 
of the Pergamenian power. In September, the investigation of the Aiolian 
coast was commenced. On the small peninsula of Tschifut-kaleh the site 
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of Grynion was recognized. The lower prehistoric town of Usun Hassanli 
was surveyed, so much more interesting than that furthertothe West. Sayce 
wrongly calls it Hittite. A half-hour to the South, opposite the town, isa 
prehistoric nekropolis in which the graves are built in cireular strata, as 
at Mykenai, and ure supported on the side of the deelivity by Cyclopean 
walls, Beri, phil, Woch., 1888, No, 26. 

Smyana (near), — Pelaagie Fortresz—A Belgian archmologist, M. MARTIN 
SCHWESTHAL, who went to Asia Minor to explore Mount Sipylos, so famous 
in Greek mythology, has just discovered, in Yamandar-dagh, near Smyrna, 
a vast Pelasgic fortress, comprising a citadel with three fortified walls, and 
many other constructions the purpose of which is unknown. M. Schweis- 
thal, who was accompanied by Dr. K. Bursch, of Kiel, proposes to study, 
in detail, this fortress more than three thousand years old, M. Schwei- 
thal is also able to state the existence of a long strategical line of fortifica- 
tions, designed to guarantee Mount Sipylos from invasion — Cour. de Art, 
1888, No, 37. 

Colossal bust of Apollon —A correspondent, writing from Constantinople 
to the Frankfurter Zeitung, states that a white marble bust of Apollo has 
arrived there lately from Smyrna, along with other antiquities found in the 
course of excavations in the neighborhood of that city. The bust is of 
about twice the natural size, and of wonderful beauty, Connoisseurs-assign 
it to the echool of Praxiteles. A head of Juno and one of a Roman Em- 
peror are among the sculptures found—London Times, April 23. 

TRALLEIS.— Seu/plure.—In the upper part of the city some workmen 
found two important pieces of sculpture: one is the statue of a draped 
female, double life-size, headless and armless; the other is an ndmirably- 
preserved colossal bust, made the subject of a paper by M. Collignon in 
the Revue Arch. for May-June (pp. 289-95 ; pl. xrv): though very effemi- 
nate, it is judged to be a head of Dionysos. 


KYPROS. 


Mr. T. Cuamper.arm through Comte de Mas-Latrie communicated to 
the Académie des Inseriptiona (June 1) two monuments of the Middle Ages 
recently discovered in the island, Both are important for the history of 
the Christian kingdom of Kypros. One is the tomb of a son of king 
Hugues IV of Lusignan, the other that of Adam of Antioch, Marshal of 
the kingdom of Kypros in the xm century — Revue Critique, 1888, No, 24. 

Amarcetni (Papho)—Mr, Hogarth writes under dates of May 19 and 
23 concerning the excavations which he is conducting for the “ Cyprus 
Exploration Fund :" 

“We have now had nine days’ dig in various quarters in and about this 
village, and have, I think, discovered the two main facts about it—its an- 
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cient name and its peculiar cult. While making trials elsewhere, I have 
dug consistently in the vineyard whence the antiquities for which the place 
has been long known in the district seem almost without exception to have 
come, and from it have unearthed about a hundred and twenty objects, 
mostly statuettes, whole or fragmentary, made of very soft sandy stone, and 
often of the rudest workmanship. Many have decided phallic character- 
istics, others hold a bird or bunch of grapes in the left hand, and generally 
an apple in the right; the same bird appears by iteelf in many instances, 
and when large appears to be a dove. Among the find area number of 
terracottas, many of which one would have called archaic if their sur- 
roundings were not so distinctly Inte; and eleven bases on which inscrip- 
tions are cut or roughly scratched. Of these, nine, and probably ten, bear 
a dedication to Opaon Melanthios (‘O7dor. MeAarfiw), from which I con- 
clude that the name of the place is Melantha or Melanthos. Possibly a trace 
of the name sutvives in the neighboring Marathounda or Malathounta, 

“That the place was quite small and rustic appears from the character 
of such remains of buildings as I can find. In the present village of Amar- 
getti I have found some walls of late date only, in digging near which I 
obtained three specimens of the javpovéie for which the place ia famous; 
they turn out to be little bronze figures of quite late period, The tombe 
lie on the steep rocky hill north of the site, but, as might be expected from 
the rustic character of the other remains, their contents donot repay much 
exploration. I have planned and photographed the site, and out of two 
or three hundred disjecta membra have selected all that were in any decent 
state of preservation or seemed to have any sicnificance. With, perhapa, 
two exceptions, the inscriptions are certainly not early. 1 made out an 
inscription scratched on the drapery of a statuette over the right leg, thus: 

LIFATTOAGNIMe | AAG LabAAIALyOC | ANAT 
Ley *Awédwvi Medatiy padiaryos [eb }x[yr]- 

As it comes from the same spot az all the others, it seems probable that the 
full title of the god of Melantha was Apollo Opaon. Apollo Hylates was 
worshipped in early days at the neighboring Drimu (vid. Cypriote inserip- 
tion from there}, and is perhaps, under one form or another, the dominant 
divinity of this hill-country. I found three sites not marked in the Ord- 
nance map—one near Pretori, and two (one of which ia, I think, a small 
temple) near Pentalia."—Atheneum, June 16. 





EUROPE, 
GREECE. 


Fravputest Exrorratios or Antiqurrrrs—For some time, the 
trade in Greek antiquities with Paris and London has been on the increase, 
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notwithstanding the law against it. Tt was lately discovered that a well- 
known Athenian lawyer sent, every year, large lots of works of art to a 
g0-between living in Parison the Champs-Elysées, Among the latest works 
is a bust of Athena in Pentelic marble catalogued as recently discovered at 
Athens, as having on its head a crown enclosing a miniature representation 
of the Akropolis, with the Parthenon, Erechtheion, ete., and ns being a work 
of about 200 B.c. It must be a barefaced forgery. Mr. Manolopoulos, 


vice-coneul of Greece in Paris, was charged by his government to make an: 


enquiry. In consequence, a committee was sent to Paris to demand the 
selzure of the exported works, and a number of Tanagra statuettes were 


confiscated in one house, in another, ancient jewelry of great value and vases — 


of the best period, while a third person returned three cases of antiquities, 
Enquiries are continuing —Paris Temps, May 26; Rev, Arch, 1885. p. 365, 

NEw waMes or Greek Vase-Patrrers.—The exhibition at the Bur- 
lington Fine-Arta Club, London, of Mr. yan Branteghem’s collection of 
Greek vases is quite a revelation, Two of his masters—OmorHeLes, an 
archaic artist, and XewoTimos, a red-fig painter of fine style—are hitherto 
unknown.— Class, Review, June, 1888, p. 189, 

Two DfPoRTaNtT Works on the autiquities of the Grecian islands Leros 
and Pholegandros, the former by Dr, Ockonomopulos and the latter by 
Mr. Charkilaou, have just appeared in Athens.—Afthenaum, Sept. &, 

Amoncos (Island of}.—The following additional details are taken from 
the Report addressed by M, Gaston Descramps, who directed the exca- 
Vations, to the Director of the F rench School at Athens. The excavations 
lasted from Feb. 16 to April 11, and were successively carried on at three 
points, (1) the akropolis of Minoa and the village of Katapola; (2) the 
akropolis of Arkesine at Kastri; (3) at Vighla, near the village of Tho- 
laria, the supposed site of the ancient Aigiale :—Minoa—Arehitecture.— 
A small monument 5.25 met. wide of hard gray stone; a flight of 5 steps 
leads to a vestibule in front of a rectangular chamber, Aatapola—A 
trench opened near the church of the Virgin along a row of three columns, 
still standing, brought to light, at two points, a mosaic pavement which 
belonged to a Byzantine church or perhaps ton Roman building. At the 
Same spot was found a Dorie capital ih black marble, whose flat and re- 
treating echinus is compreased under the abacus; also an Tonic base and 
two capitals: Ross places here the site of a temple of Pythian Apollo— 
Inseriptiona— Among the inscriptions is a decree of the Samians living 
at Minoa in favor of Hegesareté, daughter of Ainesekrates, containing new 
details regarding the calender of Amorgos and the religious affuirs of the 
city (62 lines)—Small objects—On the akropolis, below the monument 
above mentioned and near the Pelaszic wall, were found a large number of 
small objects: fragments of figurines, vases, inscribed handles of amphorae, 
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lampe, glass objects, weights, terracotta pyramids, discs, needles in bone and 
ivory. To be noted are a terracotta mask of good workmanship, and o 
circular plaque with a relief of the combat of a warrior and an amazon ; 
also a tomb containing bronze fibulae and bracelets, and a gold fibula. 
Anxesine—Eixplorations were much limited by the prevalence of culti- 
vated land, on the spot where a three-sided altar and two marble heads were 
found last year. Work was almost exclusively confined to the narrow plat- 
form of the akropolis where some inseriptions were found, notably an archaic 
one in boustrophedon. The marble heads (now in the Museum at Athens) 
were of Asklepios and Hygieia, of good art of the Alexandrian period, IV 
century B. c., that of Asklepios being similar to one in the Brit. Mus. called 
Asklepios by Brunn, and Zeus by Overbeck. AIGIALE (Vighla).—A. mar- 
ble block bearing the name of Apollon Prophylar; the lower part of a 
draped statue; inscribed handles of amphorae; coins; fragments of vases, 
eic.; a dedication to Eileithyia, and two lists of epheboi and gynasiarchs.— 
Bull. Corr. Hellin., April, 1888. 

Ankapia—Near the large bridge on the road between Tripolitza and My- 
loiin Arkadia,a peasant,in digging, has found various antiquities. Amongst 
these is a bronze statuette, without feet, but otherwise well preserved, repre- 
senting Artemis stretching a bow and with a quiver slungon her back. It 
is of a good period —Athenaum, July 25. 

ATHens.—ExcavAaTions os THE AKnoroiis.—The excavations on the 
Akropolis are being carried under the museum, by means of shafts sunk 
both inside and outside the building. This southeast corner of the Athe- 
nian rock-fortress had never yet been explored. Among the objects un- 
earthed on this site is the fragment of a vase, with the inscription of the 
artist Nikosthenes. 

In April and May, to the 5. of the Parthenon and W. of the Museum, 
excavations were carried down to the rock: just above it was a layer of 
earth, two met. deep, anterior to Kimon’s Parthenon, which contained only 
very early objects. Here were found the foundation-walls of some Pelnagic 
houses, of quarried stone and clay bricks, over against the wall built, dur- 
ing and after the erection of the Parthenon, from remains and fragments. 
Various fragments of vases painted in the Mykenai style were found among 
them, but the most curious discovery was that of a store of implements in 
a recess in one of the walls. It comprised a hammer, ten hatchets, four 
chisels, a file, two knives, a lance-head, a eword, and some other objects 
all of bronze, with fragments of wooden handles in some cases adhering. 
The find has just been noticed in the Bulletin of the French School, and in 
the Mittheilungen (vol. xnt,1) of the German School. By the 5. W. corner 
of the museum a large and well-preserved piece of the old Pelasgie city-wall 
came to light. This, together with the piece previously found to the W. of 
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the museum, shows that the entire S E, corner of the citadel was sur- 
rounded by a strong Pelasgic wall still preserved wherever it lay inside 
of Kimon’s wall. The remaining fragments follow the formation of the 
rock, and it will probably be possible, at the close of the excavations, to 
reconstruct the entire ancient circuit of wall—Atheneum, June 9, 28. 

In this 5. E. corner are now evident three superimposed strata corres- 
ponding to as many historical and archwological periods: (1) the Pelaago- 
Mykenaian stratum; (2) a tufa-bed supported by a wall which stops at a 
distance of about ten met, from the Akropolis rampart, and is full of con- 
structions and sculptures of the same material, anterior to the Medic WATE; 
(3) the third stratum of Kimon, formed of transported earth and blocks, 
in which the few fragments that have been found are of marble.— Revue 
Etudes Greeques, 1888, p. 240, 

Another figure af poroa stone is much under life-size, and lacks its head, 
arma, and legs from the middle of the thighs (height 27 cent.), The shoul- 
ders are broad, the waist small, and the hips immense, The figure turns 
to the r., advancing the r. leg, It is robed in two garments. The under 


one is a close-fitting tunic, apparently of soft leather, covering the shoulders 


(not the arms) and moulding the body tothe hips. It is painted blue, and 
ends in a wide red border: the seams are marked by lines of dots painted 
red. Over this is a singular garment: a skin of an animal fulls from the 
left shoulder in a narrow strip, encircles the body to right and left, and 
finally falls in front: it is painted a bright red, This figure was atill attached 
to the piece of poros out of which it was cut asa high-reliet, 

Two days after the discovery of this piece, was found a female head in 
poros, 13 cent. high, with flat smiling face, large eyes, and long wayy hair 
that falls on each side in two masses, M, Kabbadias thinks that it belongs 
to the previous figure, which he ealls an amazon. 

Many fragments of a serpent's body, in poros, have come to light in addi- 
tion to those already found.— Bull, Corr. Hellén., April, pp. 334-36, 

Small bronzea—The collection of emall bronzes has been enriched. None 
of the objects newly discovered can compare for artistic merit with the statn- 
ette of Apollon mentioned in the Bull. Corr. fellén., for March, but the 
following are of interest: a nude man, very muscular, in the act of throwing 
@ stone; several eriffin-heads, one of which is of large dimensions and like 
those of Olympia; a bronze plaque with four lines of avery ancient inscrip- 
tion (in which the koppa is used) regarding the treasurers of the poddess. 
— Bull. Corr. Hellén., April, p. 336. 

A bronze Athena Promachos of the yr cent. is of interest. It hears the 
inscription, MeAnow aneGqxer dexdrpy TAG yraia, A striking feature is the 
enormous crested helmet, in itself half the height of the remainder of the 
figure.— Journ. Hellenic Stucdiza, 1884, p. 124, 
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To the sameseries of small bronzes belong the following pieces. Statuette 
of a youth standing with both hands raised, nude and with uncovered head 
(ef. Jahrbweh,, 1, pl. 9; TH, p- 95). Statuette of a standing youth, 27 cent. 
high, holding an attribute in both hands; in type it is Aiginetan, and it 
shows greater excellence in conception than in execution: it is of the usual 
“ Apollo” type, and 's considered by Kabbadias to be a chef-d'@uvre of ad- 
vanced archaism, A very archaic but carefully-executed little figure is that 
of a centaur, bearded and running to the right, whose fore-legs are still 
human. One of the best preserved is the statuette of a bearded man in the 
position of the “ Jupiter tonana,” but holding a stone — Mittheil. Athen., 
x11, 1, p. 108. 

Lying on the baresurface of the rock was found ared-jigured vase. Among 
other discoveries are (1) an archaic marble female head, half-life-size; (2) a 
fragment of a marble elab with an inscription painted in red letters AY=IA= 
KAAOS; (3) a terracotta tablet with chariot race ; (4) rim of a black vase 
with the inscription OpeafeAos erotecey Frepos res AGe{ vatas]; (5), in the midst 
ofa heap of poros chips, a wedge-shaped four-cornered pointed atone with the 
inscription Avovijeos Mixt|ara duhaly bert pal uoora| ror ev | re wolAet ayldpe- 
wos | yap cori. From the form of the letters Kabbadias judges this inscrip- 
tion to belong to the middle of the fifth century, though it possibly may ante- 
date the Persian wars.— Apy. Ackriov, March. 

On May 17, according to the "Eq@npepis, there were found: (1) the Ama- 
zon of poros stone, one-third life-size, mentioned above; (2) the head of a 
bearded man of the same size, also of poros; (3) an archaic bronze charioteer 
—all in good preservation, The bearded head (2) is less than life-size, and 
was affixed to the body by a spike. The hair is divided in the centre and 
falls back in a mass of fine curls cut square on the neck, and is bound by a 
ribbon. The mouth is shaven, and of delicate shape; the beard is left on 
the cheeks and chin. The eyebrows, eyelids and iris are painted black.— 
Berl, phil. Woeh,, 1888, No. 93+ Bull. Corr. Hellén., May—Nov., p. 453, 

Among the sculptures are, also, a small bronze group of a man riding on 
adolphin; the half of a colossal head in poros which fits into a previously- 
found fragment.— 'Apx. AeAriov, April: ef. Berl. phil. Woeh., 1888, No. 25. 

Tnaeribed bronze Tablet—Between the Akropolis Museum and the aouth- 
ern outer wall, was found a very old bronze plate, with holes for nailing up, 
which contains the beginning of a dedicatory inscription of the sixth cen- 
tury: [Hoi Tapas THE YOAKIM «+» o = |oudAAdéarres Avis xparep| odport xovpy 
dvéOyxay;] |"Avaglow nal Eddwos xai S..... | cal "AvSoxdins cal Averipel xos....- 
The most characteristic letters © and H are not present: the presence of 
the koppa () is remarkable, and as it is very rare in Attic inseriptions, and 
as the only two instances on stone are boustrophedon, it is probable that 
this bronze tablet dates shortly after the change from boustrophedon writing 
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to that from left to right: ef. also the form = for the «. The date seems to 
be the middle of the sixth century, 

Between the Parthenon and the southern wall of the Akropolis, part of 
a fluted column has been found with the inscription Tuéts érolerer . "Erertics 
dvébexev a[eapyév ra] ASeraia, Further objects of interest are (1) a head- 
less and footless bronze statuette of Athena; (2) a black-figured vase with a 
picture ofa spring inscribed Kadipée. In the same region four atmall tombs 
were found.— Apy. AcAriov, May. 

Sepulchral Stele—An immense stele, two met. high, has been seized in 
the house of Epam. Skarvouri. It represents, in relief, two women elasping 
each other's hands in the presence of a bearded man and a young female 
attendant: the style is fine and the preservation good.—Eq@ypepis, Apr. 21. 

According to a telegram from Athens, July 17, a basrelief was discov- 
ered that day on the Akropolis, in excellent preservation, representing 
Athena helmeted and leaning on her spear. The peculiarity reported is 
that the goddess bears an unmistakable expression of sadness, which is 
said to be hitherto unknown.—Academy, July 21. 

Archaic marble seulpturea—A mong the early sculptures in marble lately 
found on the Akropolis are some of remarkable interest and beauty; (1) 
a beardless male head, less than life-size, with cavities for eyes (orig. filled 
with glass or metal) and curiously arranged hair, which after undulating 
toward the metal circle that surrounds the head is twisted around it and 
falls in curls forming a sort of crown, while in front it is tightly frizaled. 
The chin is strong, the lips thin, the nose and ears delicate, but the face is 
expressionless. It seems a work of the first years of the v cent., still slightly 
savoring of archaism, It has been fitted by M. Kabbadias onto a torso found 
near the Parthenon in 1866, to which A. Furtwingler had added another 
head in 1878, M. Lechat, in the Bull. Corr. Hellén., p. 435, doubts, for sev- 
eral good reason, the correctness of this recent restoration and prefers the 
former by Furtwingler, especially because the head is that of a youth older 
than the tores, (2) In 1886, M. Studniezka (Mittheil., p. 185) recognised 
a large marble statue of Athena in the museum to be the central figure of 
a gable-group. Some more pieces of this statue have come to light: part 
of the right shoulder and the right foot and fore-leg, which indicate an attt- 
tude of rapid motion. (3) Between the museum and the wall of Kimon 
has been found the white marble statue of a Niké, winged and running. 
It is headless and footleas and partly armless. The bust is facing, while 
the lower part is in profile. The hair, painted red, filled the back of the 
neck and the shoulders between the wings. The garments were a close- 
fitting tunic with short sleeves and a mantle that falls in regular folds, the 
border of which is painted. It is of advanced archaic art. (4) A 
tary female statue, leas than life-size, recently excavated was found to fit 
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exactly to a head already in the museum. It is of the usual type of the 
archaic statues of Delos and Athens, and its main interest lies in the per- 
fect preservation of its coloring, which is artistic as well as extremely elabor- 
ate and one of the most precious examples of polychrome sculpture.— 
Buil. Corr. Hellén., May—Nov., pp. 403-3). 

Inzeriptions concerning the building of the Erechtheion—The destruction 
of the medieval and modern walls before the Propylaia has brought to light 
numerous inscriptions, Some of these are paephismata, others, votive in- 
scriptions. ‘Two inseriptions furnish four large fragments (published in 
full in the AcArior) of the account of sums paid to workmen engaged in 
building and adorning the Erechtheion. In the larger inseription, of which 
there ure three fragments, the two gables (eastern and western) are described 
separately and in detail, and the western one is referred to m the words 
& xpos rot [avépoceiov alerds, which evidently agree with the passage in 
Paueanins, 1. 17.3.— An inscription found near the Erechtheion reads 
GA Joly] Hov[ opto vos [erate jrev.— Apy. Aciriov, May. 

Pottery —The keramic finds have been very abundant, and some of the 
fragments of painted vases are of remarkable merit; especially a red- 
figured kylix representing: Poseidon with trident, and an Orpheus (white 
kylix with violet figures) in the style of Euphronios, Other fragments 
bear dedications which make known new artists’ signatures, ¢. g. Sophiloa, 
whose style is that of the Frangois vase, Oreibelos, priest of Athena, and 
Kallis, who dedicates his work to Athena Hygieia (the earliest dedication 
of this kind known).—Revwe Etudes Gree., April—June, 1888; ef. Journ. 
Hell. Stud., April, p. 126. 

As red-figured vases have been found in the lowest strata of earth, close 
to the native rock, it is henceforth certain that the origin of the red-figured 
style is much earlier than was supposed, and is anterior to the Persian wars. 

Among the fragments of pottery the most interesting is one which has 
the greatest similarity to the Melian style (of. Jahrbuch, m1, p. 53). 

Fragments of beautiful red-figured vases in the style of Euphronios 
show, from their position, that this master must be placed ten or twenty 
years earlier than was thought— Bull, Corr. Hellén., May—Nov.; Mittheil. 
Aihen., x11, 1, pp. 104-5. 

The second archaic male head in poros stone (referred to p. 203) is de- 
seribed in detail with all its peeuliaritics of feature and coloring in the Buil, 
de Corr. Hellén., April 1888, pp. 332-33. It is judged to have been seen 
in profile, while the archaic head first found (see p. 93) was ecen in front : 
both heads were attached toa background. There has also been found a 
male foot of poros, in relief, broken above the ankle. It is probable that 
this foot and one of the two heads belong to the same figure. It is now 
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certain that these ancient poros statues were entirely painted, the holes and 
cracks in the stone being hidden under a thick coating of color. 

RerPorts OF Discoverres on THE Ak Roro.ts.—Very full reports of 
the discoveries on the Akropolis are now being published in the foremost 
archeological reviews. Besides the AcAriov, the "Edyuepis, and other Greek 
publications, we will mention the French Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénique (bi-monthly) and Revue des Etudes Greoques (quarterly), the Ger- 
man Mitthei/iungen of Athens (quarterly), the English Jowrnal of Hellenie 
Studies (semi-annually), as well as the excellent résumé given by M. Salo- 
mon Reinach in the Revue Archéologique. The “head of a Triton,” an 
archaic colored female figure holding crown and vase (No. 63 Mus. Cat.) 
and the semi-archaic head of a youth, less than life-size, comparable to 
the Apollon at Olympia, are published in the last numbers of the Journ, 
Hell. Stud. (April, 1888, pp. 121-3). 

M. Theoxenou has published in late numbers of the Gazette Archéologique 
a series of valuable articles (accompanied by heliotype plates) on the archaic 
sculptures discovered during the last few years on the Akropolis. His work 
consists partly in an enumeration of all the discoveries and a careful deserip- 
tion of them, and partly in a critical study of their types and classes. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ARCHAIC POROS GABLE-RELIEFS REPRESENT- 
ING THE Expioirs or HERAKLEs. 

1, Herakles and Triton —One archaic poros gable representing this scene 
has been in the Akropolis museum since 1852. A second has been recon- 
structed by Kabbadias from the fragments recently found and described 
in the Jourxan. In the former group, the figures present their left sides, 
in the latter their right sides, but the grouping is the same. The latter is o 
larger and finer work and is better preserved. 

2. Herakles and the Hydra,—Besides one relief already known, it seems 
probable that several pieces of a serpent recently found belong to a second 
Hydra which would correspond to the second example of the Triton scene. 

3. Herakles and the Nemean Lion —Numerous fragments of'a lion belong- 
ing to this scene have lately been found : among them are part of the head, 
of the mane, and two paws. This figure was of colnseal dimensions, elabo- 
rately painted, and of the same archaic style as the foregoing groups. 

4. Herakles and the Kretan Bull-—Numerous fragments of a bull have 
been put together—Bull, Corr. Hellén., May—Nov., 1888, pp. 450-33; 
Mittheil. Athen., x11, 1, p. 107. 

EXCAVATIONS AT THE TemMPLe or Zevs Otyrios.—Near the Olym- 
pieion have been found, besides the drum of a column belonging probably 
to the Peisistratid temple, and some Ionic capitals, (1) a plinth with « re- 
lief of a bull and a born of Amaltheia: (2)  portrait-head of a man and 
a head of a youth, both of Roman workmanship; (3) two sepulchral in- 
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scriptions; (4) nude statue resembling the so-called Apollon on the om- 
phalos; (5) a colossal bust of a bearded man; (6) a headless statue of Hera- 
kles.—Berl. phil. Woeh,, 1888, No. 28; "Apy. Aedriov, March, May. 

In the excavation of the north side of the peribolos of the temple have 
been found the bases and pedestals of statues placed at equal distances one 
from the other, and forming an unbroken line along this side of the peri- 
bolos; as also some fragments of statues and two broken marble heads rep- 
resenting bearded men. 

Near the Olympicion haz been found a magnificent statue of Antinous 
without arms; some fragments of the latter, a head and part of a statue of 
Hadrian, and another small head of another statue were found at the SATE 
time —A thenewm, June 9, 30. 

Tae Centra. Musrum.— Additions —The'Apy. Ac\rfov enumerates 111 
additions to the museum during the months of March, April,and May. The 
objects mentioned are sculptures, vases, terracottas, inscriptions, coins, and 
various utensils, found in various parts of the Hellenic kingdom. 

Two vases of some importance for the history of art have been placed 
lately in the Museum: one is a red-figured phiale, on which is seen a hop- 
fites on bended knee, and underneath the artist's name, Phintias: the other 
ig a lekythos with the artist's signature, Mys. Both were found at Tana- 
gra.—Athencum, Sept. 8. 

al catalogue of the inseriptions in the Central Museum is in preparation. 
The work has been confided to Dr. Lolling, who has already succeeded in 
putting together many fragments of inscriptions some of which had been 
previously published separately —'Apy. AcAriov, May, 

Proesictas Struts iy THE ATHEeNs Museum.—That bronze articles 
for various purposes were widely distributed throughout the countries bor. 
dering the Mediterranean is well known; but the specimens still existing 
that can be safely asserted to be Phoenician are exceedingly rare in Eu rope. 
There is one in the Athens Museum about which there can be little dou bt; 
and, as its workmanship, and to some extent its decorative motives, bear 
certain affinities to the sifude of Este and Bologna, a description of it may 
be serviceable to those unacquainted with the original, [ transcribe the 
following from my sketch-and-note book: “Flat circular bowl in bronze, 
§t inches in diameter, about 7 inch in thickness, worn into holes in two 
or three places. There is an ancient repair of | inch square, The inside, 
which shows the decoration, has a brown patina, is worn, but little damaged. 
The reverse is considerably eaten (washed with acid?), and is of'a pale brass 
color; on this side there isan Aramaic inscription in smal] characters. The 
decoration consists of a central eight-rayed star, 3 inches in diameter, with 
small rosettes between the rays, star and rosettes being incised; then comes 
# band of figure decoration, framed at the rim with an ornamentation of 
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chain pattern. The figure subjects are contained in eight panels, four small 
and four larger, the former comprising two motives, alternately a single 
figure of a god and of a goddess standing between two colnmns with lotus: 
capitals. The goddess is a nude figure, each hand holding a breast, in the 
manner of the figures of Astarte. The hair is maszed, fulling to shoulders, 
the head surmounted with a winged globe; eo also is the head of the god; 
his hair is similar to that of the other figure, the face is bearded, his arms 
are pendent. The space between the figures and the columns is enriched 
with an engraved trellis in diamond shapes, each interstice having an em- 
boased dot. The four larger panels have for subjects:—(1) A seated female 
suckling a child; before her stands a table or altar holding food (7), then 
a standing figure who facea her, his raised right hand holding acup. The 
female figure has evidently been suggested by the well-known group of Isis 
and Horus. (2) A group of three musicians, the first walking and play- 
ing & harp, the second dancing and striking a tambourine, the third walk- 
ing and playing a double flute. (3) Two armed figures facing each other. 
The man to the right holds a spear in both hands; his helmet resembles 
the crown of Upper Egypt, his dress is a long tunic; behind him writhes 
aserpent. His opponent has a drawn sword in his right hand, his left on 
the head of a winged beast in violent action; this figure has no headdress. 
(4) A seated male figure, holding a cup in right hand and flower (?) in left 
hand; before him a table with food. A second figure stands facing him 
with right arm lifted, an object in the hand; the seat here isa raised throne 
with footstool. The tables or altars are elegant in design, composed of ani- 
mal forms. Throughout the costume is Egyptian. It is difficult to speak 
positively of the type of face on account of the small size and the rubbing 
from usage, but it is scarcely distinctively Egyptian. The figures are six 
heads high, proportion of limbs fairly preserved: the modelling equally 
convex, with no attempt at rendering planes: the action of the dancing 
figure with tossed hair suggestive of method of representation in archaic 
fictile vases, General impression; « direct influence of Egyptian art, but 
not the work of an Egyptian artist. The artist appears to have copied 
motives whose meaning he did not fully comprehend, or he may have in- 
tentionally changed their purport; in any case there is an apparent absence 
of spontaneity. The bow! was discovered at Olympia some years ago, before 
the late excavations: it is probably yotive.’—X. in Athenawn, J uly 7. 
NOTES ON EARLY VASES WITH INSCRIPTIONS IN THE MUSEUMS OF 
ATHeENs.— Mr. Ceci. Torr has gent a series of notes upon vases in the 
museums of Athens. Akropolis Museum: (1) Signature of Myson on a 
red-fig. vase; (2) boustroph. signature of Aischines on a» black- -lig. vase 
(Ed. “Apy., 1885, p. 37); a capital formerly carrying some object like a 
vase is inscribed: AlS+INESANE@EKEN | ABENAIAITOAAAALMA | 
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EV+*AMENOSAEKATENPAIAIAIO= |MEAALO; (3) red-fig. frag- 
ment, perhaps of a krater; powerful style, with "OAv(s)rw[ depos ?] xaL Ads; 
(4) black-fig. bottom of kylix, with “A@e[é3eros(?)«JaAds ; (5) black-fig. 
plazue with PAavetrys (7) «adds: (6) handle of a red-fig. kylix, incised with 
“Tepuw érodye| ev; (12) lekythos, black outline on white ; winged woman run- 
ning, with ALAVKONKALOS, a new addition to the Glankon vases ; (14) 
in the Akropolis Museum, just found, the neck of a vase in fragments, all 
black, incised: OREIBELO= |IEPO* A®HNA= EMPOIE=EN: the name 
Oreibelos is certain: tepds, if accurate, = tepdédovAns, giving a new and inter- 
esting light upon the social status of the vase-painter and potter in ancient 
Athens.—Classieal Review, June, 1888, pp. 188-89. 

Foroorres Astiquitirs—Mary C. Dawes communicates to the Acad- 
emy (Sept. §)a translation from the Ephemeria (of Athens) of an article which 
draws attention to certain forgotten remains of antiquity, with a view to 
urge further exploration. These remains consist of an extensive system of 
water-conduita, and a large reservoir with 258 small pillars, and they are 
situated under the Russian church in Athens. They were discovered in 
1852-56 while excavating the circuit of the church of St. Nikodemos. 

THe oLp PARTHENON OF THE OLD ErecntHeros.—ln a letter pub- 
lished in the Rerue Arch. for May-June, a French architect, M. Laloux, 
discussed the substructures of the great Doric temple found near the Erech- 
theion. As against Dr. Dorpfeld, who considers it to be the old Peisistra- 
tidean Parthenon, he affirma that it is the old Erechtheion: that the frag- 
ments of archaic gable-sculptures found to the E. of the present Parthenon 
cannot belong to it, but come from a building erected on the same site as 
the Parthenon of Iktinos.— Revue Arch, 1888, pp. 598-4100, 

DarHne.—On the outer face of the east wall of the narthex of the monas- 
tery of Daphne has been discovered, under a coating of lime, a very fine 
representation of a Byzantine emperor, with his head crowned and in the 
act of reading a decree which he holds in his hands—Athenccum, June 23, 

Detos—M. Homo.ie made a communication to the Soc. nat. dea anti- 
quaires de France (June 20) concerning an archaic base found by him at 
Delos. This monument, of triangular form, has, at the corners, two gor- 
goneia and a ram-head. On the upper surface are still to be seen the feet 
of the statue, which must have been that of Apollon. The marble bears 
the signature of the sculptor I[phikratides of Naxos, of the vi cent. n. c.,the 
most ancient artist's signature that is known.—Aevuwe Critique, 1888, No. 25. 

Erpiaurcos.— Probable original by Polykleitos—M. GronGes PERROoT, at 
the sitting of June 22, Acad. des Inseriptiona, called attention (from infor- 
mation transmitted to him by M. Guillaume) to a probably original work 
of Polykleitos which has recently been discovered at Epidauros. It isa 
capital found on the site of a temple, built, according to ancient tradition, 
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by Polykleitos, who was both sculptor and architect. This fr gment is, 
it appears, beautiful enough to be ascribed to the chisel of this great sculp- 
tor.— Merue Critique, 1888, No, 27. 

Mount Lykone.— Discovery of the Temple of Artemis Orthia.—Pausanias 
(11. 24. 6) mentions a temple of Artemis Orthia on the Argolie mountain 
Lykone, which in ancient times was partly covered with eypresses, and onto 
the eastern spurs of which the rocky cone of the Larissa of Argos joins. 
He adds that in this temple were placed statues of Apollon, Leto, and 
Artemis: they were of white marble, and, according to tradition, were 
the work of Polykleitos. 

The remains of this Temple on the summit of Lykone have been diseoy- 
ered by the Director of the Gymnasium at Nauplia, M..J. Kophiniotis, At 
the foot of the mount he found fragments of pottery and bits of brick: on 
the summit there was a levelled space strewn with small worked stones and 
fragments of pottery: below and around lay great squared blocks of good 
workmanship, which seem to have formed the peribolos of the ancient Tem- 
ple of Artemis Orthia. The discoverer at once sent word to the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and requested permission to excavate, and this has 
been received —Sryn. P. Lampnos, in Atheneum, June 23. 

Mantineia.—The French School haye discovered at Mantineia a semi- 
circular building of the Roman period, 38 meters in diameter, Near this 
building are remains of large double stoai, which probably belonged to the 
gymnasion. They have found 85 bronze Roman coins and 83 tesserae of 
terracotta, small dises which probably served as ticketa for entrance to the 
theatre. Each ticket is inscribed with a name. Several votive inscri ptions 
have been found, and one honorary decree in which, besides the PovAg, the 
civeipo are mentioned,—'Apy, AcAriov, April, May; Athenaeum, June 9. 

farly Stele—In July 1887, a stele was found near the S. wall of the 
akéné. It is of granular white marble, broken at left side and top, and 
mensures at present 1.48 met.in height. It is entirely filled with the relief 
of a life-size youthful figure, standing and robed in the sleeveless double 
chiton like that of the girls on the Parthenon frieze and the Caryatides of 
the Erechtheion. The figure is turned } to the right and holds in her left 
band a curious attribute which seems to be a liver. ‘The palm-tree on the 
left, a tree consecrated to Leto, who had a temple at Mantineia, would in- 
dicate that this was a yotive stele to that goddess, with the figure of one of 
her priestesses, The style of the relicf is early, broad, and carefully real- 
istic, though rather heavy. It is not archaic, but probably is a local Dorian 
work of the close of the fifth century s, c— Bull, Corr, Hellén., 1888, May— 
Nov., pp. 376-80, 

Mykenat.— Prehistoric tombe—M. Tsountas has excavated fifteen tombs 
of the Mykenaian period, twelve to the north and three to the west of the 
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ancient city: one of these, of domical shape, had been violated ab antigua; 
the others resemble the tombs cat in the rock at Nauplia. The discoveries 
consist of objects in gold and glass-paste, also some carved ivories, a con- 
siderable number of engraved stones (gems) of the [alanda, and two very 
simple bronze fibulae, the first discovered at Mykenai. 

Dr. Schuchardt read twoimportant papers on the royal tombs of Mykenai 
before the Archwological Society of Berlin at its meetings in March and 
May. He concludes (1) that the fragments of vases in the tombs are not 
of the same period as the fragments aus dem Schutt, as thought by MM. 
Furtwiingler and Loeschcke; (2) that the wall-paintings in the palace are 
of the same style as the contents of the tombs, s0 there can be no question 
of Karian importations, but everything is of Achainn art, He explains 
how at this early period there were no temples, but chapels in the centre of 
the royal palaces, thus explaining Odyssey y. 79.—Revue Arch., 1885, pp. 
872-3: ef. Berl. phil. Wock., pp. 542, 703. 

Peimaicus— Ancient fortifications—In March 1887, the French School 
undertook excavations at the Peiraieus on the site of the ancient walls of 
Eétioneia, of which an account was given in the Bull. Corr, Hellén., x1, pp. 
201 2qq., ef. pp. 129-44 (summed in Journat, m1, pp. 215, 215), Work 
wis soon interrupted: it was taken up and finished in January of this year, 
and the results are very completely stated by M. H. Lechat in the May— 
Nov. number of the Bull. Corr. Hellén. (ef. JouRNAL, tv, pp. 57,98). The 
Aphrodision of Themistokles was not found, as was hoped, The fortress of 
Eétioneia was composed, roughly speaking, of two walls intersecting at right 
angles. In order to strengthen the wall, the angle was made less sharp by 
a second angle, which, however, was protected on the north by a circular 
tower, near which is « second, an entrance being between them. These 
towers were quite solid, and penetrated the wall they protected to about a 
quarter of their circumference: they were joined to the wall by a staircase. 
A third and larger (square) tower, probably an addition, was placed on the 
N.W. side, These fortifications are interesting for the study of the siege 
and defense tactics of the Greeks. The date of the building is shown by 
two inscriptions to be $94 to S01 B. ©, 

Recent finds.—In the excavations made in consequence of the discovery 
of the torso of Zsculapius, near the Tsocha Theatre have been found the 
fragment of an akroterion ornamented with a group of serpents, and another 
of a votive relief bearing an inscription; also a piece of mosaic pavement 
and « door-plinth, both Byzantine.— Atheneum, Bept. 8. 

Tanacra— Excavations at Tanagra are described, in detail, in the “Apy. 
Aedrioy (March-May). In March were found numerous vases and terra- 
cottas, besides nine simple sepulchral inseriptions. In April many graves 
were opened, in which were vases and terracottas, many of them of archaic 
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style. In May the objects found were vases, terracottas, and bronze needles, 
besides five sepulehral inscriptions of which two are fragmen tary. 

THeses — Excavations at the temple of the Kabeiroi, near Thebes, were 
resumed by the German Institute March 30 and closed April 9. The foun- 
dations of the temple were completely uncovered, Some small bronze and 
terracotta figures of animals and fragments of vases were found: besides 
these, a headless marble statue (height 1.40 met.) of Roman workmanship 
and a pedestal with an honorary decree—'Apy. AcArioy, April. 


KRETE. 


CaTaLooue oF THE Museum or Herakuxta.—tThe Syllogos of Hern- 
kleia has published a volume which contains an account of the excavations 
at the grottoes of Eileithyia and at Lasithios, an account of the antiquities 
added during the year, and a complete catalogue of the museum, Among 
the objects, the following are noticed by M. Reinach (Rev. arch., p. 379): 
Nos. 33,0 helmeted head of Athena from Knossos ; 38, a statuette of Hygieia; 
57-60, busts of Germanicus, Agrippina, Tiberius and Caligula; 64, Hermes 
(publ. Museo Italiane, 1887) from Gortyn: 65, archaic female head with 
traces of color, from Phaistos; 91-35, vases in the geometric style; 116, 
colored mule terracotta head ; 119, fifty statuettes of oxen. Among metal 
objects are: a gold Nike found in a tomb at Knossos; a gold statuette of 
Eros; eight bronze hatchets; jewelry in gold and bronze from Phaistos: 
a bronze statuette of a warrior from the eave of Amarios. 

Knossoa—tIn a vineyard belonging to the ground of a Mohammedan 
mosque less than two miles distant from Herakleion has been discovered 
4 great piece of poros stone containing a funeral inscription of ten lines, 
relating to one Thrasymachos, the son of Leontios, who fell in a cavalry 
engagement about which nothing definite is known, This Thrasymachos, 
to judge by the look of the lettering of the inseription, belonged to the second 
century B.¢. In the ten verses of the metrical inscription occurs the new 
epithet peyatyyAos; atill more interesting aretwo novel proper names, Epracur 
and 'Edafou. “Epraxo: appears to be an ethnic name in Krete which will have 
to be identified hereafter; but the genitive’ESadov, which is accompanied by 

e epithet jveaderros, applies to a mountain with the nominative’Eaaor or 
‘Eéaiov.— Athenieum, June 2. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


_ ANZIO=ANTIUM.—Foman batha—In 1826, some excavations undertaken 
in the grounds of the present Villa Adele proved the existence of baths. 
Recent digging has uncovered a great part of the ruins. Behind the calida- 
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rium were found two large and fine marble busts with shoulders cut like 
hermae, One is of a middle-aged bearded man with short curly hair, and 
symmetrical, serious face—a good copy of the second century in excellent 
preservation, The second represents, perhaps, Ariadne, with abundant 
hair bound by a fillet and falling over her shoulders, four long locks being 
brought over her breast: it is a beautiful work of art, but an imitation.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 284-36. 

Bertinoro (prov. of Forli)—Pre-Roman tfomb.—Objects found in a 
tomb here, though not very numerous, are interesting for the mixture of 
Italic and Gallic elements.— Bull. di Paolet. Ital, 1885, Nos. 3-4. 

Botoona (and its neigh borhood),—In Bologna, near Porta d’ Azeglio, wus 
found a Roman pavement, together with many architectural fragments: 
near Creapellano, a terramera has yielded a number of interesting objects: 
at Ripe della Ghedarina, near Imola, were found a large number of flints 
and rude stone utensils, besides fragments of vases like those found at Castel- 
laceio; and it is probable that there exists here a prehistoric station or terra- 
mara similar to that in the latter locality — Wot. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 174-78. 

Excavations in the caves of Farneto—Sig. Francesco Orsoni has again 
taken up, during the current year, the excavations in the caves of Farnelo, 
where fruitful palethnological researches were made some years ago (cf. 
Brrz1o, La grotia del Farne, 1882), These new systematic excavations are 
yery important for the solution of the problem as to whether or no we are 
to consider as one and the same people the neolithic inhabitants of the caves 
and fondi di capanne and the family which during the bronze age formed 
the terremare in the valley of the Po. It is reported that this question is 
settled in the affirmative by these excavations — Bull. dt Palet. Ital, 1885, 
Nos. 5-f, 

Tnseriptiona—Near the Castel San Pietro, have been found two stones 
with identical inscriptions, saying that the bridge over the Silarus was 
built by the Emperor Nerva.— Atheneum, Bept. 8. 

Civra peLta Pieve— Etruscan polyehromic urn.—Protessor Milani pub- 
lishes in the Notizie degli Seavi (1888, p. 219) an interesting paper (with 
a phototype) on an urn of alabaster which, though found about fifteen 
years ago, and in the Taccini collection,and mentioned by Dennis (Cities and 
Cem., p.376), has never been reproduced or adequately studied, It has been 
recently added to the Etruscan Museum in Firenze, The top of the urn 
is modelled like a mattress: on it reclines the husband leaning on a double 
pillow, the lower part of whose body is covered with a pallium bordered 
with a Greek maeander in red. He holds patera in his right hand, and 
resta hia left on the shoulder of his wife: the head, neck, and broad chest 
are carefully treated—the head being of « separate piece: the hair and 
eyes are painted black. The wife is seated, dressed in a chiton and an 
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ampechonon which covers her from head to foot: a gold necklace, found 
on the spot, adorned her neck.’ Both figures are strongly individual, and 
the strong and broad type of the man is especially characteristic, The 
coloring is in fresco applied directly to the alabaster, and not in tempera, 
like the famous sarcophagus of the Amazons, Its style accords with that 
of the painted tombs of Chiusi of the v and rv centuries nc, The evident 
influence of Greek art, the modelling, and the drapery point to the middle 
of the v cent. as the real date of this important work, and, in Professor 
Milani’s opinion, it is the oldest of the monuments of Chiusi, which he 
arranges chronologically as follows: (1) ¥-cent. urn of Citté della Pieve; 
(2) v-tv-cent. urn of St. Petersburg; (3) m1-cent, cover of urn in Peru- 
gia ;.(4) m-1-cent, sarcophagus of Larthia Seianti in Firenze; (5) 1-cent. 
sarcophagus of Larthia Thanunia Tleenasa at the British Museum. 

CORNETO=Tarquinit.—Professor Helbig has reported the discovery of 
three interesting tombs at the place called Villa Taranfola, within the necro- 
polis of Tarquinii, All have this peculiarity, that only the beginning of 
the vault is cut in the native rock, the top being covered with a large stone 
alab. After describing the objects of personal decoration in one of these 
tombs (cinerary urn, vases, efe.), Prof. H. goes on to remark: “This corridor- 
tomb is, without doubt, the most ancient of any yet discovered concerning 
which we have accurate information. Its contents, in fact, offer numerous 
points of contact with those of the earlier ‘trench-tombs,’ and in some cases 
even with those of the‘ well-tombs.’ To prove the first fact it is sufficient 
to institute a comparison with the‘ tomb of the warrior,’ which is the richest 
trench-tomb yet discovered. Both tombs have the fibula with bone-disks; 
the spiral wopans; the glass wight; the enamel scarab (Egyptian); and the 
flask of beaten bronze, On the other hand, this corridor-tomb is related to 
the well-tombs through the cinerary urn with double cone, and the flask 
and painted cup, which two latter types are now proved not to be confined 
to the well- and trench-tombs but algo to the corridor-tombs.” These cor- 
respondences add a new proof (in the opinion of Prof, H.) to the opinion 
that the necropolis of Tarquinii represents a continuous development from 
the earliest to the latest form of the tomb, and that the well-tombe should not 
be attributed to a different population from that to which we owe the later 
tombs. Itis also interesting that in a corridor-tomb a cremated body should 
be found by the side of a buried body.—Not. d, Seavi,1888, pp. 180-84. 

Cumat.— New Excavations —The excavations during this season have not 
produced nearly as important results ns those chroticled in 1884 and 1885. 
Forty-one tombs of tufa were visited, also two of tiles, and one sepulchral 
chamber. The objects found in them were of minor importance, only a 
single figured vase having been found. There were some fifteen mirrors, a 
few fine glass alabastra, and well-preserved terracotta vases.— Nol. d. Scavi, 
1888, pp. 196-07, 
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Este.— Antiquities discovered in the Fondo Baratela. IT, Figured Antt- 
quities—In continuation of the notice on p, 209 of the Jounnat, the second 
part of Professor Ghirardini’s memoir will be here analyzed. It treats of 
the figured antiquities divided into two classes—bronze statuettes and firured 
plaques. The art of both classes, with the exception of a few Greece Roman 
objects, is both rude and barbarous, and apparently Gallic in character. 
1, Statwettes: the statuettes may be divided into four main classes; (a) 
nude male, (6) draped male, and (c) equestrian male, statuettes; (d) female 
statuettes, A fifth class includes the ex-votos, consisting of isolated members. 
In the statuettes there are examples in which there is but a rude attempt 
at the imitation of the human figure; while in others a certain progress 
jg evident. and features, like the ears, are attempted. Among the draped 
male figures, those of warriors are the most interesting, and, in several, the 
detuils of the accoutrements are suggestive and corroborative of the Gallie 
character of these works. ‘The most notable iact regarding the female 
statuettes is that their heads are always henvily veiled: this is, in fact, 
a distinctive mark of the sex, there being but little in the shape of the 
body to distinguish the women from the men. Among the Graeco-Roman 
statuettes, which differ completely in technique and style, are several of 
‘Minerva, two of bronze and two of silver. 2. Figured plaques: all these 
are of bronze, excepting a few of silver and one of gold. They are all 
worked with tha,hhammer, and belong to the class called o@upéAara, They 
are, however, executed according to different technical processes. (a) Some 
are in repoussé work by opus malleatum (éxxpotar) ; this is the more com- 
mon process, by which the thin plates are placed on a pliable surface and 
the design is made by hammering a blunt instrument into their surface: 
by this process is obtained the geometric decoration of the bronze vases, 
helmets, shields, belts, and other objects belonging to the primitive Italie 
necropoli of the Villanova and Este types. In these Este plaques, the out- 
lines of the figures are made more definite in certain cases by the addition 
of incised lines. (4) The second process is that of intaglio or caelatura or 
toreutica, as early and general as the former. Though generally used in 
solid objects of cast bronze, it is also applied to plaques, usually in a sec- 
ondary manner, (e) Stamping was also in use, by which some plaques were 
impressed with figures in relief. (d) Open work, or opus interrasile: the 
figures executed by this process are worked up in detail by lines or points. 
The style of many of these plaques seems earlier than that of the statuettes. 
The figures on them are generally processions of warriors, either on foot or 
on horseback, carrying lance and Argolicshield, with their heads helmeted. 
In some cases we are reminded of similar figures on the stulae of North 
Italy. Female figures are quite frequent. Professor Ghirardini divided 
the plaques according to two systems: first that of sex; second that of 
technique.— Not. d. Seavi, 1885, pp. 71-127. 
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TIT. Ornaments and Utensils —These numerous objects are of especial 
yalue as not only helping to date the entire collection, but as giving an 
insight into the manners and customs of the people, Professor Ghirardini 
divides them chronologically into three main groups, as they contain objects 
of an early period, i. ¢., the second and third of the periods given by Pro- 
fessor Prosdocimi to the necropoli of Este; or objects of an intermediary 
age, that called by Prosdocimi the fourth period; or, finally, objects of 
the Roman period. In the first group are found: («) bronzea—including 
fibulae, only one of which is of the early period; batons; pendants; hair- 
pins; pins: armlets and rings: (6) terracoftas—ineluding Greek and native 
pottery and small objects. The second group contains among ite bronzes 
many interesting fibulae, especially of the La Tene variety, which add 
several new shapes to those already known. ‘To the third or Roman group 
belong especially a largeseries of terracottas.— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 147-75. 

TV. Coins.—Among the coins, of the vi—virr cent. of Roma, are: (1) sil- 
yer coinsof the Massalia type with the inser. MA22A with the head of Diana 
and the lion—most of them being barbarous imitations in which sometimes 
a North-Etrusean inscription replaces the Greek; (2) Roman Vittortats 
coins with Jupiter and the head of Victory with ROMA; (3) denaru, asst, 
and others of the late-Republican period; (4) bronze coins of Augustus 
with the names of triamvirs; (5) imperial coins of Augustus, Tiberius, ete., 
ending with Hadrian. The majority of the coins belong to the last three 
centuries B, c— Not. d. Seam, 1588, pp. 204-14. 

Nemi.— Temple of Diana.—The excavations at this temple were renewed 
during the past season and led to the discovery of three cellae, beside that 
uncovered in 1885-87. These are far less rich, architecturally, and had 
been despoiled of their decoration, A few inseriptions, marble sculptures, 
terracottas, and coins came to light—Not. d. Sean, 1858, pp. 194-4. 

Mitano.— Prehistoric antiquities at Cascina Ranza—Outeide of the Porta 
Ticinese, at Milano, at the Caseina Ranza, s group of bronze antiquities 
belonging to the bronze age came to light in a clay bed. Among those 
examined and described by Professor Castilfranco are, a sword, two lurge 
poniards with triangular blades, lunce-heads, nxe-heads, ete— Bull. di Palet. 
Ital, 1855, Noa, 5—6, 

Ostia— Excavations renewed.—The excavations have been taken up 
again, in the zone between the square of the theatre and the so-called tem- 
ple of Matidia. Up to the present, two groups of buildings have been 
recognized, the first of which belongs to baths, the second appeared to Pro- 
fessor Lanciani to be the Statio Vigilum or an inaula or a domus, rented by 
the City Prefecture, in order to lodge the detachment of vivili on service 
in Ostin and Porto, furnished by the fourth cohort, The excavations 
promise to yield rich scientific and artistic results, as the site has not been 
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disturbed for the last four centuries and the buildings do not belong to the 
category of granaries—Noft. d. Seavi, 1885, pp. 243-34. 
PaLenmo— Gijt to the Museum.—The princess of Torrearsa, who owned 


the large and valuable collection of ancient vases formed by the well-known 


writer and archieologist, the duke of Serradifalco, haa donated it to the 
Museum of Palermo.—Cowr, de [ Art, 1888, No. 21. 

Pozzuo.t— Inscriptions —Three marble bases with important inseriptions 
have come to light. The second is an honorary inecription to C. Aelius 
Quirinus Domitianus Gaurus. The second is as follows: L- AVRELIO- 
AVG-LIB-| PYLADI-| rastomimo. TEMPORIS - 8VI - PRIMO -| HIERO- 
NICAE CORONATO: III. PATRONO | PARASITORVM - APOLLINIS SACERDOTI | 
SYNHODI. HONORATO PVTEOLIS-D- D | ORNAMENTIS- DECVRIONALIB- ET | 
DVVMVIRALIB AVGVEI. OB. AMOREM | ERGA PATRIAM- ET EXIMIAM- LIB- 
ERA|LITATEM . Ix. EDENDO MVNER - GLAD!|atorym . venatione- passiVa « 
ex - inldulgentia . sacratizsimi - princip - | commont - pr . FELICIS . AVG - | 
CENTVRIA.connELIA. This base was, then, dedicated to the pantomime 
Pylades, fifth in the series of actors of that name, who, together with the 
other pantomime L. Awreliue Apolauatua, flourished under M. Aurelius 
Antoninus and L. Aurelius Verus. The inscription shows that he lived 
into the reign of Commodus.—Not. d. Seam, 1538, pp. 256-37 ; Momsen 
in Bull. Istituto arch. germ., 1888, 1. 

RIPATRANSONE (near) (Marche)—Find of prehistoric bronze poniardsa,— 
Two lots of large bronze poniards with triangular blades had previously 
been found in Italy—one in the province of Parma, the other in that of 
Teramo. A third and larger series has just been found in the contrada 
called Castellano, near Ripatransone in the province of Ascoli Piceno. There 
were twenty-five poniards of two different types: they belong, according 
to Pigorini, to the bronze age—Bull, di Palet. tal, 1558, Nos. 5-6, 

Roma— Discovery of a saced/im compitalis.—On the cross-road at the meet- 
ing of the streets San Martino ai Monti and Giovannt Lanza, was unearthed 
a sacellum compitalis [small open-air chapel established at the eross-roads 
to the Lares Compilales] of the ancient Esquiline region. The monument, 
still almost entirely preserved, rises on a public area which retains ite ancient 
pavement. It is composed of » large altar of travertine, before which is a 
wide suggestum or platform bailt of large rectangular masses of tufs. In 
the Augustan age It was covered with slabs of marble, and, while the earlier 
part was religiously preserved, between it and the altar a marble base was 
added on which a statue of Mercury was dedicated, as is shown by an in- 
scription dated 744 u.c.=10 n.c, Near this sanctuary rose the ancient 
teniple of Juno Lucina, hence it is probable that it is on the site of a shrine 
of the Argives. Not far off were fragments of columns, friezes, and large 
marble cornices. A second inscription is a determination of the public area 
by Augustus.— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 224-20. 
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Archaic tombs —Near the church of San Martino and on the piazza 
Vittorio Emanuele, have been opened a number of early tombs, or tufa 
coffins, which belong to the immense archaic necropolis of this region*: all 
of them had been previously rifled. They contained the usual variety of 
objects: a vase of buechero laziale with large body; fibulae; vases with 
graffiti; two feet of a bronze tripod; ete, One of these stone coffins must 
have had « rich and varied content, as there were many fragments of terra- 
cotta vases, gome plain, others with colored decoration ; pieces of ducchero 
fariale; handles of vases, ending in panther-heads; fragments of bronze 
objects; two small spirals of gold wire; four glass scarabs with Egyptian 
hierogly phs.— Not. d. Scavi, 1887, pp. 534-35; 1888, pp. 59, 132. 

ScuLprures.—Archaic Greek Bronzes on the Via Portuense—A most 
unusual discovery is reported by Professor Helbig in the Mot. d. Seavi, 
1885, pp. 229-32. He says: “In December of the past year, the market 
of Roma was literally inundated with cast-bronze archaic figurines repre- 
senting-standing youthful male figures of a type similar to that of the eo- 
called Apollo of Tenea.” Investigutions showed that over a hundred had 
been found by some workmen outside of the Porta Portese. “The figurines, 
whose height varies from 7 to 8 centim., may be divided into two classes, 
The example of one class reproduces the archaic Greek type purely and 
without any addition:” their execution, though not detailed, expresses the 
main forms with the precision and energy characteristic of archaic Greek 
art of the Vi cent., and must be the product of a Greek bronze-founder of 
that period. The type of the second class is in general the same, except 
that the heads of the figures are covered with a hemispherical cap; but the 
forme lack the precision of the former class, are soft and inaccurate: the 
explanation is that the former are imported works, the latter are imitations 
by Latin artists. 

These figures are doubtless votive, and are not representations of any 
divinity. Professor Helbig considers that the cap placed on the figures of 
the second class ia decisive of their votive character, for he sees in it the 
pileuws libertatis, the sign of a free citizen, and that these statuettes were 
dedicated by Roman citizens. The figurines without pileus represent an 
early stage when the Romans were obliged to dedicate as symbolic por- 
traits imported works; those with the pilews represent the later stage of 
home manufacture. ‘Two ancient sanctuaries are known outside the Porta 
Portuensis, the fuews Deas Diae and the fanum Fortia Fortunae, and Hel- 
big conjectures that they belonged to the former and were votive portraita 
of the Arval brothers. 

Higi-relief of the Republican period.—In prolonging the Via Cavour, 
was found a slab of travertine bearing in the centre, in high relief, the 
bust of an old man, holding in his left hand a sheaf of wheat, and in his 
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right an indistinguishable object (basket or fruit?). Underneath is his 
name in letters of the Republican period: M* CAESENNI: SEX: F mt. 

Statues in the Suburra—lIn cutting the Via Cavour through the old 
Suburra, the following sculptures were found, near the church of 5. Maria 
dei Monti: upper part of statue of J upiter, 4 life-size; statue of Aescu- 
lnpius, of the type known by good replicas in Napoli (Clarac, No. 1161), 
in the Torlonia Museum (Visconti, No. 94), and in the Braceio Nuovo of the 
Vatican (Clarac, No. 1159); two good statues of Mercury, both headless; 
a good statue of Bacchus; a sleeping winged Cupid, life-size, lying on his 
chlamys spread on a rock, and resting his head on his left arm; this ex- 
ample is the most perfect known replica of the subject. These statues are 
all a little under life-size, unless otherwise specified. 

Via San Basilio —A headless statue was found here, representing, appa- 
rently, an Egyptian priest. 

Church of 8. Bonoza—In demolishing the chu rch was found a basrelief, 
in Greek style, of Apollon Kitherotdos, broken above. The figure is nude, 
with chlamys thrown over the left shoulder, and rests on the lyre which is 
placed on a pilaster. 

Vigne Palomba, outside Porta Pia—The following objects came to light: 
a life-size seated female figure, dressed in chiton and with a mantle falling 
over her left shoulder; the headdress is of the time of the Antonines: Her- 
culea strangling the Nemean lion, a basrelief of the well-known type: a 
youthful athletic head, perhaps of Mereury: several antefixae of sarcoph- 
agi: two headless busts—Bull. d. Comm. Arch., 1885, May. 

The Tiber—In the bed of the Tiber, near the Marmorata, was found a 
statuette of a youthful Bacchus crowned with ivy, of delicate workman- 
ship.—Moniteur de Rome, July 6. 

Sarcophagi—lIn the Vigna Vagnolini on the Via Appia have been found 
some sarcophagi belonging to the close of the second or the beginning of the 
third century A. p. On one are two scenes from the legend of Meleager.— 
Buil. Istituto arch. germ., 1855, p. 97. 

IsacripTions.—An inscription recently noticed in the pavement encir- 
cling the Church of San Vitale completes another found during the last cen- 
tury, now in theVatican. It belongs to the group of inseriptions erected 
in their camps by the praetorians in honor of their national divinities. 
This one is to Aesculapius, was erected by Thracians, and is dated 241 
A. p.— Bull. d. Comm. arch., 1888, April. 

Vaxpaiiem.— The preservation of the Aelian bridge and the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian.—The plans for the new embankments of the Tiber involved 
damage to the Aclian bridge (Ponte Sant’ Angelo) and the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian. The Archeological Commission is making a special effort to 
avert this piece of vandalism. Lanciani remarks: “ As there have already 
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been destroyed during the last few years, either in their entirety or what 
remained of them, four of the ancient bridges, the Vaticanus, the Cestius, 
the Aemilius and the Sublicius, and two others, the Valentinianus and the 


Fabricius, have been partly disfigured, the Archeological Commission does’ 


not feel that it can be taxed with over-zealousness if it insists on the abso- 
lute and perfect preservation of the only bridge that now remains.” The 
Aelian bridge was finished in 184 4. p., and seems to have remained entire 
up to the catastrophe of 1450, It was restored under Nicholas V by Ros- 
sellino, decorated by Clement VII in 1527, and reduced to its present form 
by Bernini in 1668 under Clement IX. Through all this it has preserved 
its original grandiose aspect. In regard to the Mausoleum of Hadrian, it 
is feared that 2 part of the basement is to be broken away, to the grave 
peril of the entire construction.—#ull. d. Comm. arch., 1888, April. 

Palace in the Via del Consolate—A palace at No. 4 Via del Consolato, 
whose atrium was, according to tradition, designed by Raphmnel, has been 
destroyed after photographs of it had been taken.—Jbid. 

Church of Santa Bonosa.—This little Trasteyerine church has been pulled 
down. It was of very early foundation, as an inseription of the close of the 
fifth cent. mentions it as a focus sanctus. In its ruins were found many 
fragments of sculpture and inscriptions: among the latter, some are pagan, 
but the larger number are Christian. 

“Torre dei Cenet."—The xvi-century building on the corner of the Via 
della Stufa and the Via della Mortella, commonly called fa torre dei Cenei, 
has been demolished.—Jbid., May, June. 

onrEeNTO— Prehistoric objects in the Grotta Nicoluecti—In this grotto, 
near Sorrento, the ground was found to be full of fragments of terracotta 
vases, of which only five were entire. Almost all are hand-made, though 
some are turned. The decoration is either scratched (grafito) or in relief, 
the latter consisting of lines, sometimes simple sometimes double, variously 
combined and of various shapes; while in the former the lines are straight 
and combined into squares, mneanders, efe, A great quantity of worked 
stones and bones were also found. The presence of a single bronze object 
would remove the find from the stone to the first metal age—Bull, di Palet. 
Ttal., 1688, Nos. 5-6. 

Syeanis (territory of }—Excavation of the necropolis of Torre Mordillo— 
The Ministry of Public Instruction, wishing to renew the excavutions un- 
dertaken in 1879 and 1880 by Signor Cavallari in search of the ancient 
Sybaris, confided the task to Professor Viola, In November, the new at- 
tempts were carried on through the entire region culled Puttursi, from 
the left bank of the Crati to the foot of the heights of Serra Pollinara, near 
where it joins the torrent Coseile, on the site described by Diodoros and 
Strabo. These researches were entirely without result.. About twelve kilom. 
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to the west is a tableland called Torre del Mordillo. Here, on March 14, 
was discovered a vast necropolisof purely Italie charaeter, in which 48 tombs 
were explored between March 14 and April 2 

Profeseor Pigorini makes the following remarks on this discovery. The 
necropolis is not Greek but Italic, and is closely related to the neighboring 
ones of Suessula and Piedimonte d’Alife. He starts with the statement that 
the Italie tribes made their first appearance in the valley of the Po, and 
slowly advanced southward progressing in the meantime in culture, arts, 
and industries, either by natural development, or the influence of other 
civilizations, and that to these stages different and successive arch»ological 
strata correspond, They practised cremation exclusively in the valley of 
the Po, and even after they paseed the Apennines and reached Tarquinii 
and the Alban Hills: but cremation was superseded by inhumation at Roma 
before Servins and in all the necropoli to the south. In the tombs of &. 
Martino ai Monti and the early ones of Suessula and Piedimonte d'Alife, 
the ekeleton lies in a pit surrounded and eovered by pieces of tufa or cap- 
pellaccio: this is also the ease here at Torre del Mordillo. The necropoli 
of Suessula and S, Martino at Monti are dated in the second and third quar- 
ters of the vit century 8. c., and that near Sybaris must be later, as is 
shown by the character of the contents of the tombs. Professor Pigorini 
supports this opinion by arguments derived from the material, shape, and 
eharacterof the swords, razors, paaleade and hatchets, fibulae, and crockery, 
and from the prevalence of iron over bronze—a late characteristic. He 
considers the dute of the necropolis to be within the fifty years preceding 
the fall of Sybaris (560-510). The poverty of the tombe indicates that 
they belonged to poor people. 

From a study of Professor A. Pasqui's careful catalogue of the contents 
of the 48 tombs, the analogies appear to be to modified Villanova types, and 
to the necropoli of Vetulonia, Tarquinii and Terni. Professor Pigorim 
omits to signalize the interest of a small group in cast bronze, of which three 
examples were found: it consists of two nude male figures standing side 
by side, each with one arm around the other's neck and hanging over his 
shoulder, the other falling down by his side: though of very rude workman- 
ship, this group—the only example of figured art in the entire necropolia— 
reminds at once of two well-known examples of archnic Greek sculpture, 
two groups of male figures in the same position, attributed to the early 
Roiotian School.— Not, d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 239-68, ~ 

Ina letter published in the N. Y. Nation of June 21, Mr. W. J. Srruiaan 
discusses these discoveries, as throwing “light on the pre-Etrusean civiliza- 
tion of the peninsula,” and showing that this “ was the cemetery of a race 
— whichhad not yet felt the influence of the Hellenic civilization ; and, asat best 

the site can only have been ten miles or so from Sy baris, it seems impossible 
B 
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that it should not have been anterior to the arrival of the Greeks, [ eny 
seems 60, for Pigorini, who is an eminent authority, holds that the remains 
are those of an Italic tribe which drifted down into contact with the Greeks 
after the advent of the latter; but, as he gives no reason for his opinion, 
and as the entire absence of traces of Greek art in the objects found ts an 
excellent reason for the contrary, I consider his opinion outweighed by 
that of Fiorelli... Gamurrini...and Barnabei, all of whom hold no 
doubt as to the pre-Hellenie date of the material discovered in the necropo- 
lis of the Sybarite district. But the importance of the attribution of these 
objects will appear only when we learn that they are identical with the earliest 
art found in Vetulonia, Civita Castellana (the antique Falerii), and the 
most archaic tombs of Corneto (Tarquinia) as well as, in certain details, 
with the finds in the lacustrine deposits of the northern provinces of Italy. 
Especially the finding in all these named localities of the cinerary urns of 
the hut type, whose discovery on the top of the Alban mountain under two 
atrata of voleanic deposita had long been considered the earliest evidence 
of Italian civilization, must be considered evidence of a common Italic 
civilization distinct from the Etruscan. The occurrence of these evidences 
of it in a district like that of the Basilicata, where the Etruseans never 
went, proves its independence of them, while its priority in development 
tothe remains recognizable as Etruscan in locations like Faleri, Tarquinia, 
and Vetulonia proves its widespread existence prior to any distinctly Etrus- 
ean domination, and, I believe, prior to the Etruscan colonization. 

“ Great weight must be accorded to the opinion of Helbig, who maintains 
distinctly that all this early art is early Etruscan, and that the well-tombs 
which at Tarquinia disclose the hut-urns in perfection are but an earlier 
form of Etruscan burial—in other words, that early Etruscan and archaie 
Italic are identical. Helbig's opinions are those of a profound student and 
master in this province, and must be met, if rejected, by grave objections. 
Fiorelli, however, finds them untenable, as do the Italian archmologista with 
whom I have personal acquaintance, and the Sybarite tombs are of the most 
serious importance in this controversy. Fiorelli maintains the existence 
of a primitive Italic civilization anterior to the Etruscan, and holds the 
community of these products of an archaic art from such widely separated 
localities as proof of it. Gamurrini goes further, and would identify it 
with the Pelasgic civilization to which so many traditions testify, And 
Castellani, in his discussion (informed by a most intimate technical knowl- 
edge of his art) of the early goldwork of Italy, shows that the most beautiful 
and characteristic art in this branch comes from places where there is no 
question that the Etruseans never had a footing.” 

Too.— We take pleasure in calling attention to the reversal, by the 
higher court, of the judgment against the excavator, here, published in vol. 
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mt, p. 480, W. Mercer, in the deademy of June 9, says: “After the elapse 
of s year, the judgment has been reversed on appeal; and the tribunal, 
again sitting at Perugia, after « long discussion ending on May 26, has 
ordered the restitution to the finders of the whole of the objects seized, 
together with a remission of the fine, and payment of all expenses. The 
Italian Government, however, retains its usual right of purchase under the 
Pacea law, before the proprietors can dispose of their property to other 
buyers.” 

Verona.— Homan coing— An important numismatic discovery was made 
at Verona (Feb. 1887), not far from San Zeno. An amphora was found 
fall of silver denarii, in great part fresh from the mint, belonging to the 
various emperors between Nero and Lucius Verus. Among them were two 
beautiful and perfectly fresh gold denarii,one of Faustina Senior with Acter- 
nifag on the reverse, and the other of Antoninus Pius with the head of the 
youthful Marcus Aurelius on the reverse. The total number of coins exceeds 
2800. Amongthe inedita are: one,each,of Sabina, Aclian, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Lucius Verus. The latest date is 168 a. p. for 2 coin of Marcus Aure- 
elius, and this indicates the date of the hiding of this treasure to be probably 
e. 170.—Aivista Ital, dt Numismation, 1888, pp. 229-38. 

SICILY.— Ge.a.— fold Jewelry— At Caposoprano ( Terranova di Sieifia), 
where the necropolis of Gela is located, some tombs have been discovered, 
in one of which were found many objects in gold belonging to a female 
wardrobe, and including, (1) a necklace formed of cylinders, and having 
rosettes and a female head in the centre; (2) a long chain ending in two 
lion-heads ; (3) a gold spiral with two heads; (4) ten gold button-covers 
(bratiac) with a female figure seated on a large bird with outspread wings 
(ef. Camarina coin, Pooie, Cat. of Gr. Coins, Sicily, p. 37, n. 16,17); () 
two rings, two earrings, and many tubes and gold grains: also, 82 eo 
two of gold and the rest of bronze, almost all of Agathokles (317-289 np. ¢.), 
This date agrees with the artistic quality of the jewelry, which recalls 
the gold-work of Pantikapaion, and the best of the ornaments found in 
Etruscan tombs of the third cent, 5... (ef. Mua. Gfreg., t, cxV1, aq.).—Not. 
d. Sear’, 1888, pp. 200-1, 

GincenTi=AacnicenTum=Akracas —In the harbor of Girgenti, a dredge- 
boat recently came across a very rich find of ancient coins and antiquities, 
including a quantity of plate and numerous Greek statuettes.—Drake's 
Magazine in Amer. Architect., Aug. 4. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 
Mantova— The Medalist “? Antico." —The medallist Pier Jacopo Alari- 
Bonacolsi, called fAntico, who flourished at the court of Mantova at the 
close of the xv cent., is made better known by a paper published by U. 
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Rossi in the Rivista Raliana di Numismatica, 1888, No.2. Born c. 1460, 
in 1499 he had been some time married and had a family. His earliest 
and best-known works, the medals of Gian Francesco Gonzaga and Anto- 
nia del Balzo, his wife, are attributed toe. 1480. A number of documents 
that throw light upon his life are published. His early work was at Boz- 
golo. He went to Mantova in 1496, but did not remain there long. From 
Bozzolo he removed with the Court to Gazzuolo. It is interesting to note 
that many of his works were bronze statues and relief exactly imitated 
from the antique. He also worked in marble. He was esteemed a good 
connoisseur of antiques, and was employed to restore works of ancient 
sculpture. After a quiet life at Gazzuolo he died in 1528, 

Roma.—Early Portraits of SS. Peter and Paul.—The Cronachetta mensila 
di Archeologia publishes a series of notices on the discoveries of Christian 
archeology in Rome, especially in the Catacombs of Sant’ Agnese. Of 
especial interest isa metal plate on which are the busts of the apostles 
Peter and Paul, represented according to the traditional type of the first 
centuries: St. Peter with short curly hair and short beard; St. Paul with 
a more strongly-marked face, bald head and long beard. 

Just above Sant’ Agnese, has been found the fragment of a sepulchral 
inscription of the fourth century, belonging to the family of the Flavii, 
This is interesting as confirming the opinion that the church of Santa Coa- 
tanza served as a mausoleum to the imperial Flavian family —Monitewr 
de Home, July &. 


SPAIN. 


Sevita—Acvident to the Cathedral—August 2, one of the piera of the 
cathedral gave way, causing a portion of the roof of the nave to fall, de- 
stroying the organ and doing other damage to the cathedral. It is said 
that not leas than $500,000 will be needed for the repairs; part of which 
sum will be raised by a national subseription.—Amer. Architeet, Aug. 18. 


FRANCE, 


Concresses.—The Congris Archéologiquede France has just{held its fifty- 
fifth congress (June 12-20) under the auspices of the Soctéts Franeaise d’ Ar- 
chéologie. It was held at Dax and at Bayonne, and included an excursion 
to San-Sebastian, Tolosa and Pam plona. As usual, the program of the meet- 
ings was devoted to a study of the region visited, that is, the departments 
of the Landes and Lower Pyrenees: it included, a ener review of pre- 
vious work done in this field; an account of its prehistoric monuments of 
the peoples who inhabited the country before the Romans; of the Therians ; 7 
the Boii; the Gauls and their remaina; the Romane and their remaine; t 
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local divinities and the monuments concerning them; the early-Christian, 
Merovingian and Visigothic monuments; the Mediaval monuments of 
religious architecture; the chateaux; the industrial arts; the hospitals; 
tombs; coins and medals: manners, customs and traditions. 

During the summer the several annual congresses met in Paris, 

The Congress of the Sociétés dea Beaux-Arts was composed of more than 
000 societies, who sent delegates to ita meetings held May 22-25. 

Tae PReservatios or Monuments.—1. Congress.—At its first sitting, 
held July 23, the committee of organization of the International Congress 
for the protection of works of art and of monuments appointed, as president, 
M. CHARLES GARNSTER ; a8 vice-presidents, MM. BorswiLLwatp, inspector 
of historic monuments, and Vrrv, vice-president of the Society of the “ Amig 
des Monuments;” as secretary, M: Coarnes Noxmann, director of the 
review L’ Ami dea monuments, 

UW. Heguiéations—A law of March 30,1887, gave to the State the neces- 
gary powers for the preservation of ancient monuments belonging to the 
communes, to public institutions and to private individuals, The Council 
of State has lntely elaborated the regulation of public administration which 
determines the details of its application, The classification of the monu- 
ments is to be made by decree of the ministry of Fine Arts, on the advice 
of the commission of historic monuments, at the request or with the permis- 
sion of the owner, and within a limit of six months: while awaiting this 
decision, the monuments concerning which a proposal is made cannot be 
destroyed or restored without the consent of the minister, except after a 
apace of three months had elapsed from the date of the notification to the 
proprictor, The classification of a piece of property does not necessarily 
imply the participation of the State in any work of restoration or conger- 
vation, but all projects concerning such work must be communicated to it, 
These dispositions relate to monuments having a national, historical, or 
artistic importance. A simple decree will regulate the composition of the 
commission of historic monuments and the mode of nomination of its mem- 
bers.— Cour, de f Art, 1888, No, 35. 

GaLLO-RoMAN FIGURINES WITH INSsCRIPTIONS.—A figurine of Venus 
found at’ Fégréac bears the inscription Rertugenos Sullias aveot: similar 
figurines were found at Caudebeo, Angers, and other places (ef. Revue Arch., 
1888, 1, p.145). M. de Villefosse considers the word avvot or avot to be the 
Gallic equivalent of jeeti—Bull Mon., March-April, 1885, p. 212. 

Beziers.— Christian sarcophagus. Near Béxers, in the foundations of an 
ancient ruined chapel, has been found part of a Christian sarcophagus with 
basreliefs representing Christ before Pilate, and two miracles: an orante 
was placed in the centre. The work is of the fourth century, and probably 
of the school of Arles — Bull, Istituto arch, germ., 1888, p. 93. 
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Lououn.— Discovery of an early patnting—M. PaLusTre has discovered 
and cleaned, in the Egiiee du Martroy, at Loudun, an early painting on 
wool, representing the Virgin, considered to be one of the most admirable 
works of French painting of the xv century. It is thought to have belonged 
to the collection of King René and to be due to the brush of Nicholas Fro- 
ment. M. Palustre ia soon to publish it inthe Gozetle des Reawr-Arts— Cour. 
def Art, 1888, No. 35; L' Ami des Monuments, 1888, No. 7, pp. 147-48; 
Revue de [Art Chrétien, 1888, p. 404, 

Lucon (Vendée).— Ruins of a Church.—The ruins of a very early 
church, Saint-Mathurin, have been unearthed. Among the objects found 
are three statues, coins, tombstones and architectural frazments—L’ Ami 
des monuments, 1888, No. 6. 

Narsonne.— Lez conetlit Narbonensis—M. Mispovner, at the Acadé- 
mie des Inseriptions (May 4), read a study on the bronze tablet recently 
discovered at Narbonne (p. 215). He thus sums up the conclusions re- 
sulting from his work, 1. The text inscribed on this tablet is a fer pub- 
fie; it is a ler data, that is, emanating from the emperor without the aid 
of the comitia; it is the fer coneilii provinciae Narbonensis, 2. The fune- 
tions and the attributions of the famen provineiae were modelled on those 
of the famen dialis of Rome, 3. The prerogatives accorded to the flamen 
on leaving office belonged to him by full right, without special nomination 
or delegation: among these prerogatives figures a right the mention of 
which is here met with for the first time, the jus signandi—Reme 
Critique, 1888, No. 20. 

Panis.— Discovery of a Gothie monastic church—tIn digging for the foun- 
dations of 2 house on the corner of the Boul, St, Germain and the Rue des 
Bernardins, there were found the remains of an early church that was at- 
tached to the convent of Gernardine monks, There are some Gothic win- 
dows of great elegance and the lower part of some columns (or plers).— 
Cour de f Art, 1888, No, 33. 

SITTINGS OF THE Acapemy or Ivecriprions.—The follow} ng ire sum- 
maries of some of the papers recently read before the Académie des Tnacrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres (sittings of July 13 and Aug. 3).—M. Arpois pes 
JUBAINVILLE sought to prove that in Ireland, at a time intermedinte be« 
tween the archnic period (when the price of sales was in female slaves and 
in cattle) and the time of the introduction of coined money, certain objecta 
of jewelry, like bracelets, made of an exact weight, were used as a money 
value. This view he supported from an Irish ms. of the rx cent. which 
contains the record of a sale, and also from a massive gold bracelet weigh- 
ing 1,000 gold frs.in the Museum of St. Germain.—M. Barner spoke on the 
Ethiopian people called the Blemyes (BAéuves), on the borders of Upper 
Egypt from which there have come to the Museum of Bilaq a number of 
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documents relating to them. These documents are drawn up in Greek, 
and seem to belong to the v1 cent. A.p. The main facts disclosed by them 
are the survival of the Blemyean monarchy beyond the time when it 
was thought to have disappeared, the diffusion of Greek influence by these 
Ethiopians, and their conversion to Christianity —M. Ta. Remaca treated 
of Athenian numismatics with respect to the names of the #trategot read on 
eoins. He sought to prove that the name of magistrates inscribed on the 
new style Athenian coins of the last centuries B. c., do not designate either 
archons or mint-officers, but the first two Strategzoi of the Republic, its real 
heads at that time—M. D. Le Rovts has discovered two bulls of Pope 
Calixtus IT (1143), thought to have been lost, which certify to the trans- 
mission of the primitive hospital of the Teutonic order to that of the 
Knichts of St. John—M. Bréa. presented a study on the letters of some 
inseriptions dating from the vir cent. .c. He believes that the transition 
from syllabic to alphabetic writing was not a sudden one, and that between 
these two conditions there must have existed a form regarding which no 
clear opinion has yet been formed, Thus, the letter H sometimes appears 
with the value of an A as in Hiepos, sometimes with the value of an y. In 
very ancient inscriptions this letter must have corresponded to Aé, and it 
ig. a mistake to think that the stone-cutter mistook y for «e—M. Bercer 
presented a leaden roundel discovered in a Roman tomb in Africa, covered 
with various kinds of characters, some being Roman, and others very like 
Phoenician. It proves the use in Africa of maledictions after death, but 
the letters are so confused it ia impossible to decipher them—M. Hot- 
LEAUX gave a translation of a Greek inscription found by him at Kibyra 
in Lydia, This inscription dates between 41 and 54 a. p., and etates that 
Quintus Veranius was sent to Kibyra to oversee the works undertaken by 
order of the Emperor Claudiua—Paris Temps, July 17, Aug. 5. 

Louvre.—Swusa Antiquitie:—The Salle Dieulafoy at the Louvre was 
opened on June 13 by the President of the Republic, The gallery contains 
the most valuable portions of the antiquities discovered at Susa by M. and 
Madame Dieulafoy. The brilliantly colored pictures of the Guard of Darius 
and the frieze of lions from the royal palace at Susa, unparalleled examples 
of painting in enamel, are adequately displayed on the walls of the gallery, 
where the vitrines are filled with antique bronzes, keramics, cylinders, and 
precious objects of many kinds—Atheneum, June 9. 

Cy. description of the objects by Hexry Watts in the Athenoum, June 

16, July 14; and JovryaL, m1, pp. 53-60, m, 87-03. 

Copy af the Diadoumenos of Polykicitos—M. Ravatsson exhibited to the 
Acad. des Inscriptions (June 22) the cast of a beautiful marble head in the 
museum of the Louvre, which hitherto has wrongly been considered to be 
a Ptolemy. It is, in reality, he said, the finest known copy of the head of 
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the Diadoumenos of Polykleites. A reproduction in marble of the torso 
of the same statue is also in the Louvre— Revue Critique, 1885, No. 27. 

Pontravercer (Marne)— Homan Treasure —A Roman amphora, weigh- 
ing 45 kilog. and containing a treasure consisting of bronze coins and medals, 
haz just been discovered here. The medals bear the effigies of Crispus, 
Probus, Licinius, Maximinus Hercules, and Constantinus 1.—(Cour. de 
f Art, 1888, No. 37. 

Pontivy (near),— Gallic Cemetery.—M. Le Brigant, director and founder 
of the museum of Pontivy (Morbihan) has just discovered, on the road be- 
tween that town and Persquen, a large Gallic cemetery containing over 
forty tombs.—Z’ Ami des Mon., 1888, No. 7, p- 146. 

Rieux— A (fallo-Roman Temple —The Société Polymathique of the Mor- 
bihan has discovered at Rieux, between Vannes and Redon, a most curious 
Gallo-Roman temple. The cella has been already uncovered and a cemented 
area enclosed by a well-preserved wall brought to light—M. Bonndmere 
in J’ Ami dea Mon., 1888, No. 7, p. 146. 

SAINT-MAIXENT.— Among recent discoveries, noted at length in the Revue 
Poitevine, are some mediaeval sarcophagi,sepulchral inseriptiona, a denarius 
of Melle, ete—L' Ami des Mon., 1888, No. 7, p. 147. 

Tavaux (Jura).—A Gallic Stele—In a paper published in the Bulletin 
Monumental (March—Apr., 1888), M. Thédenat describes an interesting 
calcareous stele lately found at Tavaux. It represents a woman seen front- 
face; helow is the inscription D. M. Senobena, The figure holds in her right 
hand « cup, while a mappuda hangs over her left. With the exception of 
& panting of the ¥ cent. in the catacombs of Syracuse, it is the earliest 
known representation of the mappula. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Nario~at, Museum —The decision to erect a “National Museum of 
Switzerland ” is likely to call forth a lively competition among several of 
the principal Swiss towns. Bale has offered for asite ita Francisean church, 
and is ready to contribute its collection of mediaeval antiquities. The towns 
of Berne and Lucerne are also expected to make offers, and a movement 
to the sume effect has just sprung up at Zurich.—Athenowm, June 9. 


BELGIUM. 


Brusse.s— Retrospective Exhibition—The Retrospective Exhibition, or- 
ganized at Brussels by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Public 
Works, was opened on June 7. It includes the following classes: Belgo- 
Frankish epoch; Frankish epoch; religious and civil metal and enamel 
work; jewels, watches and miniatures; medals; objects in copper, tin and 
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iron; arma and armor; objects in ivory; in marble, alabaster and carved 
woods; tapestries and embroideries; sacerdotal vestments and civil cos- 
tumes; illuminated manuscripts; ee. Works in metal predominated, and 
never has there been such an exhibit of Christian metal-sculpture of the 
mediaeval period, both in the branch of dinanderie (so called from the city 
of Dinand) and of orfévrerie. A large number of important inedited works 
were exhibited.— Revue de [ Art Chrétien, 1888, pp. 503-6. 


GERMANY. 


Berun.—International Congress of Americanista—We have received the 
circular and program of the seventh biennial session of the Congris inter- 
national dea Américanistes, to be held in Berlin, October 2-5 (Secretary, 
Dr. Hellmann, Koniggriitzer str. 120, Berlin, 5.W.) under the presidency 
of Dr. Reizs. The last congress was held at Turin, in 1886. The first day 
of this year's congress will be devoted to the history of the discovery of the 
New World, to the history of pre-Columbian America, and to American 
geology; the second to Archseology; the third to Anthropology and Eth- 
nology ; and the fourth to Linguistics and Paleography. The questions 
enumerated under the section Archeo/ogy are as follows: (9) Can the archi- 
tecture and the products of certain industries, especially the jade implements 
and pottery, of pre-Columbian America serve as a proof of a direct communi- 
cation between the old and the new world?—({10) Antiquities of the state 
of Vera-Cruz (Mexico) (reporter, M. Strebel)—(11) Are the antiquities 
recently found at Costa Rica the products of a prehistoric people which no 
longer existed at the time of the conquest? (reporters, M. Polakowsky and 
M. Peralta).—(12) Religious and emblematic value of the different types 
of idols, statuettes, and figures which are found in the Peruvian tombs; clas- 
sification of the eanopas by types. —(13) The use of moulds in the manufac- 
ture of potteries in Mexico and Peru (reporter, M. Reiss) —(14) The manu- 
facture and ornamentation of tissues in pre-Columbian America (reporter, 
M. Stitbel).—(15) The classification by ages of the architectural monuments 
of Peru—({16) The kitchen-midden (sambaguis) of Brazil (reporter, M. 
G. H. Muller). 

The range of the subjects treated seems remarkably comprehensive and 
well-ordered. Any persén who sends $2.50 to the treasurer (Consul-General 
W. Schinlank, Képnicker str. 71, Berlin, 8. O.) with a request, will be made 
a member, and all the publications of the congress will be sent him. 

Koin—Jfestoration of St. Ursula—The restoration of the choir of the 
ehureh of St. Ursula has led to some interesting discoveries, which are re- 
corded in recent numbers of the Zeitschrift fir Christliche Kunal, 1885, Nos. 
2, 3, tf 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


DaLmaTIA—A buried city—An Austrian Pompeii has bean unearthed 
near Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, They found thousands of coins, works 
of Greek and Roman sculpture; Byzantine architecture, amphitheatres, 
temples, catacombs, efc—Amer. Architect, Sept. 29. 

DeuTscH-ALTENsURG—CaRNUNTUM.—A Homan Amphitheatre —Protessor 
Haveer, while engaged in euperintending the excavation of the Roman 
station of Carnuntum, on the Danube, near Vienna, has discovered in a 
cornfield the site of an amphitheatre, which is apparently in a good state 
of preservation, It is proposed to completely uncover it.—Academy, Aug. 
18; Moniteur de Rome, Aug. 12. 

istria.—Erecavations—The Sociela Istriana di archeologia ¢ storia patria 
has continued its exploration of the archaic necropoli of that remion. The 
results during 1487 were not of much importance: however, some antiquities 
belonging to the first iron age were found in the necropoli of the eastellieri 
dei Pizzughi: some of the ossuaries were given to the Museum of Parenzo.— 
Bull. di Palet, Ral, 1888, Nos. 5-6. 


TURKEY. 


ConsTanTinoPLe.— The Museum of Antiquities —The correspondent of 
the N. Y. Tribune writes from Constantinople, March 30: “The great 
boxes contaming the sarcophagi found at Sidon last year lie in the open 
air, closed to the eyes of visitors. Eight or nine months have passed since 
these treasures were brought to this city, and since the foundations were 
laid of the new hall intended to receive them: but the new hall haa not 
risen above its foundations. Meantime, scholars are impatiently waiting 
for a sight of the marbles. Near the boxes from Sidon, on a pile of gar- 
den rubbish, is a sarcophagus newly brought from Macedonia, which is of 
fine marble and is very finely ornamented on its two faces.” 


RUSSIA. 

SaRaTor (near),—Aneient City—There have recently been discovered 
on the right bank of the Volga, in the environs of Saratof, over an extent 
of 24 versts in length and about one verst in width, vestiges of a large 
ancient city having all the indications of a superior culture (seulptured 
marbles, aqueducts, efe.). 

STarocoroox! (govt. of Tchernigof)—A peasant named Levotchko has 
diseovered, at this village, » treazure valued at seventeen millions of rubles. 
The grounds of Levotchko are situated on the ancient property of Prince 
Ostersky. At the time of the invasion of the Tartars, the property of the 
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prince was devastated, and it was then that the treasure in question must 
have been buried: according to his own account, Levotchko has spent ten 
years in uncovering it. Besides a great quantity of precious objects and 
manuseripts, Levotchko says he has found ten barrels filled with very 
ancient fine-gold coins.— Cour. de [ Art, 1588, No. 37. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Preservation oF Axctest Moscuments— An order in council has 
just been issued prescribing that the following shall be deemed to be 
“ancient monuments” within the meaning of the Act of 1882: (1) The 
Nine Stones, Winterbourne Abbas, near Dorchester; (2) the Chambered 
Long Barrow, known as the Gray Mare and Colts, near Gorwell, in the 
county of Dorset ; (3) the Stone Cirele on Tenant Hill, Kingston Russell 
Farm, near Dorchester; (4) the Cup-marked Rock at Drumtroddan Farm, 
Mochrum: (5) the Three Standing Stones, Mochrum; (6) the Moat-hill 
of Druchtag, Mochrum; (7) the semicircular earthwork on the sea cliff, 
Barealloch, Mochrum ; and (8) the ancient Chapel at the Isle of Whit- 
horn, The last five monuments are in the county of Wigtown.—Acad- 
emy, June 2, 

ENGLAND.—CunistcHurcH.— Vandafism.—It is reported that the town 
eouncil of Christchurch, Hants, have resolved to pull down the remains 
of the Norman domestic buildings existing near the Castle-keep, and have 
obtained the permission of Lord Malmshury and Sir George Meyrick for 
this “improvement " in order “ to open up the view of the Minster.” The 
ruin, now overgrown with ivy, is one of few examples remaining in this 
country of the domestic architecture of the period ; and the beautiful round 
chimney may be called unique —<Academy, June 2. 

Littte CHester (Derby).—A recent and somewhat extensive find of 
Romano-British pottery includes a noteworthy rim of a mortarium or 
mortar, Its color is the almost invariable dirty-cream of these culinary 
vessels, but the largely marked maker's name, Viviws, is colored in choe- 
olate, painted before firing. No instance of a colored maker's mark has 
hitherto, we believe, been noted; at all events there ia no instance among 
the mortaria and other large Roman veseels at the British Museum, or in 
the splendid collection of pottery of that period at York—Atheneum, 
Sept. 22. 

Lonpon.—Errrise Musecm.—Faydm Mummies.—Mr. H. Martyn Ken- 
nard has presented to the British Museum two of the interesting mummies 
which were dug up in the Fayiim by Mr. Petrie (see pp. 337-38). The 
larger, that of Artemidoros, has a very fine painted portrait of the deceased 
wearing a garland, and is decorated with three scenes in gold upon a red 
ground and a gilt inscription "Aprepidupos etary, The smaller, that of a 
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child, is also exceedingly interesting —Atheneum, Aug. 11; Class. Review, 


Oct. 1888, 

Catalogue of Engraved Gemsz.—The trustees of the British Museum have 
published an ilostrated catalogue of the engraved gems in the national 
collection, edited by Mr. A.5. Murray, keeper of the department of Greek 
and Roman antiquities —Academy, Aug. 18. 

New Mcsevm.—A Biblical Museum has recently been formed at the 
offices of the Sunday School Institute, in Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet street, which 
if open, free to the publie, every day. Among the principal contents are 
casts of Assyrian basreliefs in the British Museum, of the Rosetta and 
Moabite stones, and of the Siloam inscription; models of ancient Jerusa- 
lem, of Herod's temple, and of ancient Athens; a series of coins illustrat- 
Ing the history of the Jews; antiquities from Babylonia and Egypt, 
including several presented by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and, lastly, 
modern objects illustrating the ancient mode of life and the modern reli- 
gious customs of the Jews. The honorary curator of the museum is the 
Rev. J.G, Kitchin, who will be glad to receive any help towards the col- 
lection either in money or in kind.—Arademy, July T. 

OxFroro.— Bodleian Library —The Homer papyrus recently discovered 
by Mr. Petrie at the Fayim has been presented to the Bodleian Library 
by Mr. Jesse Haworth.— Academy, Sept. 8. 


AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


Anizona,— Ancient Cities—Mr. Frank H. Cusine has explored the 
wide valley or plain at the confluence of the Salt and Gila rivers in South- 
western Arizona, To-day railroads cross this valley, and much of it has 
been reclaimed, by irrigation, from the desert condition into which it re- 
lapsed when the ancient inhabitants disappeared ; still a wide expanse of 
the plain, forty-five miles across, remains a desert. On this wide plain are 
many groups of mounds, in excavating which Mr. Cushing has discovered 
a number of ancient cities, to some of which he has given the names Los 
Muertos, Los Hornos, Los Guanacas, Low Pueblitas, Loa Acequias, ete. 

Loe Muertos, “ the city of the dead,” has been traced for three or four 
miles, and forty or fifty huge structures or communal houses have been 
examined. These houses are 300 or 400 feet long and 200 feet wide, pos- 
sibly larger. They were generally built of adobe bricks, sun-dried, with- 
out straw or admixture of cement of any kind. In some instances, Mr. 
Cushing thinks, they were four or five stories high: but this can only be 
conjectured from the size of the mounds, the thickness of the walls, and 
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the quantity of the débris, Between forty and fifty of the large, or com- 
munal, houses were found in Loz Muertos, In the centre was a structure 
larger than the others, which Mr. Cushing calls a temple. In this building 
(which was enclosed by a strong adobe wall), and in no other, were bodies 
found deposited in an upper story. Here there were four or five adobe 
earcophagi, two of which were placed nearer the centre of the building 
than the others, were more conspicuous, and contained what appeared from 
the skeletons to be the remains of men of advanced age: extra decorations 
were found on these two sarcophagi. It is supposed that this was the home 
of the chief ruler of the tribe, the priest, or some one of exceptional note, 
Other structures of a peculiar character were discovered. They were cir- 
cular, and in the centre of exch was a fire-place. One of these was found 
in each city. Mr. Cushing thought that this round structure was a temple, 
perhaps, of the sun, as nothing was found in them but the fireplace and 
some pottery. The one most carefully excavated was about 50 feet in 
diameter. 

Fock- pictures. —Mr. Cushing's party found on the rocks of neighboring 
mountains rude etchings representing men offering prayers for rain, herd- 
ers or hunters offering sacrifices. These rock-pictures are interesting as 
bearing upon the question of the use of domestic animals by these people, 
and their probable acquaintance with the use of wool ; in these petrographs 
appear representations of animals much like the llama of South America, 
—Seience, June, 1885. 

GREAT GeneenrMounn~—At the annual meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, held in Washington last April, Professor F. W. Putnam 
presented a report on the progress of the systematic exploration, under- 
taken Inst year, of the earthwork in Adams County, Ohio, known as the 
“Serpent-Mound.” It is situated on a bluff, about 100 ft. high, which 
forms one of the banks of Brush Creek, about 80 miles from ite mouth. 
The mound consists of an oval earthwork about 4 ft. high and 20 ft. across, 
enclosing a space’S0 ft, long and 20 ft. wide. The length of the structure 
on the outside ia 190 ft., and its width 60 ft. There is a little mound of 
stones within the enclosed space. Near one end of this mound begins 
another of similar construction, but having the form of a serpent. The 
jaws are extended as though the snake was about to swallow the oval 
mound ; the head and neck are well defined ; the body has three turns, and 
the tail a double coil. The entire length of the serpent is about 1,420 feet. 

Near these principal mounds are several minor ones, and to the south of 
the serpent a space which bears evidence of having been the site of an 
Indian village and also » burial-ground. Professor Putnam is convinced 
that most of the graves are those of interlopers; that is, not of the Indians 
who built the mound, but of a later race, who probably were ignorant of 
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their predecessors, and did not know that they were living on an old burial- 
ground. But the skeletons of two of the supposed mound-builders were 
found. <A section made through the centre of one of the mounds diselosed 
the bones of several * intruders;" but at a depth of six feet was found the 
skeleton of the man over whom the mound was raised as a monument. 
The bones were those of a large man, about six feet in height, and showed 
him to be a person of massive frame, The body lay upon its back, with 
the right arm extended at right angles, and the left arm at the side. The 
only object found near it was a museel-chell that lay near the bones of the 
left leg. Beneath the skeleton was a layer of clay that had been placed 
there, and upon which a fire had been kept fora long time. Near the 
surface the clay had been burned almost as red as a brick, and it showed 
evidence of heat to a depth of several inches, On the top of the clay were 
the ashes from the fire, and perhaps others, several inches thick ; and upon 
these the body had been laid, and the mound erected over it. 

The explorations will be continued during the coming summer, and a 


further report was promised for the next meeting of the academy,—Seience, 


April 27. 
PERU. 


EXPLORATION OF THE BURIAL-GROUNDS OF THE INcAs.—The British consul 
at Mollendo, Peru, reports that a company has been formed there, with 
the object of searching for antiquities in the Inca burial-grounds in the 
district of Cuzco, a concession having been granted by the Government to 
the company for this purpose—Amer. Architect, July 25. 

Cuzeo.—The Centeno Collection at Cuzeo (said to be the most precious 
collection of South-American antiquities) has been bought for the Royal 
Museum at Berlin, and is now on its way to Europe in the German ship 
Kogmos.— Academy, Sept. 29. 

A. L. Froratsenam, Jr. 
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BULLETTINO DELL’ IMP. ISTITUTO ARCHEOLOGICO GERMAN- 
Ico. SEZIONE ROMANA. Yol. II. No. 3.—W. HELE, Excavations af 
Corneto (pp. 153-8). An account is given of the excavations carried on 
during Feb. and March 1887 by the municipality of Corneto-Tarquinii 
between the Arcatelle and the communal road, below the Tomba del Cita- 
redo. The tombs belong to the period when the trench-tomb still pre- 
dominated, but after the introduction of the corridor-tombs. Full details 
regarding the objects found are given in JouRNAL, 1, pp. 479-80.—P. 
Harrwic, A head of Helios (pp. 159-06; pla. vir, vii"). This head was 
discovered in 1857 in the island of Rhodos and purchased at Rome by 
General FE. Haug, then American consul, The work is Greek. It is about 
half life-size: the top, the back, and the ears are merely sketched ; the rest 
is finished: the short hair falls in ringlets; the eyes are deep-set and glance 
upwards, the head being turned to the left. Seven holes in the head were 
evidently intended for metal rays, so often added to heads of Helios: this 
leads to the identification of the head as one of Helios, which is all the more 
probable because the worship of the sun-god was very prominent in Rhodos, 
However, it differs radically from the recognized type of Helios usually rep- 
resented with well-opened eyes and long flowing hair. The writer's opinion 
is that it is a fourth-century copy of the bronze Helios in his chariot by Ly- 
sippos, who is known to have created a new type of Helios. —P. Hanrrwia, 
Report on a series of red-figured Attic tazcas with names of artista and favorites, 
collected at Rome (pp.167-70). This collection contains vases with the names 
of the artists Epiktetos and Philtias, and of the favorites Leagros, Epidromos, 
Panaitios, Chatrestratos, Chairins and Lysis. [These vases hove been pur- 
chased by the Baltimore Branch of the Archwological Institute of America 
for the collection of classic antiquities which it is forming in Baltimore. }— 
Ferp. Duemmier, On a clase of black-figured Greek vases (pp. 171-92 - 
pls. vin, 1x). This clas of early yases—amphorae and oinochoai—have 
passed unnoticed because supposed to be Etrusean, The writer proves them 
to be Greek and allied to, though very distinct from, the Corinthian vases: 
some forms, also, are of Attic origin. A Phokaian origin is suggested, and 
a separate and important class of archaic vases is added to those already 
recognized, An indication of their age is that one was found at Orvieto 
in a tomb of the beginning of the vicent, Animals predominate over human 
figures —P. Srertiver, Remarks on the Etruscan Aes grave (pp. 193-5). 
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The common opinion is that the Etruscans were the last of the Italians to 
adopt the cast aes grave as their coinage, and that they copied it from the 
Umbrinns and Latins; this opinion being founded on the inferiority in 
weight of the Etrusean ass. In 1875,some very heavy archaic Etruscan asst 
were found at Corneto, and lately two even earlier ones were found at Chiugi, 
demonstrating, in the writer's opinion, the fuct of the early use of the as 
in both Southern and Central Etruria.—G. Lianasa, Falisean inscriptions 
(pp. 196-202), ‘These inscriptions are eclassitied under three groupe, com- 
municated respectively by Gamurrini, Helbig, and Fiorelli: the first com- 
prises two inscriptions painted on the borders of two paterac, which read, 
in Latin translation, javebit vrinum bibam eras carebo. The second consists 
of three inseriptions scratched on broken tiles, found at Corchiano, which 
are eupposed to have closed the graves of some fiderti and fibertae, the first 
reading: Popia Calitenes Aronto Cesies Lartio uror. “ Calitenes and Cesies 
are genitives after the Etruscan manner, and form the characteristic of the 
Falisean dialect of Corchiano, which adds Etrusean forms to iis own Fal- 
sican.” The third was found in a tomb of the necropolis of La Penna 
near Civita Castellana—F. Banwaser, On the libellus of Geminius Eu 
tychetes (pp, 205-15). This paper illustrates un inscription found on the 
Via Ostiense which is sufficiently important to be here reproduced: Cum 
sim colonus-hortorum oliteriorum qui sunt via Ostiensi turis | collegi magni 


arkarum divarum faustinarum matria et piae colens in| asee annuis § 8. XX VI 


et quod excurrit per aliquod annoa in Aoldiernum pariator deprecor tuam 
quog. iuatitiam Domine Salm sic| ul Huphrata v. o. collega tuus g. q. Frus- 
tinae matria aditua ame permis. | consentias extruere me sub monte m™@lmo- 
riolam per ped. TX in quadralte acturus genio vestro gratias ai memoria mea 
in perpetuo conat. | habitus itum ambitum dat a Geminwo Eutychete eolono, 
Euphrata ef Salvius Chrysopedi Pudentiano Yacintho Sophronia | et 
Hasilio et Hypurgo serib. salutem exemplum libelli dati nobis a Geminio | 
Butychete colono litteris nostria adplicuimua ef cum adliget aliis quog, | colonis 
permieum curabitia olvervare ne ampliorem locum memorias | extruat (pucm 
quod libello evo professus eat dat, VIIT Kal. Aug.| Albino et Maximo cos. 
This is a decree dated July 25, 227 a.p., under Alexander Severus, pre- 
eeded by the request for it. Geminius Eutychetes asks that, in conse 
quence of his faithful payment of a large annual rental of over 26,000 ses- 
terces for his property, he be allowed to erect for himself a monument oceu- 
pying a frontage of 20 f.,and a similar space in width: this request was made 
to the college owning the land. The i inscription is important for the eonsti- 
tution of these colleges or corporations—A. Mau, On the meaning of the 
word “ pergula” in ancient architecture (pp. 214-20). It is known that 
objects for gale were exhibited to the public in a pergula; this was done 
by artists, artisans, and shopkeepers; and that the pergudae were high, and 
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connected with the fabernae. The writer thinks he has found at Pompeii 
the solution of the question: there exist, in Pompeian shops, above the 
faberna, a room as large ag the shop and open on the street, probably pro- 
vided with a balustrade, while originally, according to the etymology, it 
was probably an external gallery. 

Vol. I. No. 4.—G. F.Gamurntnt, Very early art in Rome (pp. 271-34). 
This paper is written against the common fallacy, that no art existed in 
Rome and Latium before the second Punic war, and to establish what kind ° 
of art did exist there before the rise of Greek influence, Roman tradition 
ascribed to Numa the associations of arts, among whom were the workers 
in metal (example, an archaic fibula found at Palestrina, of Phonician 
type), and the potters, whose industry was, however, carried on in very 
modest proportions, In architecture at this period Rome was in advance 
of the Etruscan cities. In general, Gamurrini concludes, Roman art (like 
Roman eu/fus) was a reflex of that of Caere, before the capture of that 
city, and of Veii and Falerii, This was modified at an early date by Hel- 
lenism introduced through Massalia and the Greek cities of Magna Graecia 
(ef. works of Damophilos and Gorgasos in 498 n.c.). The occupation of 
Campania in 340 n. c. signalled the final fall of Etruscan influence and the 
supremacy of that of Hellas, Early in the mm cent. 5. c., there flourished 
an important Roman school of art whose existence has been demonstrated 
by remarkable works, like the terracottas of the temples at Falerii, the 
Cista Fieoroni and other ciste and mirrors with Latin inscriptions, the 
elas of delicate pottery called “ Etrusco-Campanian,” and even a class of 
vase-paintings, the type of which is one found at Falerii with Latin inserip- 
tions. This rising art was destroyed by the Punic wara.—F. von Dunn, 
The necropolis af Suessula (pp. 235-75; pls. x1, x11). An exhaustive and 
scientific account is given of the excavations conducted in the necropolis 
of Sueseula in Campania between 1879 and 1886: two accounts of previ- 
ous excavations had already been published by the same author, The 
substance of this paper ts given under News in the JOURNAL, vol, ry, p. 
111, The tombs Intely discovered disclose a period in the history of Suessula 
in which the Hellenic influence of Kume had triumphed completely over 
the early Italic culture, beginning, probably, at the close of the v1 cent: 
it is represented by archnie bronzes (vases, figures, ornaments and utensils) 
and figured vases in great numbers varying in date from the severe black. 
figured to the free red-figured style. From later tombs come an Immense 
number of vases of Campanian manufacture, forming the most instructive 
series in existence of this style, from the fourth to the second cent. B. c.— 
C. Pauxt, Inedited inscriptions of Chiusi (pp. 276-91). In October 1885, 
an Etruscan tomb was discovered at Chiuai, the ancient Closium, contain- 
ing a number of inscriptions on sepulchral tiles and ossuaries : these showed 
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that the tomb belonged to one of the branches of the large and best-known 
of Etruscan families, the Gens Seiantia—H. Dessau, A friend of Cicero, 
mentioned in a stamped brick from Praeneste (pp. 292-4). The bricks of 
Praeneste generally show different stamps from those found in Rome and 
the other cities of Latium. <A recent stamp is M: LATER: Q., evidently 
the M. Juventius Laterensiz, quaestor, who gave games at Praeneste and 
was a personal and political friend of Cicero. 

Vol. III. No. 1.—F. Bansanet, Some inscriptions from the territory of 
Hadria in Picenum (pp. 3-15), A sketch is given of the Roman colony 
of the territory of Hadria, and some ineeriptions found by the author in 
this neighborhood are published. The first, found near Monte Giove, is 
of the late-Republican period and a votum to Jove by members of the 
Mecia tribe, to which Hadria was attributed: this indicates the existence 
on Monte Giove ofa great temple of Jove, and this is confirmed by another 
inscription which contains the name of Q. Fabius Maximus Paulus, son of 
Q). Fabius Maximus, a legate of Cacsar in Spain, consul in 745 v. ¢., pro- 
eonsul of Asia in 748 and 749 uv. c., ee. He is called patronus coloniae, 
and hence the foundation of the colony is settled to be in the time of 
Augustus, in 749 0.c.=11 n.c. Two ronda traversed this territory, both 
branches of the Via Salaria—A. Mav, The basilica of Pompeii (pp. 14-46). 
This basilica is the earliest known to us, being anterior to 60 8. c. and 
belonging in its style to the period previous to the Roman colony, when 
Pompeii was subject to Greek influences. For this reason it is a precious 
monument for the history of the basilica: nevertheless it has not been cure- 
fully studied. The writer believes it to be not of the normal two-storied 
Vitruvian type but of that represented by the basilica built by Vitruvius 
at Fano, where the tall columns of the central nave rose up to the roof, 
the portico being of equal height with the central nave and containing 
windows which lighted the interior, This is against Lange, who believes 
that the roof of the central nave rose above the porticos. The central 
space was covered: the pavement was of opus signinum, A double row of 
columns is engaged in the interior of the walls: they are Ionic, while the 
central columns are Corinthian, The tribunal or Judgment-sent is raised 
1,65 met., and has a frontage of six columns. <A flight of steps leads 
directly into the inner pottico through a vestibule, probably covered by 
a pent roof, whoge sides are formed by the projection of the side-walls: the 
portico is in two stories, the lower being formed of a row of four Ionic 
columns supporting a wall.—Pac. Wornrers, The Chaleidiewn of the 
basilica of Pompeti (pp. 47-60). Mazois’ restoration of the chalcidicum or 
vestibule of the basilica was quite contrary to the evidence of the remaing, 
and must be totally revised. The front-wall is broken by five doors which 
open between six piers of tufa blocks, of which the two in the centre are 
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the smallest.—Orro Rossnacn, The plate by Sikenos (pp. 61-8; pl. 1). 
This, the only work by Sikanos, though known to Braun and Welcker, 
has long since been lost sight of: the drawing made for Brunn is here 
published. The plate is in the severe red-figured style. The centre is 
filled with « figure of Artemis running from left to right. The inserip- 
tion reads: =|KANO> EPOJESEN. Sikanos was an Attic artist, and his 
technique stills savors of the black-igured stvle—P. Harrwia, Nereid in 
the Vatican (pp. 69-75; pl. 1m). In the sala degli animali at the Vatican 
is the fragmentary torso of a partially draped female seated on a marine 
monster. Only the body below the waist is preserved: the drapery is 
thrown over the limbs, leaving the upper part exposed, and the fect are 
crossed: in front are remains of two amall feet, probably of Eros, The 
animal ts probably a hippocamp. ‘The base is treated in a most unuaual 
manner, a6 it represents water and waves in which are seen a polyp and 
another fish. The type of the Nereid riding a hippocamp and attended 
by Eros is well given on a coin of Bruttion (Hend, Coine and Medals, 
pl. 45, 20). The sculpture itself is not Roman but Greek, and belongs 
to the period of transition from Hellenic to Hellenistic art, perhape to a 
type created by Skopas—F. Momuses, Three inseriptions of Porruali 
(pp. 74-83). Three interesting inscriptions here published and com- 
mentated, 1, ¢., those of Annia Agrippina, of C, Aeliua Gaurus, and of the 
pantomime Pylades: the last is reproduced in the Jourwan (p. 367).—Ca, 
Hve.ses, Epigraphie miscellanies (pp. 84-92). Publication of the inserip- 
tions of L. Miniciue Natalis (see JourNax,rv, pp, 214-15), of the equestrian 
statue of Domitian, and of a gladiatorial tessera, A. LF. Im. 


EPHMEPI2 APXAIOAOIIKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCH-E0LOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1887. Nos. 2,8.—Sr. A. Kovmanoupss, 
Altice Inseription concerning a building at Delos. The inscription here pub- 
lished is cut on both sides of a slab of Pentelic marble which formed the 
lid of a Byzantine tomb near the Olympicion in Athens, The letters on 
the under side of the lid are nearly all destroyed, and the lower end of the 
stone is broken off. The inseription appears to belong to the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. The contractors are to furnish bondsmen. An archi- 
tect and a trapyrrécrow are mentioned. The officials in charge of the 
building are the vaoroo!. The building had columns and porticos, and 
may have been a stoa oratemple. The materials, which were to be brought 
from Attika, are carefully specified —Sr. A. Koumanounes, Two Boiotian 
Skyphoi (pl. 5), These vases are in Athens, The Tepresentations upon 
them are in somewhat rude relief, and resemble those of the two similar 
vases published "Eq. “Apy., 1884 (March). Upon No. 1, six scenes from 
the Iphigencia in Aulis of Euripides are represented. Each figure has its 
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inscription. KaAvra:ysjorpa is spelt without N, as in the oldest mss. of Ais- 
ehylos and Sophokles, An additional inscription reads Etpuriov ‘Icyereias. 
The vase seems to belong to “ Roman times before Christ.” No. 2 is some- 
what fragmentary. Upon it are represented three quadrigae with armed 
warriors. All are galloping toward a rough wall at the extreme left. An 
inscription designates this as ydpaf "Ayer. Further inscriptions are 
‘Obuee’s and .. MENON, perhaps Agamemnon, ‘The scene is evidently 
from the Trojan war.—Cur. Tsountas, Inseriptiona from Eretria. ‘Three 
inseriptions are published. The firet two are honorary decrees of the third 
century &.c. The third is a long list of names, probably an appendix to 
adecree. The names are grouped according to demes, of which twelve 
occur in the following forms: Bovdsafer, “Qparriot, Ioruners, Kepaeeis, Tpawy- 
xeis, Tepaets, Tapeveis, MivGovvren, Adxeter, Hapfeveis, AiyAederpeis, KoruA- 
ais. The date is probably the second century 8. ¢.—D, Puttos, Inserip- 
tions from Eleusis (continued : see "Ed "Apy., 1887, p. 1). No. 31 is an aec- 
curate publication of @. I. G., 1,392. No. 32 is, like No. 31, inscribed 
upon a simple pedestal. The Senate and the People consecrate to Demeter 
and Kore (a statue of) the épyqrjx Medeios of the Eumolpid race, son of 
Medeios, from the Peirsicus, on account of his careful service to the rod 
desses. The date is the priestessship of Kleokrateia daughter of Oino- 
philes of Aphidnai. No. $3, inseribed upon a pedestal, records that Quintus 
Auli f. Pompeius made and dedicated together with his brothers Aulus and 
Sextus (a figure of) Ala for the power of Rome and the endurance of the 
mysteries. This artist is otherwise unknown. No. 34 reads E]{S[ovAi ins 
Etiyeipos | Kpwwi lns érolnrer (of. Loewy, Ins. gr. Bildh., p. 100, Nos. 123 if, 
222 ff, 542 ff.).—O. Bessporr, Pinar from the Akropolis at Athens (pl 
6; 5 cuts). A Pinax (ef. Am. Journ, Arch., 11, p. 65) is published and dis- 
cussed, Upon it an armed warrior is represented. The colors used are 
yellow, brown, dark red, and black. The original inscription seems to 
have been MeyaxAjs xadds, but the name was erased and another, Appa 
rently TAavdrp, written over it. The upper edge of the pinnx is adorned 
with a scroll pattern, showing that it was intended to beseen. The plaque 
may have been part of some such ornament as the barriers of the throne 
of Zeus at Olympia (Paus., vir. 4). The style is that of the early part of 
the fifth century nc, The four colors used agree with the reports of an- 
cient writers about Polygnotos, and the use of the colors without shading 
may give some idea of Polygnotos’ style, his is exemplified by a short 
discussion of the paintings in the Lesche at Delphoi—B. Srars, Archaie 
Statue from the Akropolia (pl. 9). A female statue found near the Erech- 
theion in 1886 is published in colors (ef. Musées d’ Athines, pl. x; Journ. 
Hell. Stud., vim, p. 168; Am. Journ. Arch., 0, p.63). The colored plates 
give a much better idea of the beauty of this work of archaic art than can 
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be derived from photographs —F'r. SrupsiczKa, Statuettes af Athena from 
the Akropolis of Athens (pls, 7,8; 15 cuts). Four archaic bronze statu- 
ettes are published. Three of these have bases with dedications, while the 
fourth lacks both pedestal and feet. The figures all represent Athens 
Promachos, and all but one have the Aigis. They seem to belong to the 
sixth century B.c. All exhibit non-Attic traits, and the most beautiful 
among them shows marked resemblance to the Athena of the eastern pedi- 
ment of the temple at Aigina, This type of Athena probably does not, 
however, come from Aigina but from Ionia or the Ionian islands. A frag- 
ment of bronze, evidently part of the breast of a figure of Athena, is pub- 
lished. A headless marble statuette of Athena, discovered in 1864 on the 
site of the Akropolis Museum, is published and discussed (of. Arch, Zty., 
1564, p. 234; ibid., 1885, p. 213 ff; Mitth, Athen., 1881, pp. 86, 93; Ro- 
cher, Ler. d. Mythol., pp. 695, 1720; Studniczka, Beitr. cur Geach. d. gr. 
Tracht, p. 142, fig. 47). The style of the figure is that of the Peloponne- 
sian school, to which the seulptural adornment of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia must be assigned. The date is about 480 nz. c., toward the end 
of archaic art. That the clothing of the figure is Attic, is explained by 
the fact that it was to be set up in Athens, HAROLD N, FOWLER, 


JAHRBUCH D, K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Yol. III. 
1588. No. 2.—C. Ronert, The Interpretation of the Telephos-frieze from 
Pergamon (12 cuts). vi. Further scenes from the youth of Telephos are 
recognized: (1) the killing of the Aleadai; (2) the mpoflers of a corpse, 
perhaps of one of the Aleadai; (3) a scene ina sanctuary of Dionysos: 
(4) a battle-scene; (5) a youth fleeing into a ship, probably a scene from 
the battle of the Kaikos; (6) a fragment of a ship, belonging perhaps to 
the same part of the frieze; (7) the foundation of Pergamon. vit. The 
extant fragments of the frieze make a computation of its entire Jen gth pos- 
sible. It cannot have been less than 70 met. Bohn's conjectural plan of 
the great altur leaves an opening of 20 met. on the west, which reduces the 
inside length of the peribolos-wall to 62 met, Either, then, the opening 
in the wall must have been less than 20 met. (Robert suggests 2) or the 
friexe must have been continued on the outaide of the western wall, and 
perhaps on the northern and southern walls which projected toward the 
west. The arrangement of the parts of the frieze about the altar cannot 
as yet be determined with certainty, but, with the help derived from the 
existence of several corner labs, reconstruction is attempted—_—A. Frrr- 
WANGLER, Studies on Gems with Artists’ Inscriptions (pl. 8+ one cut). In- 
troductory remarks are followed by 1. Gems with Artists’ Jngeriptions in the 
Berlin Collection. 27 gems are published and discussed. These are (a) 
five cameos, and (6) twenty-two intaglios, Nine inscriptions are given in 
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facsimile, Of the gems, 14 are regarded as antique (though one has a 
modern inscription), 13 as modern.—E. Lowy, Vase of the Faina Collection 
in Orvieto (pl. 4). A red-figured vase is published, A mounted barba- 
rian archer is represented on the inner surface of the shallow vessel. The 
inscriptions are xa[ Ads], Avwos, [Ia Jwuir[tos],and AC? )jom[s], te. Duris. In 
the discussion of this vase the Theseus-kylix by Duris (Brit, Mus. Catal., 
$24) is mentioned. An Appendix by Cecu, Sure gives an accurate de- 
scription of the Theseus-vase illustrated by 17 cuts——H. HeypEMANN, 
Gerlin Antiques. 1. The so-called kanephoros from Paestum, in Berlin 
(Arch, Ztg., 1880, p, 27 if; pl. 6), was part of a lychneion or candelabrum, 
2. The torso in the Berlin museum interpreted by Overbeck (A unstmythol. 
Apollon, p, 219, fig 14) as Apollon is to be restored asa boxer oxmpayair. 
3. Upon an amphora in Berlin (Furtw., Catal, 2170; Gerhard, Auserl. 
Vasen, pl. 299) by Epiktetos two goddesses are represented. This is an 
abbreviation of the seene of the Judgment of Paris. A list of similar 
abbreviations is given, 4, The gem Tolken, Gemmensemml., 1. 80 (= Wine- 
kelmann, Deser, Stowh., 11, 201) is interpreted as Iphigencia. Télken, m7. 
70 (= Winckelmann, t. 1769) is not Herakles, but a Seilenos. Télken, 
m1, 42 (— Winckelmann, 1. 8) represents a youth preparing to spring 
into the water—C. BeLcer, The wound of the Dying Gaul. The writer 
maintains his previous opinion (Arch. #ig., 1882, p. 328 £), that the dying 
Gaul has been wounded by the enemy, against Professor Overbeck (Renun- 
tiationsprogr. d. phil. Fakultat, Leipzig, 1887; Archiol. Miscellen, rv, p. 
20-29), who thinks his wound is selfinflicted.—BisuioaraPnr. 
HAROLD NH. FOWLER. 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. VIII. No.1. April, 1887, 
—A.5.Murnay, A Rhyton in form of a Sphine (pp.1—5; pls.uxxn,Lex11). 
This rhyton, found at Capua in 1872 gnd described in the Bulletline of that 
year, is now in the British Museum, The subject of the yase has been 
called “ Triton, Nike, and other figures.” The figure named Triton, which 
ends in a serpent’s tail (not that of a fish), must be Kekrops. The inei- 
dent represente Kekrops, his three daughters, and Erichthonios, soon after 
Pandrosos has opened the basket in which the boy lay. The scene well 
illustrates Eur. Jon, 1163. The vase-painter and Euripides seem to have 
taken s common inspiration from some unknown work of art at Athens, 
The author makes some interesting remarks as to the relation of the Jon 
(especially vy. 184 ff, 206) to senlptured subjects at Delphoi. This rhyton 
was evidently imported from Athens, and its date is about 440 n.o—F, 
Imnoor-Biumer and P.Ganpyer, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
iT (pp. 6-63; pls, uxxrv-vurr), This valuable commentary is here com- 
pleted. It covers Paus., rx, x. 1-38; viz., Boiotia, Phokis, and Athens, 
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with a supplement containing coins of Peloponnesos omitted in Parts 1 
and m. Coins are described and figured illustrating works of art and 
mythological types, many of which are mentioned by Pauz., in Plataia, 
Thebes, Tanagra, Haliartos, Thespiai, Koroneia, Phokis, Delphoi, Elateia, 

Antikyra, Athens, Eleusis, Oropos, Salamis; in the supplement, Megara, 
Pagani, Korinth, Tenea, Sikyon, Phlious, Kleonai, Nemea, Argos, Epi- 
dauros, Aigina, Trowen, Hermione, Lerna and Nauplia, Lakedaimon, 
Gytheion, Kolonides, Asine, Pylos, Patrai. A triple index follows, of 
artists, cities, and eubjecta—W. BR. Patos, Ercavationa in Caria (pp. 64— 
82; figs. 1-29). Mr. Newton had visited Assarlik, and identified it with 
Syangela (Souagela), the ancient Karian city. This article describes four 
tombe found near this city: the tombs are tumuli, and are surrounded by 
a circolar wall; at the centre is the sepulchral chamber closed at the top 
by large stones; two burial enclosures are rectangular, Several other tombs 
were visited, near Mandrais, one of which is very remarkable; in general * 
plan it resembles the Assarlik tombs, but is much more elaborate: proba- 
bly it is the tomb of one of the Kurian princes mentioned in the Attic tri- 
bute-lista. In these ancient Agearlik tombe were found articles of bronze, 
gold, iron (fibulae, knives, a ring), and pottery (bowls, amphorae, a Bigel- 
kanne, a kylix, ete.). The pottery and the terracotta sarcophagi are cov- 
ered with elaborate geometrical designs. There is no trace of any other 
design ; ; the fibulae are all of one pattern; the weapons are exclusively of 
iron; the bodies in all cases had been burnt. ‘These facts are of great 
importance for the light they throw on the civilization of the Leleges ; and 
the fact that the geometric system of decoration prevailed in this very 
elaborate stage, among these people, is of great significance in the present 
stuge of conjecture concerning early Greek pottery. The author contro- 
verts the identification of Assarlik with Souagela, and that of Chifoot Kale 
with Termera; Souagela was probably at Tchoukcheler. An inseription 
found in situ at this place contains the letters TITPEO: Pigres is men- 
tioned in the Attic tribute-lists as despot of Soungela. If this identification 
be correct, Asarlik must be Termera.—E, L. Hicks, fasos (pp. 83-118). A 
eketch of the history and antiquities of Insos (not Inssoe), from literary and 
epigraphical sources, down to the Christian era. The famous Insian de- 
eree of the third or fourth century 8, c. (Houssouillier, Bullet. d. Corr. 
Hiallén., 1884, pp. 218 ff.) which gives a picture of Greek life, vivid as an 
instantaneous photograph, true of each century of Greek freedom and of 
many towns, is restored more fully than hitherto, and discussed in detail. 
In particular, the means resorted to by the Greeks for securing attendance 
at the ekklesia (tines, chalking, fees, raising of cypeiov, water-clock, ete.) 
are described, with authorities. The article abounds in acute obeerva- 
tions.—E, A. Ganower, Two Nauweratile Vases (pp. 119-21; pl. nxxrx). 
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The special name “ Naucratite” has been given to a class of vases from 
Naukratis, covered with a whitish glaze and having a polychrome deco- 
ration outside; black inside with lotos patterns in red and white. One of 
these vases represents this type, and the other, another local style. Vases 
of the class known as “ Naucratite” are almost always of the typical krater 
shape; four colors are used in the polychrome decoration ; incised lines are 
never found on the finer specimens, but the outlines are drawn with a 
brush. The finest styles of pottery from Naukratis have not yet been 
published —W. Lear, Trial Scene in Iliad XVIIL 497-08 (pp. 122-32), 
There are two scenes here: the dispute in the market-place, amid the 
clamorous people, one litigant claiming that he has paid the penalty for 
the man slain, his adversary refusing to accept any payment (48 dralvero 
poder déofa.), both wishing to refer the matter to an forwp; and, second, 
the scene in court where the yépowres are judges. The three atages by 
~ Which criminal lawregulating blood-guiltiness arose were: first, blood-feud; 
second, the penalty of exile (Hom., J/., xxrv. 480: rx, 652-6); and, third, 
the payment of blood-price by the offender, This scene represents a period 
of transition, between the second and third stages. The man-slayer claims 
expintion by a payment; the next of kin refuses to aecept the payment of 
money, and demands the penalty of exile. The matter thus becomes one 
of public character; the ierap before whom the disputants take issue, who 
is competent to act in private cases, refers this, a public matter, to the 
yporres, who decide it with all the formality of a political debate. The 
archaic procedure known to Roman law as legis actio sacramenti, “9 
dramatization of the origin of justice,” is, according to Sir H. Maine, a 
parallel case; the praetor, casually present, to whom the disputants appeal 
as arbiter, represents the formp: but Sir H. Maine misses an important 
point when he speaks of the council of yépovres as merely standing for the 
iorwp. ‘The case in the Ifiad is not a private one: the zeal with which 
the people take it up make it one of public moment; hence the lrrwp must 
call the council to his aid. The legis actio sacramenti illustrates another 
point: the two talents of gold (508) have been identified by Sir H. Maine 
with the sacramentwm—they are far too small a sum to represent the price 
of the slain man—a deposit by the litigants, under the form of a wager, 
which was taken by the courts as remuneration for trouble and loss of 
time. It is, however, impossible to decide, from the uncertainty of the 
meaning of dixqv elev (either " to pronounce « judgment,” or “ to plead 
a cause”), whether this sum should go to the councillor whose judgment 
contributed most to the final decision, or, as an actual wager, not to the 
court, but to the successful litigant. The procedure in this case, the im- 
portance of which consists in the actual appointment of an forwp and in 
the reference by him to the council of state, seems to have been a regular 
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part of early Greek criminal action, as is seen by a comparison with the 
EHumenides, the jurisprudence of which supplements that of the Homeric 
scene in a remarkable way. Here the torrwp, praetor, chief of state, is 
Athena; the airiag rédos (Hum., 434) is Attic for the Epic reipap; Athena 
refers the case to the people, gathered on the hill of Ares, as the yepovet in 
the “ holy circle”; wearkrew (620) is used in identical senses; the judges 
in both scenes rise to give sentence in turn. This close parallelism shows 
that these two trials represent one form of procedure, the oldest in chro- 
nology, though not in evolution, known to us in the history of European 
law. The Icelandic story of Burnt Njal, with its almost identical proce- - 
dure, confirms this explanation—W. Rinaeway, The Homeric Talent: 
ia Origin, Vales, and Affinities (pp. 153-58). In the Homeric Poems 
are two sytems of denominating value: that by the ox (or cow) and that 
by the talent. The talent, which is always of gold, is the younger, and 
merely represents the older ox-unit, and is not independent of it, as main- 
tained by Hultech, and others. Values thus may be expressed indiffer- 
ently in oxen or in talents, the older name prevailing, after the fashion of 
pecwna in Latin. This view the author sustame by several arguments, 
based on Pollux rx. 60, Herod. v1. 97, and an anonymous Alexandrine 
metrological writer (Mel. Seript. Metroflog., ed. Hultech, 1, p. 301): he m-. 
fers accordingly that at Delos the Bovs—2 Attic gold drachms—1 daric— 
1 td Aorrow—1 light shekel— 150 gra, ‘These equations represent the earliest 
Hellenic traditions. This identification of the ox and the Homeric talent 
is of importance: it explains the ox-type of the coins of Euboia; it ex- 
plains the proverb Bois éri yAucoy; it clears up several dark places in 
Homer, furnishing a common measure for values of prizes, gifts, ete. By 
taking the ox as the primitive unit, a simpler account of the genesis of the 
Greek and oriental standards of value may be gained. Here the author 
breaks wholly with current opinion on these subjects: he aims to show that 
the Hellenes, before they came in contact with the Phoenicians or Lydians, 
had a unit of their own based on the ox: in the “ Euboeic” standard the 
unit of 135 gra. is practically identical with the Homeric ox-unit. The 
Aiginetan standard of 194 grs. (originally over 200 grs.) is derived from 
the same unit, as follows: in early times in Greece, gold seems to have 
stood in value to silver as 15:1; henee, an amount of silver equivalent to 
one gold unit gives us the following: 155 X 15= 2025 gr, of silver—10 
silver staters of 202.5 prs. each. This gold ox-mint was derived from 
India: the Airanya-pindas (Aigv. vi. 47, 25-4; 488, 23-4), “ gold-nogget,” 
is the firet gold unit, borrowed by the Shemites and Greeks, and called by 
them, reapectively, skekel and stater: the mand, meaning a certain num- 
ber of these units, probably also came from India. There was a general 
uniformity in the value of the ox and its metallic representatives, and thia 
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explains the close agreement between standards of various regions (Egyp- 
tian ring-money, Hebrew ring-money (7), Babylonian light gold shekel, 
Lydian gold stater, Persian gold daric, Euboic-Attic silver, Aiginetic gold 
unit (?), Carthaginian standard,—ranging between 127 grs, and 135 gra.). 
An instructive illustration of the evolution of the monetary system from 
4 primitive ox-unit may be seen in Ireland (eumAal, in the Brehon laws, 
properly meaning “ a female slave,” commonly expresses the value of three 
Sows: compare the slave-woman offered as a prize by Achilleus, valued at 
four cows). The author criticises current theories, especially us to the 
Babylonian cexagesimal system, and proposes his own views with diffi- 
dence. This notable and revolutionary article must attract attention — 
E. A. Garpser, Recently Discovered Archaic Statues (pp. 159-03). The 
archaic statues and inseriptions recently discovered on the akropolis of 
Athens have made important additions to our meagre knowledge of the 
history of the early Attic school of sculpture. In names we are richer: 
the period of Antenor is dated by an inscription; Euenor, Eleutheros, 
Philon, Thebades were busy during the same period. Though we possess 
neither work nor copy traceable to Kalamis, yet we can now form some 
conception of the style of this famous and representative master, The 
statues which form the subject of this paper were found carefully buried 
northwest of the Erechtheion: they had been knocked down and broken 
by the Persians, and were buried when the north wall of the Akropolis 
was building. The lower limit of their date is thus 480 8, c. : the inseripe 
tions found with them full, by their forms, into the period 525-500 p, o, 
Except two, all the statues are distinctly Attic, though they bear a gen- 
eral resemblance to other types: they may be grouped into three periods 
—the archaic, the transitional, and the early fine Attic. Into the first 
group fall four examples of the common type Atticised, in which there is 
a téndency to delicacy with some Attic brightness: also four examples of 
a distinctly Attic type, in which the Attic characteristics of greater atten- 
tion to general impression, especially of the face, are evident; the archaic 
smile is preserved but it is no longer a meaningless grimace, Of the tran- 
sitional Attic there are three or four examples, in which drapery is treated 
with great elaborateness and skill, and the hair is mans ped with greater 
freedom. Of the early fine Attic only one example has been found, but 
this is a beautiful work: the advance ia apparent, especially in the face 
with its idealized smile (weuvdy wai Achnfdg patioua), and half-melancholy 
expression ; this marble strikingly resembles the Aristion stele in some of 
ite features. Though hardly from the hand of Kalamis, it must be a good 
type of his style. The author also treats in detail the following questions 
raised by the statues, viz., the use of insertions, drapery, color, and sub- 
jects represented. Color is never applied in mass to a broad flat surface, 
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and thus never obscures the modelling or hides the texture of the marble: 
the colors most used are dark green, and dark purple; red and blue are 
also found; the hair is of s uniform reddish-brown color; the common 
designs are meander and palmetto. As to the subjects represented, it is 
at present impossible to come to a decision. They cannot be statues of 
Athena. The type is common, and seems to have originated in primitive 
representations of the great female goddess frequently spoken of as the 
Inter Greek Aphrodite. The type was often transferred from the god- 
dess to her worshippers, who thus dedicated to her their own images; hence, 
priestesses and worshippers, as well as goddesses, were represented and 
dedicated ; of course the statues were not portraits, but were variations on 
the original type. In conclusion, the author discusses the head found at 
Ptoos (full. de Corr. Hellén., 1886, pl. v), in which he recognizes the 
technique of odvpjAare; he also briefly treats of the development of the 
two distinet types of facial expression in archaic sculpture, designated the 
“stolid,” and the “smiling”: the former (Apollon of Orchomenos, ete.) 
is essentially realistic; the latter aims to avoid lifelessness by adding a 
pleasing expression (Hera of Olympia, Nike (of Archermos?), Apollon of 
Tenea), which in the earlier examples becomes a grimace. The former 
type, vastly improved, becomes the type of the schools independent of 
Attic influence (Pythagoras of Paros, the Argive school, ete.)., The latter 
type in its more refined forms appears in the Aigenctan and Attic schools; 
the success of Attic artists led to the extension of this type, which, how- 
ever, frequently appears in unsuccessful imitations, These propositions 
are developed by the author in a review of many examples, including the 
“Apollon” statues.—J. E. Bury, The Lombards and Venetians in Eudboia, 
1303-1340 (pp. 194-213, to be continued). The history of these years is 
treated in detail, comprising among others the following topics: Disputes 
between Lombards and Venetians, the Infant Ferdinand and Ramon Man- 
taner at Negroponte, battle of Kephisos (March 13, 1311), schemes of 
Bonifacio da Verona, Venice and the Triarchs at war with the Catalans, 
Pietro dalle Carceri, and the increase of Venetian influence in Euboia. 
The history of the Venetians in Euboin is a good example of the manner 
in which the efficient protector becomes the ruler. It was the three wars, 
(1) with the Greeks, (2) with the Catalans, (3) with the Catalans and 
Turks, that contributed more than anything to secure the Venetian su- 
premacy in Negroponte. The other side of the same fact is the declining 
power of the Lombards; Pietro dalle Carceri was leas powerful than Boni- 
facio, and Bonifacio was less powerful than Guglielmo da Verona. —E. A. 
Garpxer, An Inscription from Boeae (pp. 214,215). An inseription of 
16 lines, in elegiac verse, of Roman times, from Boene, the modern Ned- 
polis, in Laconia: it is to the memory of ‘Apéoxovea (Blandina), and 
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celebrates the maiden's manifold virtue.—A. H. Serra, Notes on a Tour 
in Asia Minor (pp. 216-67; with map). This tour was made in 1884 
with Professor Ramsay in the upper valleys of the Maiandros, of Karasu 
(Morsynos), and of Gerenis Tchai (Indos) ; in the valleys of Gebren Tchai, 
and of the Istanoz Tchai; and in the district west of the lake of Buldur: i. fy 

in the border-lands of Karia, Phrygia, and Peisidia. A map is furnished, 
based on original observations, together with tables of places visited and 
identified. Topographical notes follow, with copies of inscriptions (59), 
either copied for the first time or corrected. The inscriptions are mainly 
of Roman and early-Christian times, and are miscellaneous in character 
(honorary, sepulchral, dedicatory, efe.). The reliefs representing the Geos 
egtev at Telfeny are described, and a long inseription from Hei-ja, near 
Telieny, hitherto transcribed only in part, is given in full: it contains o 
list of subscribers, for some public purpose, with their respective contribu- 
tions. No. 60 contains a series of year powdoriyo (ef. C.J. G., 4010 
add.). No, 38 was probably on a Christian altar dedicated to Constan- 
tine and Helena. The new proper name “Evos occurs several times; in 
No. 16 (apparently of a. p. 199) dpodvAaé occurs, a new word,—J. 
E. Hareton, Vase representing the Judgment of Paris (note, p. 268). 
This vase (published in J. H_8., vol. v1, 2), the provenance of which was 
supposed tq, be unknown, came from Camucie in Italy—Superement. F. 
C. Pexrose, Excavations in Greeee, I886—87 (pp. 269-77 ; figs. 1—4).— 
E. A. Ganpyerr, Seu/pture and Epigraphy, 1886-1887 (pp. 278-85).— 
Notices of Books (pp. 286-316). (4) Art and Manufacture. Prrere, 
Naukratis (P. G[ardner].); 8. Rermsacn, Conseils aux Voyageurs archéo- 
logues (W. W[ayte].); FurrwaxGuer, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung 
(Berlin); Kier, Die griech. Vasen mit Meistersignaturen; Kiet, Bu- 
phronios; Wusrer, Die jingeren attiachen Vosen; Moncestuat, Der 
Zusammenhang der Bilder auf griech. Vasen; Scuxempen, Der Troiache 
Sagenkreis in der alteaten griech. Kunst; Vocen, Seenen Euripideweher 
Tragédien in griech. Vasengemilden (J. E. H[arrison].). (8) Inserip- 
tions. Miasrernays, Grammatik der attisehen Inachriften (FE. Li. H[icks].); 
Co.irz, Sammlung der griech. Dialekt-inachriften, Bd. 1 (E. 8. Rf oberts}.); 
Lowy, Inechrijien der griech, Bildhauer; Rersacn, Traité d' Epigraphie 
greeque (E. A. G[ardner].); Laryscuev, Inseriptiones Tyrae, Olbiae, 
Chersonesi Tawricae, ee, (W. W[ayte].). (C) History and Antiquities. 
Busou, Griech. Geschichte, Theil1; ALLevNx-Auport, translation of 
Duneker's History of Greece, vols. 1,11; Houm, Griechische Geschichte (A. 
G[oodwin].); Heap, Historia Numorum (P. Gfardner].); Benocn, Die 
Bevilkerung der griechiach-rimischen Welt (H. B. S[mith].). 

No.2. October, 1857.—A. 5. Murray, Tico Vases from Cyprua, (pp. 
$17-23; pls. LXxXxt, Lxxxir). Distinct evidence of the influence of the 
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outside Greeks upon pottery in Kypros was brought to light for the first 
time by the excavations at Poli-tise-Chryzokhou (ancient Marion) in 1886, 
Among the antiquities there found are the two vases here published. The 
former an alabastos, covered with a creamy slip, representa in fine black 
lines two female figures on either side of a crane. The vase is signed 
Pasiades (not Iasiades, as Klein gives it): this artist, then, must belong 
to the school represented by the names Psiax, Panphaios, Epiktetos and 
Kachrylion. The second vase is a red-figured Athenian aryballic lek ythoa, 
with accessories in white (Athena and the Sphinx) and gilt. The figures, 
identified by inscriptions, are Oidipous, slaying the prostrate phinx, with 
Athena, Apollon, Kastor, Polydeukes, and Aineas, as interested observers: 
the last three are conventionally added, ns of beings who were familiar to 
the Greeks for the help they rendered in time of need. The position of the 
figures confirms Jahn’s view, that Oidipous despatehed the Sphinx only 
after she had thrown herself down. The date of this vase cannot be far 
from 370 mn. c—A. Micnaruis, The Cnidian Aphrodite of Prazxiteles (pp. 
s24—55; pl. uxxx, figs. 1-3). The plate represents two views of a cast, 
made for the S. Kensington Museum, of the statue of Aphrodite, near the 
large staircase in the Sala « croce greea of the Vatican Museum: the statue 
was temporarily divested of its tin drapery for the purposes of the cast. 
The restorer of this statue has erred in unduly lengthening the legs, thus 
making a small pedestal necessary for the hydria. This statue cannot 
have been the same as that famous one which, from the time of Julius IL 
until the close of the last century, adorned the Cortile delle statue in the 
Vatican Belvedere: the latter is now in the maguzines. After passing 
in review the various Vatican statues of Aphrodite, the author gives a 
eritical catalogue of the repetitions of the Knidian Aphrodite: it includes 
§ full-size or colossal statues; 16 torsos and other fragments, either un- 
restored or made up into statues; 10 statuettes and other small copies; 
12 minor variations of the type (intaglio, marble, and terracotta). This 
long list shows the popularity of this type in the ancient world, which is 
equalled only by those of the more modern, i. ¢., Hellenistic character, as 
the Capitoline Medici type, the goddess arranging her sandal, the crouch- 
ing Aphrodite, The close agreement of the well-known imperial coins of 
Knidos with this type shows that it goes back to the masterpiece of Praxi- 
teles. In the original the goddess rested on the right leg, her right side 
and leg forming a Praxiteleian curve; the left knee is slightly bent for- 
ward, and the left foot touches the ground only with its toes: the upper 
part of the body shows a slight inclination forward, less than that in the 
Cupitoline type; the abdomen is shielded by the right hand. The left 
side, being nearly perpendicular, requires some supplementary object; this 
requirement is served by the drapery, which also serves as a material sup- 
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port, and thus replaces the trunk of a tree, or a similar support, in the 
Olympian Hermes and in the Sauroktonos; the left shoulder is rnised a little 
above the level of the right; an armlet, slightly ornamented, seems to go 
back to the original. The forms of the body are full and rounded (Luc., 
Amor., 14); the original can hardly have been larger than life. There are 
two points on which the copies do not generally agree, viz., the drapery 
and vase, and the position of the head. The author holds that the goddess 
is lnying aside her drapery, not putting it on; the drapery was probably 
a large rich mass, held with the left hand not far from the waist, and the 
vase was probably a hydria. This goddess is thus not a counterpart of 
Aphrodite Anadyomene, returning to the sea (Murray), but, represented 
as in a genre-scene (thoroughly characteristic of Praxiteles), she ia pre- 
paring for her bath. The head was turned slightly to the left (not in 
profile, as in the coins), a pose characteristic of Praxiteles, who likes to 
represent frees in three-quarters view. ‘The wavy hair was simply parted 
and turned back; twice encircled by a simple fillet, it was gathered into 
a small knot behind. The best replica of the face ond neck isa small head 
found Jan., 1881, in the Leonidaion at Olympia (Mrs. Mitchell, Hist. of 
Ane, Seulp., p. 452; Baumeister, Denkm., 1, p, 1087). The engravings 
give this head a wrong pose: the plane of the face should be nearly vertical, 
not inclined backward. In this replica, the charm of the eyes, the grace 
of the mouth and chin, and the beautiful junction of neck and head, recall 
remarkably the art of Praxiteles, Imagine the whole figure executed in an 
equally refined but less sketchy style, and we have a éafSaApa xaucror, 
which though hardly an otpariaAdpodiry is still the most perfect outeome 
of an artistic tendency, which prevails in Praxiteles, to transport the gods 
into the reach of human feelings, while they still retain intact the ideal spirit 
of divinity, and are far removed from the vulgarity of mere earthly instincts, 
—D.G. Hocantn, Inscriptions from Salonica (pp. 356-75), Twenty-seven 
inscriptions chiefly of Roman and Christian times, and, except the first 
three, sepulchral in nature. In Salonika itself Hellenic remains are few, 
probably because two or three towns are here built, one on top of an- 
other. Inscription No.1 is part of an imperial letter to the Thesealonians + 
No. 2 is a dedication by the city to the Emperor Claudius; No. 3 is a 
public document of the time of Antoninus Pius, relating to certain ei7ya- 
No.9 is in elegine distichs. With several of the inscriptions were sepulchral 
reliefs of a low order of art. No. 28 supplements and corrects (I. G., 1988, 
—D. G. Hocartn, Apollo Lermenua (pp. 376-400). In May, 1887, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, Mr. H. A. Brown and the author discovered near Badinlar, 
three hours north of Demirdjikeui, in the Tchal district important. ruins 
with many inscriptions. The site of the temple of Apollon Lairmenos 
was discovered and identified by an inscription of 209 a.p. Thirty-eight 
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inscriptions found here or in the vicinity are published: Nos. 12-20, of 
most barbarous orthography, represent the god as a malignant divinity, 
punishing offenders (iepod, iepa’) for violation of certain points of religious 
observance. The inscriptions add much to our knowledge of this cult of 
Apollon, who with Leto, the Mother, divided the religious supremacy in 
this portion of the Maiandros valley. The central shrine was found, once 
replete with inscribed tablets, emancipatory, votive, and honorific, situated 
on a consecrated yepior, and surrounded by a «wyy lying within the pale 
which none might enter without purification. The service of the temple 
was performed by members of hieratic families, normally resident in the 
neighborhood, but performing their duties in courses, and separated, dur- 
ing such periods, from their ordinary avocations and family relations. In 

atonement for offences against ceremonial law, the offender makes public 
confesssion, and erects a votive tablet recording the same. The character 
of the worship seems to have been orgiastic, and sensual. The whole set of. 
inscriptions form # curious memorial of the religious life of this pastoral dis- 
trict in the period immediately preceding the general spread of Christinnity 
through Phrygia by the labors of St. Abercius. Among the inseriptions 
gathered from outlying villages, No, 21 is noteworthy as containing a law 
regulating vineyards, passed in the interest of the deowéra: ri duweAur. 
The number of dated inscriptions deserves note: No. 1 is dated 209 a. p.; 

No. 23,187 4. p.; No. 27,151 a. p.; No. 28, connected with a @uctacrjpear 
set wp in the episcopate of Kyriakos, is dated 667.4.p. Two inscriptions 

copied by Professor Ramsay are added, with his account of them. One 
of these furnishes the names of two new villages, and, for a third, the correct 
spelling, Salouda (instead of Salsalouda).—E. L. Hicks, A Thasian Deeree 
(pp. 401-8). This fragment was found by Mr. J. T. Bent in 1886: it 
contains 23 lines, and the letters are engraved orogédv. Tt consists of 
a part of a decree passed by the oligarchs at Thasos in 411 8. ¢. (Thuk., 
vitt. 64), and provides that the honors and privileges granted by the pre- 
ceding government shall be cancelled; rewards are voted the slaves (?) 
who had assisted in the revolution; outlawed members are to be ipso faeto 
restored to civic rights upon their return to Thasos; rich men are invited 

to contribute money to the needs of the State; the present decree to be a 
fundamental law of the constitution, to be inscribed, both in original and 

in duplicates; every member of the demos as constituted by the oligarchs 
(Sowds;) shall take the oath; a two-fold date, the names of one Athenian 

and of three Thasian archons follow. On mere palaeographical grounds 
one would be inclined to place the inscription later than 411 gp. c.: the 
fact probably is, however, that Ionic palaeography underwent little or no 
change in the fifth and fourth centuries. The dialect is consistently Ionic: 

noteworthy, as an index of date, is O for the genuine dypthong OY in 
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TOTO =rotro: éws is spelled efws, which shows the Ionic tendency to in- 
troduce an (ofa after epsilon (ef. pefovrns, ete.) —E. L. Hicks and J.T. Best, 
Inscriptions from Thasos (pp. 409-38). Forty-four inscriptions copied by 
Mr. Bent in 1886, No. 1 contains merely the names of three archons, 
five roldzapyo (perhaps equivalent to erparyyor), one iepoxqpué and three 
dwoAdyo (financial officials). The inscriptions are dedicatory, honorific, 
and sepulchral, and range in date from 200 8. c. to Christian times. At 
the theatre many seats are roughly inscribed, some of which bear single 
large letters (A, 2, =, 11).. Mr. Bent adds a note on the three buildings 
excavated by himself at ‘Thasos, viz. the temple at Alki, the theatre, and 
the Roman arch—J. E. Hanrntsos, Itys and Aedon: a Panaitios Cyliz 
(pp. 483-45 ; figs. 1,2). This kylix, now in Munich, is notable, both as 
presenting a unique form of a familiar myth—the slaying of Itys—and as 
being inscribed by the love-name Panaitios. It was first diseussed by 
Helbig in the Budlettine for 1878, p. 204. The writer claims that not 
Prokne, but Aedon, the original nightingale, is represented, and that the 
Vvase-painter thus presents the Homeric and not the Attic form of the myth 
which is seen in a Paris kylix. A woman holding a sword in her right 
hand is about to plunge it into the neck of the naked Itys, who lies supine 
upon a couch: |TV> is clearly read, and AIEAONA\I must be intended 
for # aisovam, an assumed form parallel to dyduv, The story is given in 
fallin Hom., Od. xrx. 518ff.; ef. the Schol. and Eustathios. Are we to con- 
nect this vase with Duris or with Euphronios, with both of whom the name 
Panaitios is associated? Probably with the latter and in his later manner; 
of. the similar poses in his Proilos vase—W. R. Parow, Vases from Calymnos 
and Carpathos (pp. 446-00; pl. txxxim, figs. 1,2). These vases, though 
later than most from Ialysos, are not Inter than many of the fragments from 
Mykenai and Tiryns, and certainly are not archaistic; their importance 
lies in the locality of their discovery, rather than in the addition which 
they furnish to our knowledge of the Mykennian style. The Mykenaian 
style is older than the geometric, but the ethnological connections are 
not yet clear. Diimmler and Studniezka give reasons for regarding the 
geometric style as proto-Hellenic, and the Mykenaian ns foreign or pre- 
Hellenic: they both follow Kahler in assigning a Karian origin to the 
Mykenaian civilization, The author, looking at the question from the 
point of view of the palacéthnologist, unencumbered by literary tradition, 
maintains that the Mykenaian style of pottery had its origin in some family 
of the people whose remains we find in Hissarlik, in Kypros, and in the 
Kyklades, at a time when these people were in connection with Egypt and 
the East; perhaps Krete, rather than the Kyklades, or Kypros, was a 
centre of production. With the geometric vases at Mykenai we have an 
absolute break in the traditions; in the “ Mykenaian” tombs the weapons 
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are of bronze, and burial is practised; with the geometric vases are 
associated fibulae, iron weapons, and incineration. Every thing seems 
to point to the conclusion that the geometric style was Greek, introduced 
by Greek conquerors. Hence the Mykenaian style cannot have been 
Greek. With the geometric style begins the organic development of 
Greek pottery. There is also an Asiatic geometric style, distinguished 
from that of the Greeks by the use of larger concentric circles and of 
white, the Greek being marked by the use of small circles and tangents. 
The existence in Greece and Asia Minor (Karis) of allied geometric styles, 
combined with fibulae and incineration, will, if confirmed, point to a com- 
mon origin of their J ma but on this point the evidence is not yet 
in. Wherever we seek for the birth of the Mykenaian civilization, there 
is no evidence that points to Karia for it, and the story of the Karian 
occupation of the islunds lacks trustworthiness.—W. M. Ramsay, The 
Cities and Biahopriea of Phrygia, Part ut (pp. 461-519; map), This study, 
with Part 1, enumerates every Phrygian polis, i. ¢., district which had a 
self-centred municipal existence, with many villages and towns belonging 
to the woAes. The principles on which the survey was made are stated in 
full. Besides identifying over eighty cities, the author fully discusses the 
Byzantine division of Phrygia into two provinces, and the Phrygian pen- 
tapolis. Several inscriptions are published, and numerous observations 
on many topics are made. The nature of the article makes a summary 
of its contents imposible—Notices of Booxs (pp. 520-40). (4) Art 
and Manufacture. Porrrer and Retsacn, La Nécropole de Myrina (W. 
Wlayte]); Zannont, Gli Seavi della Conte di Bologna, and Bruny, 
Veber diz Awagrabungen der Certosa von Bologna zugleich ale For 

der Problemen in der Geschichte der Vasenmaleret (J. E, Hfarrison]) ; 
Furrwaso.er and ‘Liscuckn, Mykenische Vasen (C. S[mith]); Hieyvne- 
MANN, Jason tn Kolchia, Eiftes Hallisehes Winckelmanneprogramm (J. E. 
H[urrison]); Roserr, Archdologische Marchen, and Ur.icus, Uber grie- 
chische Kunstechriftstellor (BE. A. G[ardner]); Rontxson, Deseriptive Cota- 
logue of the Caats from Greek and Roman Seulpture: Boston Musewn of Fine 
Arts (W.M. Rfameay]); De Roxcuaun, Au Parthinon, and Cociiexoy, 
Phidias (W. C.F. A{nderson]). (8) Inscriptions. Kircanorr, Studien 
sur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, fourth ed. (E. A. G[ardner]); 
Rogers, Jutroduction lo Greek Epigraphy, Pert I. (C.'T. Newton]. 
(C) History and Antiquities, Sroupxtczka, Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
aligriechischen Tracht (E, A. G[ardner]); Hevea, Das Homeriache Epos 
aus den Denkmalern erlautert, second edition (W. L{eaf]); P. GARDNER, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coina of Peloponnesua (W. W[ayte]); Havexrretp 
and Jorpas, Topographical Model of Syracuse (P. G[ardner]).—invex to 
vols, —-vint, edited by A. H. Smith (matters grouped according to Aakers, 
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subjects, classical authors, and inaeriptions) followed by rulea of the Hel- 
lente Society, lists of officers, members, and subscribers, efe.: minutes of 
the meetings of Oct. 21, 1886; Feb. 24, April 21, June 23, 1887; treas- 
urer’s report. J. HW. WRIGHT. 


MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAEOLOGISCHEN IN- 
STITUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Yol. XII. No. 8.—A. Conze, 
Tevthrania (ple. rv, Vv; 4 euta). The site of the ancient town, as was be 
lieved by Karl Humann, is probably upon a hill which rises from the 
valley of the Kaikos to the right of the river's course about half-way be- 
tween Pergamon and the sea (Strabo, x1. 615; xt. 571), at whose foot 
lies the modern village of Kiilerga, Conze’s investigations of ancient re- 
mains there were made in November 1886, The general line of the ancient 
pre-Roman ascent can be made out, and a part of its retaining-wall with 
some pavement was found. On the highest peak of the hill, too, are traces 
of a fortified settlement of early date. Remains at the base of the hill in 
different directions show that there was also « settlement here in Roman 
times. All this corresponds with what is known of Teuthranin from other 
sources.—W., Rece., Abdera, The exact site of the town of Abdera, 
which has heretofore been uncertain, is shown clearly to have been upon 
Cape Bulustra which lies nearly midway between the present mouth 
of the Nestos and Lake Bistonis, now called Buru-Gol—J. H. Morpr- 
MANN, Jnacriptions from Bithynia. These number fourteen in all. The 
first four from Nikomedia record restorations of private burial-places, and 
the will of the owners in regard to them, Nos, 7 and 8 are deerees from 
Prusias ad Hypium: the former contains the new epithets 'OAvjemos and 
Sypocmerys ; the latter is interesting as recording the coming of Caracalla 
and also of his futher Septimius Severus to Prusias. No. 9, also from 
Prusias, is a dedicatory inscription; Nos. 10 and 11 are epitaphs from 
Claudiopolis. No, 12, from Diidzsche, is a dedicatory inscription, and No. 
16, from Amassra, records the erection of an altar by the dvAj Aquyrplas. 
No. 14 is an epitaph from Biledjik with some noteworthy proper names, — 
Konkan Wensicke, Pousanias and the Ancient Temple of Athena. The 
passages from Paueanias, especially that relating to Athena Ergané, are 
discussed, and Dirpfeld’s attempted interpretations (Mittheilungen, x1, 
p- 021f) confuted.—W. Dorrrein, The Ancient Temple of Athena on the 
Akropolis. This is the author's third article upon this temple, and the 
reply to the objections raised by Eugen Petersen, Mittheilungen, XI, p. 
G24. It is sought, first, to identify the Parthenon with 4 vedis 7s "AGpeas 
ris MoAsos of the inscriptions, which is to be distinguished from 6 dpyaios 
yews vr. A.r. 0. Further, this latter is not the Erechtheion but the Ancient 
Templa.of Athena ; a view which was set forth in the second essay and is 
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here supported by additional reasons. The conclusion is accordingly reached, 
that the chief centre of the worship of Athena Polias on the Akropolis 
before the Persian Wars was the newly discovered temple; after that time 
it was the Parthenon. Previous to the Persian Wars, there was but this 
one temple on the Akropolis, and near it “within the lepéy of Athena” 
was a small temple dedicated to Erechtheus (Poseidon). The history of 
The Ancient Temple of Athena is then given at length, and a few replies 
to Petersen’s objections are made. Noteworthy is Darpfeld’s change of 
view in regard to the difficulty of the Porch of the Maidens being hidden 
by the ancient temple. He now believes that, when the Erechtheion was 
planned, it was intended that the ancient temple should be removed, but 
that, like the “best laid plans o’ mice and men,” this intention came to 
naught. The object in building the Erechtheion was to have a temple fit 
to compare with the Parthenon, which should be the home both for the 
ancient ¢éarer of Athena and for the cult of Erechtheus. Along with the 
favor, other objects of interest were transferred from the ancient temple 
to the Erechtheion. Dérpfeld does not think that Wernicke’s article just 
noticed weakens his position —J. Srx, A Portrait of Ptolemaios VI Philo- 
metor (pls. v1, vit; 1 cut). This is a discussion on a granite head found 
in 1842 under water in the harbor of Aiginn, A hitherto unread hiero- 
glyphic inscription wpon it is deciphered, and the head is identified as a 
portrait of Ptolemy VI Philometor, A coin now in Paris stamped with 
the king’s head is used in comparison (Poole, Brit. Mus. Catal., pl. 32. 8). 
It is suggested that the granite head may have come from the sanctuary 
of Isis at Methana (Pausanias, 1. 34.1).—Fer. Wovrer, Vases from Karia 
(pl. vt; 14 cuts), After a few remarks upon « nekropolis about three 
hours &. E. of Halikarnassos in which the graves bear a strong resemblance 
to those of Assarlik (Journ. Hell. Stud,, virt, 64 1), the author discusses 
two vases found at Stratonikeia, the Old Karian Idrias, one of which with 
the figure of a bear upon it is of paramount interest. In what category, 
then, are these vases and those found at Assarlik to be placed? The 
Assarlik vases are in their origin Greek, though it may be deemed uncer- 
tain whether they were of foreign or domestic manufacture. The earthern 
sarcophagi which were found with these vases show, at any rate, Phoeni- 
cian influence. -So also do the two vases from Stratonikeia, though the 
more important one was almost certainly made in Karia. Its resemblance 
to Kypriot geometric vases is, however, so strong, that the possibility of 
Phoenician importation is not entirely shut out. Here follows a short 
discussion of the Phoenician element in Kypriot vases. The study of the 
vase from Stratonikeia merely shows that Karian art from the rx to the 
¥1t centuries n. c. felt the influence of Phoenician work ; it does not help 
us in the question as to whether Mykenainn vases have a Karian origin. 
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Finally, the view of Studniczka that Assarlik is the first nekropolis of 
colonists In Asia Minor is advocated —A. E. Kowroiron, Jnsertptions 
from Asia Minor. These number thirty-six in all, and sre from the fol- 
lowing places: Noa. 1-13 from Smyrna; No. 14 from Makronesi near 
Smyrna; No. 15 from Poroselene; Nos. 16-17 from Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum; No. 18 from Thyateira; Nos. 19-20 from Maionia; Nos. 21-27 
from Philadelpheia; No. 28 from Balatzikios, « village on the railway 
between Ephesos and Tralleis; No. 29 from Adana in Kilikia; Nos, 30- 
#1 from Pompeiopolis in Kilikia; Nos. 62-35 from Samos; No, $6 from 
Prousa. All are, for the most part, epitaphe, dedicatory and honorary 
inscriptions. No, 2 is in eliginc verse. Note in No. 16 the expression 
ex Bufay, In No. 18 are mentioned of Aavepes—the guild of workers in 
wool. No. 22 furnishes the apparently new epithet Mare) for the god- 
dess Kybele. No. 36 records a probable seige of Prousa by Mithradates. 
—Misce.anies. A. M. Fowtrrrer, A metrical inaeription from Erythrai. 
On a marble base; probably as early as the second century &. c. Note- 
worthy is the mixture of Ionic and Dorie dialectic peculiarities, and the 
occurrence of the new word wenpanjs.—LiTeRaTuRE and Discoveries. 

No. 4.—A. Mincnnbdrer, Account of Antiquities in Atiika ( contin.) (ple. 
1x,X;2cuts). This portion ofthe author’scompilation includes Nos.143—-495, 
Under the continuation of heading A (First Section) of the last article, 
antiquities from the following places are noticed: Markopoulo (Merenda, 
ele.), Kalyvia, Kouvara and the neighborhood, Keratea. Under heading 
# (the Paralia as far as Leurion) are reports from: Velnnidésa, Vraona, 
Porto Rafti, Kaki Thalassa, Daskalié Vromopusei, Thorikes, Laurion, Su- 
nion, and the region of Anivyso and Olympos. The Second Section includes 
the region of Pentelikon, Dinkria, the region of Parnes, the neighborhood 
of Eleusis, the region of Koundura,and the Plain of Athens. Under heading 
A sre reported antiquities from: Pentelikon, Draphi, Kalisia, Pikermi, 
the Monastery of Penteli, Xylokerien, Vranidi, Ninoi, Marathona, Bei, Suli 
and neighborhood, the region of Marathon, Heading & comprises the 
Dinkria from Pentelikon to Oropin: Dionysos (recent excavations of the 
Ameriean School), Kokkino Choriphi, Stamita, Koukounarti, Bougiati, 
Spata, Licssia, Kapandriti, Masi, Varmiva, Rhamnous, Valley of Limiko, 
Hag. Paraskevi, Hag. Johannis, Kato-Livadi, Kalamo, Markopoulo, the 
Monastery of Zoodochu. Heading 0 comprises the region of Parnes: Ka- 
kosinlesi, Tatoi, Raphi, Varibopi, Chassin, the Monastery of the Panagia ard 
kXeurro, the Grotto of the Nymphs on Parnes. Heading D comprises the 
region of Eleusis (not Eleusis itself’) from the Thriasian Plain to Kithairon: 
Kalyvia, Magoula, Mandra, Palaeochora. 

The antiquities reported consist of inscriptions (largely sepulchral, ter- 
minal, and dedicatory ), together with some interesting reliefs (see Noa, 181, 
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260). Inseriptions and monuments already known are carefully assigned 
to their respective positions in the topographical scheme. Slight corrections 
to the Karten von Attica are made in Nos. 145, 190.—W. Jupercn, Pedas, 
This is an attempt to identify as the remains of the ancient town of Pedasa 
(see especially Herod,, 1.175; Pliny, v. 107) certain ruins which lie upon 
a hill somewhat inland about twenty kilometers nearly due east from 
Budrum (Halikarnassos), Though the sea is visible from the hill, the real 
advantage of ite situation is in the fact that the position commands the 
fertile plain in which lies the modern village of Karowa. The ruins show 
that there was « settlement upon the hill as early as the v century B. c., 
and that in Hellenistic times the hill was extensively fortified. The history 
of Pedass is discussed, with the conclusion that the site assigned to it must 
be the correct one—H. G. Louie, Reports from Thessaly. This, the 
author's eleventh and last report, is concerned solely with sepulchral inserip- 
tions from the following places: Larisa and the neighborhood, Turnawo, 
the region of the Epistasia of Zarkos, Trika, Aiginion, Phalorei, Gomphot, 
Pagasai. The inseriptions number sixty-two, nearly all hitherto unpub- 
lished —H. G. Lotuisc and P, Wourers, The Monument of Eubulides 
(1 cut). In part first of this article, Lolling discusses the question as to 
whether certain remains found in the region of the Peiraicus-Ry, Station 
are to be identified with the draf ype «ai éeryor of Eubulides mentioned in 
Pauzanias t. 2.5. The conclusion is that the identification is impossible, 
and that hence the remains are of no value in the dispute touching the 
point whence Pausanias begins his description of Athens. In part second, 
Wolters treats of the head and torso which Ross (Arch. Aufeiitze, 1, p. 146; 
6.149) believes to be those of the Athena in the dvd@ypa of Eubulides, The 
conclusion is that the two parts certainly belonged to quite different statues. 
—F.Srupsiczna, The bronze head in the “ Mustes d Athénes, pl XVI" In 
the above-mentioned publication it is incorrectly stated that this head was 
found upon the Akropolis during the excavations of 1882, It was in reality 
brought to light about 1866 by diggings for the foundations of the Akropolis 
Museum, The author of the present article, nevertheless, believes the head 


to belong to a statue destroyed at the time of the Persian occupation. Its _ 


resemblance to the head of the Apollo from the west pediment of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia is noticed, and ite distinctly non-Attic character is 
emphasized. The theory of Loeschcke (Dorpat. Programm, 1587) that the 
head is Nesiolieis rejected, and it iz assigned, according to the writer's theory 
in regard to the pedimental sculptures at Olympia, to the Argeio-Sikyonian 
school. As the possible seulptor of such « work of art, Hagelaidas is sug- 
gested —Fr. Wistrer, A Vase from Mylasa (pl. xt). This is n pelike (see 
Jahn, Vasentunde, pl. 1. 38) upon which, in red-figured technique, is repre- 
sented a bearded Skythiann mounted, and engaged in combat with a griffin. 
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Wases of similar form and style with representations of this class of scene 
upon them are of Athenian manufacture. Commonly, however, an Amazon 
opposes the griffin. The vase under consideration is important as adding 
to the scanty evidence we now have of an Athenian export trade with Karia. 
—Pau. Wouters, Apollo and Artemis, a relief in Sparta (pl. x11). This 
relief, which was found-in 1885, represents Artemis pouring out a drink 
for Apollo Kitharoidos. Below is figured the omphalos, on either side ot 
which stands an eagle, according to the myth. The motif of the eagles’ 
probably has its origin in the two golden figures of eagles which we are 
told were set up in the temple at Delphoi to commemorate the events of 
the myth. These golden eagles, we may believe, were stolen when the 
Phokians despoiled the temple; and this together with the fact that repre- 
sentations of them do not occur in works of art which portray the omphalos, 
with the single exception of a stater of Kyzikos (Head, Historia Numorum, 
p. 453), leads the writer to the conclusion that any work of art upon which 
the eagles may appear must be older than the middle of the rv century B. c. 
In the case of the relief in hand, this opinion is strengthened by a com- 
parison of its style with that of the figures in the balustrade of the temple 
of Athena Niké. The Artemis shows a strong resemblance to figures M 
and WV in Kekulé, Reliefs an der Balwitrade, A further likeness may 
be traced between the Artemis and the armed Aphrodite of Epidauros 
(E@qpepis "ApyaoAoyery, 1886, pl. 13), which iteelf stands in close relation 
to the Aphrodite of Fréjus, commonly known as the Venus genetriz, This 
latter statue is doubtless the copy of « very celebrated work of art the 
influence of which was far-reaching. Since, therefore, ita influence may 
be traced in the work of art before us, its date must go back into the y 
century B.0. The view, therefore, that the original of the Aphrodite ot 
Fréjus can be a work of Praxiteles ( Brizio, Bullettine, 1872, p. 104; Reinach, 
fterwe Archéol., 1887, p. 250 £) cannot be a right one. That it was the 
work of Alkamenes is much more likely.—Miscettames. H.G. Louie, 
An Inscription from Delphot. A few additions and corrections are made 
to the sepulehral inscription of Archedamos of Selinous published by H. 
Pomtow, Sitzungsberichts der Berliner Akademie, 1887, p. 707 — Literature 
and Discoveries, J. it, WHEELER. 
Vol. XHT, No. 1.—C. Scnvcnnaront, The Macedonian Colonies between 
the Hermos and the Kaikos (3 cuts). The tive chief Macedonian colonies 
in the Hyrkanian plain are Thyateira, Nakrasa, Apollonis, Mostene, and 
Hyrkanis. Their positions are here determined. They were probably 
founded by the Seleukidai as a protection against the Gauls who entered 
Asia 277 5.c.. Apollonia afterwards became part of the Pergamene king- 
dom, and was probably named by Attalos II after his mother. It was, 
apparently, previously called Doidye—Ta. Momsen, Relief from Kula 
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(cat). A rode relief from Kula (near Philadelpheia in Lydin) is published. 
A mounted warrior is riding toward a female figure called Tepparia. An 
inseription declares the whole place sacred: Doiw Teppariuce atroxparnps 
Kaicom. Probably the Emperor Gaius, not the son of Tiberius, is meant— 
C. Humax, The Citadel of Tontalos in the Sipylos (pl.1; T cuts). The 
Sipylos proper is that part of the Sipylos range which rises above Magnesia. 
The throne of Pelops and the citadel of Tantalos must be sought nhove the 
sanctuary of Kybele (Paus., ¥. 15. 7), 7. ¢, near the so-called Niobe. On 
an almost inaccessible height were found, at 2 distance of about 500 met, 
from the Kybele relief, remains of rock-cut houses and two tombs, besides 
an excavated place on the summit of the ridge. This last is taken to be 
the place of the throne of Pelops.—C. Crcnortus, [Inscriptions from Leabos. 
62 inscriptions are published. No. 1 is a more correct copy of the list of 
property published in the Bulletin de Corr. Hell, rv, p. 415-22. No, 2 is 
part of a similar list. The rest are sepulchral and votive inscriptions, frag- 
ments of decrees, ete. Most of them belong to Roman times, a few to the 
Macedonian epoch—W. Juperce and W. Dérrreny, The Sanctuary of 
the Kabeirot near Thebes (pl; 5 cute). 1(Judeich), The position of the 
temple in a small valley about three miles in a direct line nearly west of 
Thebes corresponds exactly with Pausaning (1x. 257i). The position of 
other points mentioned by Pauganias is ascertained. 1 (Dérpfeld). Th 

temple stood on the right side of a small valley where it is joined by a 
smaller valley. Beside the temple a few walla were found. The temple 
was thrice rebuilt. Of the oldest temple little remains except part of what 
seemé to be the foundation of an apse. It is built of polygonal limestone 
blocks, and belongs apparently to the sixth or fifth century n.c. The 
Macedonian temple, built probably soon after Alexander destroyed Thebes 
in 335 nm. c., wos apparently an Tonic prostyloe tetrastylos, Behind the 
pronnos was ft front cella 4.76 met. wide and 4.57 met. deep, behind this 
the main cella 4.76 met. wide and 6.10 met. deep, and behind this a room 
about 4.80 met, wide and 6.82 met. deep which was probably used for 
sacrifices. The Roman temple was Doric, and slightly wider than its pre- 
decessor. It had no front cella, but the main cella was about 94 mat, 
deep, and the pronaos about 5 met. In the rear or western room were 
found two trenches framed in stone: these were to receive sacrifices.—W. 
Dorprein, The Stoa of Eumenesin Athens, The stoa of Eumenes is shown 
to have been to the west of the Dionysiae theatre extending toward the 
Odeion of Herodes, not to the south of the theatre in the precinet of Dio- 
nysos, This agrees with Vitruv., v. 9. 1—Mirecetrames. H.G, Louie, 
Inscription from Pharsalos. A votive inscription to Zeus Soter is published- 
—Pavi Wovresns, Archate [Insertption from Bototia, The inscription rends 
SooipSporos in archaic characters. It was found not far from the temple 
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of the Kabeiro.—Pau. Wourens, Fragment of an Attic Vase (cut). ‘This 
fragment is in the possesion of H. Schliemann, Part of the fi of 
Athena and Hephuistos is preserved. Hephaistos has an inscription. He 
holds a hammer and adrinking-cup. Athena has helmet, gorgoneion, and 
spear, The figures are red, in the style of Euphronios.—Literature.— 
Discoveries. Report on the discoveries of architecture, of sculptures in 
stone, marble, and bronze, and of inscriptions made on the Akropolis at 
Athens in April and May: also on excavations at the Temple of the Kabeiroi 
near Thebes, at Ikaria, and at Mantineia—Report of meeting of March 28. 
HAROLD §. FOWLER. 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. T.I. No.2. April-June, 1588.— 
Adidress by M.JuLes Grrarn, President of the Association pour C Encow 
ragement dea Etudes Greeques en France,” made at the General Assembly, 
April 5.—Report of M. Paut Grrarp, Secretary, on the works and prizes 
for the year 1887-88, Prizes are accorded to M. Homou.e for his two 
works: Lee archives de Pintendanse scerte 4 Délos, and De antiquissineia 
Dianae simulaeris delineis, While classifying his material in view of a gen- 
éral work on the results of his long and successful excavations at Delos, 
M, Homolle is publishing come special studies of which these two are ex- 
amples, The former relates to the administration of the great sanctuary 
in all its detnils of property and government, as set down in the inserip- 
tions that formed the public archives, The second study is on the series 
of archaic statues of Artemis offered in the temple as ex-votos and found 
by him, the earliest of which dates from the beginning of the vir cent. Bc, 
—Paut Moncraux, Legend and history in Thessaly. In view of the great 
variety and the opposite character of the myths that have originated in 
Thessaly, as well as their great importance, the writer seeks to classify 
them under the heads of the different races which in early times had their 
origin or their residence in Thessaly, “ whence issued forth almost all the 
Hellenic tribes, each leaving something of itaelf in the constitution and 
imagination of the people.” From lack of space we can give here only the 
result of his researches, which are embodied in the table on the opposite 
page. This table shows three distinct groups—that of the Pelasgians, that 
of the four Hellenic tribes, that of the Thessaliots, A picturesque account 
is then given of early Thessalian mytho-history; of Pelasgic Thessaly; of 
the Hellenic invasion, led by the Aiolians, when their three tribes occupied 
separate regions of the country —A. Cromer, The reracity of Herodotoa, 
This article is in answer to Prof. Sayce’s well-known attack. It bears upon 
two or three main points: his visit as far as Elephantine in Egypt, and 
Babylon in Asia—denied by Sayce. The writer attempts to show, that the 
arguments adduced against Herodotos have no foundation; that the denial 
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of his visit to Babylonia rests on textual errors; that the affirmation of the 
destruction of the temple of Bel hy Xerxes, being made only by a writer 
who lived six centuries after the supposed event, and that incidentally, is no 
proof at all. In regard to Elephantine, the writer dismisses, as puerile, 
two charges, that Herodotos did not sufficiently praise the monuments of 
Thebes, which he passed on the way, and that he could not, as he asserts, 
have questioned the people of Elephantine regarding the region of the Upper , 
Nile, as his notes on this subject are inexact. The third charge, that he 
calla Elephantine a city, whereas it is. an island, the writer settles by showing 
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from Strabo and Arrian that a considerable city existed on the island.— 
Tu. Retsacn, The Strategot on Athenian coins. Athenian silver coins of 
the new style, i. e., of the Macedonian and enrly-Roman period, have on the 
reverse, hesides the inscription AGE, two or three proper names, The earliest 
pieces have the monograms of two names; later, these are represented by 
their first syllable; finally, they are spelled out. It is universally conceded 
that these first two names are of annual magistrates, and theae were, accord- 
ing to Corsini’s theory, today abandoned, the two head archons, or, according 
to the Beult theory, generally adopted (of. Head, Gut. of Athenian Coina 
in Gr, Afua.), they were financial officers analogous to the 11 wirt monetales 
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af’ Republican Home. ‘The writer proposes a different solution, On all 
rary coins of the Greek cities of Europe or Asia, the name is 
| that of the chief magistrate, which fixes the date of the piece. In the 
Athenian series, the names of Antiochos Epiphanes, Mithridates, Ariarnthes 
of Pontos and the proconsuls Mctellus and Mummius prove the fallacy 
of Beulé's theory: Reinach sees in the first two names on these Athenian 
* ening the two chief Strategoi. Reeent discoveries have proved that during 
the Macedonian and Roman periods the effective government of Athens 
rested with the Strategoi, and that the archone Ioet all political influence, 
retaining merely some religious and judiciary functions, There were two 
chief Strategoi, often called xpoordrai, the strategos of arms (otpariyis ix] 
ra orAa) and the stralegoa of preparations (otparizyds tri ri rapaceeriv), 
who resemble Sidyés’ Consul de la paix and Conaul de la querre, and whose 
attributes seem copied from those of the Roman consuls, The firet Stra- 
tegos gradually increased in authority, and as early aa the time of Cicero 
was the Athenian praetor, a sort of President of the Republic. A com- 
parison with literary texts and inscriptions proves the names on coins to 
be those of the strategoi. Examples are, (1) the two famous orators of the 
time of Philip of Macedon, the brothers Mikkion and Euryklides, known to 
have been the rporriras oe EWo head Menem (GC. 7. _A., u, 858), whoee 
names appear on geveral tetradrachms ; (9) Attain, who led the fight 
Against Rome in 88, and was prockatmed first consul or otpareyos éri ra 
rho, and whose name appears on many debased tetradrachms; (3) Diokles 
of Miletos, a contemporary of Caesar (Plutarch, Life of Ligkourgoa), whose 
oolith are inanrihed ALOKA H= MEAI. Othernamesare Xenokles, M 
Polycharmos, Herakleitos, Dionysios, Epikrates. 
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REVIEW OF PAST WORK. 


It has been the aim of the editors that the Jounwan, besides giving 
a survey of the whole field of Archxology, should be international in 
character, by affording to the leading archeologists of all countries a 
common médium for the publication of the resulta of their labors. This 
object has been in great part attained, as is shown by the list of eminent 
foreign and American contributors to the four volumes already issued, 
and by the character of articles and correspondence published, Not only 
have important contributions to the advance of the science been made in 
the original articles, but the present condition of research has been brought 
before our readers in the departments of Correspondence, annual Reviews 
of various branches (like Numismatics, Biblical Archeology, Greek Epi- 
graphy), and reviews of the more important recent books. 

Two departments in which the Joursa1 stands quite alone are (1) 
the Record of Discoveries, and (2) the Summaries of Periodicals, In the 
former, a detailed account is given of all discoveries and excavations in 
every portion of the civilized world, from India to America, especial 
attention being paid to Greece and Italy. In order to ensure thorough- 
ness in this work, more than sixty periodical publications are consulted, 
and material is secured from special correspondents, 

In order that readers may know of everything important that Appears 
in periodical literature, a considerable space is given to careful sumT- 
maries of the papers contained in the principal periodicals that treat 
of Archeology and the Fine Arts. By these various methods, all impor- 
tant work done is concentrated and made accessible in a convenient but 
scholarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to the general reader. 


PROGRAM OF VOLUME V, 18&p. 


We are glad to announce that the Journal has been made the official 
organ of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and will thus 
be enabled to publish a large part of the results of the excavations so bril- 
liantly carried on during the last two years at Thorikos, Sikyon, and Ikaria. 
Also, Dr. Charles Waldstein has promised «a paper on his important dis- 
covery, among the recent finds on the Akropolis, of the head of Iris belong- 
ing to the slab of divinities from the eastern frieze of the Parthenon, which 
is in the British Museum. The report of the excavations at Ikaria will 
include papers on the architectural remains of the shrines of Dionysos and 
Apollon, the inscriptions, the archaic warrior-slab, the sepulchral stelai, and 
other pieces of eculpture of different periods. In view of recent aequisi- 
tions, especially by the Baltimore branch of the Archwological Institute, 
there will be articles, by Dr, Hartwig and others, on a collection of 
black- and red-figured vases signed by well-known Greek artists, such as 
Nikosthenes, Xenokles, Epiktetos, Duris, Philtias. The series of papers 
by Messrs. Clarke and Emerson on Greek antiquities in Southern Italy, 
already promised, has been delayed, but will soon be commenced. 

One change in the present arrangement, to be begun in volume v, will 
undoubtedly be welcomed by our readers, Up to the present, the book- 
reviews have not been numerous: it is now proposed to carry out the 
principle followed in the News and the Suwmanrres: that is, to give a 
condenzed view of the entire field by printing in each issue a large number 
of notices of the most important books recently published, under the head- 
ings, Oriental, Classical, Christian, Renaissance, and Prehistorie Archeology. 

The various series commenced in past volumes will be continued: such 
as those by Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward on Oriental Antiquities, by MM. Mintz 
and Frothingham on Christian Mosaics. Dr. Ward will publish some 
Hittite Sculptures; an inedited archaic Babylonian cylindrical object from 
Urumyas; and « paper on the so-called “ human sacrifices” on Babylonian 
cylinders: Mr. Talcott Williams, a note on the Arch of Chosroes. Professor 
A.C. Merriam will review the lute discoveries in Greek Epigraphy, and 
M. Ernest Babelon the latest publications and discoveries in Numismatics. 

The present policy of making the JouRNAL a complete record of con- 
temporary archmological work, by its correspondence, book-reviews, news, 
and summaries, will be continued. 

















NOTICES. 


London Athenfum.—We have no hesitation in saying that no other periodical 
in the English language is so well fitted to keep the student who lacks time or 
opportunity to read all the foreign journals abreast of the Intest discoveries in every 
branch of archwology. 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen.—No comprehensive account of the most recent 
discoveries exists, and the new American Journal can do most meritorious work and 
fll a deficiency which, since the time of Gerhard’s death, has been often deplored by 
every archeologist who had not the good fortune to be at the fountain-hesadas. 

Philologische Rundschau.— We muy expect that the American Journal of Arche 
ology will take an honorable position by the side of those already existing in Europe, 

Bibliotheque de l"Ecole des Chartes.—As we think it (the Americon Journal 
of Archeology) is called upon to render real service, not only in the United States, but 
in Europe and in France, we take pleasure in announcing it here. The plan is vast 
and well conceived. 

Archivio di Letteratura Biblica ed Orientale (Turin).—Periodicals are divisi- 
ble into three categories: some have no pretensions to be clamed as learmed ; some 
pretend to be but are not so in reality: others, finally, pretend to be and really are. 
The periodical which we announce (The American Journal of Archeology) belongs to 
the last category. 

New York Evening Post.—The American Journal of Arche logy will not dis- 
appoint the hopes of the friends of the science in America. If not well supparted, 
it will be becnuse there is little real interest in America in classical and medieval 
archmology. 

Chicago Evening Journal.—The American Journal of Archmology is alike crodit- 
able to the country and to the earnest and scholarly gentlemen who have it in charge, 
and we are plessed to know that it has already achieved an enviable reputation in 
Europe. 

London Academy.—Mr. J. 8. Cotton, at the annual meeting of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund (London, Dee. 22, 1887), referred to the American Journal of Archa- 
ology and the American Journal of Philology, which he defined aa being of a higher 
order of merit than any publications bearing similar titles in Great Britain, 
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INEDITED TERRACOTTAS FROM MYRINA, IN THE 
MUSEUM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[Puaters XTV, XV.) 


The excavations by the French School at Athens in the necropolis 
of Myrina were conducted from 1880 to 1882 under the operation of 
the Turkish law established in 1874,' according to which, one third of 
the discoveries belonged to the finder, one third to the owner of the 
ground, and the remainder to the Museum at Constantinople? The 
lntter portion, which we found it impossible to redeem, comprised a 
large number of good figures, subsequently transferred, not without sus- 
taining much damage, from Smyrna to the Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk. 

In my catalogue of the Ottoman Collection, published in 1882,2 I 
briefly mentioned the most interesting terracottas, purposely refraining, 
however, from entering into details, as our excavations were still going 
on. When our work was stopped by the refusal of the Turkish officials 
to renew our firman,‘ the necropolis of Myrina was very far from being 
exhausted, and I believe that whole series of tombs have since come 
to light. Little, however, will ever be known about them, Demos- 
thenes Baltazzi Bey, inspector of antiquities in the vilayet of Aidin, 
has kindly enabled me, from time to time, to give information on the 
new discoveries in my Chronique d’ Orient, but systematic excavations 

'Nikonalpes, Légufation otfomane, t. Im, p. 162, 

*That low, a5 is well known, was replaced in 1884 by a much more severe one, 
which, for the lost four years, has almost stopped all scientific excavations in Turkey, 
Of Herus archéslogique, 1884, 1, p. 336. 

"Reach, Chialogue du Musée Impérial : Constantinople, 1882, pp. 74-7. 

‘Portier et Rerwacn, La Néeropole de Myrina : Paris, 1887, p. 16. 
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ended on the day when the members of the French School left Myrina. 
Many of the recently discovered terracottas were sent to Tchinli-Kiosk, 
while others, perhaps the fruit of secret diggings conducted by Greek 
merchants, have made their way to various collections in Europe. Al- 
though it is difficult to get precise information about such matters, few 
museums having the custom of publishing annual reports, I think the 
richest set of Myrinaean figures, next to that in the Louvre,’ is at present 
at; Tchinli-Kiosk ; immediately after come the collections in Athens," 
Smyrna (Evangelical School, and several private gentlemen), Berlin’ 
and Karlsruhe.” Vienna and London possess but very few specimens, 
whilst Boston has recently purchased about thirty,’ 

The great importance of the collections in Paris and Constantinople 
is due not only to their fullness, but to the fact that they have not been 
tampered with by over-clever or unscrupulous restoration, Of course, 
a few of the statuettes in the Louvre did undergo some repair, but, when 
slight additions of clay were made to them, these were never concealec 
by artificial coloring or by coating over with dust. Complete terra- 
eottas from Myrina are exceedingly rare, and the seemingly perfect ones 
which issue from dealers’ shops, though as a whole perfectly genuine, 
have almost always been completed in a more or less arbitrary fashion 
by the addition of missing limbs or attributes (vases, shells, fans, and the 
like). The beautiful set in the Berlin Museum contains more than one 
adulterated specimen. It is now a well-established fact, that in many, 





"See the Cotelogue of that collection published by M. Porrren and myself, Paris, 
1856 (838 numbers), This catalogue inclodes terracottas which were not found during 
our excavations, but were purchased at a later date; it is, in consequence, more com- 
plete than the catalogue appended to our Néeropole de Myrina. 

"There exist two large collections of Myrinaean figures in Athens: (1) that of the 
French School, a partof which only, picked out by M. Heuzey, was forwarded to the 
Louvre; (2) that of the Polytechniton, lately enriched by important gifts. A Chialogwe 
of the latter, hitherto inedited, has been written by M. P. Panis, member of the 
French School. 

‘A most remarkable set; see Retue arehéologique, 1887, 1, p. 103; Jahrbweh dex 
deutachen Inafituia, ISS8, pp. 253, 

" Ree. arehéol., loc, dict. I am not acquainted with the private collections in Eng- 
load and Germany; in France, many choice specimens from Myrina belong to MM, 
Lecuyer, Gréau, Bellon, Feunrdent, ele. At least fifty good ones have been sold at 
the Hétel Drouot during the Inst two years. All the works relating to these terra- 
cottas are quoted in our Néeropole de Myrina ; we must now add two important illns- 
trated sale-catalogues (Hoffmann, 1888), and my article on the Knidinn Aphrodite 
in the Gsette dea Beaur-Arts, February, 1888, 

* The Nation, Nov. 17, 18387; Revue arehéologique, 1888, 1, p. 87. 
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nay, in most cases, the terracottas and other funereal offerings were pur- 
posely broken when placed in the graves; we have shown that this was 
certainly the case at Myrina, just as Rayet and M. Haussoullier had 
proved for Tanagra; and I can only wonder why some archwologists 
are 80 unwilling to admit it, as similar practices have repeatedly been 
noticed, not only in the Hellenic, but in the Keltic and Germanic world.” 
Since the publication of my catalogue of Tehinli-Kiosk, nothing what- 
ever has been done to make that important collection better known to 
the public." Annual reports are, naturally, quite out of the question. 
Of the very numerous statuettes from Myrina, not a single one has 
hitherto been published or even described, and the entire collection 
would perhaps remain inedited for years to come, if Ishad not con- 
trived, some years ago, to purchase a set of good proofs from negatives 
taken by a photographer in Constantinople. I have selected four of 
the finest ones, which have been engraved by M. Dujardin on the two 
beautiful PLATES (xrv, Xv) now under the eves of our readers. 

From both an artistic and an archwological point of view, I do not 
think that the value of these figures can be too highly praised. My 
feeling is that, in general, the terracottas from Myrina have not yet been 
appreciated as they ought to be, in comparison with those from Tanagra, 
The monotony of the figures from Tanagra (eight out of ten represent- 
ing a draped female who is standing or quietly moving on), notwith- 
standing the marvellous grace of some masterpieces among them, places 
them in a position quite inferior to those from Myrina, in which the 
variety of motives is one of the most striking features: moreover, many 


of the latter have a value as reproductions of larger works which have 


“” Here are some references on this point which have not yet, so for as I know, been 
brought together. Concerning the Hellenic world: Nfcropole de Myrina, p. 101; 
Raver, Monuments, 11, pl. 77, p. 3; Havssovnuier, Gheomods sepufera Tonagron deoo- 
raveriné, p. 73; Mruninces, Peinturcs de vases greea, p.t; ConLreson, Catalogue dep 
vases es p.190; Manria, Chialoque de figurines, p, x; SrePuant, Chmpte rendu de 

{ Péterabourg, 1859, p. 4; Stacke.arra, Groeber der Hellenen, p, 37; Bulletin de 
respondance Hellénique, t. 11, p. 128; Heusny, Catalogue des terres ewiles, pp. 34, 
168 Rerue archéologique, 1887, 1, p. ga —In non-Hellenic tombs: Aonner Johrbiicher, t. 
LY, p. 198; Revue archfolngique, 1859, p. 763; 1861, 1, p. 481; 11, p. 162; 1863, 1, 
p. 33; 1864, 1, p. 426; 0, p. 153; 1866, 1, p. 415; 1868, 1, p, 169; 1879, 1, p. 218; 
1882, 1, p. 130; Gongréa d' anthropologie de Peath, p. 438; Matérious pour servir d [ histoire 
de Fhomme, t. xx1, p. 269. In Bourbonnais and in Berry, it was until lately the cus- 
tom for the nearest relation to break an earthen vase on the tomb of the deceased 
( Matériour, t. xxi, p. 342). Of Propeerivs, Eley. ¥.7. 34: frocto busta piare cade, 

1 The short notices published in the travellers-guides by Rousset ond Meyer ure 
merely extracts from my (Cotalogue. 
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digappeared and are known to us only by these free copies in terracotta, 
This being so, I earnestly suggest that the greatest possible number of 
these figures should be made known by phototype, and I venture to ex- 
press the wish that the American Journal shall take henceforth a lead- 
ing part in their publication. Figures of minor artistic value can, with- 
out inconvenience, be combined, on a reduced scale, in a single plate. 
An appeal to private collectors would certainly not remain unnoticed, 
and might also prove useful by turning the attention of dilettanti to 
the most remarkable class of antiquities at present to be obtained in 
the markets of the Continent, 

I must apologize for this very long introduction and now enter upon 
some details concerning the four figures reproduced on our PLATES. 

The first one, on the left of pL. XIv, is a specimen of which two 
other replicas are known to me, one in the’ Louvre™ and the other in 
the Museum at Athens." The replica in the Louvre bears butterfly- 
wings, and it appears as if similar wings were broken off from the 
figure now in Constantinople. The presence of such wings leave no 
doubt as to the subject: it is Psyche waiting for Eros, a motive often 
treated by late Greek art.” The beauty of the attitude and the lovely 
folds of the drapery need not be dwelt upon. The rock where Psyche 
is sitting must not be explained by any allusion to her sad story, roeky 
seats being exceedingly frequent both in Beotian and in Asiatic terra- 
cottas.” It simply indicates that the seated figure is supposed to be 
In the open air, 

If we possessed a better-preserved replica of our second terracotta 
figure (PL. XIV), which, broken as it is, remains a marvel of grace, 
we would not be puzzled, as we are, to explain her attitude, Two 
statuettes, indeed, said to have been discovered at Tanagra, can be com- 
pared with this Myrinaean gem, though they differ from it in some 
important respects. The first of these, now in the collection of Baron 
Gustave de Rothschild, was published by Rayet with the following 
comment :™ 


“Nécropola de Myrina, pl. xxrv; Qntalogue, No. 176, 

*P. Pans, Catalogue, No. 678 (inedited). 

M Nécropole, p. S04, 

+ Cin rocker, genre de sidge indéermind et conventionnel dont les coroplasies ianayréens 
ont fait un fréquent wage (Raver, Monuments, pl. 82, p.2). Ci Griechiacke Terracutien, 
Noa 1,2, 4,5, 9,15; Hevgny, Figurines du Louvre, Nos, a2, 41,45; Néeropole de Myrina, 
pls. IV, XXII, XXIV, XXV1, XXXxT, 

™ Monuments de fort antique, pl. 82. 
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La jeune personne tient sex jambes wn peu feartées lune de fautre, 
et de la main gauche attire a elle et tend PHtoffe de on tunique de maniére 
le bras droit en fe repliant lég@rement, et dans la main tient une balle qu'elle 
# appréte d laisser tomber dana fa dépression que je viens de déerire. [es 
yeux baisséa regardent aveo attention... . Jae jeu ext tellement simple que 
nous napercerons quére Pattratt qu'il puuwvait avoir, Mais il a fourni a 
artiste une pose toufe naturelle a fa fois et toute gracieuse, 

To sum up: (1) the Rothschild figure is not nude; (2) she holds a 
ball in her raised right hand and seems on the point of letting it fall 
into her lap. Rayet remarked that it was a rather dull game: perhaps 
it is not a game at all, but only an attitude, 

A second figure of similar character has been lately described by 
Dr. Froehner in the catalogue of one of Hoffmann’s sales:" Jeune 
fanagréenne assise sur wn rocher ef tenant wne pomme de la main droite 
levée, Sa main gauche scisit [himation Gendu aur sea genous ef le relieve 
pour ne pas laisser tomber dewr autres pommes qu'elle y a dépasées, C'eat 
la premi@re foia que nous rencontrons ce motif. 

The two figures above described certainly originate from the same 
model, but they nevertheless present notable differences due to the 
addition or omission of attributes. Here is a new instance of the inde- 
pendence and capriciousness which characterize the work of Greek 
koroplaste. They started from a general type, such as “a seated girl 
with one hand raised and the other on her lap,” and then freely modi- 
fied her attributes (apples, balls, or the like), ber headdress, her cos- 
tume," without pursuing any definite idea, and only for the sake of 
variety and elegance, ‘This is a point which must be impressed on all 
those who study Greek terracottas, and a proof that the consideration 
of single figures con only mislead if not accompanied by the knowledge 
of the series to which they belong. 

Now, we have here a third and totally different modification of the 
same type. ‘The figure is nude; her left hand is*raised, and, if that 
hand held an apple or a ball, it certainly would fall on the ground, 
not into the girl’s lap. It is evident that she is nota ball-player, but a 


" Antiquités, vente du mercredi 30 Moi 1584, No. 155, pLiv. The catalogue bears no 
Writer's name, but the author of those pretty volumes is well known. 

8M. Porries and myself have repeated|y insisted on this: Néeropole de Myrina, pp. 
155, 265, 272, 273, 280, 326, ete. The first who drew attention to it were, I think, 
MM. Heuzey ond J. Martha, 
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bather; her left hand probably held a small alabastron, the contents 
of which she is pouring on her left thigh, while her right hand is held 
ready to rub the perfumed liquid on her beautiful limbs.” This motive 
at once recalls the type of the sich salbender Athiet, so admirably studied 
by H. Brunn,” a replica of which has also been discovered in the ne- 
eropolis of Myrina.™ The athlete is standing, but we are acquainted 
also with female figures, in a sitting or cowering posture, which belong 
to the same class of dherhoperor. In most of the marble statues, the 
small yase is probably a restoration, but undoubtedly a judicious one, 

Notwithstanding the analogous works just mentioned, the statuette 
in Constantinople remains an unieum; at least, I am unable to recall 
another figure with precisely the same movement and attitude. I feel 
convinced that we have before us the replica of some charming work 
of art relating to the same epoch and style as the Venus lavane ae, attri- 
buted by Pliny the Elder to the Bithynian sculptor Daidalos.* 

lt is almost unnecessary to add that the magnificent head placed at 
the right of our figure, resembling the Bacchus -yurvis in the Capitol,™ 
belonged to a quite different terracotta ; we left it in the place rather 
awkwardly assigned to it by the photographer, thinking that it would 
be a pity to erase from our plate such a fine apecimen, 


“The right band may also have held a small patera; compare o standing figure in 
Chislogue Hoffmann, 1886, p. 41; see also Catalogue Cuatellani, 1884, No, 641 ( femme 
deboud veraent le contenu d'un Solsamaire), FRroknwer has published ( Terres curites 
@ Avie Mineure, pl. x, p.28; of. Catalogue Custellani, No, 665) a benntiful female figure 
pouring water in a basin placed beside her on a high tripod. Similar motives occur 
on basrelieh, «. ¢., CLABAC, Muaée, pl. 122, Nos. 40, 41, 62; pl. 135, No. 143; Bullat- 
tino archzologico Napolitano, t. 111, pl. 1. 

™ Annali, 1879, p. 201; Monumenti, vol. x1, pl.7; of Gooy Mrrewens, A Aisiory 
of Ancient Sculpture, p. 205. An admirable replica in bronze, formerly in the Pour- 
talés Collection (Catalogue, No. 672), recently appeared at the Gréan sale (Catalngue, 
No. $4, p. xxii). 

" Nécropole, p. 450, pl. x01. 3. 

™ Add to the statues published in Cuanac’s Musée, pla, 601, 602, 626 B (Marz 
Dons, Bildwerke, No. 705), a amall bronze in Berlin (BrExovnn, Aphrodite, p, 381, 
1°), and perhaps the engraved gem described by ToxumEn ( Verseichnia, p, 136, No, 
423), n= Venus sick salbend. In general, cowering Venuses are rather supposed to have 
water poured upon them by a nymph or some other person standing behind them and 
not figured; of. CLamac, pla. 245, 627, 629, and, for instances of the group when com- 
plete, the Aktaion-sarcophagus (BAvsremren, Denkmiiler, 1, p. 37) and the well-known 
Etruscan mirror (Sacii0, Dictionnatre, fig. 740), 

"(). Néeropole de Myrina, p. 161, 59 bis; Ovennecn, Schrift 

™ Baumerrer, Dentmiiler, 1, p. 435, 





lien, No. 2045. 
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The first figure on PLATE xv belongs to a well-known type, that 
of the damwopnpides, sometimes winged like Nike, more often without 
any divine attributes. This is the most charming replica I have yet 
met with, though some similar ones are in better preservation. The 
costume is particularly interesting as illustrating the epithet darvoprpts 
(showing the thighs), bestowed by the poet Ibykos on the Spartan vir- 
gins, Plutarch quotes a verse from Euripides, upbraiding them for 
that singular custom: Cupvoien pnpois cai wrémwhorg aveievory; to 
which he adds, by way of commentary: te yap dvte tod wapPermob 
YiTevoes ai wrepvyes ove Foay cvveppapivar kdtwhlev, GAN’ dventic- 
corte Kal cvvareyturour Gov ev Te Babifew Tor pypov.™ 

In fact, as M. Pottier has well observed,” that Spartan fashion al- 
ready appears in one of the most ancient statues we possess, the Nike 
of Archermos found at Delos,” a work belonging to the most severe 
archaic style, It was an expressive scheme for indicating the rapidity 
of the motion, which would have been greatly impeded by a tight skirt. 
Spartan girls, devoted as they were to fighting and racing, adopted it 
from the same motive; and that peculiarity in their dress began by 
answering a practical sereenity (something like the “divided skirt” 
recently commended by Lady Warburton) before becoming, what it 
perhaps became in reality and in art, a pretext to objectional coquetry.™ 

The last figure we are dealing with (PL, xv), clad in an almost trans- 
parent garment, is certainly equal in beauty to the former ones, in spite 
of its end state of mutilation. The inclination of her head in the diree- 
tion of the right, together with the attitude of her arm, seems to indi- 
eate that she is occupied with some other figure, either an Eros or an ani- 
mal.” But these or similar hypotheses are more applicable to the lost 
original—in round or in relief—than to the terracotta figure itself, 


™ Nécropale, p, 207; Catalogue du Lowere, Nos, 161-69; Canrav.r, Chilection Lecuyer, 
pl. c. 

© Plutarch, Aveotpyov eal Novpa ciyepor (ed. Teubner, 111, p. 76), Cy. Pou.ox, 

nomeat., WIL. ib: "Ex ris dre wi(ys wapépawor Tolr unpobs, wid al Ewapriorifes 
ds Bab votes Purouqplier droud{or, See also ROHLAU, Quaeationes de re vestiaria, p, 79, 

T Nicropale de Myrina, p. 354, 

™ Bulletin deCorrespondance Hellénique, 1879, pl. v1, 

™ Nock jetat tragen die Hirmaninnen cin den Schentel beim Celen enthliiaendes Gewand, 
we cinat die aportanischen Madchen (Bastian, “eitachriji fiir Ethnologie, t. 1, p. 89). A 
similar fashion is well known to have existed in Paris about 1796 (QuicnEesat, His- 
toire du Chatume en France, p. 640). 

™ Compare the panther beside Dionysos, CLanac, Musée, pl, 123, No, 114, and the 
dog leaping at the Satyr who holda o hare in his ruised hand, did. pl. 178, No. 169, 
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which, as I believe, was never associated with another one. I ean sup- 
port my opinion by two sketches from inedited terracottas which I drew 
at Myrina during the excavations and have caused to be reproduced 
here by a mechanical process (Figure 12). One figure is almost nude, the 
other is clad with tight-fitting garment. Both are perfectly preserved, 
are very nearly in the same attitude, both are standing alone. One of 
them looks to her left, the other to her right, while both extend the right 
arm. Here again we have a motive, that of a woman standing with 
her legs crossed, her right arm raised and the left one placed behind 
her back ;" no precise action, no episode of female life is alluded to: 
it is an attitude, and nothing else, Any other explanation will come 
to grief when applied to figures of the same series. This may appear 





Pig. 12.—Ineclited Terracotias from Myrina. 


a rather dull conclusion. Many archeologists have still to learn the 
ars neaciendi, but the sacrifice it imposes upon our curiosity will be more 
supportable if we reflect that what we consent to leave unexplained, the 
Greek artist himself, that is, the modeller of the terracottas, probably 
neither knew nor cared to know. 
Satomon Rervacs, 
Musée de St, Germain-en-Laye, 
St. Germain, France. 


"(7. Nécropole de Myrina, pL v1, No, 6, p. 298. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS, 
DISCOV ERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA. 
1888. 


In order to secure for the most important results of excavations a speedier 
publication than can be made in the volumes of the Papers of the School, 
it has been decided to accept for that purpose the offer of the use of its 
pages made by this Journal, which has been constituted an official organ 
of the School. 

The excavations on the site of Ikaria, commenced last winter by the 
School, and the success of which was chronicled in the Jourwan (vol, rv, 
pp. 4446), have been resumed under the direction of Mr. Carl D. Buck, 
who conducted the former investigations. A first instalment of the epi- 
graphic acquisitions made last winter is presented in the four inscriptions 
edited in the following paper. 


qvousTts ©. MERRIAN, } Publication Committee of the School. 
Thomas W, Lepiow, 


i. INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 
No. 1. 
Public decree of the deme of Ikaria inscribed across the middle of 
a gable-top marble stele: total height, 0.765 met.; width at bottom, 
0.32; width at top, 0.29; height of letters, 0.005, 
KAAAIMMOSEINENEYH$! €OA11KAPIEYS 
IP ENA ILPEZAILP IKIXPATORAHMAPAONKA | 
STEPARPILEAIKITTOSTEr APSLIKAILAMEIP 
E| PTOMPKHPYKAOQT |2TEP@APOY2IRPI KAP I 
ElZriKMIiPpAKAIOAHMOSOIKAPIESIPTORA 
HMAPXOPOTIKAASLEKAIAIK AISLE TSAIAIO 
MYSOLITHPEOPTHFPENOIHEERKA | TOMAS. 
PAENMAIPEZAILAEKAITOYEXOPHFOZENI K 
PATHPKAINPAZTI APKAISTE PAPILEAI KI T 
TOZTEPAMPMIKAILAPEITNEIFPKAGQANEPTOR 
AHMAP XOR 
KadXerros elev: Afybicbas ‘leaprete|ev + oraivéoar Nixwva tov 
Sijpapyor xai| orepavtica: xiTTé otehdve xal avecr|eiv Tor kipuKA 
ért atepavodow Ixapilets Nixwva cai o djjpog a 'leapiéay tov 6\7)uap- 
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xev dri xaXios wal bixaiws To p Ato|piey Thy éopryy éraingey wal TOP 
aya@|pa, éraweoat b€ Kal TOUS XopM/os "Eorex|parqy wal Tpakiar xai 
grehaviacat KiT|\Td oTebave Kal dvecrety Kabatrep Tor | Oypapyov. 

Tranalation,—*On motion of Kallippos, it was voted by the Ika- 
rians to praise Nikon the demarch and crown him with an ivy wreath, 
and that the herald proclaim that the [karians and the Deme of the 
Tkarians crown Nikon the demarch because he has conducted the fes- 
tival and contest in honor of Dionysos in a good and proper manner; 
to praise also the choregoi Epikrates and Praxias and crown them with 
wreaths of ivy, and that the herald make the proclamation as in the case 
of the demarch.” 

Comment.—Like all Attic deme-decrees, with two exceptions( CLI. A., 
11, 579, 580), this lacks the date by the archon’s name, and there is no 
internal evidence whatever upon which to fix the date. The letters, 
which are very roughly cut, but with eroiynéor arrangement, may be 
attributed to the fourth century; and, if we take as a criterion the un- 
certainty in the use of o or ov to express the spurious diphthong, the 
date of the inscription is not far from 360 B.c. Gf. C.J. A. 1, 64 
where, out of twenty cases of spurious diphthong, eleven are expressed 
by simple o, against nine denoted by ov, as, for example, tog and tovs, 
mpotdpes and wpoéépots. The content of the inseription is very sim- 
ple, being a deeree in honor of the demarch of Ikaria and the choregoi 
for the proper fulfilment of their duties at the featival to Dionysos, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Rural Dionysia celebrated in the month 
Poseideon, ‘The chief importance of this inscription when found was, 
that it fixed, beyond all possible doubt, the site of the deme of Ikaria; 
and, though proofs have multiplied since then, it remains the most 
perfect and complete of all, for this purpose. It is worth noting, that 
this is the first Attic deme-decree found in which the demarch is ex- 
pressly honored, though such can have been by no means unusual (ef. 
Dem, 1318. 64). Another of the Ikariah inscriptions, which will be 
found below, is aleo in honor of the demarch, 

A point of special interest and importance is the mention, in lines 4 
and 5, of the Ikarians and the Deme of the Ikarians as distinct bodies, 
though, in the first line, "Teapcetorer is used in the general sense of demes- 
men of Ikaria. Itseems highly probable that the Jkarians were a gens 
or noble family, within the deme, which claimed descent from eee. 
and consequently was treated with special honor and possessed 
privileges, A more detailed discussion of this hae will be deferred 


until the publication of two pre-Eukleidean inscriptions which contain 
many points bearing on the question. 


Boundary-Stonea.—One of the most numerous classes of short in- 
scriptions found on Greek soil is that by which boundaries are denoted. 
Such inzeriptions are occasionally cut in the solid rock, as épo5 Arés on 
the Observatory Hill at Athens, but generally upon a movable stone 
which can be set up in the soil. These stones, sometimes of eylindri- 
eal form but more often roughly cut slabs or blocks, are set up on sa- 
ered precincts, a5 Gpo¢ rexéra(v)s (C. I. A., 1, 508); on burial-lots, us 
épog oypatos ‘Ovnaipov (CLI. G., 535); on roads, as dp0¢ abn (Cc. 
f.A., 1, 527); and on private property, as épos yepiov Tparapyov 
(C. 1. A., 11, 1068); ete. These boundary-stones were probably in 
many cases the only records of the ownership of real estate, and, if 
such property were transferred, the “bill of sale” would be a new 
boundary-stone replacing the old one and inscribed with the names 
of vendor and purchaser and the conditions of the sale, The great 
importance of the boundary-stones in any legal transaction is brought 
out by the Attic Orators, as in Demosth, ca. Phainippos, 1040. 6: 
kai Tparor pev weptayayev Tiy éoyatiay, TAcov } otadian obcar 
TeTTApaKorta, kUKAM éberFa «ai dcepapTupdayny évavtioy Davison, 
Gri obdeis Spog Ereorear eri rH éoyaria. ef bé dyoww, elrreiv éxéAevor 
avrér Hon Kai GeiFas, rms pur) voTepov evTavla ypéoy yevomevor ava- 
davjproro dri Te yapio. 

To proceed, then, to the inscriptions of this class found at Ikaria, 

No. 2. 


Slab of greyish stone: height, 0.52 met.; width, 0.23; height of 
letters, 0.017. 


O POZXS. PIF. PEP Gpos yapiaw ev 
AMOPE |S\IKAIKH ‘Av@peio wai i1- 
NOM KA! OK IASNE wor Kal oixias tre- 
APAMEPSIP E MIAY Toapevaw eri Av- 
ZEIA“E 1ST PATI cet A[ulo[slorpare 
KE@AAH OER KedanrijGer, 


Translation.—* Boundary of lands in Anthreion and gardens and 
house sold, upon condition of equity of redemption, to Lysistratos of 
Kephale.” 

Comment.—The form of the letters indicates that the inscription 
should be referred to the fourth century 8, c. 





a 


Le ————— a Mie Me 


a a 
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"AvOpeio: This is a name hitherto unknown, and it probably belongs 
to some locality included within the limits of the deme of Ikaria, It 
seems quite natural that the rural demes, like our own townships, would 
contain, besides the principal village or deme seat, a number of small 
hamlets, the names of which, while familiar to the members of the deme, 
would be little heard beyond the limits of its territory. Our exeava- 
tions took place on the site which was undoubtedly the centre of popula- 
tion and the seat of the municipal government. This particular stone, 
however, was not found im situ, but had been bronght from elsewhere. 

The position of the deme of Kephale, mentioned in the last line, has 
never been exactly determined, but it lay somewhere in the Mesogata, pro- 
bably between Markopoulo and Kerates (Mittheilungen, 1887, p. 258). 

wempapéray eri Avrer: This technical legal phrase means that the 
vendor retains the increase of the property, and has the right to repur- 
chase at the same price at which he sold it, On the other hand, he pays 
arent (uicfopa or wiofwors) equal in amount to the interest on the 
money which he received for the property. Thus the whole transac- 
tion is practically equivalent to a mortgage loan, with this difference, 
that in the latter case the party whe receives the loan remains (go long 
as he pays the interest and no foreclosure takes place), both practically 
and legally, the proprietor, while under the Greek law ei Avees the 
proprietorship was legally vested in the party who gave the loan (as 
in early English law), althongh possession remained with the original 
owner. There was a legal transfer of property, and technically, in- 
stead of interest being paid on the loan, rent was paid on the land.' 
To illustrate from our inscription: X. (name of yendor not given) 
desires to borrow money from Lysistratos, and, instead of giving 
him security in the shape of a mortgage on his lands and gardens and 
house and paying interest on the loan, he actually sells this property 
to Lysistrates, and then rents it of him at a rate equivalent to the 
interest on the amount which Lysistratos has paid him for it. If he 
should be sufficiently prosperous, he would be able by the terms of the 
sale to buy back the property at the same price which he received for it. 

Compared to the mortgage system, this process seems complicated, 
and the difficulties which might arise from it are shown in the oration 
of Demosthenes referred to in the last note. Pantainetos borrows 
money from Munesikles to buy certain mining works, but by way of 
security Mnesikles is considered the legal purchaser, and holds the ree- 


'Dem., Paonia: beddecu: «al de votre re gtr Firpe téeor, tg 8 dodueri lode. 
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ords of the sale (ras vas), whatever may have been their form. But 
Mnesikles afterwards demands his money, and, to pay him, Pantainetos 
is obliged to find new loaners, who purchase the property from Mnesi- 
kles and then rent it to Pantainetos at a rate equivalent to the 12% 
interest on the amount they had paid for it: «ai sotto isro€njany 
didmot TO épyartiptov, eal ta avdparoba. ypappareiov be, otry tro- 
Gyans, Aka mpdoews ypddera:. The last sentence is rendered by 
Paley and Sandys:* “ And thus the indenture is not a mortgage, but 
an actual conveyance.” One of the several difficulties in the under- 
standing of this oration arises from the fact that, while Pantainetos is 
practically owner and manager of the mining property, the ownership 
has never been legally yested in him, but has been continually trans- 
ferred from one party to another, The process of genuine mortgaging, 
however, existed alongside the one just described, and we even have 
boundary-stones inscribed in this fashion, as épo5 ywpiou tipis evoder- 
Aopérns Pavorrpatw Tarar(vei)XX (CLT. A., 1, 2, 1134). 


No. 3. 


Fragment of thin marble slab; height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.22; height 
of letters varies from 0.02 to 0,035, 






MOF XsSiPlo ap jos ywpto 
Ae wer | oixlas 

wen |papévew 
Berfsel = xXm eri Ajverer* XA 
ES- 1A | pak?) Jia 


Translation —* Boundary of land and house sold upon condition of 
equity of redemption for 1500 drachmas,” 

Comment.—The letters may well belong to the early part of the fourth 
century, and I feel confident that the O at the end of the first line 
stands alone for the spurious diphthong, though, owing to the fact that 
the stone is broken at this point, it is impossible to be certain that 
a Y was not inscribed. The content of this inscription is identical 
with that of No. 2, except that in this case the amount involved is ex- 
presely stated, In the last line the marks before the iota may well be- 
long to E, and we may conjecture that the person to whom the prop- 
erty was sold was the Praxias mentioned in No. 1 as one of the choregoi. 


This, however, must not be considered as more than a mere possibility, _ 


as the traces before the iota might equally well belong to E. 
" Select Private rations of Demosthenes, pari 1, p, 85, 


he eet 6 6 ge RA oe ce Mec 4 te elt iid 
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No. 4. 

Block of roughly-cut greyish stone, broken on both sides and at the 
bottom: height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.31; height of letters, 0.02. It has 
been published by Milehhofer,* who saw it in the wall of the Byzantine 
church the demolition of which was an important part of the work 
at Ikaria. By its removal from the wall a few additional letters have 
become visible, although, by reason of the roughness of the stone and 
carelessness of cutting, the reading of any part whatever is exceedingly 


dificult. 
BAIOIK |AZAPOTSS «jal oixias arrot|ipy 









mmrpotKoe PAM pa] TporKos 


Translation—* Boundary of the land and house, security for the 
dowry," ete, 

Comment.—Divorce seems to have been, among the Greeks, an all- 
too-common occurrence; and it was partially with the idea of giving 
greater stability to the union, by bringing financial interests to bear 
upon the question, that a dowry was bestowed upon the bride, The 
husband had the interest of this dowry to use as he pleased, but, if for 
any reason separation took place, he was obliged to restore the princi- 
pal ; and on this account it was customary, when the dowry was handed 
over to him, to require security for it on his own property.’ To the 
numerous class of inseriptions recording such a mortgage belongs the 
one just given, which is of the fourth century B. c. 

That darotiunpa is not necessarily restricted to the security given 
by the husband, but may also be used for the security given by the 
bride’s father for dowry not yet paid over, has been shown by Dareste,’ 
whose interpretation of the inscription in relation to the dowry of 
Xenariste seems plainer than that of Kohler. Instead of the simple 
gen. apoicos, we find év wporxi,” wpotxt,’ eis THY polka.” | 


Cambridge, England, Cart D, Bucr, 
Oct. 23, 1388. Member of the American School 
of Claxzieal Studies af Athens. 


© Mittheilungen, Athen., xu, p. 311. 

4(y. Hemmawn, Lehrbuch der griech. Antig., vol. rv, p. 24 ff. 

® Rulletin de Correspondance Hellémique, u, p. 485: of. xu, p. $04, 

* Durr, Syil,, 434 ' Ephemeris, Nov., 1876. "Drrt., Syl, 497, 
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Aiap 
KaAAi [wy 
Motpacoags 

"Ap mwaéifes 
‘Epaacuinwa fos 


Aicyiva [s 





Apeorokn fA q¢! 


In December 1587, while I was residing at Kidto, the chief town 


(wpwrevovea) of the modern deme of Sikyon, during the progress of 
the excavations at the old theatre of Sikyon, an Albanian peasant named 
Ge6rgios Agrapedikes told me that some blocks of stone containing 
mada ypappara had been found in a field belonging to him in the 
village of Modilki” On December 18, I went up to Modlki in com- 
pany with my friend Dr, Eustaithios Tourndkes of Kidto, and there 
we found two blocks of stone, said to have been dug up some three 
years previously, On one of these the inscription, of which a facsimile 
is given above, was quite plainly legible. The length of this block is 
0.70 m.,* the same as that of the other, on which there seemed to be 
traces of letters obliterated beyond the possibility of decipherment, 
The height of the letters themselves is from 0.02 m, to 0.025 m., the 
former being that of the O, except in the first line. The stone is of a 

‘These names are all to be found in Pape. Only two are cited as borne by Siky- 
onion, Aischines (Paar, De Her. mal, 21) and Aristokles (Paua, vz. 9. J : ¥1. &. 
11), A Mousos is mentioned (Pave, v. xxiv. 1; Oveasmcn, Scdrifty,., 2080) as the 
unknown artist of astatue of Zeus set up at Olympia by “the demos of the Corinthians.” 

* Modlki (ModAn:) is situnted x. w. of Basiliké (the modern representative of the 
upper town of Sikyon), near the Merdg ris AdyoSas, the ancient "EAwerdr. It un- 
doubtedly formed part of the old city before its capture by Demetrios Poliorketes. 
G. Dropor,, xx, 102, 2-4. | 

* The thickness of the block is 0.26 m: the original width cannot be determined. 
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brownish color, fairly hard and of coarse grain. It is broken on the 
right-hand side, whence the loss of one or more letters in every word 
except the first and third. The characters, as will be noticed in the fne- 
simile, are quite neatly formed and arranged nearly croryndov. I made 
a copy of the inscription at the time, as did also Dr. Merriam, to whom 
I exhibited the new find before my return to Kidéto; and, on Decem- 
ber 22, I took a squeeze, on which the facsimile is chiefly based. 

I will now consider the inseription from an epigraphical standpomt. 
The reading, as given in the facsimile, is quite certain; but the first and 
sixth letters in the second name, the seventh letter in the fourth, and 
the seventh letter in the sixth are somewhat defaced. The inscription, 
when complete, was apparently as transcribed above. 

As regards the characters, we observe: first, the angular form and 
smal] size of the O, except in the first line (of. Roehl, [.G. A., 27a 
Add.) ; secondly, the four-barred sigma; thirdly, the angular form 
of the rho; fourthly, the form of the ehi, as contrasted with that (++) of 
the Caere inscription (J. G. A., 22; Roberts, G.E., No. 95); fifthly, the 
forms of mu and nu‘; sixthly, the form Ze. On this last, special 
stress is to be laid, as being a point of the greatest importance, 

That X—e was a form peculiar to Sikyon, is not recognized by 
Roehl, nor does Roberts lay it down as a fixed principle, while Kireh- 
hoff (Stuel,,* 104—5) still retains under the head of Corinth the inserip- 
tion of the Caere vase (J. G.A., 22; Roberts, No. 95), in which this 
sign occurs four times. I shall endeavor to show that not only have 
we no proof that the sign X was employed in the Corinthian alpha- 
bet, but that, in view particularly of the present inscription, the first 
one found ipeo foc containing this sign, we seem warranted in assum- 
ing that it was peculiar to the Sikyonian alphabet, which appears to 
have been pretty sharply defined, and to have developed with con- 
siderable regularity as well as conservatiam. 

The fact that no inscription has been found at Corinth, or to be 
with certainty traced to Corinth, containing this form of epsilon, when 
viewed in connection with the fact that « in the early alphabet of 
Corinth, as well as in that of her colonies, appears as E or B (this 
form being also employed for the », and e being usually written as 
E*), goes a long way toward a demonstration of the non-existence 
of the form Ze in the Corinthian alphabet. The proximity of 
Corinth and Sikyon is nothing in favor of influence one way or the 


'\C.LG.A., 21, 22 (Ronents, Nos. 94,95) with LG.A., 26a Add, ( Ronenrs, No. 93). 
*(). Honents, p. 14. 
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other; for Sikyon at least seems to have been conservative in a very 
high degree, 

In this connection, we must, however, admit that too much stress 
has been laid on the peculiar local form of the name, Sexvew. Roehl 
(J. G.A., 17) claims that the inscription scratched on a spear-head 
found at Olympia cannot be the work of'a Sikyonian, because the early 
local form of the name was Lecvaw, and not Sixvep, as found in this 
case; but one is startled to find in the Addenda (27a) a spear-head 
inscription attributed to a Sikyonian, but apparently from the same 
hand as the last, in which the form ¥ = e occurs in the same word, 
The similarity of the two inscriptions is most striking, notwithstand- 
ing this variation, the same unusual pentagonal o occurring in each, 
and the forms of the other letters, carelessly made it is true, being 
essentially the same as those of I. G.A.,17. One is alsa surprised 
to notice that Roehl! reads 27, Sexvedv, rightly considering the three 
parallel scratches at the end asa mark of punctuation,® while he reads 
27a Add,, Sexvevi(wv), taking the perpendicular mark after the N — 
which is taller than any of the undoubted letters—as |, although such 
a form of iota is here, to say the least, in the highest degree improbable, 
Tt seems to me quite certain that we should read, here, simply Sexveow. 
The testimony of the coins cannot be adduced in support of any theory 
of a consistent local employment of the form Sexudy in the fifth een- 
tury at least ;* and, indeed, if the two spear-heads were engraved by 
the same hand, we find here a confirmation of what we may gather 
from the coins, namely, that the local isage was not at all stable, both 
forms being used indifferently. We are then, in my judgment, quite 
safe in numbering J. G.A., 17, among Sikyonian monuments, 

We must, therefore, ruard against an assumption of over-conserya- 
tism on the part of the Sikyonians, but at the same time must not be 
led to assume that their alphabet developed with the same rapidity as 
that of Corinth, a point to be emphasized in estimating the probable 
date of the inscription now under consideration, 

Roberts, who groups together the inscriptions of Corinth and its 
colonies and those of Sikyon (G. E., pp- 119-287), distinguishes three 
periods, as follows (pp. 134-5): first, that comprising the most prim- 
itive inscriptions, in which san, the older form of #(M), the crooked 





‘Cy. Heap, Historia Numorum, p. $45. 
*Zuevdvin is the reading of Fabricius on the serpent-column at Constantinople (ef. 
Ronerta, p. 259.) 
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iota, the closed spiritua agper, the older theta, certain peculiar forms of 
gamme (C, ¢, |), and remarkable forms to express 8 and the E-sounds 
(E, B, or Z*) appear; secondly, that comprising inscriptions “ which 
exhibit the straight iofa but retain the san” (p. 135); thirdly, that 
comprising inseriptions marked by, (1) “the adoption of the four-stroke 
sigma,” (2) “the gradual substitution of the open H for the closed 
form,” (3) “the introduction of the normal form for 8” (p.135). The 
first of these periods is to be placed as early as the sixth century B. €., 
the second would correspond to the earlier half of the fifth century, 
and the third to the latter half of the same century.” 

In view of the arguments adduced in the course of the previous 
discussion, we seem justified in attributing to Sikyon both the spear- 
head inscriptions already alluded to UI. G. A., 17, und 270 Add.). In 
one of these the form += appears, and in both we huve san, These, 
then, are plainly older than J. G. A, 21 and 22, which belong to the 
same period and are to be assigned to the earlier half of the fifth cen- 
tury. Certainly later than these, again, is our new inscription, between 
which and those just mentioned [ am in favor of dating I. G. A. 27 
Add., which is, then, probably to be restored: SZKVONIO[N or 
ZEKVONIO[I." In both these last we find & retained, though in the 
former we have alpha and kappa of later form than in any other early 
Sikyonian inseription, and even later than in J. G, A., 26a Add, a 
Corinthian inscription commemorating the battle of Tanagra (457 B.c.), 
In the last-mentioned, however, we have the normal e, and a, », and 
of the same form as in our new inscription. In view of the latter 
coincidence, as well as of the conservatism of the Sikyonians, we need 
have no hesitation in placing our inscription at least as late as 457 B.c., 
and probably somewhat later, In fact, I would propose the following 
chronological classification of early Sikyonian inscriptions : 

1 period, latter part of sixth century B. c, UI. G.A, 77 and 87a Add,); 

nm period, first half of fifth century B. c. (I. GA. 21, 22); 

mt period, middle and latter half of fifth century n, c. (I. G. A. 27 
Add. and the new inscription). | 

Mortiver Lamson EARLE, 

Columbia College, New York. Member of the American Sehool 

December, 1888, of Classical Studies at Athena. 
#4 % at Sicyon, at least in the 2d period.” 


“ For the grounds of this chronology, which seems very satisfactory, see ROBERTS, 
p. 136. 
n¢¥. Roewi's remarks ad loc. 


EARLY BRONZES RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
ON MOUNT IDA IN KRETE. 


[Puares XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XX] 


The interest of archwologists and philologists has of late been espe- 
cially directed toward the island of Krete, by the discovery of some of 
those Kretan laws so famous among the ancient Greeks,’ In these 
laws, we not only become acquainted with the fountain-head of Hel- 
lenie public and private right, but are enabled to seize it in the 
interesting stages, first, of disconnected fragmentary preparation, and, 
second, of connected and full development—a great hel p in analyzing 
the essence and realizing the growth of the early legislation of Hellas. 
These discoveries on the site of the ancient Gortyn, with which are 
connected the names of Fabricius, Halbherr, Comparetti, and other 
eminent scholars, have led to discoveries more strictly archeological, 
which, limited as they are, give great promise for the future. 

Now that wellnigh every corner of the classic period of Greece has 
been explored, the tide of investigation, hurried on by numerons dis- 
coveries, is being somewhat diverted toward that tnexplored age which 
from the century before Peisistratos stretches back far into the mists 
of pre-history. In this search for the origins of Greece, a search po- 
etic but eminently archwological, whether it treat of myths, lerends, 
migrations, or monuments of art and industry, there is no question so 
important as that which deals with the place of origin, the character, and 
the transmission of those elements of national Hellenic life which appear 
fully constituted im the seventh century B.c. Of all primitive centres 
of Greek culture, Krete seems the one most likely to aid in lifting the 
veil from a period whose monuments are still so few and insufficient, 
Por, as Hoeck remarks (Krela, 1 Einleitung), “the history of Krete 
begins at such an early date and the period of its prosperity belongs 
to 50 ancient an age, that it was already fallen before the rest of Hellas 


1 Consult A.C. Menntam's paper on The Law Code of the Kretan Gortyna (Am. Journal 
of Archeology, 1, 325-50; u, 24-45) and the authorities there quoted. Since its pub. 
hieation, other important monographs have appeared from the pens of German ond 
Italian writers, 
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began to flourish.” As an explanation of this early prosperity and 
development, “ back of the heroic period of the Achaians and Atreidai” 
(p. 127), Milchhéfer says (p. 128): “ Krete not only lay at the point 
of intersection of all the western sea-routes: Krete was accessible not 
only toward Greece and Asia Minor, but even Phoenicia, Egypt, and 
Italy were more easily reached from here than elsewhere.” And so it be- 
came the rendezvous for various nations, especially those of Asia Minor, 
from which, in Milchhéfer’s opinion, it was probably colonized. Ac- 
cording to the same writer (whose work, Die Anfinge der Kvunst im 
Griechenland, is of standard authority so far as there can be any on a 
subject so obscure and deficient in exact data), we should seek in Krete 
for the origin of that art the most noteworthy products of which were 
found by Dr, Schliemann at Mykenai, but which was evidently spread 
far and wide in the early prehistoric period.* He expects (p. 135) to 
find the early monuments of Krete divided into two classes, belonging, 
the first, to the “angular and dry Pelasgie style,” illustrated by a num- 
ber of gems, the second, to the “supple, fantastic, Asiatic art of works 
in metal.”° But we may go further than this, and may expect to find 
in Krete the antiquities of the many races that, according to tradition, 
succeeded each other on the island :—jrs, barbarous remains of those 
non-Greek autochthonous (?) inhabitants, the “* Kteo-Kretans:"* se- 
cond, massive architectural ruins of the Pelasgians and Achnians,’ to 
whom also, under the titles of Daktyloi, Telchines, and Kouretes, we 
owe perhaps the earliest bronzes, and those potteries judged to belong 
to a period between 2000 and 1000 8. c., which are found on sites at-— . 
tributed to Telchinean foundation, like Knossos in Krete, [alysos and 


* Pie Kunst dea Aerotachen [liiteseutaltere, dessen Seherpwnkt nach Griechendond, cor 
allem nach Mykenoe fel... iat nur die Fortentunckelung einer durch newe, unten naher 
enbrickeinde Anaginge genihrien dltern Cultur, welehe une om reichaten in dem Inhalt der 
mykenischen Burggriber entgegentrat... Ich suche desholb ouch den Ursprung der dllesten 
mykeniachen Aunstindustrie cuversichtlich in Kreta, ala dem in jeder Benichung geciqnetaten 
Vereiniqungepunkt pelasgiacher, phrygiaeher wnd orientalisher Elemente (p.193), Cf. Do- 
MONT et CHAPLAIN, Les Céremiques de la Greee propre, Prem, partie, p. 70, 

* Mivcumorer, besides many references to Krete, and the publication of many in- 
edited archaic Kretan gems, devotes on entire chapter (pp. 122-37) to the island. 

“The Kretan peoples mentioned in Od, xrx. 175 eq. are Achaians, Eteo-Kretana, 
Kydonians, Dorians, and Pelasgians: ér wiv “Ayal, dv 8° “Eredepyrer pryaktropes, dy 
é KiGowes, Ampoter te tprydiyes Sirol re MeAaryol. 

* For these great Cyclopean city-walls, Milchhifer (p.126) refers to Paswxy, Travels 
in Crete; also Museum of Classical Antiquities; and to Spratt, Travels and Researches 
in Crete. 
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Kameiros in Rhodos,* as well as at Mykenai, Tiryns, and Spata; in 
another branch, also, the prehistorie cut gems which are the product 
of the early Inseleulfur under Oriental influence: third, during the 
later period of Oriental influence, works in the Phoenician style, either 
imported or executed by the colonies of Sidon, long since established 
on the island, or by the Dorians themselves, who had succeeded the 
Pelasgians in Krete several centuries before, and who often came 
under strong Phoenician influence: fourth, we should expect to find 
works which would show through what stages the Dorians struggled 
before creating an art thoroughly and originally Hellenic, traces of 
which are found on the mainland, especially at Sparta, Of the 
different archwological classes, enumerated above, not all are repre- 
sented by the few monuments that chance has brought to light, 
and even these serve but to excite and not to satisfy our desire for 
knowledge, The Pelasgic gems, which Milehhéfer has so carefully 
atudied in different museums, are but few: the massive “ Cyclo- 
pean” walls, mentioned by travellers, are probably remains of the 
ninety walled cities mentioned in the Homeric Epos, but they have 
never been carefully studied ; the early pottery, in the Mykenaian style, 
found at Knossos, is limited in extent: the relics of both Phoenician and 
early Dorian art are but fragmentary." Nevertheless, it is certain that on 
Kretansoil we must seck for the origin of thatart which, being transferred 
thence to fellow-Dorians in the Peloponnesos, was the divine spark that 
first kindled the artistic fire in the inhabitants of the mainland, As 
the discoveries in Attika, and especially on the Akropolis, have given 
to us important works of archaic Greek plastic art, dating, apparently, 
as early as the close of the seventh and the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, we may expect to find in Krete genuine Greek products at least 
a century earlier in date, and, starting from these, a series of monu- 
ments of different races and distinct styles extendin g back over a period 
of about one thousand years, But, with all this promise, until recently, 
nothing had been done: not a nékropolis, not even a single tomb, 


*Domorr et CHAPLAIN, Les (éramiques de la Gréce propre ; premitre partie, fase, 1: 
Raver et Conticnon, Histoire de la Céromigue Greeque: Paris, 1888 

1 MILcCHHOFER, op, cil., figs, on pp. 55, 68, 78, 81, 82, &O, OF, 

‘Among the most interesting are two bronees illustrated by Miucnmiren in the 
Anaali for 1880, pp. 213-22, ple. 2. v., under the tithe Hronzi areaiei di Greta. They 
are Dorian works of a style earlier than, though allied to, that of others found at or 
near Sparta, and are jadged to belong to the seventh century, though the plaque is 
probably a century earlier. 
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had been scientifically explored on the entire island.’ Chance, how- 
ever, has brought about what science failed to do, and has given us a 
startling discovery, and this in the centre of primitive Kretan worship, 
the Care of Zeus on Mount Ida, so familiar in Greek mythology, poetry, 
and tradition. 

In the summer of 1884, while guarding his flock on Mount Ida, 
Georgios Pasparaki was scratching the earth with a stick within a cave 
whose soil was abundantly mixed with ashes and charcoal, and thus 
began the diseovery of a great quantity of frarments of terracotta lamps, 
some pieces of thin gold plates, and a few small bronzes, Following 
suit, the inhabitants of the neighboring village, Anoja, dug holes and 
trenches promiscuously on various points in the grotto and its neigh- 
borhood, bringing to light antiquities of the greatest variety. This 
first lot was carefully studied and described by Dr. E. Fabricius in the 
Athens Mittheilungen (vol. x, p.i9 sqq.), where he alao demonstrated the 
identity of the grotto with the famous Cave of Zeus, In the spring of 
1884, the Syllogos of Candia, which had already started its museum 
(cf. JOURNAL, U1, pp. 174-5, 457), attempted to begin excavations on 
the site, but, on account of the political disturbances on the island, this 
was ut first prevented, and the villagers were again allowed to dig dur- 
ing two or three weeks: this they did most recklessly and tumultu- 
ously, and the objects found were of much greater importance than 
those of the first raid. Fortunately, in August 1885, it was possible 
to commence regular excavations under Dr. Halbherr and Professor 
G. Aeraki of Candia. The results have very recently been published, 
fully and sumptuously, in a volume of the Museo Italiano di Antiehiia 
Classica (vol. 11, punt. iii, 1888), edited by Professor Comparetti. A 
short paper by Dr. Halbherr containing an account of the discoveries 
and a catalogue of the objects, and a long and exhaustive monograph by 
the well-known writer on Italian prehistoric archeology, Signor Orsi, 
are accompanied by a superb album of twelve plates of imperial-folio 
size. ‘The materials for the present study are derived from this text 
and these plates. 

The grotto is divided into two distinct sections. In front isa large 
atrium 24 met. wide at the mouth and 31 near the middle: its floor 
slopes sharply inward, leaving, at the further end, a flat platform about 
14 or 15 met. square; its vault is 9.50 met. high at the entrance, but 
rises to a far greater height toward the centre. From the end of this 

* Museo Italiana di Antichitd Classica, vol, m1, p. 599, 
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grotto there opens into the mountain a second and smaller cave, almost 
completely deprived of light, about 22 met. long, 12 met. wide at the 
entrance, and over 44 met. high. “The soil of both grottos is com- 
posed in great part of ashes, charcoal, and carbonized matter, among 
which are many fragments of half-burned bones of animals and cra- 
nia(?), the remains of sacrifices: similar strata of black earth also ex- 
tend sporadically throughout the declivity of the larger grotto and its 
neighborhood, and in it all the objects were found, On either side of 
the entrance to the large cave there projects from the mountain an im- 
mense mass of rock, and, in the recess formed by that on the left, rises 
the imposing altar for sacrifices. It is cut in a rock of great size, fallen 
there probably in prehistoric times: the upper part, the real Spas, is 
in the form of a rectangle 4.80 by 1,95 by 0.88 met., encircled, at a 
height of about 5 met. from the ground, by a platform 1.45 met. in 
width, which overlooks the entire scene. In front of the grotto is a 
large esplanade, of the same width and about 74 met, long, the soil 
of which, also, was full of antiquities, On the neighboring heights on 
the N. and §. £. are some large blocks of local calcareous stone which 
were apparently used, in Halbherr’s opinion, as bases for bronze statues 
or other large votive offerings (see Plan of Cave in tar, x11 of volume 
11, Museo Italiano). 

About two-thirds of the ground in front and one-half of that in the 
interior had been upturned by the peasants before the regular excava- 
tions began, Fortunately, the inclined plane in the outer cave had not 
been touched, and in it were found the greater part of the precious works 
in plate-bronze—the shields, paterae, lebetes, ete. “The quantity and 
variety of the material discovered is such as to well accord with the 
deep veneration in which this cave was held, being consecrated to one 
of the principal myths of the Kretan religion and of the Greek reli- 
gion in general, and being placed, as it is, in the centre of the island 
at about equal distance between the great cities Gortyn and Knossos. . 
All the objects either served for worship . , or were votive ere = 
and, except sculptures in marble and stone, there is hardly a branch of 
ancient art and industry that is not represented ” (Mua, Ital, p. 694). 
Nearly all of these are at present placed in the Museum at Candis, with 
the exception of a part of those found before the beginning of the Syllo- 
gos excavations, which belong to the Russian vice-consul, G. Mitzotaki. 

The following enumeration of the classes of objects found is taken 
from Dr. Halbberr. 1. Plate bronzes: (1) votive shielda, of which there 
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are ten large ones in various states of preservation and of artistic work- 
manship, and eleven of smaller size and no artistic merit ; (6) dishes 
or dickar = paterae, eight of which are covered with ornamentation 
in relief, while a large number are plain; (c) wine-jars or oinochoai, 
none of which have any decoration; (d) kettles or lebetes, seven of 
which are entire, come of them with ornamental handles. om. (inet 
bronzes: (a) groups of very archaic decorative figures, ¢. g., chariots, 
vessels, animals, efe.; (6) archaic statuettes of nude male and female 
figures ; (¢) votive animals ; (d@) handles of vases, tripods, efe. ; (e) feet 
of tripods, and bases and feet of other objects ; (_) ornamental figures, 
é, g., 4 sphinx, a lion, a horse, birds and serpents. 1. Various votive 
offerings: (a) jewelry; (6) objects in ivory, amber, rock-crystal, cut 
stones, efe,; (¢) pseudo-Egyptian majolicas; (d¢) common terracottas, 

These objects belong to very different periods and styles, for they 
extend through a space of over a thousand years, and inelude prehis- 
toric, Oriental, and Hellenic works. Far transcending all others in 
importance is the class of bronzes, not cast but hammered, including 
the shields and paterae. These are all reproduced in the album of 
plates accompanying the memoirs of Halbherr and Orsi. 

Leaving untouched, at present, the many interesting questions con- 
nected with these discoveries—the Kretan legends, early eave-worship, 
the practice of votive offerings, the objects of prehistoric workmanship 
or of late Hellenic times—I will follow Signor Orsi’s example, and 
confine my examination to the shields and paterae, which a mere glance 
siilices to’ place in that class of early Kretan antiquities which we have 
seen MilchhOfer define as the supple, fantastic, Asiatic, metal style, 


SHIELDS. 


All the shields are circular, with a diameter varying from 0.55 to 
0.68 met. and so thin that they have a thickness of only 1 mm. on the 
edge, and 4 mm. in the central portions. They are without handles, 
but have holes either for suspension or for attachment toa background. 
This proves that they were not made for use but for votive offerings. 
Apparently, they were placed on wooden stands around the interior of 
the cave, and near them were stuck the numerous arrowheads found 
in their vicinity. The shields are hammered from a single metal plate, 
and the surface, with one exception, is not flat but convex at various 
points, especially in the centre, which usually projects several inches 
beyond any other part of the surface, forming an elaborate boss or 
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omplhalos, generally in the shape of a magnificent lion-head. The 
ornamentation consists, for the greater part, of human or animal figures 
in relief, generally divided into concentric zones by a torsade or by a ball- 
decoration. Two shields, which we will term the Shield of Merodach= 
Melkert and the Shield of Horus, are totally different from the rest, and 
first claim our attention: in them a single scene occupies the entire 
surface, which is not, as in the others, divided into zones encircling 
the central boss. The plates illustrating these and two other shields 
and two of the ¢edAas are reduced from plates 1, 0, IV, VI, VU, Dx in 
the album accompanying the Museo Italiano. 

Shield of Merodach = Metkart (PLATE xv1= Mus. Ital., pl. 1.)—This 
shield occupies a unique position in the series, on account of its style, 
workmanship, and arrangement. It is evident that there is a mytho- 
logic and not a merely decorative significance in the group of figures 
that fill the perfectly flat surface of the shield, In the centre stands 
the heroic figure of a god, represented as triufophing over his enemies. 
His attitude is one of violent motion: he stands on a bull with left 
leg well advanced and resting on the bull’s head, while his mght foot 
is placed on the animal’s tail, and over his head he swings a lion 
which he holds by a fore and a hind paw: he is clad in tight-fitting 
garments which leave the lower part of his limbs uncovered. The 
heavy square beard, long plaited hair, and exaggerated muscular de- 
velopment, are entirely Assyrian, and this indication of style 1s sup- 
ported by every detail of the subject. One familiar with Assyrian 
art is reminded of two myths, that of the hero Ledubar and that of 
the god Merodach, which have some points in common. Tedubar'* is 
the. hero-prince who fought and conquered the lion and the bull of 
Anu, as related in the earliest legends of Babylonia. He is often 
represented un the seal-cylinders" in the act of struggling with the 

The myth of [zdubar, the Babylonian Herakles, identified by some Assyriologists 
with the Biblical Nimrod, is of solar origin, and his twelve labors are typical of the 
12 months of the year and the 12 signs of the Zodiac. 

“The Iedubar legend is the favorite subject on the very earliest cylinders, and 
examples are found in London, Paris, the De Clereq Collection, and New York 
(Metrop. Mus.). An examination of the Calalogue of the De Clereg Collection gives 
the following result, (1) Indobar fights the lion standing, Nos. 47,79; (2) [sdubar 
holds lion by the hind-leg, Nos. 45, 13008; (4) [zdubar holds up lion by tail, No. 41; 
(4) Indubar gives drink to bull, No, 46; (5) Iadubar fights both lion and bull, Nos. 
43, 80; (6) Izdubar fights lion, also bull, No. 55; (7) Indubar fights two bulls, No. 
71; (8) Tedobar fights two lions and two bulls, Nos. 69, 150; (9) Izdubar and Hes- 
bani struggling, No. 181 di; (10) Isdobar and Hea-bani with lion and bull, Now 
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lion, and sometimes he even holds the animal above his head in exactly 
the same position as on the shield (e.g.,in the British Museum, Fig. 13). 
In the earlier cylinders, the lion is large, and an equal struggle is repre- 
sented ; later, he is a mere plaything. This latter idea is exaggerated 
in Assyrian art, where Izdubar quietly carries a miniature lion under 
his arm. In the Babylonian seals, Izdubar is always nude, and the 
scanty costume of our shield may be a reminiscence of this. But, 
beside these analogies with the myth of Izdubar, there are others with 
that of Merodach, the son of Anu, the god who protects mankind, the 
alayer of the dragon Tiamat. As Izdubar is the prototype of Hera- 
kles, so Merodach is that of the Phoenician Melkart. On Assyrian 
cylinders,"* Merodach is represented in exactly the position of the figure 
on the shield, with left foot resting on the head and right foot on the tail 
of a fierce galloping lion or dragon, as he rushes against the retreating 
Tiamat. Iam not acquainted with any monuments 
in which Merodach is standing on or accompanied 
by a bull, and it is possible that the Phoenician 
artist combined elements from the two legends. 
A third element, from the Assyrian scene of the 
a * Adoration of Assur and the Sacred Tree,” seems 
putas ‘3 reve even more prominent in the artist’s mind. The 
der+ Brit, Museum, ®cCompanying scene (Fig. 14), from a cylinder of 
the middle-Assyrian period in the British Museum, 
bears the closest analogy to that on the shield. It represents a crowned 
divinity standing on a bull, with two hawk-hended ministering genni, 
holding fruit plucked from the Sacred Tree, which cither has disappeared 
or is placed, in miniature, on the left, That thisdivinity is Assur himself 
is made probable not only by the above connection with the sacred tree, 
but by another cylinder, also in the British Museum," in which a figure 
armed with the usual attributes of the god is atundling ona reclining bull 
within a tabernacle, outside of which stand two man-bird genii, while 





42, 43, 44, 45; (11) [edubar with boll, and Hea-bani with lion, Nos. 49, 50, 51, 52, 
63, 63bis; (12) Indubar with Hea-bani, and Hen-boni with lion, Noa 58, 50, 60 
(++ Tad. w. lion) ; (13) Indubar and Hea-bani, each fights o lion, No, 81; (14) Induber 
against Hea-bani and lion, Hea-bani and boll, Izdubar and ball, Nos. 62,65, A 
number of cylinders where the sulsject was in doubt have been omitted. For further 
elacidation and examples from other collections, see Mésawr, Oylindres de la Chaledée. 

EMENANT, (rienial Cylinders of the Williams Collection; Jovnw at, vol. 1, pl.v. Gh 
Maéwast, Oplindres de? Assyric, figs. 25, 26, ete. 

4 Méwast, Cylindres de lo Choldée, fig. 50. 
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above is the winged globe, the symbol of Assur. In scenes likethe above, 
the Sacred ‘Tree usually occupies the principal position, and the winged 
globe and half-figure of ASSur are placed above. In Fig. 14, on the 
contrary, the god oceupies the place of honor, and his emblem is dis- — 
placed. On either side of the central group stands the figure of a winged 
male genius, in position, robes, and style, similar to the genii adoring the 
Sacred Tree on Assyrian basreliefs, especially those of ASSur-nazir-pal. 
The objects in the hands of the genius on the right do not correspond 
to the fruit which is usually being plucked by the Assyrian genii, but 
they may be a reminiscence of this act, and the obvious conjecture is 
that they are adoring the Sacred Tree and the god Aésar, like their pro- 
totypes. “ Tn support of this conjecture, we find the sacred tree, ousted, 

as in the cylinder, from its place of honor, projecting, in the form of the 





IFOT OTITIS ORO TOD 
Fra. 14—Lapis-lazwli Seal-cylinder ; British Museum. 


anthemion-palmette, over the head of the central figure, from the string 
of lotus-buds which forms the border.” 

Tn the three human figures the type is not Assyrian: the features are 
irregular and puffy; the nose fat and retronssé; the mouth sensnal ; 
the cheeks fleshy ; and the total effect one of coarseness and vulgarity. 
Orsi attributes this shield to the workshops of Tyre, mainly on account 
of its worship of Melkart. Granting it to be of Phoenician workman- 
ship, it seems far more probable that it came from some centre where 
the Phoenician artists were under direct Assyrian influence. We know 
that, after the Hittite power had been broken up in the ninth century, 
under ASSur-nazir-pal, Salmanasar ITT, and their successors, and Nine- 
veh had become, especially under the Sargonids, the centre of Asiatic 

The fringe of the robes is evidently made of feathers: it is noticeable that the 
figures do not carry, in one hand, baskets for receiving the fruit of the Sacred Tree. 

™ It may be noted that the border, contrary to Signor Orsi's opinion that it is of 


pomegranates, appears to be of lotus-buods, a form slightly different from the more 
customary border in which the bud alternates with the full-blown flower. 





* 
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ecommerce“ and the capital of a great empire, she grew to be the Paris 
of the ancient East and to include within her walls a motley population 
drawn from all neighboring countries—Syrians, Babylonians, Jews, 
Hittites, Phoenicians, and others. ‘These foreigners settled, many for 
purposes of trade on their own account, many as agents for foreign 
houses; and we may well imagine that important workshops for the 
production of the objects in metal so loved by the Assyrians were estab- 
lished by the Phoenicians in a city where they could best work to suit 
the taste of their patrons.” This shield is unique in the strong Assyrian 
character of its style, and yet, though at first tempted to call it an Assy- 
rian work, the physiognomy of the figures, the confusion of two unre- 
lated subjects, and many points of detail, show it to be not an Assyrian 
original. However, the great difference between it and the other shields 
found with it, proves it to have been made at a different artistic centre, 
under different influences, and perhaps at a different time. On account 
of its apparent derivation from the Agsyrian large-figured sculptures of 
Assur-nazir-pal (882-857), before the introduction of a multiplicity of 
amall figures, as in later Assyrian art, it may be allowable to suggest, as 
an approximate date for this shield, the period between 840 and 725 B.c. 
Shield of Horus (PLATE xvit= Mua. ial., pl. 1v)—This magnificent 
shield is the largest of the series, having adiameter of 0.68 met. Though 
of such size, it is formed of the thinnest piece of metal (1 mm.), which 
is hammered into an extremely convex form with a very high centre, 
the top of which has been destroyed, thus rendering problematic the 
kind of bird whose head was torn from its body in this destruction.™ 
Many other fragments are wanting, as shown by the plate. This shield 
is the most beautiful of the series for artistic conception and workman- 
ship and for its high finish, and is certainly the most wonderful piece 
of early hammered metal-work on a large scale that has come down to 
us from pre-classic antiquity. Almost one-half of the entire surface 
is oceupied by the immense bird already mentioned, whose widespread 
wings extend from edge to edge, Its feet rest upon a sphinx rampant 
“ LESOEMANT, Histoireancienne del Orient; Tete, Asayrisch-babyloniseh hichia: 
Sarce, Introduction to Ancient esl cael y= 
3 This conjecture is supported by the numerous bronze dishes, efe., found by Layard 
in the palaces of Nineveh, expecially in the Northwestern palace at Nimrdd, from 


which Perrot even conjectures that the Mesopotamian artista may ha taught this 
industry to the Phoenicians. can 7 


‘ , ery ] of these shields, az 
this has been so carefully done by MM. Halbherr and Orsi. 
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which oceupies the entire lower surface, and from beneath which rise 
two large serpents whose heads with crescent-shaped horns almost meet 
at the top of the shield, being separated by the bird’s tail, Under the 
head of each serpent stands a small lion, and, to complete the enumera- 
tion of figures, a he-goat is placed below, on the left, over the tail of 
the sphinx. The most elaborate workmanship is lavished on the de- 
tails of the central bird; and to it we must look for the key to the 
interpretation of the scene. Though we have here no human figures, 
as in the previous shield, it is none the less significant, and is not a hete- 
rogeneous juxtaposition of animals for a merely decorative purpose. 
According to Orsi, this is a cosmic seene, which he interprets as fol- 
lows: the eagle or hawk (as he terms the bird), a divine or celestial sym- 
bol, holds the sphinx which ia the emblem of eternity; the lions and 
he-goat are sidereal in character; and the two serpents are symbols of 
the dower world. In the place of this interpretation, another, perhaps 
slightly more probable, may be suggested. The scene might symbolize 
the triumph of Egypt over Assyria:"” the Eeyptian Horus-hawk tram- 
ples on the Assyrian winged creature, the emblem of her strength so 
often represented at the entrances to her royal palaces, and in this case 
turned into a sphinx ;™ the great Eeyptian serpent subdues the Assy- 
rian lion. Some support for this suggestion may be found In quite a 
series of works of art by Phoenician artists, to which attention has been 
called especially during the last two years, which seem to represent the 
ups and downs of the long contest between the two great Oriental em- 
pires,” and to show how strongly the Phoenicians, standing in close 
relations with both empires and on the very battle-field between them, 
were impressed by the great struggle. It is certain that this shield is 
almost as distinctively Egyptian in character as the previous shield 
was Assyrian. 

Dr. Halbherr consider’ the body of the central figure to be half bird 
half fish, and the missing head to be that of 4 woman—a queer com- 
bination that seems hardly justified by the fragment of what appears 
to him to be a curl. Sig. Orsi’s conjecture of an eagle or hawk seems ~ 

# Only after 714 was the supremacy of Assyria over the western const established 
beyond dispute; and at v@rious periods (which may be found in the histories of 
Lenormant, Tiele, and others) Egypt had the advantage. 

* Sphinxes were represented in Assyrinn art a8 supporting the columns of temples 
and palaces, as guarding their portals, and as supporting figures of genii or divinities, 

"See the Book of the Deod for many references to the great infernal serpents. 
* Gazette Archévlogique, 1888, No.1; Amer, Journal of Archaolagy, vol. rv, p. 169 agg. 
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far more probable, The Horus-hawk was one of the most popular 
emblems in Egyptian art: its position on the shield, not resting on 
the back of the sphinx, but clutching its side, is rather singular. The 
sphinx itself is not Egyptian. The Egyptian sphinx was always (ex- 
cept in cases like those of the sphinxes of San) crouching and without 
wings, while the Assyrian sphinx was standing and winged, as on the 
shield. Only in the high tiara is any Egyptian influence visible. 
According to Orsi, all the sphinxes on these shields are male. In the 
ease of the present sphinx, the question is not easy to settle, but from 
the evidence of the others, especially of those in plates 1 and m1 of the 
album, where the dugs are quite evident, one is led to lay down the 
general rule, that all the sphinxes are female. Most Egyptian in style 
of all the figures is the charming he-coat in low-relief, whose delicately- 
moulded limbs and slender and accurate forms seem transferred from 
some Egyptian basrelief of the New Empire. Not so the lions: their 
heavy and musenlar forms are more reminiscent of Asia Minor and 
Assyria. 

Shield of Ashtaroth= Astarte (PLATE xvimI= Mus, Jial,, pl. 11). This 
shield occupies an intermediate position between the class that has no 
central omphalos (Shield of Melkart) and those in which the central 
lion-head is surrounded by a suecession of concentric circles. The 
centre has been destroyed, as well as a part of the circumference, and 
the remaining parts are in fragments. Around the centre is a wide 
space occupied, above, by the figure of a nude female whose arms are 
outstretched toward a lion on either side, one of whose cars she has 
seized, This scene occupies the upper half of the circle; below, are 
two sphinxes facing each other on either side of a reversed lotus-flower. 
The sphinxes are almost Egyptian in their forms and attitude; they 
are nmmistakeably female, and are crouching, with elongated body ; 
only the wings do not droop, as in Egypt, but rise up straight. Three 
times, and in three shapes, is the lotus reproduced, always in its purely 
Egyptian forms. The figure of Astarte bas a peculiar and elaborate 
head-lress, so rudely expressed that it would be useless to speculate 
upon it. In all the figures, we see an art so barbarous and ignorant 
as to make impossible a community of origin between this and similar 
shields and the two precedingly described: there’ is no modelling in 
the forms, no accuracy in the drawing. Signor Orsi makes an elab- 
orate statement of the varieties of female Oriental deities—Astarte, 
Anzaitis, Belit, Ishtar, Anat, ete.: I will not undertake to follow him, 
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but will only remark that the nude goddess with hands pressed on her 
breasts, such as we find in Babylonian, Syrian, and Phoenician monu- 
ments, is certainly not Ishtar.* That the figure on the shield ts Ishtar 
and that her presence is explained by the fact that Ishtar was goddess of 
war is highly improbable, because, when in that character, Ishtar is 
always draped and armed.” Neither can this figure have any relation 
with the draped and winged Oriental Artemis, whois represented as hold- 
ing an animal ineach hand. In this connection, I will draw attention 
to a seal in the British Museum, probably Persian, in which the hero- 
god is represented seizing two winged bulls by the horns (Fig. 15), 
each of which rests its hind-legs upon a crouching winged sphinx: to 
make the parallel exact, it is necessary only to change the central figure 
from male to female and to compress it within the limits of the border. 





Fre. 16.—(Cornelian Seal-cylinder; British Museum. 


The lions remind us of those on Corinthian vases and on Phoenician 
bronzes found in Central Italy. Orsi attributes this shield to Sidon. 

There are some fragments of another shield published on pl. x of 
the Museo Tialiano and on p. 706 of the text, which, also, we may term 
a Shield of Ashtaroth=Astarte, superior in art and in technique to the 
better-preserved shield just described, and interesting, too, as present- 
ing an arrangement, unique in the series, of two small outer zones— 
one of palmettes, the other of deer—encircling the main subject which 
surrounds the central boss. [t would appear that, in the upper half, 
the nude figure of Astarte (far more shapely than the figure on the 
other shield), holding » long staff in each hand, stands between two 


8 Orsi says: Jefor 2 lo sola dirimit) che dai tempi pri antichi ofra un vero coraticre 
ricderiale ¢ plonetario. On the contrary, it is a fact, that the entire mythology of the 
early Babylonians was cosmic and especially astronomical, and that Sin (Moon), 
Samad (Sun), Ninip (Saturn), Nergal (Mars), Nebo (Mercury) and Marduk (Jupiter) 
are nearly all primary planetary deities. 

"i Tahtar had « triple aspect: Ishtar of Erech was the universal Mother: Ishtar of 
Nineveh, the national Assyrian goddess; and Ishtar of Arbela, the goddess of war. 
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upright sphinxes. Below are two sphinxes face to face, as in pl. II: 
lotus-flowers filled the space between the upper and lower groups. 
The central boss has entirely disappeared, but the presence of a large 
lez over one of the lower sphinxes, and signs of a corresponding one 
on the other side, would indicate that the boss did not consist of a 
lion-head, as Halbherr thinks (p. 705), but of a creature similar to 
that on the Horus-shield. 

The Lion-shield.—The shield on pl. mm of the Museo Jfaliano is simi- 
lar to the preceding in arrangement, and has a variation of the same 
subject. The lion-head in the centre is preserved: the lions at the top 
have between them, not an Astarte, but a sacred tree which they seem 
to be adoring, while, below, two crouching sphinxes have laid hold of 
lotus-stalks forming part of a sacred lotus-tree, whose flowers they are 
smelling: the style of this shield is also exceedingly rude and imitative. 

The Warrior-shield —The fragments of a shield given on pl. ¥ of the 
Museo Italiano belong to the same category as the preceding two. Here, 
the single concentric ring that contains figures is very much narrower ; 
above, are two warriors in full armor—with helmets, corslets, and round 
shields—astriving for a prize; below, two lions are doing obeisance to 
a divine symbol, similar to that of the god ASsur, formed ofa winged 
circle from which project two hands holding thunderbolts, 

Shield of the Groats.— Plate rx—1 of the Afuseo Ttal., though rude, is of 
especial interest (PLATE XIX—1): the reversing of the animals in both 
tones, thus separating them into two equal divisions, shows that the 
shield ought to be held so that the animals should always be seen in the 
correct position, The outer zone is of bulls, the inner, of a goat-like ani- 
mal identified as the Capra Sinaitica, The violent action and elongated 
bodies of the latter remind one of the style of animals on the poniard- 
blades of Mykenai.” The lion-head of the centre is the best-preserved 
and the largest in proportion of any on the Kretan shields, and is re- 
markable for artistic conception and execution. What is preserved is 
simply the central part of the original shield, and may be either a frag- 
ment ora central umbo or disk. The details are far more carefully elabo- 
rated than usual, both in the torsade-lecoration and in the animals. 

Shield with Hunting-seenes.—More than a hundred minute fragments 
remain of this shield, which originally may have surpassed in interest 
all the better-preserved specimens, as it contained a great variety of 


© Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1884: Mic HHOFER, op. cit; Vow Srnen 
Weligeschichte der Kunst, p. 57, ‘led 
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scenes treated with an artistic freedom and felicity, a technical correct- 
ness, and a knowledge of animal forms that transcend all but the Horus- 
shield. From the minute fragments reproduced on pp. 834-38 of Orsi’s 
monograph, we can put together lions, a bear, a hippopotamus and a 
vulture, together with several human figures, In the perfection of the 
torsade-moulding, in the elaboration of the detail in the vulture, and 
in the superb action of the leaping lions, there is a near approach to the 
Assyrian art of the Sargonid period, At the same time, a glance at 
Figure 16, which reproduces one of the lions, will show a very inter- 
esting fact: it is almost the exact counterpart, in proportions and 
attitude, of one of the lions in the lion-hunt scene on the best-known 
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Fro. 16.—Freqment of bronze shield with Aunting-seenes, 


of the poniards from Mykenai, alluded to in Note 25: Which is the ar- 
tistio prototype? The comparison is interesting, not only as it offers one 
more indication of the possible Kretan origin of the art of Mykenai, 
according to Milchhéfer’s suggestion, but also as it assists in arriving 
at an approximate date for the whole series of Mykenaian objects, 
placing them not far from the yi century B. c., if the analogy with 
these Kretan bronzes, shown also in the shield of the goats, be correct. 


The four fragmentary shields found, in 1880, at Van in Armenia, 
and now in the British Museum, serve to date some of the Ketan bronzes, 
for the inscription on one of them contains the name of Rushas, a king 
of Armenia contemporary of ASur-bani-pal ; and they also illustrate 
the custom of offering votive shields, as, like the Kretan shields, they 
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consist of a very thin sheet of bronze, about 14 millimeter in thickness. 
The shields of Van are decorated with concentric cireles between which 
walk rows of animals. ‘The three shields from Caere published in the 
Musei Etruschi (ef. Dumoxt, op. cit., p. 126) also have zones of ant- 
mals, but of more minute proportions. These are the only known monu- 
ments analogous to the Kretan shields. 





PATERAE of PHIALAT 


Hardly less interesting than the shields, though less novel, are the 
low, flat dishes, called paterae or phialai, already well known as a class 
by a considerable number found, especially at Nineveh, in Kyproa, 
and in Italy. The Kretan phialoi are illustrated in plates V1 to Tx 
of the Museo Italiano: three are entire, one much ruined, and four mere 
fragments, Three styles are represented, One, known already by two 
Kypriote paterae, which had been considered until now to belong to 
a purely indigenous K-ypriote art (pl.rx), To the second style be- 
long the two best-preserved paterae, Ezyptian in type (pl. v1). The 
third includes a number of pieces whose decoration consists of concen- 
tric zones of animals in a style which will be noticed later, and which 
has much in common with the early-Greek type, especially Corinthian. 
According to Orsi, the paterae belong to the same period as the shields, 
that is, the VIII century BR. c. 

The Banquet-puterae.— Among the fragments are some belonging 
to three paterae—one being of larger size than any yet known—which 
are of particular interest for the rarity of the subject. Though so little 
remains, the scenes can be explained from other paterae which are com- 
pletely preserved, or nearly so, Two of these were found in K-ypros 
by General di Cesnola—one at Idalion,™ the other at Kourion;” the 
third is in the Varvakeion Museum at Athens.* In the larger Kretan 
fragment, we see portions of three female figures advancing hand in 
hand as if in rythmie dance, preceded by two female figures bearing 
birds and fishes, who form part of a procession of persons bearing 
offerings. This portion of the composition is seen on the Idalion patera, 
but has been destroyed in that from Kourion, In the second frag- 
ment, much injured and small, we see, in the centre, a table covered 


SCesxoLa, Cyprus, pp. 77, 326, ete. 

7 A. MARQuanh, An archaic patera from Kourion: Am. Journal of Archeology, vol. 
Tv, pp. 160-71. 

*Pranor and Carrey, vol. ti, p. 6738. 
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with burnt offerings, on one side of which stands a priestess with the 
lituus(?) or fabellum (?), while on the other side is another woman with 
cymbals standing next to a table with drink-offerings (?): probably 
the other two women next to her ehould be completed, one with the » 
double pipe the other with the lyre. The scenes on these two frag- 
ments are different parts of one whole, i, ¢., of a sacrificinl or banquet 
scene to Aphrodite, in which figure the goddess and a procession of 
female worshippers, dancers, musicians, and bearers of offerings. The 
style is slightly different in the two fragments, the second being de- 
eidedly Egyptian in the sharp profiles and the slenderness of the figures. 

Egypto- Phoenician paterae—Two dishes are executed in that style 
practised by some Phoenician artists which is so Egyptian in character 
as to produce a momentary delusion, dispelled by a closer examination. 
The one selected for reproduction on PLATE XIx—2 is taken from pl. 
vi of the Museo Italiano, and is of the greater interest that it comes 
apparently from the hand of the very artist to whom we owe an iden- 
tical dish found at Nimrid by Mr. Layard and published in pl. 68, 
pt. 11, of his Monuments of Nineveh, Every detail in these is so alike 
that they seem cast in the same mould, The Ninevite dish cannot be 
accurately dated : it can only be said that, like all the rest of the objects 
found with it, it must have been made between the reigns of ASSur- 
nazir-pal (882-857), the builder, and Sargon II (721-704), the restorer, 
of the palace, with a balance of probability in favor of the former, 
a# Sargon occupied it only until he built his own palace at Khorsabad, 
This would add to the indications already given that some of the bronzes 
of the Cave of Zeus may be assigned to the latter half of the ninth cen- 
tury. In both paterae, the encircling lines of ornaments are scratched, 
while the figures in the outer circle are raised. These figures in relief 
show a winged sphinx, crowned with the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, walking toward a group of three columns with campaniform 
capitals, two of which support uraeus-serpents with solar disk, and 
the third, a scarabaens; these columns stand between four lotus (?) buds 
rising on long stalks: this scene is repeated four times. In the second 
dish, the outer zone contains four sphinxes of similar character alter- 
nating with bulls raised on stands,” 

™Tn the catalogue of paterne given by Domost et CHAPLATS, op. cit, pp, 112-34, 
twenty-four from Nimrid ore described which were omitted by Layard, Among 
these are four on which there are winged sphinxes. On p. 126, three bronze shields 
from Cacre are mentioned which are very cimilar to the Nimrid paterne with con- 
centric zones of animals and decoration. 
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Paterae with zonea of animale.—This class of dishes (represented, for 
instance, among the Nimrfid paterae by Layard, Monwmenia, pt. I, 
pl. 60) is found in two instances among the Kretan bronzes, on pls, VII 
and vit of the Museo Italiano, the former of which is reproduced on 
our PLATE XX, as being artistically the most interesting and approach- 
ing more closely to the Nimrfid paterae and to the Mesopotamian 
style: this kind of decoration is that made familiar to us by Phoeni- 
cian, early-Greek, and Etruscan imitations, and need not be dwelt upon. 


MM. Dumont and Chaplain devote chapter x of their large work Les 
Céramirques de la Greece propre(pp. 105-60) to a study of “ Oriental infla- 
ence,” in which is givenacatalogue of thedifferent works found in Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Kypros, Rhodos, the Archi- 
pelago, Greece, and Italy, which have so strong a resemblance in style 
and decoration as to presuppose a common origin. These works are 
almost entirely of metal, and comprise the paterae and shields: all that 
had been discovered previous to 1883 are here catalogued and carefully 
described. We refer to this chapter for analogies to the band-like or 
torsade decoration of the Kretan bronzes (pp. 105-6), for the zones of 
animals (pp. 108-9), for the lotus and palmette decoration, and for a 
general appreciation of the monuments, their style, date, and authorship, 
M. Perrot, in volumes mand 01 of his Histotre del Art, devotes especial 
attention to this class of bronzes. After a careful examination of the 
bronzes known to him, M. Dumont(op. eit.) decided to recognize in them 
three styles: the first and earliest, an Egyptian style; a second, one 
which combined Egyptian and Assyrian intiuences ; a third, whose best 
expression is found in the monuments of Persepolis. According to him, 
the earliest works show as much inability in the trentment of the human 
figure as ability in the merely decorative work. In the opinion of M. 
Damont and other authorities, the paterae cannot be earlier than the 
seventh or eighth centuries, and may in some cases be as late as the 
beginning of the fifth. Signor Orsi does not admit the latter date, and 
is in favor of the eighth century for both shields and paterac. In my 
opinion, he is too easily satisfied, The objects found in the Cave on 
Mount Ida belong to such a variety of periods that it would be quite 
reasonable to suppose that in the case of the shields and paterae the dif- 
ferences in style indicate considerable differences in date. The shield 
of Melkart may belong to the end of the 1x century or the beginning 
of the vil; those of Horus and Ashtaroth to a slightly later date; the 
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shields and paterae of the geometric style, with concentric circles, to the 
vir; and the barbarous paterae, to the yi century, though the evidence 
is not such as to make any of these attributions certain. 

A Phoenician origin is attributed to all these bronzes: this may be 
correct. It might not, however, be an error to recognize, in a certain 
group, the work of Kretan artists, The artistic traditions of metallo- 
technics in Krete go back to pre-Homeric times, and, if any reliance 
is to be placed on them, we must acknowledge that, of all the indus- 
trial arts, working in bronze probably reached the highest degree of 
perfection. Why, then, should we not expect to see, among the votive 
objects found in the Cave of Zeus, works by native artists? If we 
eliminate the works showing direct Egyptian and Assyrian influence, 
and those which are avowedly Phoenician, there remain several pieces 
unaccounted for, Foremost among these is the Warrior-shield, whose 
men in full panoply of war are equally distinet from any known Phoeni- 
cian, Assyrian, or Evyptian works. M. Perrot is inclined to believe 
that the manufacture of paterae decorated with figures began in Meso- 
potamia before being adopted by the Phoenicians: this would also 
apply to the shields. Whether the metal-industries of Krete were 
derived from the Phoenicians or were self-developed cannot be decided, 
and it may be that, in Kretan works, we might expect to find traces 
of the Phoenician style. There isa primitive rudeness about some of 
these shields that seems referable to early Greek workmanship, In 
deséribing the first class of paterae, it was noted that they were almost 
identical in style and subject with two found in Kypros, and this re- 
minds us of the fact, that, according to early tradition, Kretan metal- 
workers established themselves in Kypros. Perhaps this class of 
dishes, then, represent the native Kretan style, A future and careful 
study of these bronzes, aided by new discoveries, may give the long- 
sought solution of the nexus between Oriental and Greek art. 


A. L. Froraiyesay, Jr. 


REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT GREEK BUILDING 
DISCOVERED IN MALTA. 


The remains of the basement-floor of the building, a ground-plan 
of which is given in Figure 17, was discovered in February, 1888, in 
a field (archiepiscopal property) called Nadur, and formerly bearing 
also the name of Teides-Js-eghir, They lie at a distance of about 
5 miles to the south of Valletta, and midway between the villages of 
Lea and Mkabba, in a lonely but well-eultivated district of the island. 
Though constructed of large blocks of stone, these remains cannot, in 
any way, be considered as belonging to the megalithic class of struc- 
tures of which there are so many in these islands: they differ from the 
megalithic class both in type and in mode of construction. 

The very few fragments of cornices found amongst the débria, and 
the large blocks carefully cut, neatly dressed, and laid with mortar in 
regular courses, 1 ft. 10 ins, high, testify to the Greek origin of the 
building. It probably belongs to the same epoch as (1) the portion ofa 
Greek house still existing in the village of Turriek, (2) the wall bor- 
dering on the road leading from that village to Casal Safi, (3) the 
remains existing on the road to Sta, Maria Tas-Sile on the promontory 
of Delimara, (4) several others which are seen elsewhere in the Maltese 
Islands." 

The two tanks, marked 4, 4, on the ground-plan (Figure 7), bear a 
great resemblance to the tank in the lands Ta Medeniet, near the 
Phoenician temple of Melkart.’ These tanks, like that, are of a primi- 
tive construction, having a flat roof’ of roofing-stones (say 1 ft. thick, 
3 ft. broad, 8 ft. long) resting on architraves or lintels (measuring, on 
an average, 8 ft, <1 ft. 10 ins. X 1 ft. 10 ins.) supported by rows of 
monolith pillars (the greater part of which are about 9 ft. high and 1 
ft. 10 ins. square). This primitive mode of constructing reservoirs for 
water leads me to believe that the building in question belongs to the 
early Greek epoch. 

Tt is beyond doubt, that Greek colonies had settled in these islands 
about 700 5.c., which is very nearly the epoch of most Greek settle- 

‘Iilustrated in my Report on the Antiquities existing in the Islands of Malia, 1852. 

* See illustration on page 22 of aaid 7 
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Fa. 17.—(rround-pion of the portion ereavated of Greek Farm-house discovered in Malia. 
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ments in Sicily.* It is also certain that they remained in the islands 
throughout the period of the Roman dominion, A comparison of the 
plan of this building with that of any of the Maltese megalithic monu- 
ments, such, for instance, as that of Hagiar Kim, in Malta, or Gigantia, 
in Gozo, shows, at a glance, the difference in their type, The plotting of 
the plan of our building shows nothing of the apsidal form that pre- 
dominates throughout the Maltese megalithic monuments and consti- 
tutes their characteristic feature; in which the attempt at decoration by 
symbolic ornaments, and the internal arrangement, consisting of numer- 
ous hidden recesses and niches (proving their destination as places of 
worship) offer a great contrast to the remains now unearthed, which 
present in the doorways, steps, grinding-mills, troughs, sinks, ec., the 
characteristics of a private building. It is, in fact, nothing more than 
a large farm-house or country-residence, containing in the basement- 
floor what is necessary for carrying on agricultural operations on a com- 
paratively large scale, 

It is, as yet, difficult to make out with certainty what portion of the 
original building has been discovered ; the more so, that many of the 
remains of the walls have heen demolished or otherwise disturbed, 
owing to the excavations having been carried on without proper super- 
vision or direction, It is, however, most probable that the portion now 
seen is an angle of the sides or wings which might have surrounded a 
courtyard overlying the two tanks mentioned above, and affording an 
easy means of communication, on the inside of the building, between 
the several parts of the premises at the basement-floor. In this case, b 
would be the entrance from the courtyard into the premises, as shown 
by the presence of the jambs; M, M, two doorways leading to parts of 
the premises situate at a higher level, as it is to be inferred from the 
steps still existing; whilst a door (N) afforded access to other rooms in 
the basement-foor. This door has, near its jamb, a groove (0) intended, 
no doubt, to receive the edge of a round stone-slab like the one seen 
at H, sealing up doorway P. Although it is rather difficult to surmise 
the destination of each of the rooms and recesses shown in the drawing, 
still I would say that the areas @, 9, @ appear to have been used as 
stables or sheep-pens ; and 2, R may have been nsed as places where 
the olives were stored to ferment before being crushed and pressed. 

The actual position of the grinding-mills, troughs, ele., which are 
still in situ, clearly explains, in my opinion, the several stages of the ~ 

* Report aforesaid, % 92. 
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process of expressing oil, for which these mills, efe., were intended, I 
consider it, in fact, most probable that the fruit, after having been split 
and crushed in the hard-stone mill (#), was removed to the other mill 
(0), whence the oil was made to percolate through the cutting (3), still 
existing in the floor of the mill (€), into the troughs (D, D), partly filled 
with water for the purpose of purifying the oil. The oil so expressed 
was finally carried and poured into a sort of receptacle (7), whence it 
was made to run through a channel (U, U) into a vat (@) purposely 
made with a compost of lime and dijfun, that is to say, ground pottery, 
and there stored, That water was used for the purpose here mentioned 
is clearly evinced from the presence, in close proximity to the troughs 
(D, B), of a sink (F) into which all polluted water from the troughs could 
be easily drained off. This primitive process would bear a great resem- 
blance to that still followed in many parts of Barbary. 





Fic. 18.—Pian and Section of Oruahing-Mill in Greek farm-house: marked B on ground-plan. 


The process of expressing oil just described is further illustrated by 
Figure 18, which shows the plan and section of the hard-stone crush- 
ing mill, B, It is made ofa basin (a) (4 ft. 2 ins. in diameter, and 2 
ft, 8 ins, high) in the form of a segment of a sphere. It is provided 
with two edge-ronners (4, 4) (2 ft. 9 ins. in diameter) which also have 
the form of a segment of a sphere made to fit into the cavity of the 
basin: each of the two edge-runners has a hole in the centre, apparently 
for the insertion of a horizontal axle (d, d). From the centre of the 
basin rises a cylindrical pillar (¢) supporting a pivot on which revolved 
the horizontal axle now mentioned, let through the edge-runners and 
working like a capstan-bar, thereby setting in a rotatory motion the 
two edge-runners (6, 6).* 


“This mill is entirely similar to the two discovered in 1879 among the remains of 
the Roman Villa at Son Poul Milkghi at Aen-Uorrat, mentioned in 3 15 of the afore- 
said Report, 
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The storing capacity, say 6200 ols,, of the oil-vat (@) being too large 
for the quantity of oil which could possibly be obtained from a single 
mill, I am inclined to believe that other mills, which have been either 
destroyed or removed, existed in proximity to this vat. 

Further excavations would, I think, lead to the discovery of the 
remaining vestiges of the building; and this opinion is confirmed by 
the farmers of that locality, who speak of stone pavements and other 
works in masonry as still ee buried in the adjoining lands. 

Though nothing remarkable in the way of art has heen recovered 
from these excavations, the remains themselves are of interest as afford- 
ing additional evidence of the flourishing state of agriculture in these 
islands at remote epochs, of the existence of large plantations of olive- 
trees at the time, and that the eastern part of the island was, at a remote 
period, the most thickly settled, and was studded with large centres of 
habitation of which nothing now remains but such relics as the above, 
and their ancient nomenclature. 

A, A. Carvawa, 
| Director of Education, 
Public Library, Valletia, Maita, 
April 16, 1888. 


NOTES. 





EXCAVATION OF A CHRISTIAN PALACE IN ROME. 

We have received from the well-known leaders in Christian arche- 
ology, Comm. J. B. de Rossi and Enrico Stevenson, an appeal for help 
to carry on 4 most important excavation in Rome, unique in its inter- 
est, which has come to a stand-still from lack of funds. It is the first 
time that paintings of a specifically Christian character have been found 
in a private house; they had hitherto been confined to the Catacombs, 
The historical pica and magnificence of the house itself add to 
the value of the results to be attained by its complete recovery. I will 
gladly receive and forward any sums addressed to me, and appeal to 
those interested in the early Christian Church to help make up a purse 
of $500. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., Managing Editor, Princeton, N. J. 


Str :—In 1887 and 1888, excavations have been carried on at Rome, on 
the Coelian hill, under the basilica of 88. Giovanni e Paolo, resulting in one 
of the most notable discoveries ever made in the field of Christian arche- 
ology. In some respects, it is even more important than the famous dis- 
covery of the subterranean Basilica of San Clemente with its numerous 
frescos, to the recovery of which many foreigners of all nations contributed. 
The present discovery is that of a house which must have been one of the 
most magnificent of ancient Rome, in which, instead of the usual decora- 
tive frescos well-known from the examples in Pompeii and Rome itself, the 
walls are covered with cycles of symbolic Christian paintings, no longer 
hidden in the subterranean cells and paseages of the Catacomba, but used 
for the decoration of the walla and ceilings of the rooms in which lived 
Saints John and Paul, martyrs under Julian the Apostate. In fact, this 
is the first known example of a Christian palace in classic Rome, The 
entire ground-floor, containing more than fifteen rooms, is still in a good 
state of preservation. Since the twelfth century, the palace has been buried 
under the remains of the ruined early basilica: the apartment where the 
two martyrs were put to death, and where, being buried, their tomb was 
long visited. This place was turned into a Confessio; and, shortly after, 
three other martyrs were put to death there, and their Confessio ia deco- 
rated with contemporary freseos representing the tragedy. Such freseos 
are unique in early Christian art. The excavations are under the direction 
of Comm, G. B.de Rossi and Padre Germano, who began them. Here, as 
at San Clemente, it is necessary to support the church by piers and vaults, 
before proceeding to excavate, and this expense makes it necessary to appeal 
for help to all lovers of ancient monuments and Chureh history. 
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Dr. A. L. Frothingham, editor of the American Journal of Archxology, 
is authorized to receive subscriptions and to transmit them direct to Comm, 
G. B. de Rossi. 

Comm. G. B. pe Rossr: 
P. Germano, Passionist : 
Mons. De WaaAt, President; 


Prof. Exnioco Srevenson, Secretary ; pds 
Prof. Onazio Marvccnt: Chilioram Ma tyrum. 


Prof. Martayo ARMELLINT; 


THE EXISTENCE OF AMERICA KNOWN EARLY IN THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA, 

In 708 a. p., Jacob of Edessa, the famous Syrian ecclesiastic, encyclo- 
pacdist, and writer, wrote his work entitled Herameron. Attention has 
been called to its importance by the Abbé Martin in two papers published 
in the Journal Astatique (1888). One point is of especial interest, He 
remarks (p.455): “I have already said that this learned Syrian had some 
iden of the existence of a vast continent between Spain and Tingitana, on 
one side, and China, This appears from his remark concerning an unknown 
land situated to the East of China, but he speaks of it still more clearly in 
treating another subject, that of the dimensions of the earth. Jacob anya: 
The length (of the earth) is measured beginning at the Western Oc0oan: at 
the quif placed outside Gadira (Gadea?), an island placed in the Sth degres 
of longitude, at the Western extremity of the inhabited earth, It is anid (lit. 
written) that in front of Spain and the ecolwmna of Heraklea, between them 
and the country of the Clineae, which ia to the East of India, there is an 
UNKNOWN AND UNINHABITED LAND.” | 

It is evident, then, that rumors of the existence of America had reached 
the Syrians, before the time of Jacob of Edessa, Whence could these rumors 
have come? Possibly from China, It is well known that the Syrian mis- 
sionaries, especially those belonging to the Nestorian sect, spread over the 
Far-East and had numerous settlements in India and in China, along the 
seacoast. This had been an accomplished fact for over two centuries before 
Jacob of Edessa: and, even at the present day, memorials of their presence 
are found in China. Communications between the Far-East and Syria 
were therefore likely to be not infrequent; and these countries seem to have 
been better known at that time, than they were later, to Arabian travellers 
and geographers, These facts suggest the interesting enquiries, whether this 
rumor of an unknown continent reached Syria from China; whether, at 
this early time, the Chinese were acquainted with the coast of Alaska; and 
whether their knowledge of America went any further. 

A. L, F., de. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WELTGESCHICHTE DER Kunst bis zur Erbauung der Sophienkirche. 
Grundriss von Lupwic vor Syren, Mit emer Farbtafel und 380 
Textbildern, 8vo, pp. xii479. Marburg, 1888, N. G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. 


The writer says, in the preface, Die Geschichte der alten Kunal nach thren 
Epochen iat noch nicht geachrieben worden... Uneere Weltgeachichte der 
Kunat will neben der tibfichen ethnographisehen und eystematischen Daratel- 
lungaweise die echthistorische in thr Recht setaen, welehe den Stoff nach den 
Epochen ordnet, damit die Entwicklung rein vor das Auge trete. The at- 
tempt to give a clear view of all contemporary developments of art in East 
and West, to show their relationships and distinctions, and to find a general 
character in each one, has never really been attempted as Von Sybel at- 
tempts it in this volume. The usual ethnographic and geographic method 
is at once the easiest to carry out, and the least questionable in its bearings 
and results, The universal and comparative history, as we might term Von 
Sybel’s, is one that can be safely attempted only at a very advanced stage 
in our knowledge of the subject. Perhaps this stage is being reached in 
ancient art; perhaps such a work as this will hasten its coming. It is cer- 
tainly an attempt most interesting, and according to a method which should 
in future find many able representatives, in which far more depends on the 
talent of the author than in usual histories, But the novelty is not confined 
to the text. The illustrations, numerous and of good size, are with few 
exceptions executed according to the latest method of mechanically repro- 
ducing photographs, called in America the half-tone process. As Von 
Sy bel remarks, this is the first history of ancient art which makes use to 
any extent of a photographic process for its illustration, The result is strik- 
ingly interesting. A type is here given which it is to be hoped will be 
quickly followed. The style of the execution of these illustrations is of the 
highest excellence, and in pleasing contrast toa history of art recently issued 
by an American house which makes a boast of using the same process 
throughout, and whose illustrations are of so vile a character as to merit 
instant destruction. 

The author divides his history into three parts: (1) The Oriental period ; 
(2) the Hellenic period; (3) the Roman period. 

The Oriental period has three divisions: (a) groundworks; (6) second 
millennium, of universal commerce and interchange ; (¢) Assyrian dominion. 
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The Hellenic period naturally falls into: (1) archaic Greek; (2) the great 
masters; (3) the post-Alexandrian age. The Roman period comprises: 
(a) the last century of the Republic; (4) the Empire; (ec) art in the ser- 
vice of the Catholic religion. 
The style and arrangement are attractive, and the monuments chosen 
for illustration and description are typical and well selected. 
A. L. F,, Jr. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Uns Patats CoaLpees, par M. Hevzey, del"Institut. 18mo (Petite 
Bibliothéque d’art et d’archéologie), Paris, 1888, Ernest Leroux. 


This little volume, the publication of a paper read before the French 
Society of Architects, is all the more welcome that the official report on 
the excavations at Telloh has never been completely published. The first 
part of the book describes the royal palace at Telloh as excavated by M. 
de Sarzec. The ground-plan here given shows that the general arrange- 
ment was essentially the same as that followed by the Assyrians, over two 
thousand years afterwards, The great difference seems to have been in the 
decoration ; for in the Chaldean palace nothing permanent, corresponding 
to the sculptures and freseos of the Assyrian palace, appears to have coy- 
ered the plain brick walls: also, there are no signs of the use of arches and 
vaults, as in Assyria, The rooms are grouped around three courts belong- 
ing respectively to the men’s apartments, the Harem, and the dependencies, 
The oblong shape of the entire building is peculiar, being made al ightly in 
the form of a barrel by the concave outline of the two longer walla. 

As to construction, the most interesting fact elicited by these excavations 
was from another and a neighboring mound, where M. de Sarzec discovered, 
in position and perfect preservation up to a considerable height, two large 
brick piers of about the same thickness as those of mediaeval cathedrals. 
Each was formed by the grouping, so that each circle touched but did not 
interpenetrate, of four columns built up of bricks so variously and carefully 
moulded that no two joints coincided, showing an ingenuity from which a 
modern architect might take hints, These are the first free masonry-sup- 
ports found in any Babylonian or Assyrian building, and the discovery 
opens 2 wide field for conjecture, giving us a much higher idea of the pos- 
sibilities of Mesopotamian architecture. 

The second part of the volume is taken up with the discussion of an 
interesting piece of early Babylonian sculpture found in another mound, 
to the illustration of which M. Heuzey brings a great wealth of knowledge 
of Oriental antiquities, especially of the early seal-cylinders, 

A. L. F., JR. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


DENKMALER DES KLASSISCHEN ALTERTUMS, von A. BAUMEISTER. 
Miinchen und Leipzig: 1885-1888. Druck und Verlag von R. 
Oldenbourg. 


The completion of Baumeister’s “‘ Monuments of Classical Antiquity,” 
which has been, for months, a weleome visitor on the study-table of the 
classical echolar, is an occasion which should not be allowed to pass with- 
out a well-deserved compliment to the intelligent enterprise and liberality 
that led to the inception of this highly practical publication, and to the 
business honesty that has preserved the full measure of its promised wealth 
of attractive illustration undiminished to the end. Indeed, this leading 
feature has been still more accentuated by an increase of the promised 
number of illustrations from fifteen hundred to over two thousand. Con- 
sidering their superior character, this lenves all previous collections of this 
sort far behind. It is simply marvellous that the student and amateur of 
antiquity can obtain such a gallery, presenting him with the very cream 
and choice of all the museums of Europe in a style of reproduction the 
elegance of which is exceeded only by its faithfulness, at the ridiculous 
charge of one cent per cut, with the binding and two thousand pages of 
explanatory text by eminent specialists thrown in, The publishers are not 
under the necessity of apologizing for the introduction of a single ordinary 
eliché trade-cut, although here and there they have opened a wider circu- 
lation to valuable plates previously printed elsewhere. Of these, for ex- 
ample, is Pl, xxi, « facsimile of a Pompeian fresco representing the fall 
of Ikaros, which we remember to have seen in the Archdologische Zeitung. 
Most of the woodcuts illustrating the article Mytenat are taken from Dr, 
Schliemann’s book, but several new ones are added, The majority of the 
figures present either an excellent reproduction of typical line engravings 
from standard works, both old and new, by the familiar zine process, or 
else have employed the more recent and especially-adapted photographic 
half-tone process, made familiar to us by use in The Century, Scribner's, 
Harper's and other magazines, and the charming illustrations of many 
modern French books. By means of it, it has now become, as it were, 
impoesible for any subject that will repay reproduction in this cheapest 
of forms to escape being harvested for the benefit of the least affluent of 
classical scholars and teachers, as well as for the wealthiest of amateurs. 
Not that it would be easy to outdo or equal what is offered in this publi- 
cation; not many would find themselves able to draw for their originals 
on such a treasury as the Bavarian State Library, or so rich a cabinet of 
carefully selected photographs as that attached to the chair of Classical 
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Archeology in the University of Munich and slowly accumulated by such 
‘a hand as Professor Bronn. Some of the reproductions from photographs 
may be less satisfactory than others, most frequently owing to the poor light 

in which the original sculpture is situated. Perhaps the process is a little 

better suited to the rendering of the strong lights and shades of sculptured 

drapery than for the subtler surface-modelling of the nude; the pictorial 

effectiveness of Fig. 130, a full page plate (after a photograph from the 

original) of the famous Sleeping Ariadne of the Vatican, far excela that 

even of Fig. 1549, which gives us the Louvre torso of Praxitelea’ Resting 

Satyr (“The Marble Faun” of Hawthorne's story) in a form on which the 

most extreme nicety of execution has been aimed at, owing to Brunn’s 
recent indentification of this piece as the master’s original work, And 

these two illustrations are fair types. No small proportion of the works 

made accessible in these trustworthy engravings are now first published, or 

for the first time with any approach to veracity. Of these, «. g., is the 
much cited but hitherto badly-reproduced sepulchral reliefportrait of 

Ariation by Aristokles, the earliest Athenian master of whom we poesess 

a signed work of any sort. It is interesting to compare with this partly 
colored low-relief sculpture ( Fig, 358) the entirely painted sepulchral stele. 
of Fig. 935: there is no relief at all, but the dead man, whose name is 

given below his picture in a versified inscription, is drawn in engraved out- 

lines, which were filled in with colors still tolerably distinguishable, The 
hali-tone process has even been applied in polychrome work, in illustration 
of that much-debated subject, the polychromy of ancient statuary. Pl. 
=LVuir shows us a Pompeian statue of Venus, in the exact coloring of the 

original. The genuine chromolithograph proves, however, to be more sat- 
isfying to the unsophisticated eye. The often-repeated foolishness about 
the unintelligibility of the architectural polychromy of the ancients when 
judged according to the canons of modern taste would soon receive a per- 
manent quictus if its true character could be put before students as beau- 

tifully as it is done by PL xuvi Here we have a restoration of the corner 
of a marble Doric temple (end of vrcentury B.c,), The cornice of the build- 

ing is overtopped with a sima of painted terracotta; the colors uaed in its elab- 
orate decoration are dark-red and black relieved against the ochre ground of 
the material itself The decoration of the marble entablature is in bolder 

masses: the triglyphs are of « subdued blue, and the metopes are white, 

The less striking members of the architectural organism are stained a deep 

brownish-red. It is a pity that, aside from the above-mentioned Venus 

(the original of which has never impressed the visitors in the National 

Museum of Naples as being particularly noteworthy), no better specimen 

of colored sculpture could have been given than the cerulean stage-costume 

of Plate pvint. If only one of the delightful clay figurines from Tanagra 
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could have been reproduced with the charm of its original tints! After all, 
if one should be asked to designate the principal ornament of Baumeister’s 
rich pages, he would probably revert to the chastely simple pictures, replete 
with the true essence of Hellenic art at its strongest and best, in which the 
reproduction of designs from Attic vases is but incidental to the better illus- 
tration and elucidation of mythological topics. Take for instance the slay- 
ing of the Giant Polybotes at the hand of the god Poseidon, where the 
nervous force displayed in the action and pose of the two combatants is 
relieved by the pathetic figure of Ge, the mother of the Giants, who rises, 
with a pitiful gesture of horror, from the ground just behind the divine 
victor. Fig. 637 shows how the scene was rendered by the vase-painter 
Aristophanes. No style of drawing was ever simpler than that of the red- 
figured Attic vases manufactured during the fourth century B. c. in the 
potteries of Erginos, whose signature is coupled with that of the painter. 
The whole effect is attained by the contrast of two tints, black and reddened 
clay, which the black and gray of the photogravure represent sufficiently 
well. There are no gradations, a3 in some of the Italiote vases of later date, 
where ofher colors are introduced, but no Pheidias ever drew with greater 
precision, elegance, and truth. Figured vases like this, by distinguished 
masters of the best age of Greek art, are beginning to stand higher in the 
antique market than inferior marble statues manufactured in the later ages 
of debasement and artistic feebleness. Indeed, no complete vision of the 
development of Greek art can now be had without constant reference to 
the classified monuments of this branch of artistic creation. The collections 
both of Gerhard and of Lenormant-De Witte are costly works, and are be- 
coming superseded as repositories of the choicest kerumographic art known 
tous; the Dentmiler will not be without some influence in attracting more 
penoral attention to the value of Greek vases, on the part of art critics and 
collectors. The editor, to be eure, where he refers to specimens of painted 
pottery, does so with a view only to the information that may be gathered 
from them on the field chiefly of artistic mythology. It often happens that 
an ugly specimen suits his purpose quite as well as a beautiful one: and 
this may be said as well of the illustrations of his subject which he draws 
from other sourees. Thus, through the varying point of view of his guide, 
the student isenabled to obtain a broader and more impartial presentation 
of the panorama of antiquity as we know it from its concrete remains than 
he can by the methodical study of the systematic handbooks. A general 
conspectus of this particular subject is given under the proper heading of 
Vasentunde, i.e.‘ Keramics,” or rather (to coin an exact equivalent)“ Vase- 
lore.” It has been assigned to a competent young specialist, Von Rohden. 

The general scheme of collaboration embraces contributions from some 
twenty approved connoisseurs. The juxtaposition of names like those of 
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Arnoup (Seenie Antiquities), Buiter (Private Antiquities, with Agri- 
culture and The Arts), Demcke (The Alphabet and Etruscan Antiquiliza), 
Vow Jas (Music and Musical Instruments), Wei. (Numismatics and the 
Portraiture of the Roman Emperors), WGLFrLos (Palaeography), ete,, 13 of 
itself a sufficient guaranty of the high level maintained. ‘The articles on 
mythology, and on the portraiture of historical personages, with sundry 
unclassed miscellanies, fell to the shure of the editor, who has little need 
to apologize, as he does in the preface, for his lack of special training in 
archeology. His articles, taken together with those on ancient architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, contributed by Julius and Von Rohden, aided 
latterly (the subjects of architecture and sculpture together having proved 
too much for Julius) by our countryman Ch, Waldstein, form by far the most 
satisfactory compendium of Greek and Roman art that has yet appeared, 

One of the most noteworthy among the single articles is-that by Profes- 
sor Flasch of Erlangen in which he sets forth the results of the German 
excavation of the site of Olympia. A separate reprint of the same would 
constitute a pamphlet of no mean dimensions; it exceeds its set limit of 
fifty pages by nearly one hundred percent. In 184 columns of cloge print, 
Flaseh has room to discuss “ The Situation of Olympia; “ The History of 
the Festival and Settlement;” “The Track of Pausanias,” whose deserip- 
tion was the principal guide of the excavators; ‘The Buildings of Olym- 
pia;” and, finally, its numerous statuary. We cannot enter into detailed 
criticism here—but the resumption by Flasch of the theory of the Attic 
character of the sculptures of the temple-pediments, and his rejection of 
Brunn’s captivating and reasonable hypothesis, which ascribes them to the 
Northern Greek School in which both the collaborating sculptors, Paionios 
and Alkamenes, had been bred, shows how far archeologists still are from 
a general agreement on the discussion started by the discovery of the Nike 
of Paionios in 1875, Filasch then falls into the setcento absurdit y of ascrib- 
ing any particularly striking sculptural composition to the chisel of Phei- 
dias himself, According to him, it is altogether rensonable to au ppose that 
Pheidins must be credited with the invention, if not with the material exe. 
eution, of the whole plastic decoration of the Olympian temple! One fails 
to understand why we are systematically to reduce Paionios and Alkamenes, 
two of the most distinguished artista of all antiquity, to the functions of mere 
journeymen. But, later on, Flasch makes amends to one of these sculptors in 
a spirited appreciation of an independent composition, the above-mentioned 
winged Nike. Here, some of his sentences have the authority and ring of 
Winckelmann’s owt. 

A brief account of the inception of the whole publication will give the 
clearest idea of its scope. American scholars are often heard, after their 
return from a few years of study at one or other of the frent German uni- 
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versities, to lament the absence st home of the unlimited facilities for in- 
vestigation to which they have become accustomed abroad. Few, perhaps, 
reflect that nineteen-twentieths of their German fellow-students, after an 
equally brief or even briefer sojourn among the museums and libraries of 
Berlin, Munich, or Vienna, find their professional engagements at small 
country colleges often in no wise better equipped than our own, making 
fully equal exactions on the time of their instructors, and practically quite 
as remote from the coveted facilities of the metropolitan university. The 
plan of the “ Monuments of Classical Antiquity” was drawn up with special 
reference to the needs of these teuchers. ‘This does not exclude an appeal, 
both through them and besides them, to cultivated lovers of antiquity of 
all classes, notably among artists, collectors, and literary amateurs. No 
one, in these days, can be expected to take all the publications devoted to 
the elucidation of the concrete side of antiquity, and the reporting of the 
_ almost daily discoveries made in this field. Still less can any individual 
dream of owning all the sumptuous and costly folios that illustrate the 
topography of ancient cities and the varied marvels of ancient art. Too 
many of these works are out of print, and can therefore be obtained, if at 
all, only at fancy prices. Now the attempt has indeed been made at sun- 
dry times and in divers places to comprise in one publication either the 
whole field or the most captivating aspects of what the French so aptly 
term fantiquilé figurée. Bernard de Montfaucon's celebrated Lantiquité 
éexpliquée et reprézentée en figures, which appeared in fifteen folio volumes 
between 1719 and 1724, was the first comprehensive work of this sort, Its 
modern parallel, Daremberg and Saglio’s great Dictionnaire, gives little 
promise of advancing far beyond the first three letters of the alphabet. 
The idea of a selection predominated in Winckelmann's Monumenti antichi 
inedift, and in the splendid old Monumenti dell’ Instituto. The apt name 
of “ Monuments ” for a selection of similar plan recurs in the title of two 
recent undertakings limited to the reproduction of very choice antiques in 
the finest style the rich resources of modern photographic processes can 
command: Rayet’s Monuments de Cart antique and Brunn’s magnificent 
collection, at this moment in process of formation, which bears the name 
“ Monuments of Ancient Seulpture.” Brunn's folio plates exhibit the art 
of heliotype work at its best, the text being confined to the limits of a 
catalogue raisonné. What is peculiar to the present publication ia the 
strikingly equal proportion observed between illustrations and text, and 
above all the arrangement of the separate titles in the convenient alpha- 
betic order. This is an innovation in archwological handbooks, and pre- 
supposes some acquaintance, on the part of the user, with the names of 
ancient artists as associated with their works. 
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Erupes p’ARCHEOLOGIE ET p'Art, par OntvieR Raver, eto,, réu- 
nies et publiées, vee une notice biographique sur Vautewr, par SALO- 
won Rervacs, et illustrées de 5 photogravures et de 112 gravures. 
8vo, pp. xvi451. Paris, 1888. Librairie de Firmin-Didot et C*. 


Olivier Rayet (born 1847, died 1587) began his arehmologieal work 
by an extensive trip through Greece, the Islands, Asin Minor, Syria, the 
Danubian provinces, and Turkey in Europe. In 1870 and 1871 appeared 
his first writings, and it was then that he began his famous private col- 
lection of antiquities, and secured for the Louvre the greater part of its 
series of the newly-discovered Tanagra terracottas. His continual pur- 
chases and dealings with matters of practical archeology gave him a rare 
knowledge of worka of art, in judging which he combined the knowledge 
of the archwologist with the taste of the born artist and the carefulness of 
the practical worker. With the financial assistance of the Rothschilds he 
executed in 1872 and 1875, amid a thousand difficulties and hardships, the 
excavations at Miletos. In 1874, he succeeded Beulé in his archeological 
professorship at the Bibliothéque Nationale, and soon after was made asso- 
ciate Director of the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, where he taught 
Greek epigraphy, keramica, and Athenian topography. In 1879, he suc- 
ceeded Foucart in the Collége de France, and, at the time of his death in 
1887, had reached the most fruitful part of his career, preparing a Topo- 
graphy of Athena, a History of Greek Seulpture, the great monograph on 
Miletos, and the History of Greek Keramies, lately finished and published 
by his friend, M. Max. Collignon. The most popular and well-known of 
his works is that entitled Monuments de [Art Antique, which contains such 
admirable monographs and reproductions of the finest works of Egyptian 
and Greek art. Although cut off at the time when he was only beginning 
to oceupy himeelf with works of considerable extent, M. Rayet has left 
many writings, and all that he wrote isof value. They are to be reprinted, 
with but few exceptions, in two volumes. That which is before us includes 
the short papers that have but little show of erudition: the second will 
comprise his memoirs on the Island of Kos and on Greek Epigraphy. 
These papers are reprinted from the Gazette des Beawr-Arts, Gazette Arché- 
ologique, Monuments Grees, Bulletin des Antiquaires, and Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique. They are accompanied by all the original plates. 

The subjects of these CSanye ore varied, but, with some exceptions, are 
confined to Greek archeology, The contemporary excavations are care- 
fully criticized, especially those at Dodona, Olympia, Asia Minor, Hissar- 
lik, Samothrake and Tanagra. There are several monographs on Greek 
architecture and sculpture; several reviews of important books, like Chipiex 
on the Greek Orders, and Benndorf on Greek and Sicilian Vases; several 
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studies of museums, like those of, Berlin and Saint Petersburg, the latter 
giving him the opportunity for an interesting and valuable study on the 
Greek art and antiquities of the Bosporos. Finally, there are sympathic 
sketches of the lives and works of two great scholars, Adrien de Longpérier 
and Francois Lenormant. The whole volume is charming. The writer has 
a fascinating style and forcible thought, and carries the reader with him. 
A. L. F., Jr, 


HisTorre DE LA CErnaMIQue Grecque, par OLivier Rarer, Pro- 
fesseur d’archéologie prés la Bibliothéque Nationale, et Maxime 
CoLLiGNon, chargé du cours d’archéologie 4 la Faculté des Lettres 
de Paris, 4to, pp.xvii-420, Paris, 1888, Georges Decaux, Libraire- 
Editeur, 


The introduction and Serer X, XIV—Xxu1 (end), or about one-half the 
volume, are entirely due to the pen of M. Max. Collignon, on whom devolved 
also the selection of the illustrations and the editing of the whole. Rayet, 
at the time of his death, had not brought his work to a state of completeness, 
even for the firet part of the volume (chs. 1-1x, x1-xn1). “ His idea was 
to address the book to the same public of educated amateurs for which he 
had written his sumptuous Monuments de [Art Antique; he wished a clear 
and substantial work that should initiate a wider public than that of the 
learned into the recent discoveries of a science of which he was a thorough 
master.” As M. Collignon adda, we find here the exact and sure learning, 
delicate taste, deep artistic sense, and personal style which make all his 
writings so attractive, French writers have an ability far superior to that 
of any other nation in marshalling an army of facts into line, giving to 
each its proper position and relation, eliminating all that is superfluous, 
and then vivifying these facts by a broad and comprehensive judgment, a 
clear and simple presentation, and a judicious method. Such qualities are 
conspicuous in this book. It ia the first attempt to write a general history 
of Greek keramics in any language. Such attempts usually fail in some 
respects ; this is an instunce of remarkable success, The method employed 
may be partly gathered from an enumeration of the chapters: 1, The first 
attempts; 11, Geometric ornamentation; m1, Oriental influence in Asiatic 
Greece and the islands; rv, Oriental influence in Boiotia and at Corinth; 
v, The Corinthian ateliers in Italy; v1, Oriental influence in the rest of 
Greece; vu, The unification of styles—The Athenian manufactures in the 
sixth century; vitt, Black-figured vases; tx, Panathensic amphorae; x, 
Painted terracotta plaques; x1—xim, Red-figured vases—(1) Euphronios, 
(2) Sosias, Brygos, Panphaios, (3) Makron, Hieron; x1v, Vases with white 
background; xv, Red-figured vases of the fourth century—Vases with gild- 
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ing and colors; xvr, Vases decorated with reliefs, and vases in the shape 
of figurines; xvi, Red-figured vases of the Macedonian period—Manufac- 
tures of Greece proper; xvii, Vases of Southern Italy; xix, The end of 
vase-painting in Italy; xx, Imitation of metal, and moulded pottery; xx1, 
Varnished and enamelled pottery; xxu, Keramics in architecture. 

This variety of subject and period is treated with perfect exactitude in 
regard to facts, and with sobriety of detail, Of course, an archmologist 
would be disappointed if he were to expect to find a wealth of details in 
any one branch he might be investigating. It must be eaid, also, that the 
authors, while not shrinking from adding to the already manifuld theories 
in regard to the origin and early development of Greek keramics, do so 
with judgment. Two late and important discoveriese—of Egypto- 
Greek pottery at Naukratis, and of early red-figured pottery on the Akro- 
polis—both of which somewhat modify previous ideas, are noticed in the 
appendix. The illustrations are good and not few, and yet, in view of the 
variety and quantity of material, they seem insufficient. One very prac- 
tical point has been omitted: no good idea ia given of the great quantity of 
vases found, where they were found, and what are the finest public and pri- 
vate collections, We also feel the need of some tabular chronological state- 
ment of the classes of monuments and of known artists; perhaps, also, of a 
little more systematic treatment throughout. It might have detracted from 
the readable qualities of the book, but would have made it easier of reference. 
Tn the came line of criticism, we would suggest, as essential, a detailed list of 
the various forme of vases, with names and outline drawings. ‘The forms are 
so varied that, one of the first things necessary to a student is, to become 
perfectly familiar with them. Among omissions of classes of yasea we would 
suggest that of a series of Latin vases with Latin inscriptions, imitations of 
the Attic style, of which Gamurrini treated in the Bull. dell’ Istituto, 1887, 
pp. 221-34. This series is of extreme importance, both as being a survival 
at a time when vase-painting was everywhere drawing its lust breath, and 
especially as giving us some idea of Roman art before the conquest of Greece, 
when Rome had long since shaken off Etruscan influence and come under 
that of Southern Italy. A. L. F., dp. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Curstian Arch mo.ocy, by CHarnLes W. Bennett, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Historical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
town, Illinois (Library of Biblical and Theological Literature, vol. 
Iv). 8vo., pp.xvi-548. 1888, New York, Phillips & Hunt; Cin- 
cinnati, Cranston & Stowe, | 
This volume treats of Christian archeology in its broadest definition, as 

including not only the art but the constitution, worship, and life of the 
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early Christians: in fact, as it only excludes political history, of which 
there is not much within the Christian sphere during the greater part of 
the period, it may be said that all the main elements of the Christian de 
velopment of the first three or four centuries are successively studied. This 
necessitates brevity of exposition. The first book is devoted to the Archa- 
ology of Christian art, and is divided into chapters on the geography and 
chronology of the monuments, on the relations of Christianity to art during 
the first six centuries, on the symbolism of Christian art, on painting, mo- 
saics, sculpture in stone and bronze and ivory, the basilical and domical 
forme of architecture: the concluding chapters are on epigraphy, poetry 
and hymnology and music. This first part of the work is especially new 
in American literature, and introduces into our studies a most useful and 
important element; one which makes our realization of the life and, cus- 
toms of the early Christians far more vivid than does any other branch of 
the history of the Church. On account of this fact, the author devotes to 
it more than half the present volume, treating in a more summary manner 
the better-known subjects of the origin, composition, discipline and history 
of organization of the early church (book 1); its sacraments and worship 
(book m1); and, finally, the archeology of Christian life (book rv), includ- 
ing the family, the question of slavery, of participation in civil and mili- 
tary life, of charities, education and culture, and of the care of the dead. 
The last subject would equally belong, strictly speaking, within the sphere 
of the archeology of art, aa it deals especially with the Catacombs. 
A. L. F. Je 


L’ Arcurrecrure Romane, par Epovarp Corroyer, architecte du 
gouvernement, inspecteur général des édifices diocésains (Biblio- 
théque de l’enseignement des Beaux-Arts. Svo, pp. 320. Paris, 
1885, Quantin. 


In the series of small volumes devoted to the history of the Fine-Arta, 
which have been issued periodically from Quantin’s presses during the last 
six or seven years, one on Romanesque architecture holds an important 
position, In the Romanesque Period, architecture was the only one of the 
fine-arts which was almost invariably the expression of esthetic perceptions, 
an embodiment of the sublime and the beautiful; and, though the Gothic 
style is more popular, that of the preceding epoch is, to many, ssthetically 
preferable as well as more instructive. In his introduction, M. Corroyer 
mentions the scholars, like Viollet-le-Duc and Quicherat, who have done 
most to advance the study, discusses the propriety of the term Aomance or 
Romanesque, and defends the course of seeking for the source of that archi- 
tecture in the buildings of earlier Christian centuries, and of confining the 
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study in this sketch to the religious buildings. Exactly one-half of the 
volume is occupied with a cursory study of the styles preceding the Ro- 
manesque—Latin, Syrian, Byzantine, Carlovingian, efe.—beginning even 
with the civil constructions of Imperial Rome. The second half deals with 
Romanesque proper, and contains the following chapters: on baptisteries 
or rural and funerary chapels; on churches of basilical shape; round or 
polygonal churches; vaulted churches. Within these chapters the writer 
passes in review a large number of edifices, sometimes grouped according 
to schools, and almost invariably belonging to France. The illustrations 
are very good and quite numerous. If the book creates a sense of disent- 
isfaction and, even to a reader familiar with the subject, of confusion, the 
reason is not far to seek. No clear method and plan, no logical sequence, 
no grasp of general facts or ideas, can be discovered. Much valuable space 
is wasted by the etudy of pre-Romanesque architecture as a whole, instead 
of in its relations with Romanesque only: nowhere is the development of 
the different parts of the church given: no account is taken of national 
variations within the Romanesque, as no style but that of France is treated 
except incidentally. It ts to be hoped that in a new edition M. Corroyer 
will modify his plan fundamentally, else the book is likely to fail in its 
prime object—that of giving a clear and simple view of the acquired resulta 
in the field, without devoting any considerable space to the discussion of 
such well-worn and doubtful subjects as that of Byzantine influence. Why 
not adopt some method of classification by systems of vaulting, like that 
of Quicherat, or by echools, like that of Viollet-le-Duc and Anthyme Saint- 
Paul? However, in a conspectus of this sort, the reader ought certainly 
to be shown in what particulars the Romanesque of Germany, Italy, and 
England, not to mention other countries, varied from that of France. 
A. L. F., In. 





THE RENAISSANCE. 


Lies CoLLections pes MEpicis av xv* smhoLe. Le Mouste—la 
BreviorHkque—Le Mosirter (Appendice aux Précurseura de fa 
Renaissance), par Evckse Mitwrz (Bibliotheque internationale 
de /Art), 4to, pp. 111. Paris, 1888, Librairie de Art. 

The writer had already, in previous works, touched on the history and 
vicissitudes of the famous Medicean collections, and traced the pedigree of 
a number of special pieces. The greater part of this volume is occupied 
by documents, mostly here published for the first time. They are mainly 
inventories of the Medici collections at different periods, and are of more 
than usual value, not only historically, but as likely to form in the future 
a fruitful means for the identification of important pieces in our museums 
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whose pedigree has not yet been traced. The documents are generally 
taken from the Florentine archives. 

Cosmo, the “ Father of his Country,” was the first to collect works of 
art, as is here shown by a number of letters and other documents: his 
collection, however, never grew to any great size. The real founder of the 
Medicean collections was the much-maligned Piero, his son, who seems at 
least to have had the merit of being an appreciative and liberal patron of 
art. This is shown by the inventories of his collection dated 1456 and 1463: 
embroideries, tapestries, silverware, jewelry, damascened work, arms and 
armor, medals, works in pietra-dura, costly manuscripta—these are the 
categories enumerated, Especially remarkable was his creat collection of 
engraved gems and cameos, the admiration of his contemporaries. The 
founders of the Renaissance sought inspiration among the jewels of Piero’s 
collection, as the second generation, in the second half of the century, did 
from the collections of Lorenzo. From the Medicean collections proceeded 
much of that classic influence in sculpture, shown by the way in which Dona- 
tello, Michelozzo, and so many artists of Northern Italy at this period repro- 
duced antique géms and cameos in larger marble sculptures. 

The climax was reached by Lorenzo if Magnifico, The inventories show 
him to have had a most catholic taste, and that he patronized and fostered 
not only the new school of classicists, and the rising naturalists, but espe- 
cially the men who represented the religious side of the new period. So 
his palaces are filled with the works of the greatest painters of that and pre- 
eeding generations: Giotto himselfand Domenico Veneziano; then Masolino 
and Masaccio, of the psychological school; Paolo Uccello, Pollajuolo, and 
Andrea del Castagno, of the realists; Squarcione, of the classicists; Fra An- 
gelico, the leader of the religious painters, not to mention others, like Fra 
Filippo Lippi and Pesellino. Verrocchio worked for him, aud so did Botti- 
eelli and Domenico Ghirlandaio, Especially remarkable is the fact of his 
possessing a number of works of the School of Bruges, including two by 
Jan yan Eyek. Among the sculptors are Donatello, Bertoldo, Mino, and 
Desiderio da Settignano. 

The ecatholicity of the taste of Piero and Lorenzo ia shown by nothing 
more clearly than by their large collection of Byzantine portable mosaic- 
‘tablets, of which they possessed many more than now exist in the united 
collections of Europe. It is amusing to note the difference in the estima- 
tion of various classes of works, as shown by the valuation put upon each 
article in the inventories, some of the cameos being valued as high as 3,000 
crowns, While none of the paintings are placed at a higher valuation than 
800, moet of them between 30 and 50. 

The last documents in the volume are a gad commentary on the history 
of the times. They relate to the destruction of the collection, which came 
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about in three ways, at the time of the expulsion of the Medici in 1494-5: 
many of the smaller objects were looted by the populace before the tumult 
was quelled ; many were expropriated, many sold at public auction. Piero 
IT, on his return, succeeded in re-acquiring only a small number of pieces, 
melancholy relics of the splendid collections of his predecessors, which have 
only recently been rivalled by the great museums in European capitals, 
M. Mintz has rendered an important service by the publication of these 
documents and added another item to the great debt we owe him. 
A. L. F., Js. 


La CERAMIQUE ITALIENNE AU XV* SIRCLE, par Ewe MoLIstIEr, 
attaché au Muséedu Louvre. 18mo, pp. ix-88. Paris, 1888, Ernest 
Leroux. 


After calling attention to the fact that students of Italian Keramics, 
except Darcel and Fortnum, have belonged either to the class which 
merely study documents, or to that which writes emall monographs, and 
that everything is yet to be accomplished in regard to the history and 
classification of thie branch of Italian art, the writer proceeds to attempt 
a classification of the works of the xv century, without which no under- 
standing of the more important and beautiful works of the xvt century is 
possible. While recognizing the Oriental origin of the industry, the writer 
calls attention to the fact that not a single known Italian work is a direct 
imitation of an Oriental model. Every work whose age is certified by date 
or arms or emblems as being within the xv century is here catalogued : 
the arrangement is chronological, as very few can be classified according 
to schools and localities. For this period there are but few of the dishes 
like those produced in such quantities during the succeeding period: the 
works that remain are mainly ornamental or revetment plaques or enam- 
elled tiles for pavements, The earliest mentioned are clearly imitations of 
Oriental works, in the church of San Giovanni a Carbonara at Naples, 
about the tomb of Gianni Carracciolo (+ 1432), for which the date o, 1440 
is proposed: the series continues almost uninterruptedly from the middle 
to the close of the century. The greater part are posterior to 1480, The 
chief centre of this branch of art in North Italy was Faenza, ‘The most 
important work of this School is the pavement of a chapel in San Petronio 
at Bologna, executed in 1487. Another series of the close of the century 
or the beginning of the next is attributed to a Tuscan School, perhaps that 
of Caffugiolo. M. Molinier is a specialist in researches of this kind and for 
this period, and his work is conscientiously done. Like his work on the 
Plaquettes of the Renaissance (see vol. m1, 397), this work treats of a little- 
known subject, but one highly characteristic of the time. 

A. L, F., JE. 
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PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ARCHEOLOGIE PREHISTORIQUE, par Le Baron J. pe Baye. Avec 
51 figures intercalées dans le texte (Bibliothéque scientifique con- 
temporaine). 18mo, pp. 337. Paris, 1888, J. B. Bailli@re et Fils. 


The writer's object is to give a succinct and faithful statement of the 
present state of prehistoric archeology. He begins by showing how sadly 
its reputation has suffered at the hands of zealous but poorly-equipped and 
unscientific scholars, hastening to bend facts to their preconceptions; also, 
that ite classifications have been inexact,some being hazed on palaeontology, 
some on anthropology, some on geology; the result being a hybrid pseudo- 
science, without unity or rational basis. Hence it has been falling into 
disrepute among serious students of archeology and history. 

Disearding “tertiary” man, M.de Baye starts with the quaternary period, 
for which he uses the term paleolithic, and pronounces himself in favor of 
attributing certain burial-places to this period, including some pottery as 
well as rock-sculptures. For the following period he uses the term neolithic 
rather than age of polished stone; the period when artificial caves were made, 
lake-~lwellings and covered alleys; when animals were domesticated, instru- 
ments made of other stones besides silex, industries were developed, and 
culture reached a higher plane either by development or by the incoming 
of a higher race, The writer finds in this period three “ expressions” or 
phases: (1) the artificial caves; (2) the lnke-cities; (3) the megalithic 
monumente—each of which he takes up in detail. As M. de Baye's studies 
have been confined almost entirely to his native land, we are not surprised 
to find special chapters on the stations of the Marne and on the caves of the 
Champagne. Occasionally, M. de Baye shows his wider knowledge by 
references to important Scandinavian, North-German, or Italian monu- 
menis. There ts an interesting chapter on prehistoric trepanning, and one 
on anthropological data, The rest of the volume is taken up with studies 
on arrow-heads, on hatchets, on instruments found in the grottos, on orna- 
ments, and on kernmica. 

However one may diifer from the writer on some of his conclusions, his 
long practical experience and discoveries, his keenness of observation, and 
his faculty for classification, make his book alike interesting to the uniniti- 
ated seeking for a clear and simple exposition of the subject, and to the 
specialist who wishes a good statement of the acquired facts of prehistoric 


A. L. F., Jr. 
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EGYPT. 


Preservation or Monuments.—Under the auspices of many artists 
and antiquaries, including Lords Wharncliffe and Wemves, Sir F. W. Bur- 
ton, Sir A. HL Layard, Sir F. Leighton, and Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Arm- 
strong, Mr. Colvin, Mr. R. 8. Poole, Mr. Poynter, and Mr. Henry Wallis, 
a society has been formed entitled “Committee for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt.” These relics have been a subject of anxiety 
to antiquaries, and recent travellers have reported emphatically that unless 
immediate steps are taken to save them, by reparation and otherwise, the 
speedy destruction of the ancient buildings of the Nile Valley is inevitable. 
The society proposes to bring the facts before the public generally, and to 
endeavor to induce the authorities to arrest the ruin. Mr. Poynter is the 
honorary secretary —Atheneum, Dee. 8, 

Eover Expioration Fuxp.—aAt a committee meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, held in London early in December, a report was read 
from M, Naville setting forth his views as to the work to be done during 
the present season. He proposes to return once more to Boubastis, so as 
to entirely complete the excavations carried on there for the last two seasons 
and ensure a scientific exploration of the site. 

The annual meeting of the Fund will be held in London in January. 

Pusiication or Taxts [.—Mesers, Tribner have published, for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, the second part of Tanis, dealing also with 


Nebesha and Taphenes (Daphne). The text is written by Mr. W. M. 
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Flinders Petrie and Mr. F. L). Griffith: and the work is illustrated with 
no less than sixty-four plates, 

Cairno.— Biilig Museum.—The ground and buildings of the Biliq Mu- 
seum, together with the house of thé director, were to be sold by public 
auction on Dee. 8. The house will be made over to the purchaser in six 
months and the museum buildings in eighteen months. It is decided that 
the collection be deposited at the Palace of Geizeh, This means that stu- 
dents who go to Cairo to work at the museum will be put to the expense 
of sixteen shillings a day for carriage hire, and, as some gentlemen work 
there for three or four months at a time, the additional expense will be a 
serious item in the cost of the journey. The removal shows the regard for 
the convenience of students felt by the British officials at Cairo, for with- 
out their consent the change could not have been made, It should be 
stated that the director's house was built only two years ago. 

Photographs of uluminated Korans—Students of Oriental art will be glad 
to know that Count d’Hulst has received permission to photograph the 
magnificent illuminated pages of the Korans in the public library of Cairo, 
They will form an important addition to the comprehensive series of stud- 
ies in Cairo art on which he is at present engaged.— Atheneum, Dec. 8, 

MiTraHeNNy.— The results of M. Grébaut’s excavations here, during the 
past months, are five statues of kings of ancient dynasties, together with 
the cartouche of a hitherto unknown queen.—Athenaum, Nov. 17. 


TUNISIA. 


Géva.—A terracotta brick found at Béja bears, in relief, a scene in which 
are to be seen a horse and three personages. According to M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, this scene is that of Pegasos tended by nymphs, a subject already 
represented in a Pompeian fresco.—Paris Temps, Aug. 25. 

CanTHace.— Ereavations in a Roman cemetery —Abbé Delattre gives in 
the Revue Archéologique (1888, 11, pp, 151-74) a report on the excavations 
carried on by him in one of the Roman cemeteries near Carthage in 1885, 
Among the pagan cemeteries located outside the city, two, situated w. w, 
near the ramparts and the amphitheatre, are of eepecial interest; they date 
from the first and second centuries, and received the ashes of the members 
of the imperial household who were placed by the Emperor at the service 
of the procurator of the Zadu/arfum of Carthage. The number of epitapha 
found up to the present is about six hundred, Both cemeteries contain 
tombs of shapes very seldom found in the Roman empire, Each cemetery 
consists of an area of about one thousand square meters, entirely surrounded 
by « wall and full of square cippi usually 1.50 met, high and between 0.50 
and 1 met, wide, These cippi are built of masonry and contain one or 
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more funerary urns, which are placed in communication with the outside 
by « pipe and thus made to receive the libations of the relatives and friends 
of the defunct, which, after reaching the funerary urn and passing among 
the bones, often trickled into a lower niche containing coins, lamps, pottery, 
etc. The tube served also to carry down to the funerary urns the burnt 
remains of the defunct, who sometimes had the monument erected during 
his or her lifetime (se vivo aram fecil), Thus the monument was a verita- 
ble altar: each cippus is covered with a coating on which are moulded in 
relief or painted ornaments such as colonnettes, capitals, garlands, flowers, 
various symbols, heads, figures, funerary genti, birds and animals, The 
marble tablet with the epitaph is usually placed on the front, a few centi- 
meters below the upper cornice. Sometimes the bodies were not cremated 
but buried, and then the tomb took the shape of a half-cylinder resting on 
a square base. One of these is especially remarkable. On the base is 
painted a funerary genius in the shape of a child reclining and leaning his 
head on his right hand, while in his left he holds a cock’s head from which 
the blood flows, It contained (1) a vase in the form of a cock, and a block 
of plaster in which was moulded the body ofa child of the same age, ap- 
pearance, and position as the painted genius: within it were a few bones. 
Evidently the body of the child was deposited in the liquid plaster. In 
the recent excavations, 276 lamps came to light: many of them are of fine 
style. The total number of epitaphs is 584—one in Greek (of a philoso- 
pher); all the rest in Latin, of which only two are versified, In the first 
cemetery, 187 are of men and 100 of women; of whom, 130 ure slaves 
(108 men and 23 women) and 15 freedmen: in the second cemetery there 
are 160 men and 135 women, of whom 110 are slavea and 19 freedmen. 
The list of functions is useful as showing the composition of the Tabula- 
rium of Carthage under the procurator whose ojficitum they formed. The 
explorer throws doubt upon the exactitude of the ages attributed to the 
defunct in the epitaphs, on account of the manifest prepossession in favor 
of round numbers, like 30, 35, 40,45, 50, efa: e. g., twenty are said to die 
at the age of 60, while there is only one for all the four preceding years 
and two for the four following years. He suggesta that the ares in Roman 
epitaphs are mainly approximative. All the inseriptions, lamp-marks and 
brick-marks, ¢fc., are then published. 

Christian Lamps.—M. le Blant calls attention to the finding of four 
Christian lamps with subjects not yet observed: a bearded man, standing 
(St. Peter 7); Christ holding 2 cross with two worshippers ; Christ holding 
the cross and treading on the devil and the seven-branched candlestick, 
symbol of vanquished Judnism.— Chronique des Arta, 1888, p. 259, 





ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 

Inpian Ertonaray—Part 1 is just issued of a new and important work 
entitled Epigraphia Indica: a Record of the Archeological Survey of India, 
edited by Dr. Jas. Burgess, head of the Archwological Survey, together 
with his assistants Messrs. Fiihrer, Hultzsch, Rea, and Cousens, This part 
will contain several valuable inscriptions published under the editorship of 
Drs. Biihler, Kielhorn, and Hultzseh. Part a will be issued in Decem- 
ber.— Atheneum, Nov. 24. 

ARCHAZOLOGICAL Sunvey Rerorte,—Dr. A. Fiinmer, Assist. arch. Sur- 
veyor, communicates 2 Progress Report on N. W. P. and Oudh Oirele, Oct. 
I837—Jan., 1888: comprising surveys in the districts of Partébgarh, AL 
lihibid, Rat Barélt, Unie, Fatehpir, Kanhpér, Hardoi, Shihjdhdnptir, 
Among the interesting monuments reported on, we select the following :— 

SankanpOr (HAi Baréli)—This hamlet is perched on the north side of 
a large brick mound, extending over a mile in length and breadth. The 
mound is surrounded by a deep ditch, which widens into a large sheet of 
water on the north side, In the middle of the mound there are the re- 
mains of a large brick stiipa, with o diameter of not les than 70 feet. 
Numerous traces of solid brickwork and large quantities of terracotta fig- 
ures and Buddhist coins prove the great antiquity of the place, On topo- 
graphical grounds and from a calculation of distances, Dr. Fihrer identi- 
fies this place with the Oyuto of Hiuen Tsianc. 

Tusdran-BiHAr (Partibgarh) on the northern bank of an old bed of the 
Ganges. The old town of Bihir stands on a mound rising to 20 ft. in its 
highest parts. There is a little fort at the southwest angle, near which is 
a small brick temple containing a group of figures, apparently belonging 
to the Indo-Seythian period, as the females are naked to the waist and wear 
broad zones of several strings round the loins, like those in the Sanchi 
sculptures. To the southeast of the town there is a very extensive mound 
of brick rnins about half a mile in length, with a detached mound at the 
east end called Tusiran, which is probably meant for Tushiririma, or the 
“monastery of the Tushiras,” 

Gaurd, a small village three miles to the east of Tusdran-Bihar, haa the 
ruins of a small but richly carved temple of Siryn: the walls entirely 
of brick, the entrance doorway of stone. In plan it is a square of 21’ 8", 
with a chamber of 11 ft, square. The walls are decorated with deep carv- 
ings of the flower and leaf pattern. The doorsill has the usual Hons and 
elephants, and, in the middle, a figure of Strya seated in a chariot drawn by 
seven horses, The temple cannot be older than the ninth or tenth century. 

Tinouui (Fatehpir).—To the west of the village is a very interesting 
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brick temple-tower of the tenth century. The cella is of stone, in the same 
style as the Mahobd and Khajuriho temples, the sikhara which surmounts 
it is of elaborately moulded brick. Of the original stone porch only a few 
fragments remain. In plan it is a polygon of twenty-four sides externally 
standing on a circular plinth, with a square chamber ten ft. in diameter. 

Dr. Fiihrer surveyed the banks of the Arind river (Kanhpiir) in search 
for brick temples similar to those of Bairi-Bhitari, illustrating the brick 
architecture prevalent in the Doaib during the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Instances of it were found at Parauli, Rar, Simbhufi and Bedé-Bedauna. 

Parautl.—This village possesses a pretty little temple, which is imperfect, 
about one-half of it having fallen. In plan it is a polygon of 18 sides, ex- 
ternally standing on a cireular plinth, with a circular chamber 6° &” in 
diameter. The chamber is covered with a pointed dome, built with bricks 
end to end, and there is a second domed chamber above to lessen the weight 
on the walls, Outside, this temple is decorated with moulded bricks of the 
flower and leaf pattern from top to bottom. 

Rér possesses two small brick temples of the same date as those already 
mentioned. The largest is built om the same plan as the Bari-Lhitari tem- 
ple, but on a smaller scale, measuring externally only 18 feet by 12 feet. 
The other is a polygon of 12 sides standing on a circular plinth with o 
square chamber 10 by 9 ft. Both temples are richly decorated with the 
arabesque ornament and with numerous figures in terracotta. 

SmmexHuA.—The brick temple is unfortunately thickly covered with plas- 
ter on the exterior surface. On many places where the plaster has peeled 
off the same flowered ornament is visible as that of the Parauli and Rar 
temples. Inside, the cella is of moulded brick and a equare of 13 ft. 

Bepé-Benauna.—T he brick temple is exteriorly covered with whitewash, 
but occasionally carved bricks and square beaded panels with hood mould- 
ings are visible, In plan it is a square of 47 ft., with the corners indented, 
and two vaulted antechambers. The vaults rise from imposts and are built 
with the bricks placed edge to edge. The cella is 20 ft. long and 14 ft. 
broad and supported on eight tall columns richly ornamented, the archi- 
traves and ceiling being decorated with leaf ornaments and alto-relieyos, 
The most characteristic feature of this temple is the employment of the 
semicircular arch between the two antechambers. Judging from its style, 
the temple cannot be placed later than the seventh or eighth century, and 
is probably older. 

RAmKoT (Unio), also called Sanehdnkot and Sujankot, on the south bank 
of the Sai river. There is a fort-mound nenrly i half-mile square. It waa, 
no doubt, occupied at a very early date, being on the hichroad between 
Kanauj and Ayodhyi. To the south of the fort there is another mound 
with the remains of a brick stipa 20 ft. in diam., standing on a lofty ter- 
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race 6) ft. square with a surrounding wall 6 ft. thick. It is built of very 
large wedge-shaped bricks, slightly curved outside, evidently made for the 
purpose. The coins found in these two mounds are of the oldest-known 
kinds, both punch-marked and cast. 

BAnsé (Hardoi)—To the enst of the village lies a large mound covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, on the summit of which stands a amall 
stone temple of the tenth century, with an image of Parvati, locally called 
Bansadevi, The ancient coins, which are found here in considerable num- 
bers,show that the place must hnve been inhabited long before the Gupta era. 

Mari (Shahjahanpdir),—42 miles northeast from Gold Raipdr, the de 
serted site of a large old city, now covered with dense jungle. The ruins 
extend for two miles in length and one mile in breadth, and the whole area 
is covered with large bricks, mesauring 18” * 12” x 6", many of which 
are inscribed in characters of the eighth century, In many places the walls 
of buildings are still rising up to 10 ft. above the ground. Inside the jungle 
are a number of octagonal wells, built of large bricks. The whole city wag 
surrounded by an outer and inner wall, and a deep ditch on all sides, At 
a short distance, northwest of the old town, is a large tank of one mile in 
length, with pakka ghits all round, leading to the edge of the water. On 
the east side of the tank is a high brick mound, the ruins of a large square 
temple with a lingam still standing in the sanctum. From this emblem of 
Siva the neighboring village is named Mahddeva. The antiquity of the 
place is attested by the number of old coins that are found amongst its ruina, 
These include some punch-marked bits, punched and cast Buddhist coins, 
those of the Indo-Scythian kings Huvishka and Kanishka, and coins of 
the Indo-Sassanian period. The money of the Musalman kings is even 
more common from the time of Muhammad-bin-Sime down to Sikandar 
Lodi. This unbroken succession of the different coinage shows that the 
place must have been occupied continuously from the very earliest times, 

BENGAL (Government of).—The Bengal Administration Report for 
4866-7 states that the archeological operations of the year were a continu- 
ation of the previous year's work. At Sasseram the tombs of Sher Shah 
and his father, Husain Khan, were measured and some drawings prepared. 
The palaces, temples, and gateways in the fort of RonTasaaRH were alan par- 
tially measured, The remains of numerous temples, buried under mounds 
of earth, were discovered at Kant, in the Shahabad district. A report on 
the temple of Umaa in the Giyn district, with complete technical drawings, 
was submitted to Government—Athenaum, June 23. 

MADRAS (Government of ).— A. Rea, Arch. Su rveyor, Progress Report, 
April 30, 1888; secompanied by 34 seale-drawings, 12 photos. 131 fac- 
similes of inscriptions. We select the following :— 

Bezvana—Rock-cur Tempies,—Five cave-temples and one buried 

5 
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monolithic temple are described: Mr. Rea, after an examination and com- 
parison of these with numerous similar works at Mamallapuram and other 
places in the Madras Presidency, is inclined to place these at about the 
beginning of the v1 century a. p, | 

Cave Temple No. 1.—This cave, a short distance up the s, &. face of the 
Arjunakenda hill, is cut under an overhanging ledge of rock, and was 
blocked up with mud to within a few feet of the roof: holes had to be dug 
at certain points to ascertain the heights of the piers and the formation of 
the front base-mouldings of the shrines. The cave is unfinished, and shows 
great massiveness in its supports, and an almost entire absence of ornament 
in itsdesign, In Mr. Rea’s opinion, its age should be fixed at about 500 a. np. 
The present plan is an extensive portico of two rows of six massive piers, 
with side-responding pilasters having stop-chamfers on the top of the angle 
splays, Entering off the back wall are three shrines, The piers are oc 
tagonal, 2) diameters in height with a span between each pier of 14 diam- 
eters. The two piers on the extreme right of the inner row are only partly 
dressed. None of them have either base, capital or the side roll-bracket 
often found on such works. The breadth of the portico is 47 ft. 6 ins.; 
and the depth, or distance from the front line of the front row of piers to 
the back wall, is 20 feet; the height is 94.6 ins, The roof beams are 
plain, but it was evidently intended they should be carved, for the begin- 
nings of « line of sculptured animals are visible on the face of the front 
beam. This piece shows a bull and two elephants, the hinder of which has 
its trunk entwined with the tail of the front one. 

Cave No. 2.—This excavation stands facing the east, on the east face of 
the west hill, and about 200 yards north of cave No. 1. It is of much 
later date than that, approximately, the beginning of the viz century A.D, 
It shows more appearance of sculpture; and, though the piers in the por- 
tico have been hewn away, the outlines of the square bases can still be seen 
on the floor, and show them to have been of somewhat slender proportions 
and comparatively widely spaced. In the centre of the back wall is a 
shrine 7} ft. square by 7} ft. high. 

GHuried Monolithic Temple—This example stands at the foot of the east 
side of the west hill, a few yards distant from cave No.2. When first 
seen, the earth surface was level with its cornice, Mr. Reg cleared the front 
of earth, and, to enable the plan to be completed, partly removed the soil 
from the interior. It is a detached boulder of rock, out of which the tem. 
ple has been cut. On the enst front—on ench side of the fagade—a pro- 
jecting piece of rock has been left. These are at right angles to the front, 
and are similar to what we find on cave No. 2. On the right wall, so 
formed, is a sculptured image of Subramanya, and on the left is Ganesa. 
The fagade—between the two projections—faces the east, ond has a central 
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door with two-figure sculptured panels on each side. Over is a comice, 
with medallion blocks at intervals, all only partially worked out. On the 
sides and back are lines of plain pilasters, without carving of any sort. 
Along the top of each side of the exterior is a blocked-out moulded cor- 
nice. On the roof are the remains of a solid stone tower. The front door 
enters into a porch 15 ft. 6 ins. long by 7 ft. broad: on the back of this, 
and directly under the position of the exterior tower, is the shrine, 5 ft, 9 
ins. square. The porch is 6 ft. 9 ins. high, and the shrine 6 ft. 

In digging for the foundations of a house, at a short distance behind the 
monolith, was found a basrelief figure 24 ft. high, very delicately cut ona 
elab of white slate, 

Srrucrurar Tempers. Beside the Structural Chaitya discovered near 
Bezyada (described on p, 79 of Journna), which he assigns to the second or 
third century a. p., Mr. Rea reports: 

Mallikérjuna or Isvara Temple—This large and extensive building stands 
in the inain street of the town, and is enclosed in a rectangular court 156 
by 106 ft. The most ancient portion is the shrine, which may be fixed 
about the vir century, the remaining portions belong to the x1 century A.D, 
Tts walls are 7 ft. thick, and it is surmounted by a stone tower or vimana, 
In front of the shrine is a small chamber or enclosed mandapa. The greater 
portion of the shrine tower, or up to the circular sikhara, is of stone; while 
the sikhara or summit is of brick, having been evidently restored at a date 
long subsequent to the foundation, In front of the shrine entrance is the 
basement of a building which has been intended for an open pillared mahd- 
mandapa. On it are a few sculptured panelled stones, which, if in position, 
would form part ofan enclosing parapet or basement for the mahdmandapa, 
On each of the exterior walls of the shrine is a single sculptured pantie, 
Each has groupe of figures, boldly carved and spirited in design. 

Nagaresvara Temple—This building stands on a south spur of the Ar- 
junakonda hail: on the faee of the cliff, a rock-cut stairway leads to the 
temple. Near the top isa small rock-cut porch and cell, The temple 
consists of a walled-in square portico, now roofles, with four plers inside. 
The shrine enters through a small chamber on its west side. The walls of 
the shrine are massive, and carried up in stone to the under side of the 
domical sikhare of the vimana tower. 'The exterior elevation of the tower 
is divided into four stories, by rows of cornices and string mouldings. The 
several tiers have the usual arrangement of small projecting pinnacles with 
pilasters. The domical dikhara, round-pointed, is of brick. The temple is 
ancient and seems contemporaneous with the buried temple in the railway 
grounds, and the shrine of the Mallikdrjuna temple. 

Mocatrazapuram (near Bezydda)— Rock-cur REMAINS.—Five caves 
are surveyed. All the rock excavations at Bezvdda and Mogalrézapuram - 
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are distinctly Brahmanical. The only trace of Buddhism is the carved 
representation of a dagoba found in cave No. 5 at the latter place. 

Cave Vo. 4.—South by east from the village is a somewhat large cave, 
which is the finest at the place. It stands back from the front of the rock; 
and the ingoing walls, so formed, have been intended for side shrines. On 
the left side is one, partly formed, with two piers blocked out, and a figure 
of Granésa inside. The proportions of the piers are more slender than in — 
other examples. The two in front are 1 ft. 9 ins. equare, 4 squares in height, 
and 3 squares in span, In place of the responding pilaster, on each side 
is # projecting wall with sculptured drarapala. The porch is large, and 
measures 15 ft. deep by 51 ft. 5 ins, broad. It is divided longitudinally 
by a row of 4 piers, the right central one of which has been broken away. 
On the back are three shrines, divided each from the other by a thin wall, 
The cornice over the front is bold and deep, with 3 pedimental blocks sculp- 
tured on its face. On one, standing on the cornice top are figures of lions 
and elephants: the summit of the centre is crowned by a fine, though 
weatherworn, many-armed Durga treading on the recumbent Mahishdsura, 

Unoavatce.—This village stands among hills about two miles southwest 
of Bezviida on the opposite bank of the Kistna, and in the Guntir taluk. 
In addition to the large storeyed cave, there are several smaller rock-cut 
eaves and sculptures. In the village are some sculptures and inscriptions, 

JILLIGERIGUDEM (near Guntupalle)— Buddhist rock-cut remaina,—These 
comprise a small circular cave, with a dagoba, now used as a Hindu tem- 
ple; an extensive wihara in good preservation ; a large hollow or cavity of 
equal frontage, in the rock on the left of it, which has been a vihera, though 
the walls are now hewn away; another wide cutting in the rock, south 
of the cave-temple, which also has been a vihara, but has ita walls hewn 
off (it is similar to the other near the principal vihara): and two groups 
of small vihara caves up the hill behind the siiipas, These latter have not 
hitherto been noticed ; and it is just possible that, but for the innecessibility 
of the jungle brushwood which abounds, others might be discovered, 

KamavaraPpuKora (4 miles E. of Jilligerigtidem).—Rock-cut remaine— 
These are on the hill south of the villaze. At the north base are two rock- 
eut basreliefs of Vali and Sugriva, each about & ft. high. A flight of steps, 
partly built and partly rock-cut, leads up to a natural cave, which has been 
partially hewn out, to convert it into a temple. The doorway is formed 
of masonry built in the entrance. A hole in the roof has been lintelled 
over with stone beams, Inside are two finely carved dvarapalas on detached 
stones. On the left side of the chamber, which enters directly from the 
outside, a passage leads in under the hill for some indefinite depth, but the 
roof shelves down, leaving a mere hole, so it is impossible to follow it. It 
is eaid to be an underground passage coming out on the other side of the 
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hill. I discovered a new rock-cut inscription here. It is in five lines of 
well-preserved old Telugu characters. Over this cave is another natural 
hollow in the rock; and the roof lintels of the under one form a portion 
of its floor, On the summit of the rock, over, 1s a structural tower or 
temple, the stone roof of which has almost completely fallen. At one time, 
it is said, it was used asa place of refuge, and cuns were mounted on the roof 

A. short distance to the left of the cave a rock-cut flight of steps lends 
up to a platform and hollow in the rock, on which is a small ancient struc- 
tural temple. Inside is a well carved image of Lakshmi set on a pedestal, 
On the side of the stairway is a large rock-cut basrelief of Garuda with his 
right hand raised to strike, ao says the tradition, whoever might attempt to 
take the treasure which was supposed to have been buried below the image. 

Peppa Veci—Mounns.—Eleven mounds are surveyed, 

Mound No. 5—On the north side of the village, midway between it and 
the mango tope, is a circular mound about 40 ft. in dinmeter, with a trench 
6 ft. deep, formed by digging for stones. are said to have formed a 
circular built wall, about 18 ins. high; but there wore many loose stones 
in the earth above it, showing that at one time it had been higher, All 
these had been removed for the canal. On the southwest side of the cir-_ 
cular trench was a white marble slab about 5 by 3 ft., with a “tiger” 
sculptured on it; it also was removed. Some bricks and stones lie around, 

This mound seems important, and should certainly be excavated, The 
ring of stones might have been the base of a stone-faced stiipa, such as those 
at Jilligerigudem, or the great tope at Sanchi; and the rail of white mar- 
ble, which would surround it, may still remain underground ontside the 
circular trench. The excavators had simply carried round their trench go 
as to enable them to remove the circular ring of built masonry, and had 
not atiacked the bank of earth which surrounds it, The white marble slab 
would form a portion of the rail, and they had unfortunately ¢ome on it by 
carrying their trench just a little too far into the outer bank at this point, 
The centre of this mound had not been dug, and if, as appears, this isn 
atiipa, the relic casket may still be there, Vegi is not Government prop- 
erty but belongs toa Zemindar of that ilk who resides at Sanivarapett. 

TrempLes.—Three temples are surveyed, No.2. Northwest of the vil- 
loge is a small ancient Vishnu temple. Its details are characteristic: and, 
though the shrine is deserted, it is in good preservation, The tower ig 
stepped in horizontal moulded courses, as are the Jaina temples at Vija- 
yanagar ; it is of red stone throughout, as have been all the structural re- 
mains at this place and Dendaluru. The moulded base-course ia at present 
silted up with soil. The door faces the east; and inside is a stone image. 
The temple is in good condition and free of whitewash or plaster, It cannot 
be later in date than the x11 or xrv centuries. No.2. In the northeast 
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corner of the village is a small ancient temple, now completely covered 
with thick plaster, It is dedicated to Paramesvarasvimi. The door faces 
the west, has a dedrapila on each side, and seroll ornament on the jambs 
and lintel. In the enclosing courtyard are seven ancient sculptures. 

SantarAvur.—There are four ancient temples and a detached mandapa, 
grouped together at the northwest end of the village; several eculptured 
stones; and fifteen inscriptions. 

Various seulptured stones lie on the ground nesr these temples. One 
detached carving shows a warrior on the front, while his wives are sculp- 
tured on the sides, Close to it is another stone with a figure, much wenther- 
worn. Another sculpture, 3 ft. 8 ins, long, has a row of deities and their 
attendants making homage to a seated god (probably Siva), a broken 
portion of which remains on the right. Another shows, on ite front, five 
jewelled warriors armed with swords; while the top is sculptured with four- 
feet: impressions encircled by a naga, with a raised flower-ornament on 
eitherside, [Indian items are furnished by Robert Sewell, Exq,,of the Madras 
Civil Service.) 





PALESTINE. 


JenusaLem.— Discovery of the Pool of Betheada—Herr Schick reports, in 
the P. EF. F. tor July (pp. 118-24, with 3 plans) the discovery of a large 
tank or pool under aemall church, about 100 feet northwest of the Roman- 
esque church of St. Anna, From the court west of the church of St. Anna, 
a newly opened pascage 24 feet in length leads into a court about 50 ft, 
square, on the east side of which iso large arched room of Crusader masonry: 
from the north wall of this room (which is 6} ft. thick) opens a wide door- 
way and short passage leading down to a row of five chambers of equal 
size (9 ft. wide by 14 ft. long). The barrel-arches of these chambers or 
porches were 13 ft. in height in the centre; each porch had an arched 
window in the northern wall: on the top of these porches or vaults once 
stood a small church, the apse of which (20 ft. wide, inside) is to a great 
extent preserved: a narrow door on the northern aide of the apse leads to 
a small chamber in which is the mouth of a cistern or tank. Des pending 
by steps leading to the flooring of the porches, thence, by means of a ladder, 
one reaches the head of a flight of steps which lends, 19 ft. down, to the 
bottom of the tank, which still contains some water: three sides of the tank 
are cut in the rock to a depth of 30 ft,: the northern side iz a wall: the 
present length, esst and west, is 55 ft., the width (north and south) is 124 
ft. : but apparently it extended toward the north, as the northern wall is 
& subsequent construction, the only original work in it being the round 
bases of five piers (3 ft. 2 ins, in diam.) hewn out of the rock: on four of 
these bases once stood round pillars, and on one a square pier, A flight 
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of 24 steps leads down into the east side of the pool from the courtyard of 
a Moslem house. Herr Schick says: “ From the examination of the details 
on the ground now described, [ am under the impression that the cistern 
ia the Pool of Bethesda; at least, it was the place which im the Middle 
Ages was considered to be the Bethesda.” 

Discovery of a second Pool—A few weeks after, further excavations 
revealed, to the west of the above, another cistern or pool (pp. 12244, with 
plan) lying end to end of the first one. It is tunnel-shaped, about 164 
wide and 64 ft. long: in the middle of it is a special arch or girder built 
of hewn stones, on which rests the wall of small stones, The pool has three 
mouths, one in the centre, the two others near the end walls. Sir C. W. 
Wilson and Capt. C. BR. Conder add notes on the foregoing (pp. 124-34), 

These twin-pools are undoubtedly those referred to by all writers from 
the ry to the xm centarics inclusive, as the Piectna Probatica, near the 
church of St. Anna, 

Ancient Conduit, near the church of St. Anna.—The monks of this church, 
while digging for the foundation of a new building, uncovered a conduit 80 
ft, north of and parallel to the northern wall of the Birket Israil. It is 24 
ft. wide and of an average depth of 7! ft. The sides are constructed of hewn 
stones, covered, in some places with thick flagg-stones, in other places 
with an angular arch formed by two flat stones slanted s0 as to meet. The 
conduit extends eastward 150 ft.: westward its extent could not be ascer- 
tained: the bottom at the eastern part is 2389 ft. above the Mediterranean. 
Sir C. Warren, in his Recovery of Jerusalem (p. 178) describes a eimilar pas- 
sage found by him outside the city-wall at the level of 2590 ft. [t is evident 
that the one now found is a continuation of it, Over this conduit, were 
found several stone waterspouts, showing that other and later drains led 
into the main one—C, Scntce in Pal. Explor. Fund, July, 1888. 


PHOENICIA. 


AkkKO=PTOLEemais=St.Jean-p'Acre.— Mediaeval Inscription. An in- 
seription of the time of the Crusades, giving the names of Hugues Revel, 
grandmaster of the Hospitallers, and Josseaume Destormel, commander of 
the same order, has recently been discovered here, and purchased for the 
Louvre Museum: it related, probably, to some religious or civil founda- 
tions —Paris Temps, Aug. 25. 


SYRIA. 
Sinouinit— Excavations of Hittite antiquities by the Germans.—The atten- 


tion of American antiquarians was recently called to this mound, and it was 
hoped that American enterprise would undertake iteexploration. The past 
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winter a party of Germans, under the patronage of their Government, have 
commenced the work of excavation, and 100 laborers in a few weeks’ time 
laid bare a large number of blocks forming, as had been supposed, the base- 
ment of a Hittite palace. They were nearly all in «itu, resting upon rude 
foundations of masonry. A line of blocks extends along the entire front, 
then opens midway into an entrance hall, which soon widens into a court 
about forty feet square. A narrow hall connects this court with another 
large court further within, which has been uncovered several rods square. 
These halls and courts are lined by a single row of basalt blocks, each stand- 
ing on end, and nearly every block contains on its inner surface a Hittite 
sculpture. At one place is a hunting scene continued along a dozen blocks. 
The men are armed with daggers, spears, and the bow and arrow. Deer, 
rabbits, and birds represent a variety of game. At the entrance to the main- 
court, on either side, are the basrelief sculptures of an immense lion look- 
ing toward the outer door, and behind each lion stands a heayily-armed 
soldier. ‘The superstructure, resting upon these Hittite blocks, must have 
been made of sun-dried brick, and perhaps, in part, of wood. The stones 
bear evidence that the buildings above them were burned. The pile of 
earth that forms the mound must be the débris of mad roofs and walls from 
the Hittite palaces to the peasant hovels of modern times, 

No Hittite hieroglyphics have yet been discovered, but the most remark- 
able“ find” is the colossal statue of ASsurdin king of Nineveh (early-seventh 
century, B.C.) standing on a pedestal in the smaller court of the palace. 
‘The workmanship is very fine. It had been thrown down and broken, but 
the fragments are all there and the whole figure can easily be restored, On 
this statue were several square yards of Assyrian inscription in cuneiform 
Writing, from which the name was determined. Several shafts haya been 
sunk in different parts of the mound, but thus far no other important results 
have been reached. 

The Germans have also discovered in a Turkish cemetery near Sindjirli 
a statue with nearly «square yard of inscription in what seems to be Phoe- 
nician characters. 

The Kumeehronth reports: “ Karl Humann’s latest excavations in North 
Syria have been most suceesstul. They were undertaken under the patron- 
age of the Oriental Society (of Berlin) in company with Dr. Von Luschan 
and the archwologist Franz Winter.... The excavations brought to light 
& fine propylaia with forty Hittite reliefs, partly tn situ.” At the entrance 
was the colossal stele of King ASéurdin ( 682-667) of Assyria, father of 
Assurbanipal, eovered with cuneiform inscriptions relating to the war of 
the King against Egypt. : 

The finds were brought with great difficulty to the port of Alexandretta. 
It is hoped that some will go to Berlin, while the rest will be placed in the 


Museum at Constantinople—Berl. phil. Woch., 1888, No, 59; Emaanp 
Bussrscer, U. 8. Consul, Beirit, Sept. 22, 1888, in Am. Architect, Dec. 15. 


ASIA MINOR. 


Ixscerrrioss From Norraern Asta Mixor—Profesor G. Hirsch- 
feld communicated to the Berlin Academy of Sciences (meeting of July 
5) a paper entitled Inechrijien aus dem norden Kleinasiens hesondera aus 
Bithynien und Pophlagonien. The inscriptions published were, for the 
greater part (1-57), collected by W. von Dienst, during a journey which 
he made from Pergamon into North Phrygia and Bithynia, in the summer 
of 1886, while Nos. 58-73 were added from Prof, Hirschfeld’s own notes. — 
Sitzungaberichte, xXxv, 1888, July 19, pp. 868-02. 

Dr. Srerrert’s Vouumes ox Asta Mrxor.—During the lost few 
months, the Direction of the American School at Athens has published in 
two thick yolumes, as yolumes 1 and t1 of its Papers, the results of Dr, 
J. RK. 8. Sterrett’s tours in Asin Minor during the summers of 1884 and 
1885. Volume 17 is entitled Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (1884), 
and volume m1, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (1885). The plan ts 

to follow the route taken by the traveller and to publish the inscriptions 
found at each place in topographical order, with the addition of some short 
notes on the particulars of the trip. Uneial text and transcription of the 
inscriptions are given, and the short comment is usually supplemented by 
numerous references to authorities. Vol. 1 contains 397 inseriptions; vol. - 
I contains 651. Most of them are medited; some were already known, 
and the previous publications are here supplemented or corrected. The 
greater part belong to the period of Roman dominion. Many important 
topographical discoveries were made, consigned in the splendid maps by 
Kiepert which accompany the volumes. ‘The work done by Dr. Sterrett for 
Asia Minor is of extreme importance. It can only be referred to here, await: 
ing a detailed review of the two volumes in a future number. They have 
already been favorably noticed in German, French, English and Italian 
periodicals. 

Proressor Ramsay's Last Tour.—During the past summer, Professor 
Wm. M. Ramsay made his customary trip to Asia Minor, confining him- 
self, however, to two short excursions in Phrygia. He publishes some 
notes regarding it in the Revue Archéologique, 1858, 11, pp. 218-26. They 
were mainly to throw light on some obscure topographical points. Hesays: 
“It is not probable that [ shall again return to Phrygia, unless I am en- 
abled to work there under better conditions, Next year I propose to go 
further east. My journeys have had especially for their object to settle the 
ancient topography of the country, and I think that my articles on this 
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subject (Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883 and 1887; American Journal of 
Archeology, 1887 and 1888) have established on a solid basis the general 
features of the comparative geography of Phrygia, Western Pisidia, and 
Pamphylia.” 

GEEMAN Expreniriox.—A communication from Smyma in the Berlin 
Das Echo states that Dr. Humann and Prof. von Kaufmann have started 
for the interior of Asia Minor upon a new exploring tour. The excavations 
which they have carried on at the ancient Tralleis since September are said 
to have been crowned with brilliant suceess.—Atheneum, Nov. 10, 

lamioT=Nixomened— Vecropoliz—From the ruins of a Greco-Roman 
Hecropolis on this site some inscribed earcophagi of the time of the Antonines, 
and some sculptures, have been exhumed, The former were stolen, and the 
latter used in the construction of a depot.—DLevant Herald, August 10. 

Karsareia ( Kappadokia),—A Catholic missionary has discovered here a 
Latin inscription engraved on a column by the side of which lay a carved 
hand. The inscription relates that a bust of the Sun or Mithras was placed 
upon this column by Callimorphus, intendant of domains, for the salu of 
Cresinus. Ite date is thought to be the reigns of Septimius Severus and 
Carnealla, and M. de Villefosse, in communicating the inscription to the 
Académie des Inecriptions (Sept. 7), stated this to be the first document of the 
kind found up to the present at Kaisareia of Kappadokia.—Paris Temps, 
Sept. 8; Revue Critique, 1888, p. 219. 

TRALLEIS.— Vew investigations.—One of the conservators of the Museum 
of Constantinople, Nikolaki Effendi, has been sent to Aidin to excavate in the 
neighboring woods for the ruins of the ancient Tralleis, Antique fragments 
have been often used by the inhabitants of Aidin as building material.— 
Cour. de Art, 1588, p. 368, 





KYPROS. 


New Jovrnat.—We have received the first number of the Owl, a weekly 
newspaper and review published at Nikosia, Kypros. A apecial feature is 
to be an archsological feuilleton, under the editorship of Dr. Max Ohnefalach- 
Richter, who has already received the promise of influential support. Among 
the subjects to be treated, with the help of illustrations, are the light thrown 
by early Kypros antiquities on the Bible, on Homer, on Dr. Schliemann’s 
discoveries at Hissarlik and Mykenai, and on the Hittite characters. The 
first paper, which is excellently illustrated by a colored plate, is by Dr, 
Ferdinand Dimmler, of Giessen, upon the alabastron signed with the name 
of Pasiades—an Athenian painter of the sixth century—which was found 
near Poli-tis-Chrysokhou.— Academy, Sept. 29. 

Cyprus Exriorarion Fuxsp—The work of the Cyprus Exploratior 
Fund, carried on by members of the British School st Athens during the 
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past winter and spring, has been more than once referred to (vol. rv, pp. 
87-9, 198-200, 348-9). The following is based upon the reports of Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, the director, and of Mr. R. Elsey Smith, the architect of 
the expedition, A preliminary tour of exploration was made in December 
by Mr. Gardner and Dr. F, H. H. Guillemard, who visited the ancient 
sites of Kerynia, Lapethos, Soloi, an early Phoenician temple on the Lim- 
niti river, Poli-tie-Chrysokhou (probably Arsinoé), and new and old Paphos. 
On a later occasion Mr. Gardner also visited Amathous and Kourion, 
Nixosia (Leontari).—Various circumstances delayed active operations 
until] February (1888), when Mr. M. KR. James conducted the excavation 
of a hill called Leontari, near Nikosia, containing traces of early houses 
and walls, deep cuttings in the rock, a massive fort, and archaic tombs. 
No decisive evidence was forthcoming as to the date of the massive walls 
of the fortress, which are attributed by some competent authorities to Roman 
times, but are more probably medieval. The top of the hill, however, was 
occupied on the north by a network of primitive walls, mixed with early 
pottery and other objects pointing to a remote period, and by an early wall 
of fortification, replaced in later times by the massive one still extant, On 
the south of the hill lay tombs of an equally archaic period, which yielded 
about 200 vases and other objects in bronze, lead, and silver. The rock of 
Leontari is a remarkable elevated tableland of sandstone formation rising 
130 feet above the surrounding plain, and 520 feet above the sea- level; it 
has a steep cliff at the top running all round the hill, which renders access 
difficult. The hill, having a circumference of nearly a mile, offers too long 
a line of defense for the men who could find refuge on it; advantage was 
therefore taken of a narrow neck of land, which divides the hill into two 
unequal portions, to form an inner citadel of the smaller northern half. It 
is here that all the traces of building were found; the tombs all lie beyond 
the wall on the southern half of the hill. This arrangement recalls the 
general plan of the fortress of Tiryns, but at Leontari the inner citadel 
itself has a circumference of almost the same length os the whole fortress 
of Tiryns. Relying for the most part on the natural slopes of the hill for 
defense, the inhabitants only raised a wall across the isthmus at one exposed 
point. This wall, like all those on the northern hill, was built of small, 
unhewn stones, laid without mortar and carefully fitted. Nowhere, hows 
ever, is there more than a single course flush with the ground. The wall 
was six feet broad, and had a large tower 60 feet square at its west end, and 
possibly another at the east. A few feet south of this wall are extensive 
remains of a far more massive structure, consisting, likewise, of two great 
towers and a curtain-wall. The west tower, which is the most perfect, con- 
sists of a single chamber 32 ft, by 57 ft., with walls 16 fi. thick. The cur- 
tain-wall is 10 ft. thick. The inner lining of the towers consists of good 
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ashlar work, while the outer facing of the walls, above a plain base, con- 
sists of very fine rusticated work—i. e., blocks having a raised centre-panel 
with a broad chisel-draught all round. The core is entirely of stone, set 
in & hard white mortar, and laid in courses about two ft. high, containing 
here and there stones of the full height of the course, but mostly built of 
smaller stones. ‘To sum up, we seem to have in Leontari Vouno traces of 
a very early settlement, as evidenced by the tombs, to which we may refer 
the slighter early walls, while the more massive walls belong to a later 
occupation, probably in medieval times. 

OLD ParHos.—The principal work of the season was the exeavation of 
the great Temple of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. As one of the two or three 
great centres of worship in the ancient world, this site seemed almost cer- 
tain to yield important results. It had never been excavated, although 
such an authority as the Central Archeological Institute at Berlin had 
long held its excavation to be most desirable. Digging was begun Febru- 
ary 3, and carried on without intermission until May 5. The actual site 
of the temple having been ascertained by the cutting of deep trenches in 
various directions, the whole of the accumulated earth was pradually re- 
moved, 20 that not only was the plan left clearly visible, but the inserip- 
tions and other antiquities scattered about could not fail to be discovered. 
First, as to the temple itself. It is known to have been of great antiquity 
and of Phenician origin, and it was apparently but little altered by the 

Greeks when they became the ruling power in the island, for nowhere on 
the site were found traces of an y building at all resembling the usual Greek 
temple. In Roman times it was twice damaged by earthquake—in the 
early part of the first century and towards the close of the second. Exch 
time it was restored with great magnificence, but although the Romans 
made inyportant alterations and additions they do not seem to have wished 
to change the main character of the building, or even to any great extent 
the arrangement of the various parts, Coins exist of Roman times giving 
a view of this temple, and showing a tall central chamber or cella, with 
lower chambers or porticoes on either side, and a court in front enclosed 
by « wall with gates. A coin of Byblos, a town on the Phoenician const, 
shows a temple of very similar structure, with o large court surrounded by 
a wall containing the sacred cone, and entered on one side through a lofty 
portico. In the main there isa strong correspondence between the temple 
at Paphos and the account of Solomon's temple given in the Second Book 
of Kings. In both we get a series of large outer courts; in both a lofty 
central chamber of small dimensions, flanked by lower ones, The accom- 
panying diagram (Figure J?) shows the general plan of the buildings, 
Walls of a date earlier than Roman are indicated by dark bands, while 
the Roman work is shown by cross hatching. In each case the dark shad- 
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ing indicates such walls or fragments as are actually laid bare or found in 
sifu, the dotted lines those walls or portions of walls for which there seemed 
to be sufficient evidence to warrant them being shown on the plan. Every 
part of the site which could be examined at all has been explored down tothe 
rock-level. The temple stands on «a considerable elevation above the sea. 
The plan falls into two main divisions—(1) the south wing, standing de- 
tached; (2) aquadrilateral 
enclosure, containing vari- 
ous hells and chambers. 
(1) The south wing seems 
to have been the earliest 
portion of which any traces 
remain. It consists of a 
large hall or court, bounded 
on the west bys fine wall of 
massive blocks, standing on 
o basement of rouch stones, 
with a earefully-prepared 
upper bed. Between this 
court and the great quad- 
rangle are remains of some 
irregular chambers and 
some pier-bases; it seems 
probable that these bases 
may have been part of a 
triple avenue leading to the 
court, so that if this were the 
original shrine we should 
have an arrangement sim- 
ilar to that on the Byblos 
coin. (2) The rest of the 
site is occupied by build- 
ings of later construction | 
than the south wing, and = yg. 19,—Temple of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. 
probably added as the tem- cal 

ple gained in renown and wealth. Taking the various parts of these later 
buildings as they occur on the plan, and commencing from the south, we 
find stretching across the whole width of the site a great hall or stoa, with 
a row of columns down the centre. Though the construction is Roman, 
there is good ground for believing that the general character of earlier 
buildings is here as elaewhere retained; of such earlier and smaller chambers 
sufficient traces remain to allow of fairly accurate restoration. The stoa 
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was probably roofed, and entered from the south by a projecting portico. 
Running round the walls inside is a broad platform two feet above the 
general floor-level; from the low wall which supported this platform pro- 
ject a series of small corbels to carry a seat. The floor at the lower level 
consists of a geometrical mosaic, carefully laid in marble of delicate natu- 
ral tints. This was probably the portion of the temple to which worship- 
pers would be first admitted, and would thus answer to the outer court of 
Solomon’s temple. Under this mosaic floor were found several inscriptions, 
the marble head of Eros, and various fragments of bronze and terracotta. 
North of the stoa comes the central hall, also of Roman construction, and 
60 arranged that its south side is formed by part of the north wall of the 
stoa, from which no doubt it was entered direct. This hall was probably 
covered by a roof, and had a double line of columns, as in the great ston 
on the Akropolis at Athens between the two theatres. But the walls as 
they stand are very imperfect. Both this hall and the stoa were of the 
Doric order, and some architectural fragments were recovered. The hall 
is of much smaller dimensions than the stos, and seems on the north side 
to have opened into a great court without roof. Here, probably, and in 
the hall stood many of the dedicatory bronze statues of which the bases 
were found buried in a large pit. The whole of the space east of the hall 
and court was occupied by a series of chambers of considerably earlier 
date, with walls much more regularly built of carefully prepared stones of 
moderate size, generally laid without mortar, Owing to the curious angle 
at which the Romans set the south stoa to the earlier buildings, the south- 
ernmost chamber is of an irregular form. The central chamber is the most 
perfect. All the walls are of early date, though the south wall has been 
partly rebuilt in Roman times. Remains of a late stone floor are inter- 
esting as giving the probable floor-level. Under it, besides fragmenta 
of a Kypriote and other tablets, were found a very fine gilt-bronze 
pin and a crystal cylinder belonging to a sceptre. In default of direct 
evidence as to the position of doorways, the difference of floor-level 
shows that there can have been no access to this chamber on the north 
side. The main entrance was probably on the east. North of the cep- 
tral chamber is a broad passage or chamber, with no wall to east or west. 
This may have formed a great entrance for special occasions, and might 
thus be identified with the central feature represented on the K-ypriote coins 
as giving a view from the open court. Two large bases for piers actually 
exist at the east end of the passage where Piers occur on the coins, The 
west end was probably open. The chambers north and south correspond 
to the lower buildings on the coin with the courtyard extending in front 
af them. These chambers were probably connected with the administra- 
tion of the temple, or formed residences for the priests, Finally, along the 
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north side of the open court, and overlapping part of the chambers, is the 
porth ston, of smaller dimensions than the south stoa, and with no columns 
in it. The floor is of mosaic, but much coareer than that in the south stoa. 
The walls are partly Roman, partly of earlier date. Outside this stoa, which 
apparently formed the north boundary of the temple-site, occur detached 
fragments of walls and small courts of Roman date, belonging, no doubt, 
to residences or offices for the priests or attendants of the temple, 

Since the completion of active work, Mr. Hogarth, has been engaged in 
a careful archeological survey of the island, and his report will help to 
guide the committee in future operations. In the meantime, a site has been 
decided upon for next season's work, which is confidently expected to yield 
a rich harvest of antiquities—London Times, Sept. 24. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


AKRaIPHIA (Boiotia).— Excavations have been renewed here in the name 
of the French School. A cireular foundation, 6 met. in diameter and pre- 
served to the height of 0.70 m., has been uncovered: it is thought to be 
the Tholos of Apollon mentioned by Plutarch. There was found, also, a 
bronze statuette of a youth, his hair bound around with a taenia; and an 
archaic marble head of Apollon of the usual type.—'Apy. AeAriov, Sept., 1588. 

Stele with Nero's address to the Greeka,—M, Maurice reports, on Sept, 24, 
that in his archeological tour through Boiotia he discovered, in the walls 
of an old church in « village occupying the site of Akraiphia, the marble 
stele containing the original and complete text of the address pronounced 
by Nero to the Greeks at the Isthmian games on giving them back their 
liberty. It is brief and clear, in a strange emphatic and refined language, 
the first example we knew of Nero's style, being drawn up evidently by the 
Emperor himself. On the same stele is a decree in honor of Nero by the 
demos of Akraiphia.— Acad. des Inaer., Oct. 5, in the Revue Crit., 1888, p. 
276; Athenaum, Dee. 8. 

Asaritza (Thessaly).—A peasant found, at Abaritzn near Melitaia in 
Thessaly, an archaic stele, ending in » palmette, on which is represented in 
relief a serpent devouring a bird.—Apy, SeAriov, June. 

ATHens.— Excavations on THE AKEOPOLIS.—The excavations along 
the side of the Parthenon have produced relatively fewer objects of interest 
as they were pushed toward the weet. During June and July, Dr. Kab- 
badins continued his excavations uninterruptedly. The greater part of the 
workmen were employed to the south of the Parthenon, about opposite the 
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middle of the temple. In the débris accumulated for the construction of 
Kimon's temple were found many fragments of poros sculptures and im- 
portant pieces of the buildings destroyed by the Persians. 

Further to the south, addorsed to the outer wall, came to light a large 
building of which several stones had already been visible. Its foundations 
consist of unfinished drums of columns which had apparently been rejected 
as useless, of small fragments of marble,and of earlier architectural members 
(e. g., triglyphs and geisa of the same pords building, pieces of which were 
also built into the foundations of the Perikleian Propylaia). The thinner 
walla above the pavement are built of regular poros blocks. As the inner 
flooring is several meters below the old level, the building can hardly have 
stood in later times, but is probably only a workshop which was pulled 
down after the completion of the Parthenon. In its interior were found 
a medieval cistern and other remains of later constructions, proving that 
also in the Middle Ages a considerable building stood here. In aecord 
with this was the finding, in the upper part of the stratum of débris within 
the ancient construction, of two reliefs which are later than the Persian 
wars and from the best Greek period (see p. 493). 

The mediwval and modern walls on the western ascent are being torn 
down. The Odysseus-bastion is nearly destroyed and has yielded several 
inseriptions: the defensive wall between the theatre of Herod and the large 
Turkish gate is torn down, The Roman towers on either side of the Beulé 
gute will be freed from later additions: that to the north is still so well pre- 
served that it will need but little restoration, that to the south has suffered 
far more, From the outside, it can easily be seen that both towers are built 
of the material of older Greek constructions. By the destruction of the 
medimval walls no early topographical data of interest have as yet been 

A large ground-plan of the northern half of the Akropolis, which Herr 
Kawerau prepared after the close of the excavations, will soon be published 
by Dr. Kabbadias—W. Dorrrero, Mittheil. Athen., 1888, 1, pp. 224—5. 

From the excavations on the south side of the Parthenon, it was found that 
the poros-stone pavement did not extend the whole length of the foundation 
of the Parthenon, but only about half-way. On the other hand, the wall 
that was built of huge uncut blocks, and. which served as a support for the 
filling between itself and the foundation, ran the whole length of the foun- 
dation up to its southwest corner: here it mects the wall of Pelnsgic 
construction which formed, of old, the south side of the Akropolis. At 
the junction of the walls was a stairway by which one could aseend, from 
the space between the southern wall of the Akropolis and the supporting 
wall of the Parthenon, to the space between the supporting wall and the 
Parthenon iteelf. This stairway proves Kabbadias’ theory, that this inner 
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apace was filled in before the outer epace. The excavations under the 
Museum resulted in discovering a part of the Pelasgic wall near the 
northern rooms of the Museum. In this same location, were uncovered 
three tombs similar to those found on the east of the Museum. Near the 
head of one of the skeletons was fSund a vessel of the so-called Mykenai ware, 
— Apy. AcAriov, September, 

Seulptures—The Acdriow for June reports the discovery of further frag- 
ments of the combat of Herakles and Triton. Among the recently-found 
fragments are a number which complete former pieces in an interesting 
manner. Such are fragments of the Athena from the Fight with the Giants, 
é. g., the right foot and lower leg in rapid motion, The folds of drapery 
are indicated in a very rudimentary way by incised lines placed wide apart. 
By means of this peculiarity, a number of other fragments have been identi- 
fied. Between the museum and the south wall, some fragments of the statue 
of the Kriophoros. In throwing down the walls at the w., a few sculp- 
tures were found: for example, a fragment of a relief with three dancing 
female figures and traces of a third, which belungs to an already known 
work (Berl. Gipsaby., 1841, 1842) that contains at least eleven dancers. 
The epigraphic remains are of greater importance.—Mittheilungen, Athen, 
Abth., 1888, 1, pp, 225-8. 

Two reliefs, both of which are illustrated in the "Apy. AcAriov of July, 
have been found. The first (referred to on p. 34) is a beautiful basrelief 
representing Athena with helmet on her head, resting her right hand on 
her hip and with her left leaning on her spear: her posture is meditative, 
The second relief is over a psephisma of the Athenians which confers rots 
éy Sduy, dro. pera tod dyjpou raw 'APywalww éyévorre the right of citizenship, 
The date is 405-4. The relief shows Athena helmeted advancing and offer- 
ing her hand to 2 female figure who is either a personification of Samos or 
Hera the protecting divinity of thatisland. Piecesof this inscription tlready 
discovered and published in the Attic Corpus are now found to fit the frac- 
tured lower part of this stele—Mittheil, Athen., 1888, 11, p. 225; Berl. phil. 
Woch,, 1838, No. 43; "Apy. AeAriov, J uly. 

Further results of the excavations are, (1) a bearded head of poros stone 
of about natural size; (2) bits of poros stone which with others previously 
found make up a colossal head of a bull with well-preserved traves of paint- 
ing on every part of its eurface. Among the bronzes are (a) a statuette of 
a nude youth in the attitude of a dancer, (5) a head of Medusa of excellent 
workmanship, 0.10 m, in cireumference, (¢) the handle of a vessel repre- 
senting lions tearing prey. Fragments of pottery, some of them inscribed, 
were also found: among them is a plaque of black-figured ware represent- 
ing a vintage scene ; a fragment of a red-figured vase shows the upper part 
of an Apollon.—'Apy. AcArior, August. 

6 
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A second excavation was carried on in the narrow passage situated 
between the museum and the outer wall which resulted in finding a Nike- 
torso of natural size, of the type of the Nike of Delos, and of the marble head 
that fits on to Dr. Furtwingler's youthful torso (see p. 354). The third exca- 
vation was made directly under the museum iteelfi—'Apy. AcAriov, June. 

FE, A. G[ardner] writes from Athens to the Athenewm of Jan. 12: “The 
excavations within the walls of the Akropolis are now all but completed ; 
they have reserved their most precious treasure for the last—the head of 
Iris from the Parthenon frieze, joining on to the block with Zeus and Hera 
now in the British Museum. We understand that Dr. Waldstein intends 
to publish this fragment, and will not anticipate his publication by any 
description ; here let it suffice to say that in preservation it is all but per- 
fect, like thoee of the magnificent slab with three deities in Athens, and 
that its beauty is, if possible, even greater. To the artist, beside this dis- 
covery all others will pale; but there are many others that are of consider- 
able interest, In particular may be mentioned the halves of two great 
pediments of poros stone, one representing the struggle between Herakles 
and Triton (on a larger seale than that previously discovered with the same 
subject), and the other containing a most strange monster, or monsters (as 
put together by Dr. Briikner), three blue-bearded men close together ; each 
ends in a enaky tail, and these three snake-tails, coiled together, fill the 
corner of the pediment; the outside figure on each side also had one wing. 
To this belong the two heads that excited some attention last spring.” 

Vasea—The AcAriow for June reports the discovery of very important 

ments of vases: (1) Athena standing armed before an altar: inserip- 

tion AGENAIA2; two women and one man advance: (2) fragment of a 
pinax with the letters TIMAPXO2 M..: (3) fragment of a kylix, found 
in the pre-Persian stratum, with the letters [Niuxor GENES M EPOIE- 
[oe] (this restoration, if correct, would, as M. Reinach reminds us, support 
M. Potter in plating Nikosthenes in the v1 cent, instead of in the latter 
half of the v according to Rayet’s opinion): (4) fragment of black-figured 
vase with two armed figures forming part of a gigantomakia: one of them 
has the boustropheden inscription APPOAIT.| SOMI..., and is probably 
the earliest representation of the armed Aphrodite, forhos: (5) fragment 
of a pinax with an armed Athena seated with two other figures, | 
Among lately discovered inseribed vases ia one in the possession of Miss 
Tricoupi of Athens, with the name of Athenodotos repented ; another as 
chased by Mr. van Branteghem, with the name LEAAPOS. 

Insertptiona.—The June AcAriov reports the finding in the walls that sur- 
round the Beulé gate a new fragment of the treaty concluded in 423 batween 
Athens and Perdikkas, King of Macedon (C.J. A.,1,42,43). Another 
fragment completes the metrical inseription published in C.J. A., 1, 482. 


pur- 
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Most interesting is a fragmentary slab of Pentelic marble bearing a list 
of tributary cities among which is the Karian city of Amos, which formed 
part of the Knidian Chersonnesos: the other cities are Astypalnia, Nisyros, 
Anaphe, Myndos, Klasomenai, Erythrai, efe,: its date is between 425 and 
413, A small marble slab completes C. J. A., 1,37, where are enumerated 
the new tributes established in 425: it makes known a list of Thracian cities 
that had never been known to belong to the Athenian Empire, Dr. Lolling 
is at work classifying and cataloguing the Epigraphical Museum. He has 
found a new fragment of the earliest known Athenian decree, the regulation 
of the klerouchia sent to Salamis (Foueart in Bull. Corr. Hellén., x1, p, 1), 
and has proposed a new restitution; he has found, also, a new fragment 
of the accounts for the construction of the Ereehtheion. 

In the rampart near the Klepaydra was found an inscription giving a 
list of magistrates of the time of Augustus. Three inscriptions believed to 
he lost were recovered here, In clearing some ground west of the Par- 
thenon, there was found a votive inscription to Athena Ergané, which goes 
far to prove that her sanctuary was situated here, 

Near the southwest angle of the Parthenon were found eight inscriptions. 
Two of them are written in the boustrophedon manner; another relates to 
the emancipation of slayes; while a fourth adds two new fragments to an 
inseription already published relating to an Athenian alliance of 37/4 B.C, 
—Apy. Achriov, July, Aug., Sept. 

CENTRAL Museum.—Additions,—1, Two important archnic works con- 
fiscated by the Ephory; (1) at Corinth, a basrelief of natural size, repre- 
senting a bearded figure crowned with laurel, raising with his left hand 
a fold of his tunie and holding in his right » marble globe on which 
are engraved a bull anda crab; (2) at Abaritza, an archaic stele (p.491). 
tt. Several pieces of sculpture of the Roman period discovered near the 
temple of Zeus Olympios; the best is the statue of an ephebos, of archaistic 
style. 111. Statuette of Hermes from Samos.—Revue des études greaques, 
1888, pp, 350-1. 

Iv. We find in the "Apy. AcAriov for June (Revue Aroh., 1888, 11, p, 216) 
the following additions. (1) Male portrait of natural size, crowned with 
laurel, found by the French achool at Amorgos, (2) Bust of Anti nos, larger 
than life-size, found at Patras. (4) Small head in relief of Apollon (7), 
found under Dr. Schliemann's house at Athena. (4) Female portrait, life 
size, found near the Olympieion. (5) Bronze mirror-handle with archaic 
“Apollon ”-figure, found in Thessaly, (6) Objects discovered at Tanagra, 
among others, a black sky phos under whose handle is the archaic inscription 
Acvxerows elué; several ordinary painted vases; a large geometric bombylios; 
a black-figured skyphos decorated with a Kentauromachia ; & large kantho- 
ros with the twice-repeated archaic inscription Madgvraéa dui; an aryballos 
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on which is represented Dionysos seated, holding a kantharos, in front of 
Athena, also seated, with aegis and helmet. 

vy. The following additions are given in the August AcAriov. (1) Large 
eepulchral stele ending in an anthemion, of a late period, with the figure of 
a nude youth in relief; found at Thespiai in 1884: four other sepulchral 
reliefs from Thespiai. (2) Objects found in the excavation of prehistoric 
graves In Old Epidauros under the direction of the Ephor B. Staes: fifteen 
vases of the Mykenai type, with double or single handles, and decorated on 
the body with taenias; fragments of many other vases of the same style; a 
bronze spear-head. (5) Bronze mirror with its cover, on which is engraved 
the head of a woman, injured about the lips and hair. (4) Large number 
of antiquities from the late excavations at Tanagra: among these are over 
forty terracotta statuettes, vr. In the AcAriov for July und Sept., under 
“Additions,” are enumerated more objects, coming mainly from the exca- 
vations at Tanagra and Mykenai. 

Deketem.—Excavations on the road from Dekeleia to Acharnai, at a 
point where Leake placed the deme Oion Dekeleiakon, have uncovered a 
wall constructed of the local tone, and nearita pit. In this pit were found 
three surcophagi, one of stone and two of Pentelic marble: and there was 
a space where a fourth sarcophagus seemed anciently to have rested. The 
sarcuphagi appeared not to have been opened, but, besides a few earthenware 
vessels and a bronze mirror, nothing of interest was found, When a stone 
from the ruins of Dekeleia, whose faee bears an inscription already pub- 
lished in the Attic Corpus, was carefully cleaned, a new inseription of 68 
lines (in part a continuation of the first) was found upon the back, By this 
inscription, extended information is given on some of the questions regarding 
the relations of the family and the phratria which were hitherto so obscure. 
—'Apy. AcArior, August, 

Devos.— Scratched drawings.—M. Salomon Reinach communicated to 
the Acad. des Ineer. ( Aug. 24) a study on the antiquities discovered by him 
in 1852 at the theatre of Delos, and called attention to a unique collection 
of drawings with the point, made by the spectators in the theatre. They are 
drawn with amazing surety of hand. There are dogs, a he-poat, a head 
of Medusa, a nude running man, a bearded term, ete, There is nothing 
comparable to them for fidelity to nature except in the engravings on rein- 
deer-bones from the caverns of Gaul—Paris Temps, Aug. 25. 

Hesumption of Excavations—M. Homolle has been dispatched to Greece 
in order to resume the excavations at Delos—Atheneeum, Oct, 20. 

DevrHoi.—The excavations at Delphoi will begin as soon as the inhabi- 
tanta have been transferred to another locality. The houses to bedemolished 
will cost some 60,000 frances. The Greek Government has declined to 
praceec with the arrangements made with France for the excavations at 
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Delphoi, which the Greeks made dependent on the acceptance of the com- 
mercial treaty with Greece— Atheneum, Dec, 22, 29, 

Eteusis.—In the excavationa at Eleusis have been found some wall- 
paintings of the Roman period, but much injured. On one part is seen 
Jupiter seated on a throne, holding in his left hand a sceptre and in his 
right a Victory, They will be reproduced in the next number of the 
Athenian Archeological Journal, in which will be figured and described 
two groups of statuary discovered on the same site— Atheneum, Nov. 3. 

Eripaunos.— Prehistoric tombs—Excavations near Palaia Epidauros 
conducted by B. Staes have recently lead to the diseovery of prehistoric 
tombs like some found at Mykenai and a few years ago at Nauplia. In 
all, seven tombs have been uncovered, four of which lie in line but are of 
different sizes: two being higher and not parallel, As all are similar in 
arrangement, a description of one of an average size will be sufficient, It 
lay entirely beneath the surface, and was found in running a trial trench, 
The entrance waa cut out of the rock, and measures 1.20 met. across the 
widest part, its depth varying with the slope of the hill from 0.50 to 3 met: 
the length of the entrance passage ia 6 met.: it has a pyramidal shape, and 
was closed by good-sized blocks of stone lying upon each other to a distance 
of 2 m. before the doorway—a sufficient evidence that the tomb had not 
been rifled. ‘The doorway itself had a somewhat pyramidal form, being 
1.50 met. high and 0.50 wide below, but hardly 0.25 met. wide above. The 
tomb within was quite like a circular cave (in horizontal projection) with 
a diameter of about 4 met. Four skeletons were within, and the bones, 
especially those of the extremities, were well preserved. The skeletons were 
placed as if radiating from a centre, and all had their heads toward that 
aide of the tomb which was opposite the doorway: near the head, on the 
right, there was in every case a small vase of the usual M ykenai ware, Near 
one of the bodies was a finely-preserved bronze spear-point. Parallel with 
this tomb and almost upon the same line were four smaller tombs, of leas 
careful construction, but like it in other respects. ‘The entrance and door- 
way of each of these were closed with stones. There was but one exception, 
and in this no bones were found, but the tomb was full of other matter. 
In the other tombe, as in the first tomb, were found bones and one vessel 
each, of similar form, Within the larger of these tombs, the depth of whose 
entrance before the doorway waa five and more meters, and whose entrance 
and doorway were completely elosed by huge stones, was found a quantity 
of pieces of large veesels, but not one perfect. The breakage of the vessels 
had evidently taken place within the tomb, since some of the fragments 
when put together formed a complete whole. The bones of someof the dead 
were found scattered in disorder and most of them mixed with bits of pottery 
near the doorway, Evidently, the tomb had been often used by later genera- 
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tions, In one of the smaller tombs were the bones of a single corpse: the 
skull rested between the shin-bones, showing that the dead had been placed 
in a sitting posture. The tomb seemed to belong to a woman, because nothing 
was found in it except a bronze fibula and two whorls. 

The slope in which these tombs are, and in which presumably others are 
still concealed, was used a3 a cemetery in later ages, especially in Roman 
times. Excavations on the peninsula on which are the fortificationsof ancient 
Epidauros brought to light more tombs of the Roman period, and an archaic 
head of Apollon —'Apy. Acdriov, August, pp. 155-58. 

KoryTuios ( Arkadia).—On the road from Tripolitza to Lerne, a peasant 
has discovered some bases of marble statues, a stele with the inscriptions 
APTEMI= one one side and KAEINIAS ANEGHKE on the other, the 
archaic torso of a female figure seated on a throne, and a beautiful bronze 
statuette of Artemis, These discoveries have been taken to Tripolitza,— 
‘Apy. AcAriov, June, 

ManTineia.— New Exeavations—The French School are continuing their 
excavations, which are not as fruitful as those of Inst year. The June 
AcAriow reports the discovery of an archaic inscription, some eculptures of 
the Roman period, and the foundationsof'a temple. The July AcAriov reports 
that, at the beginning of July, the excavations were suspended, and the ob- 
jects found transferred, some to Tripolitza, others to Athens 

Mykenal—The following details concerning the excavations at Mykenai 
by the Greek Archwological Society have been communicated to the Greek 
press by M. Tsountas (ef. pp. 360-1). 

The excavations that have been again taken in hand this year, and have 
heen proceeding now for six weeks, continue to reveal fresh tombe, so that 
the extent of the nekropolis cannot yet be defined. It appears, however, 
that all the land surrounding the ancient city was used for burial, except 
those places which were unsuitable for the purpose. The tombs are always 
found on the slope of the hill, and consist of one, sometimes two rock-cut 
chambers, entered by passages, either horizontal or inclining downward, 
which penetrate into the interior of the hill, terminating at the door of the 
tomb. In some instances, this passige measures over 20 met. in length, and 
2 or 2} met. in width. The chambers have an area of 35 to 40 square met., 
and are mostly square, and constructed with great care. The space that 
intervenes between the tombs proves that they were family vaults; and, in 
fact, more than one body is always found in each tomb. When the first 
occupant of the tomb had been buried, the doorway was closed by a wall 
sometimes two or more met. thick: the passage was then filled up with 
soil, so a8 to conceal the door and thus protect the dead from spoliation. 
When another member of the family died, the passnge was cleared, and the 
wall which barred the doorway was pulled down. Most of the bodies are 
laid at full length, but some appear to be in a sitting posture. 
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The tombs in question are of earlier date than the Homeric age, and are 
to be placed as far back as 2000 n. c., at which period the cremation of the 
dead, if practised at all, was not a general custom, and the dead were de- 
posited in the tomb without being covered with soil. The special importance 
of these tombs lies in the fact that their contents throw light on a period 
of which we have no records of a different nature, and, moreover, they 
have a more especial significance, inasmuch as they have yielded certain 
objects that had not been found in other tombs of the same date. Thus, we 
find that bronze mirrors, small knives which served as scissors, and razors 
Were in use even in those early times. The most abundant articles are beads 
of various materials belonging to necklaces, They vary in shape, and are 
chiefly of glass, but some are of stone and larger than the others, being about 
the size of a franc, and have pictures of animals engraven on one side; 
these beads are, however, mostly of onyx or natural crystal, Twenty-four 
such stones have been found now, and also two rings of solid gold, with 
similarengravings. This year, many articles of ivory have been discovered: 
the most remarkable is the head of a man, like, but smaller than, the one 
found at Spata.— Atheneum, Sept. 29: of. Berl. phil. Woeh., 1888, No. 40. 

Late excavation of prehistoric tombs —During the latest excavations thir- 
teen tombs were examined, and the following objects found. (1) Jvoriea: 
Two male heads in profile to the right on pieces of ivory flat on the back 
with holes by which they could be nailed to a surface; another piece had a 
griffin incised. (2) Glass: Four small plaques of « vitreous material, one 
of them with the figure of a woman in relief, (3) Small ornaments of gold 
and glass. (4) A vessel of stone, bearing the finely-executed relief of a 
polypus. (5) Twenty-four cut stones or gems, eleven with figures of animals: 
one is of a peculiar cylindrical shape, and hasa human figure ; another rep-~ 
resents two winged lions with forefeet raised and resting on an altar placed 
between them in a way to suggest the Lion Gate at Mykenai; others show 
i man grasping a horned animal, as in the scene on a wall in the palace at 
Tiryna; still another has some lions standing near trees. (6) Two solid gold 
rings: the smaller one of these has an animal engraved upon it; the larger 
one has two animals standing on each side of a tree: a third gold ring is 
made of a finely twisted evppa (braid ?), but has no bezel, (7) A silver bowl 
with one handle but without any lip (height 0.06 m., diameter 0.18 m.): 
on the outside of the belly is an inlaid gold decoration; around the lip is 
a band of men-faces, also formed of gold. Two of these faces or masks were 
found in position, four others were found detached, lying in the tomb, (8) 
Two terracotta figures of women: one is noticeable on account of the form 
of the head and for a necklace executed in color, the other holds a small 
child initearms. (9) A bronze dagger; over fourteen metal arrow-heads and 
three spear-heads; alsoa bronze buckle, (10) Asmall cylinder of hematite 
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with a hole bored through it and several figures upon it, some of which seem 
to have horse-heads. (11) Nine bronze vessels, all from the same tomb: six 
of these have the form of a krafer, The largest measures 0.48 m. across the 
opening, and has the upper surface of its lip ornamented with a triple band 
of small dots in relief: the entire bottom and part of the belly ‘are missing. 
The other five kraters are without ornament; four of them are well pre- 
served. Of the otherthree vessels, one, though badly preserved, hus the shape 
of a shallow bow! (phiale) supported by three feet, in fact, is a tripod: the 
second is hemispherical in form, footless, and with but one handle (height, 
0.085 m., diam. 0.165); around the outside of its lip runs a band of deli- 
cately carved spiral ornaments: this vessel is in complete preservation. 
The third and last of these vessels haa the form of « jug ( prochoos) with one 
handle; the belly alone is slightly damaged: the jug is 0.27 m. in height, 
and has upon its shoulder a raised band on which are 17 «mall ox-heads in 
relief; four more appear upon the handle.—'Apy. AcArior, July, Sept, 
PaLajoxastron.— Tomb of Sophokles—The family grave of Sophokles, 
belonging to the fifth century 5. c., has been found 1) mile from Paluio- 
kastron, and opened in the presence of the King of Greece. No inscriptions 
were found, only three sepulchral vases, one of poros, two of marble: from 
the presence of a mirror and two strigils, two men and one woman appear 
to have been buried here.—Berl. phil. Woeh., 1888, No. 35. 
Peimaruse.—Near the summer theatre, haye been found, (1) o statue 
of Asklepios, somewhat over lifesize: the face is turned toward the left, 
and on the nose and the back of the head are slight injuries; the hair behind 
had not been thoroughly finished, and the hollows for the eves show that 
they were made of some other materin|; the torso is mostly nude, aa the 
himation, runs from the left shoulder over the back; the right arm is com- 
pletely gone, but lines at the shoulder show that it was in some way extended ; 
the left arm and a part of the torso is likewise wanting, but, judging from 
the smoothness of the surface and the traces of fastening still preserved 
there, the part lost must have been a separate piece: the lower half of the 
statue, also formed of a separate piece, was not recovered, with the exception 
of some bite: there were found also the right hand as fur as the wrist, a 
fragment of the himation and of the right thigh. (2) Fragments of another 
statue of Asklepios were found, namely, a piece from the back, parts of the 
foot and of the shoulder, drapery, hand, and serpent attending the god, 
(3) A statue 0.35 met, high, headless, and representing a draped standing 
male figure with its left hand enveloped in the himnation, ia also supposed 
to be an Asklepios: the right arm from the elbow is missin, but seems to 
have been supported by a staff. (4) Another statue of the same height and 
attitude, but rather less enveloped in drapery, is supposed to be an Asklepios. 
(5) A white marble torso of an undraped youth 0.60 met. high: the head 
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and all the extremities are missing. (6) The upper half of a draped female 
figure, 0.23 met. high, of which the head and both hands are missing, sup- 
posed to be an Hygicia. ; 

Beside these objects, were found several votive reliefs of rather small 
size, many fragments of the coils of a serpent, and seven short inscriptions. 
__A votive relief representing the middle of a man’s body had the inscription, 

AGHNOAQPOS! ASKAHTTIQ | ETTHKOO | EYXHNAN! EGHKEN.— 
‘Apy. AcAriov, July, 1888. In the locality called Pigada, has been discov- 
ered a fragmentary stele with sétoma and akroteria, bearing the inscriphon 
“Demetria daughter of Chasirton."—Atheneum, Dec, 29. . 

Pytoa—Dr. ScottemAnxs has dug some trial trenches on the akropolis 
of Navarino, the ancient Pylos, the home of Nestor, and has visited the 
island of Sphakteria in order to study the eyelopean walls, upon which he 
is preparing a publication—Athenaum, Dee, 29. 

Tanacra.—Nekropolis—Many tombs have been opened, yielding nu- 
merous terracottas. Among the discoveries are two vases with artiste’ 
siznatures. The first is a red-figured lekythos with four principal figures, 

each bearing its name in early lettera; Artemis hands to the crowned Apol- 
lon an eight-sided kithara; behind him and in front of Artemis isa hind; 
in front of Apollon are the bearded Hermes and Leto who holds a fillet m 
both hands. Over this scene is an altar on either side of which is a winged 
Nike with a tripod. The inscription reads MY= ET PA®SEN. The sec- 
ond vase is a red-figured cup with a kneeling hoplite and the inscription, 
SINTIAS ETTOIESEN. Numerous terracottas, draped female figures and 
male figures with the usual cap and short chiton, were also found. Two 
tombs of poros stone were uncovered whose unusual depth of 1.05 m, seemed 
to be owing to a second course of porcs blocks added when they were a 
second time used for burial during the Roman period. Earthenware jars 
were in several cases found to have served for burial. One of the tombs 
had a depth below the surface of 3.45 meters: it is the deepest among some 
400 opened since February. Several sepulchral stelai inseribed with proper 
names were brought to light—'Apy, Ac\riov, July, Aug., Sept., 1888; Berl. 
plu. Woch., 1888, No. 43. 

THearia! (near)—New Excavations —tIn the sitting of Nov. 16 of the 
Académie dea Inscriptions, M. Paul Foucart, director of the French School 
at Athens, announced that excavations had been begun at the tepor of the 
Muses, near Thespiai. In the first eleven days of the digging they brought 
to light the foundations of the temple, some Tonic capitals, fragments of 
bronze, many inscriptions, among them the dedications of statues erected 
by the Thespians to Sulla, to Agrippa and members of his family. Five 
statues aleo came to light. The excavations will be continued os long as 
the weather will permit.— (Cour. de f Art, 1588, p. 64. 
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KRETE. 

The Greek Museum of Candia has recently acquired two singular sepul- 
ehral urns in terracotta, found at Milatos, belonging tothe Mykenai epoch. 
They have the form of asaminthoi or lowteres, and one of them is adorned 
in dark red, both within and without, with geometric patterns (serpentine 
or reticulated), palmettes,and motives from the animal kingdom (little fishes 
swimming). Similar urns were found in Krete on two other sites—at 
Pentamodi, near Candia, and in Messara, near Gortyna; but, outside of 
Krete, urns of this particular shape have not hitherto been found, if we 
may except the fragment found st Tiryns by Dr. Schliemann. Some archaic 
vases from Prinia have also been acquired, the discovery of which points to 
asite called Patella, a hill with « levelled top near the centre of the island, 
on the road between Candia and Gortyna, where there was evidently an 
ancient Kretan city of unknown name. The akropolis commands the valley 
of Malevyzi, and the peasants have already brought in thence tracings of 
fragments of inscriptions as old as the most ancient found at Gortyna, The 
pedestal of an imperial statue from Gortyna has been bought, bearing the 
name of an artist hitherto unknown,“ Athenaios, son of Dionysios of Paros.” 
Astatueofa Roman empress, perzonifying Demeter, till remains at Gortyna 
in private hands, also bearing the name of an artist not hitherto known to 
us,“ Etsidotos the Athenian.” These inscriptions will be published in fae- 
simile and the urns illustrated in phototype in the forthcoming number of 

"the Museo Italiano. The Greek Syllogos at Candia has at length succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the very important inscription of unknown lan- 
gilage, supposed to be Phrygian, discovered a few years ago at Praisos.— 
Atheneum, Nov. 17. 
ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Anocona.— Necropolis—Six tombs belonging to the ancient necropolis 
have been found with their contents undisturbed: these have been placed 
in the archmological cabinet of the city —Not, d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 488-91, 

ANTicOU-Connapo. — (lyelopean wall.— Signor R. Fonteanive noticed at 
La Pezza a cyclopean or polygonal wall of which a piece 17.40 met. lon gand 
1.47 met. high was ‘preserved, the largest blocks messuring 148 * 0.49 
met.— Vol. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 459-60. 

BeLtuno.— Latin tnscripliona—Two inscriptions found here were in- 
scribed on bases of statues; the first, of Salonina, wife of the Emperor 
Gallienus, the second, of Carminius Papirius Pudens, especially interesting 
as giving the Latin name (Catubrinorum) of the population of this region. 
—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 407-8. I 
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Caauanm (Sardinia)—Neerepolis—tIn the former botanical garden a 
jumber of tombs were found containing the usual variety of objects: also 
a a cylindrical shaft of tufa with an inseription probably in Phoenician, 
some urns, Carthaginian and Roman coins, a bronze mirror, efe— Not, d. 

A Kufie ineeription—Near the former vice-royal palace, in laying the 
foundations for new walls, there was found a marble fragment on which is 
a smal! part of a Kufic inscription. It is evidently s sepulchral inseription 
of the rv or Vv cent. of the Hijra, perhaps of the year 1079 or 1196 a. p— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1855, pp. 605-7. 

Cuwe:—Early Lombard inecription—During some work carried on in 
the Cathedral, fragments of a Lombard inscription were found, It is the 
long metrical epitaph in 17 lines of a bishop whose name is lost— ot. d, 
Seavi, 1888, pp. 486-7. 

Civita Caste trana=Facenu.—The ancient Temple.—In a previous num- 
ber of the Jourxa. (vol. 11, pp. 461-4) a preliminary account was given 
of the remains of an early temple recently unearthed on this site. Further 
excavations have made it even more apparent that the temple was destroyed 
by fire, probably in 241 p.c. It also appeared, from many terracotta frag- 
ments, that a smaller building, apparently a temple, stood near the main 
temple. The final results are exhibited by Count Cozza in the Notizie 
degli Seavi, July, 1888, pp. 414-35. 

Cupra Maarimima (Picenum ).—Jnecripliong—aAt the site recognized to 
be that of Cupra Maritima (called oppidum by Pliny, and urbe by Mela 
and Ptolemy) excavations have lately been carried on by Sig. Francesco 
Comi. The Roman remains consist of fragments of marble columns, cap- 
itals and cornices, honorary and private inscriptions, and the remnant of 
a bronze tablet. What mainly proves the existence here of the curia or 
forum of the colony are remnants of a calendar and of the public faati of 
Rome and the municipal festi of Cupra now preserved at ee noes 
The first fragment of the fasti reada Q-C-|) BELLV(m)...| T+ AQVIL- 
LIVS-T-F-..|] SEX-LVCCEIVS- T...1C-IVLIVS- aiesie TED 
C-CAESAR-DE-G...| AD OCEANV(m).... The date is 708 v.c., 
when Caesar triumphed in Rome over the Gallic tribes as far as the ocean. 
Other fragments refer to the bel/um Actiense, to the pacification of Italy by 
Augustus, ete—Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 559-66. 

Este — Excavations in the Fondo Baratela.—Part v of Professor Ghirar- 
dini’s memoir is devoted to Researches and Deductions (see JouRNAL, pp. 
209, 365). It commences by resuming the considerations of Pauli in re- 
gard to the inscriptions, that: (1) the tablets were for didactic purposes; 
(2) the Este alphabet differs from all Italic alphabets (with one exception) ; 
(3) the Indo-European character being ascertained, the connection with 
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the Mes:apian dialect is evident and shows the Ilirian origin of the Este 
dialect; (4) the people were the Veneti; (5) the earliest date is 160 8. c. 
Prof. Ghirardini dissents in some respects from Pauli’s conclusions. He 
especially objects to the late date nssigned to the earliest Euganean ineerip- 
tions, and brings forward many facts to show that the earliest may date 
from the close of the fifth and certainly from the fourth century B.c. ‘This 
he determines partly by the character of the objects found in Este tombs 
of the third period, partly from a more extensive epigraphical comparison 
than that of Professor Pauli: especially important is the series of cippi, 
whose inscriptions are here published. 

The figured works of art are then discussed in regard to their character 
and period, epecially the bronze statuettes: this clasa of objects often dis- 
covered in Northern Italy has been neglected, and the writer here enumer- 
ates a great number of similar style to those found in the Fondo Baratela. 
The art or rather artisanship of these works is purely local and extremely 
crude: they are mostly attributed to the third century #.c. The same 
work of comparison and cataloguing of analogous monuments is done for 
the metal! plates with figures. There is a long discussion of the Greek 
origin of the art which produced the bronze situlae of Northern Italy, and 
finally an appreciation of the Este culture as a whole, as indicated by the 
monumenta,— Not. d. Scart, 1888, pp. 313-85. 

Since the work of Professor Ghirardini was published, further excava- 
tions have been made resulting in the finding of several bronze statuettes, 
many votive nails, shields, fibulue, efe—Not, d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 483-5, 

Fucino (Lake)— Early bronze inseription.—In 1877, a plaque of bronze 
covered with a boustrophedon inscription in old Latin was found in Lake 
Fueino. No definite interpretation of it has been given: M. Edon hae 
proposed a new reading at a meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions (Aug. 
17), a8 follows: CA‘SO CANTOVIOS A DRVE(ntiad) CLANO(m) CEIP 
(it) APVR FINEM E(stremom) SALICON.—EN VRBID CASONTONIO 
(#) SOCIEQVE DONOM ATOLER(ont) PACTI Afiris} PRO Li{eecia}- 
NIEVS M(ile) A(seis) ET SES(centos): “Caeso Cantovius took, hy the 
left side next to the Durance, Glanum, at the extremity of the territory of 
the Salices—In the city, Casontonios and his companions brought as a 
recompense to Cantovius, of the sum promised in presence of the legions, 
sixteen hundred ds.” M. Edon thinks that this exploit of the taking of 
Glanum (now St-Rémy) by an Italian soldier in the Roman service, Can- 
tovius, took place in 218 n.c., and the expedition was that of the three 
hundred Roman horsemen sent by Scipio in reconnaissance nt the begin- 
ning of the Second Punic war.—Paris Temps, Aug. 18, 

MONTEVEGLIO.— Et wacan antiquities.—Near this village,in the provinee of 
Bologna, some tombs have been pillaged by villagers: the contents resemble 
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those of the early Bolognese necropolis, not in ite most archaic Villanova 
types but in the second “ Benacci” period.— Not, d, Seavi, 1888, pp, 410-11. 

Ove (Sardinia ).—Mile-etones,—Cay. Tamponi, in his researches on the 
topography of the region around the ancient Olbia especially the course of 
the Roman roade, has discovered a number of mile-stones in the form of 
columns with inscriptions. The road they belong to was from Cagliari to 
Olbia, along a distance of about twelve kilometers. The inscriptions of 44 
stones are published, the rest being too much injured to be copied. The 
emperors mentioned are C. Julius Verus Maximinus, Aurelianus, Valerin- 
nus, Marevs Aurelius, Trebonianus Gallus, Julius Philippos, Maxentius, 
Licinius, Gallienus, Diocletianuz, Maximianus, Valentinianus, Valens, Con- 
stantinus, Vespasianus, Constantius, Carinus, efe., ete.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, 
pp. 558-9, : 

Ornviero.— Recent excavalions.—The recent excavations (July to Septem- 
ber) have not led to any interesting discoveries. In one of the tombs were 
found fragments of a red-figured vase with the inscription LEAAKO> 
KALOS (read LEAPKOS); also two amphoras of the black-igured style. 
—WNot. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 558-0. 

Perucia.—Elruscan antiquities—At Ponticello del Campo a new tomb 
was discovered, not far from the tomb of the Volumnii: it contained several 
urns. At San Sisto (near Perugia) two urns with inscriptions were found. 
— Not. de Sear, 1888, p. 387. 

Pompen.— Excavations from December I887 to June 1885.—Prof. A, 
Sogliano reports in the Nolizie degit Seavi (1888, pp. 509-30) on the dis- 
coveries at Pompeii between Dec. 1887 and June 1888. It deals mainly 
with two houses discovered in Jsola 2, Reg. vu, Nos. 28,26. In No. 28 
the men’s apartment is preceded by « short vestibule; the ample atrium 
is tetrastyle, with a large impluvium in the centre supported at the corners 
by four strong columns of tufa, Being back to the city-wall, this and the 
neighboring houses did not have the advantage of a posticum, the place of 
which was taken by a passage-way. There is a fine large fab/inum in the 
rear. No, 26 has a similar arrangement in front: it has an elegant atrium 
Tuscanicum with a very large implumum. The mosaic pavements and other 
decorative fentures are finer than in the previous house. Excavations were 
also carried on in Isola 7", Reg. 1x, and two houses have been completely 
uncovered, One has a taberna attached, and an atrium displuviatum. The 
second has two shops on the front: it also contains a few decorative paint- 
ings. A fresco of Cheiron, and the finding of a whole set of surgical instru- 
mente show that this house belonged to a physician. A great many inscrip- 
tions, painted, scratched, and incised, were found. A remarkably good 
painting of Dionysos and Seilenos was found at No, 7 of Ja, 4°, Reg. v. A 
complete list of objects found is appended to Professor Sogliano’s report. 
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Dr. Mau goes over the same excavations in the Bull. Istituto germ., 1838, 
No. 3, pp. 181-207, in which a number of the frescos are reproduced: he 
designates these houses as Ins. rz, 2. 

Roma.— ARcHITECTURE.— Tider—On the right bank of the river, oppo- 
site the new building of the American College, there have been unearthed 
a series of constructions of considerable solidity and extent, partly belong- 
ing to on immense piscina.—Not. d. Seavi, pp. 488-9. 

Via Flaminia.—Important discoveries have been made at the first mile 
beyond the gate, on the Tanlongo (ex-Augustinian) estate. It has been 
found that an immense surface is oceupied by pagan and Christian tombe 
which it will be possible, at least in part, to exeavate and explore. In the 
second place, there have been found remains of the monumental construc- 
tions erected in the: fourth century near the subterranean cemetery of 8, 
Valentino. The tombs are at various levels. As far as hitherto found, 
the lowest are at a depth of 2.50 met. below the present level, and consist 
of amall brick cells. One of these has been entirely explored. Its door, 
with jambs, sill, and lintel of travertine, is turned toward the public road, 
Three large arcosolia-niches are opened, one in each of the other walls, each 
containing a trench large enough to hold four bodies separated by brick 
transoms. It was afterward made over for later occupants, the floor raised, 
new loculi added, #e. Above these pagan sarcophagi were some Christinn 
tombs belonging to the great cemetery which was developed, from the fourth 
to the sixth century, around the basilica of S. Valentino. Many monu- 
4Anents belonging to it have come to light all around. They consist mainly 
of tombs composed of large terracotta tiles, of terracotta boxes placed under- 
ground, and of marble sarcophagi placed above ground. 

Many inscriptions, pazan and Christian, came to light, many used for 
later constructions, many in the walls of the Tanlongo Casino itself, A 
beautiful metrical epitaph of the year $68 is inscribed on a large marble 
sarcophagus. Three sculptured sarcophagi were found: one with the Good 
Shepherd at one end and the deceased child at the other; one with the con- 
sulur bust of the deceased in a circle; one, the same, with two winged genii 
supporting the bust, two cocks and two genii playing on the lute and the 
lyre. Several sculptured fragments were also found. 

The excavations were then directed to discovering the remains of the 
famous basilica erected by Julius I in the middle of the fourth century at 
the tomb of 8. Valentino, which was several times restored and adorned in 
the succeeding centuries, Ags many epigraphic fragments, and especially 
a piece of column of Oriental granite with Lonic base and capital, had been 
found in the walls of the Tanlongo Casino, this was judged to be the site 
of the basilica, which was still entire in the fourteenth century and entirely 
ruined in the sixteenth. Already a part of the ground-plan, with frag- 
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ments of columns and bases in place, has been uncovered, though not suf- 
ficiently to determine whether it belongs to the nave or portico. Several 
Christian tombs have been discovered below the level of the pavement of 
the basilica, The following are the consular dates inscribed on the Chris- 
tian inscriptions: =a. p. 355, 359, 867, 368, 377, 381, 383, 391, 398, 401 (2), 
404, 407, 410 (?), 416, 431, 435, 447, 453, 476, 503(?), 523 —Nol. d. Seavi, 
1888, p. 440-59; Bulleftino Comm. arch., July, Sept., 1888. 

The excavations on the site and in the vicinity of the basilica have been 
continued. Two other pagan tombs have been found, together with a num- 
ber of inscriptions. Among the latter was the fragment of an Arval tablet 
dating from A. p. 20 and containing the proclamation for the great festival 
of the Dea Dia to be held at the end of May, a.p. 21, Christian i inserip- 
tions were found with the following consular dates: =a, p. 365, 366, 376, 
$95, 397, 402, 408 or 431, 439 or 472—Not. d. Soavi, pp. 500-7, 

Via Lahieana.— About two meters below the ancient pavement of the 
Via Labicana, in that part recently uncovered near the entrance to the 
Wolkonsky-Campanari Villa, was found a very ancient water-course built 
of great masses of tufa with a large circular hole in the centre: the Clau- 
dian aqueduct followed the same course. At the same level there came to 
light a series of early tombe of the Republican period, built of large ree- 
tangular blocks of tufa, In two, the door, with its jambs, lintel and sill of 
travertine, is well preserved. Sepulchral monuments of a later date lined 
the road on the right side— Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 397-401. 

One of the monuments is of great size; its walls built of opus reticulafwm, 
its religious area bounded by a wall of great blocks of peperino. Inside 
there still remained in place a large marble slab with the inscription: 
BAEBIA*SEX * L.* PELORIS «| SEX- BAEBIVS ‘SEX + L-SALVIVE- | L+ VITEL- 
LIVS*L* F- OVF* BARRA- | BAEBIA*SEX* 2): L- HALINE: VITELLI-| Stet - 
POSTERISQVE- SVI8 | ¢¢—Bull. Comm, arch, 1888, p. 332. | 

Via Salaria—On the right hand of the road, just outside the gate, a group 
of early tombe has been found. One circular monument was entirely de- 
vastated, others almost destroyed, One in the shape of the shaft of a col- 
umn contained a small cinerary urn.— Wot. d. Seari, 1888, pp. 570-1. 

Mausoleum of Conatantia.—At the request of Comm. J. B. de Rossi, a 
alight excavation has been carried on under the altar of the mausoleum of 
Sta. Constantia, in order to ascertain whether there were any traces of a 
primitive baptismal font. At a depth of about one meter, the form of the 
ancient basin became visible, having in the centre an opening like a small 
equare well, Ata depth of four meters, was found the regular emissary to 
carry away the water w. of the Via Nomentana.— Not, d. Seavi, 1588, p. 507. 

Alter—WNear the church of 5. Andren, on the Quirinal, was found part 
of a rectangular construction in travertine of the Augustan period, with 
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holes for marble slabs, It appears to be the altar of the famous temple of 
Quirinus restored by Augustus.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p.493; Bull. Comm. 
arch,, 1888, p. 299-300, 

ScuLprure.— Marble statue of a youth—Professor Ghirardini calls at- 
tention, in an interesting paper in the Bullettino della Commissione arche- 
ologiea (Sept.—Oect., 1888, pp. 335-05), to an important statue found some 
years ago on the Esquiline, It is of a nude youth of athletic frame, whose 
arms and left leg are entirely gone, together with his right foot. He is 
Tepresented with one lex much bent and raised, and both arms sharply 
extended; and Prof. Ghirardini restores him as about mounting into a 
chariot, one foot resting on the edge and both hands grasping the reins, 
Such groups were quite frequent in antiquity; among artists who executed 
them are enumerated Glaukias of Aigina, Ageladas of Argos, Onatas, efc., 
not to mention later artists. “The Roman statue,” the writer remarks, 
“in the robust breadth of the forms, the rhythm of the proportions, the 
truthfulness of the posture ... shows that it is later than the group of the 
tyrannicides and the Aiginetan marbles ... and on the extreme limite be- 
tween the archaic schools and Pheidias and Polykleitoa. The type is that 
of the Apollon of the middle of the fifth century. On the other hand, it 
is very like the youth in the archaistie group of Orestes and Elektra by 
Stephanos, and to the youthful head of the same school in the Museo 
Chisramonti, which the writer reproduces: the type of both is referred by 
Conze and Flasch to the close of the archaic period, and by Studniczka to 
the Peloponnesian school of about 460, and to the sculptor Ageladas. Ghi- 
rardini accepts this origin for this charioteer, i. ¢., attributes it to the school 
of Pasiteles in imitation of a fifth-century model, 

Sculptured altar—aAt the corner of the Via Arenula and §. Bartolomeo 
de"Vaccinari, a marble altar was found in its exact position on a travertine 
pavement. On the principal side are earved four figures, with toga, crown 
and covered head, pouring a libation, while two vietimarii lead towards the 
altar a bull and a boar, an attendant carries the sacrificial implements, and 
another plays on the double tibia, The inscription shows that they are the 
magistri of a vicus sacrificing the boar to the Lares Com pitales and the bull 
to the Genius of the Caesars, On the sides are single figures of the Lares. 
The date is 756 0.0.=2a.p. It is cor sequently of the best period of 
Roman sculpture and of remarkably fine style. It is comparable to the 
altar in the Vatican (Sala delle Muse) with same subject. The interest of 
the monument is increased by the mention of the name of the street by 
whose magistrates it was dedicated, Vici Aeseleti. thus adding another to 
the names of wei of Aucustan Rome.— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 498-9; 
Hull. Comm. arch, 1888, pp. 327-8, 

Marble Frieze—In the Vin Ludovisi-Bonco mpagni were found magnifi- 
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cent fragments of a large marble frieze. It is carved with foliage and 
aquatic flowers, and with confronted winged ephinxes in high-relief, The 
design is elegant, and the execution is of the best period. It has been taken 
to the Capitoline Museum (Palazzo dei Conservatori).— Bull. Comm. arch., 
1888, p. 332. 

Vidia Coselt.—In the demolition of some ancient walls on the site of the 
Casino of the Villa Casali, there were found bricks with the marks of con- 
suls of the year 151, and several marble statues: (1) of Mercury, (2) male 
figure from a group, (3) badly-preserved female figure; also a number of 
Inscriptions. 

Nunnery of the Sisters of Cliny—Near here were found: (1) a draped 
and seated female statue; (2) a draped male statue badly broken; (3) 
some Inscriptions. 

Vie Galitei—W as found « marble reproduction of the legendary Roman 
wolf, similar in size and position to the famous Capitoline bronze, except 
that the head must have been bent toward the twins: the head, all four 
legs, and some minor pieces are wanting.— Not, d. Seavi, 1888, pp, 454-6. 

Mosaics, — Chwrel of 8. Lorenzein Panisperna.—There has come to light, 
here, a benutiful colored mosaic which formed the pavement of agsmall bath- 
room. ‘Though it isin part wanting and disfigured, what remains is of great 
artistic excellence and of marvellous delicacy. It represents a great variety 
of fishes, crustacea, and mollusks swimming in the sea, given with the most 
perfect realism of form, color, and details. The background is sea-green. 
The central group is remarkably good in which a large polyp is grasping 
an aragusta which in its turn holds a lamprey. Around the mosaic is a 
broad frieze with elegant foliated volutes among which are many-colored 
birds, reptiles, and othersmall animals. This decoration must have belonged 
to magnificent baths of the best period. 

Within » wall were found « large number of sculptured fragments, among 
them, two statues of Bacchus and torsos of Diana and Mercury.—WNot. d. 
Seam, 1588, pp. 457, 491-2. 

Villa Patrizi on the Via Nomentana,— Mosoic.—In freeing a small bath- 
room (sudatortum), its pavement was found to consist of a black and white 
mosaic representing the life-size figure of an athlete raising his right hand 
to his head, as if in the act of crowning himself, while in his left he holds 
a palm. The head, left shoulder, and part of chest are destroyed: the mid- 
dle of the body had been anciently restored. His name is inscribed in large 
letters, EVTY|CES| QVIIET | NYN| NYS.—Wot, d. Seavi, 1858, 459, 

_ isscerprions.—Ancient Roman Caolendar—Near 8S. Martine ai Monti 
have been found some fragments of an ancient Roman calendar antedating 
742 U. ¢., containing a number of interesting facts relating to festivals in 
April, including the feast of Ceres (LOID-CERERI) on the 18th, to which 
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on the 19th is added... CERER! LIBERO [LIBERAE]: on the 21et 
come the PARilia, in honor of the foundation of Rome, and on the 23rd 
the ViNafia, as the day was devoted to tasting the new wine.—WNot. d. 
Seari, 1888, pp. 389-00; Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, p. 301. 

Betitius Perpetuus Arzigius—Near the altar of Quirinus (7) was found 
the base for a statue with the following inseription: ARZYGII | TON 
ATTACAC TAC TTOAEIC THC CIKE | AGIAC ANANE@CANTA 
KAI TA BOY | AEYTHPIA KAAQ@C AIOIKHCANTA | TAC Té 
AITOYPFEIAC IAIAIC ETTINON AIC ETTIKOY@ICANTA KALEN 
TAC! THN | ETTAPXION EYEPPETHCANTA BETITIORN | TTEP- 
TE TOYON TON AAMITPOTATON | TATPONA AI CIKEAQ@N 
BOYAAI|KAl O AHMOC ANAPIANTI TON| EYEPFETHN META 
AIETI|AN THC TIPAZE WC AIA TIPEC|BEYT@N POAINOY KAI 
lOYAl|a NOY TON AIACHMOTATON |AEKATTPQ@TON HMEIY- 
ANTO. Betitius Perpetuus Arzigiue, to whom this statue was erected per- 
haps in his palace, is already known through an inscription from Sicily 
itself, whose cities dedicated this work to him in memory of his good ad- 
ministration. The date of his governorship is between 330-37, when those 
invested with this dignity had ceased to bear the titles of consulariz, He 
is different from the almost contemporary person of the same name who was 
governor of Tuscia and Umbria after 370.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 493-6; 
Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 391—4, 

The marble plan of Rome—In demolishing a wall near the Farnese palace, 
many small pieces of the famous capitoline marble plan of ancient Rome 
have been recovered, The entire plan, so far as discovered in the Forum 
in the sixteenth century, remained in the Farnese palace up to 1748, when 
it was transferred to the Capitol. A quantity of amall fragments were neg- 
lected and used as refuse at the time: most of these have been recovered— 
one hundred and eighty-eight in number—and will be joined to the larger 
ones in the museum, It is expected soon to seek for other parts of the plan 
by excavations back of the Templum Sacrae Urbis, where the plan was 
originally placed.—Not. d. Seari, 1888, pp. 301, 669; Budd, Comm, arch., 
1888, pp. 585-7, 

The College of the Piseatores and Urinatores of the Tiher—An important 
fragment of an inscription relati ng to this Collegium has been found on the 
banks of the Tiber. It was set up in honor of one of their benefactors, 
whose name at the beginning of the inscription is lost—Not, d, Seavi, 1888, 
p. 279; Bull, Comm. arch,, 1988, pp. 387-9, 

Ms. Norrs on ancient Rome ey Prrro Licorto (1550-70).—Pro- 
fessor Middleton read a paper before the London Society of Antiquaries 
(meeting of Dec. 13) on a volume of an. notes on ancient Rome (now in 
the Bodleian Library) made by Pirro Ligorio, the architect, between 1550 
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and 1570. These notes are illustrated by sketches and measured drawings 
of a great number of buildings now destroyed, and are, therefore, of much 
value on many points connected with the topography of ancient Rome,— 

Fresca ScHoou.—M. A. Getfroy has been named, through the Aeadémie 
des Inseriptions, Director of the French School at Rome, to succeed M, 
Edmond le Blant who has occupied this post for six years. This will *be 
a position familiar to him as he was M. le Blant’s predecessor. 

Ruvo (Puglia).— Bronze statuette of Hermes—Outside of Ruvo, a work- 
found a bronze statuette, 8 centimeters high, of Hermes with the ram, 
The figure is nude, except for the chlamys which hangs down the left arm, 
The figure rests on the right leg, as if moving forward: the lowered left 
hand holds the caduceus; the extended right arm has lost its hand. At 
his feet ig the ram. This is evidently the reproduction of a large marble 
original whose author is as yet unknown. The art of the statuette is admi- 
rable, and to be attributed to a developed period: the forms are correct 
and slender, and the anatomy good.—Not. d. Sear, 1888, pp. 533-5. 

Serviatiano.— A bronze candelabrum.—aA fine bronze thymiaterion or 
candelabrium has come to light here, 40 cent. high, similar to many others 
found in Etrusean tombs, usually attributed to the third century B.c. It 
consists of a female figure, standing on « base formed by three human legs, 
upon whose head rises the shaft that supports the concave dish above, on 
which are four doves.— Not. d. Seat, 1885, pp. 413-14. 

Syaania (territory of }.—Exreavationa of the necropolis of Torre Mordilfo, 
— Professor A. Pasqui completes in the last two numbers of the Notizie 
degit Scavi (August, p.462; Sept., p.575) his catalogue of the contents ot 
the tombs found in this necropolis: it includes tombs xirx tocum. Thia 
new material does not alter the conclusions drawn in the last number of the 
JOURNAL (vol. tv, pp. 370-2). The great mass of objects are of minor 
value artistically, and clearly show that a poor class of people were buried 
in this necropolis. 

SICILY.—Seunous.— Excavations among the templea.—Professors Patri- 
colo and Salinas have recently reported on the work accomplished at Seli- 
nous during the three years 1885 to 1887. It has not been directed towards 
any single excavation, but rather to the verification of all the monuments 
already known, and to their cleaning from vegetable growth. This has led, 
however, not only to a rectification of the already published plans, but to 
the discovery of further remains of considerable interest. In the following 
. report an account is given of the discovery of the fortifications north of the 
so-called akropolis, of the exeayntion of the basement of temple ©, of the 
cistern 2, and of the cleaning of the buildings attached to the x. side of 
the propylaia @. The numeration of the monuments proposed by Serra- 
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difaleo in 1834 is preserved ; thoee discovered since then are designated by 
succeeding letters. 

Dhacovery of the we of the Semeireilar Arch as a decorative element.— 
The first step toward new excavations at Selinous was evidently the deter- 
mination of the cireuit of the akropolis wall and its entrances: a work 
also important in itself for historical reasons. This work ought to be com- 
ménced on the w. side, at the present entrance, corresponding to the wide 
road traversing the akropolis from ».to « To do this a railroad was 
necessary. A beginning on this work was made in the spring of 1887. Itis 
extremely interesting to have recovered so important an example of Greek 
fortification ; and, ns the reporters remark, “of great importance in the hie 
tory of art is the finding of the semicircular arch used as a decorative 
element in Greek buildings; and the use of the arch will lead to new artis- 
tie judgments, if an account be taken of the gateway of Ainiai in Akar- 
nania and the Sicilian counterparts in the Phoenician walle of Eryx and 
those of the theatre of Egesta. It is aleo important to restore to ite fune- 
tion of a tower the semicircular building M, lately thought to be a theatre, 
and to obtain information regarding the buildings adjacent to the so-called 
temple discovered on the Messana estate beyond Selinons, and now marked 
@, whose character as propylain becomes ever more certain,” 

Outside the ». wall of the akropolis, the building M was already ex- 
eavated and the existence of another building at the w. end was known, 
considered by Serradifaleo and all his successors to be of aquare shape. 
In 1585, the excavations showed it to be a semicircular tower, like M, 
and in 1886 were uncovered the walls which joined tower H to the wall, 
which in its turn united tower Wf to the wall of the akropolis. The fol- 
lowing had been uncovered when the report was written. (1) The corri- 
dor from w. to &, 73.40 met. long and 2.56 met. wide, éloces? by two main 
walls; in the emall portion explored, there were two amall doors, one 
being covered by a semicircular arch of four blocks and a key-stone. 
The door is 2.68 met. high, 1.05 met. wide at bottom, and 1,00 met. wide 
at top. The technique is the same as that of the walls of the akropolis, 
Portions of arches of similar form have been found in the few openings 
made in the space between the corridor and the x. front of the akropolis. 
(2) A newly-discovered long piece of wall joined the present », front of the 
akropolis to the semicircular building M: against the end of it is the begin- 
ning of a erent w al] running parallel to a corresponding one at the opposite 
end ; and in it was found a door with beginnings of walls attached at right 
angles: two other doors evidently existed in corresponding positions, (3) 
The semicircular tower H, attached to the we end of the corridor is joined 
to another main wall running from ». to s. which has been uncovered only 
along ashort space. Dr. Richter decided to attribute to the Roman period 
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the arches of Eryx and Egesta, but these discoveries at Selinous prove the 
use of this form by the Greeks. Another point to be especially noted is, 
that the name of theatre given by Cavallari, Benndorf, and all since that 
time (1862) to M is now clearly proved to be a mistake. As before re- 
marked, Jf is a tower. 

The remains of a temple marked © were uncovered to the s. of A, until 
now considered the southernmost temple. The modern edifice in which it 
was enclosed has been removed. 

The cistern P, about whieh so little has been known, was thoroughly 
explored. It was found to be a rectangular construction divided by three 
piers into two equal compartments. It is built of large masses of tufa well- 
equared,on which are some remains of plastering. Its length from ¥, to 8, 
is 5.23 met., its width is 3.20 met.; on the piers rest, lengthwise, four great 
architraves, which support the slabs of the roof that also rest on the side- 
walls, From the lower edge of these slabs to the pavement the measure- 
ment is 2.51 met. It belongs to the good period. 

At the same time that in 1874 8 so-called temple was discovered near 
Selinous on the Mestana property, some constructions attached to it were 
found whieh were never published. They are, however, af great importance, 
flanking the central building on both sides. That marked 2 is finely pre- 
served. Inside, a bench encircles nearly three of its sides, and on the £. 
N. E. front is an entrance with pilasters. The entire construction has the 
undoubted character of propylaia, the central portion of which has two 
columns at either end (ef. those of Sanion and Eleusis). Its relation to the 
nekropolis of Selinous will be apparent only after further excavations. 

In 1885, on a block in temple C the very remarkable discovery was made 
of a Phoenician fetter, undoubtedly an aleph: it was a tufa block (1,10 met. 
long, 0.56 m. wide, and 0.44 m, high), found outside the temple to the », 

Of considerable interest for the polychromy of architecture is a emall 
fragment of the cornice of the small building B, cut in tufa covered with 
stucco: though only 8 cent. long by 6 high, it preserves the blue of the 
front and field of the mutule, the red band of 9 mm., and a part of the 
yellow front above it. There were also some unusual fragments of painted 
terracotta.— Not, d. Seari, 1848, pp. 593-605. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Bust of Mantegna and the head of Strozri—There are interesting notes 
in the Courrier de f Art (October 19), by M. C. de Fabrizy, respecting the 
famous bust of Mantegna over his tomb at Mantua (commonly ascribed to 
Sperandio), and a unique medal in the Berlin Museum signed Opus Spe 
randei, which, Dr. J, Friedliinder thinks, is a portrait of the painter Bal- 
dassare Estense. M.de Fabrizy gives good reasons for supposing that the 
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bust is not the work of Sperandio, but of Bartolommeo di Virgilio Meglioli, 
the Mantuan medallist. It seems to be certain that the face on the medal 
at Berlin is that of Tito Strozzi, but there are doubts whether the medal 
itself is not a forgery. 

Firenze.— (rift to the Belle-artii—lIt is reported that Louis-Charles Car- 
rand, of Lyon, con of the famous expert who formed the Soltykoff eol- 
lection, has bequeathed his large and fine collection of works of art to 
the National Museum of Fine Arts in Florence. The collection ia valued 
at over a million and a half, and contains paintings, ivorie:, bronzes, and 
ancient jewelry : the collection of ivories is especially noteworthy Chro- 
nique des Arts, 1888, p. 243. 

A trerman Art-Inatitule—Professor August Schmarsow, well known for 
hia important historical studies on Italian art, arrived in Florence in Au- 
gust with some students and Ph.Ds from Germany, The object is to found 
in Florence s German Institute for the history of art. During the winter 
the history of Italian sculpture up to Michelangelo will be studied, and 
one of Vasari’s lives of Painters will be commented—Archivia Storico delf 
Arte, 1888, p. 334. 

Roma.— REPRQpucTION OF THE VaTioas ARcaryEs,—On the occasion 
of the Jubilee of Leo XIIT, the Vatican Archives have published a collec 
tion of facsimiles of the Pontifical Regesta, under the title, Specimina palaeo- 
graphiea Regestorum Romanorum Pontificum ab Innocentio IIT uaque ad 
Urbanum V. This collection contains 60 folio heliotype plates from doeu- 
ments dating from 1198 to 1570 to show the development of the official 
writing: price 90 francs: address Rmo, D. Pietro Wenzel, primo Ouat, dell’ 
Arch, Vaticano.— Bibliothtque Ecole dea Chartes, 1 888, 1, p. 145. 


SPAIN. 


Komas Isecerprions from Paredes de Nava (1, p. 329), Avila, (1, p. 
$32), Tuluvera de la Reina (1, p. 338), Torres (1, p. 541), and Segovia (im, 
p- 309) are given in the Boletin R. Academia de la Historia, 1888, 

Avita— Chureh of Santiago—T wo inseriptions in Arabic recently found 
in the walls of this church show that the tradition was correct which con- 
sidered this church to have been a mosque at the time of the Moora.— 
Boletin FR. Academia de la Historia, 1888, 1, p. 144. 


BarceLona— Roman Inseriptions.—Of two Roman inscriptions, recently 


found here, one is to L. Licinius Secundus and reads as follows: L(weio) 
Lieinio| Secundo, | accenso| patron(o) suo | L(ueia) Liein(ia’) Surae| primo 
aecundo ter\tio cona(ul)al(o) eins, | il! a(uguatalia) coloniae) | T¢uliae) Vie 
tricia) T(riumphatis) Tarr(aconensia) e(t) col(oniae) | F(aventiae) J(uliae) 
A(uguetae) P. Barcin(onensis) | M(arcus) Antonius Antu! lus cives Conven- 
(arum) amico—Boletin R.A. ff., 1888, 1, pp. 274, 343. 
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Cortio (Asturias)—Consular Inseription—The following inscription 
was found at San Micuel de Cofifio: Monument ]um | p(ositum) dite omni- 
bus mianibus Scopcia O\nnaea Ummaiae | Caelionigae, ex | gente Penioru(m), | 
anno(rum) X¥.| Pater filiae g( ariarimae) | poseuil, | D(omin)o n(oatr)o Pos 
(tumo) ITI et Viet(orino) co(n)s(ulibus). Besides the date of 266 a. p., this 
inscription is interesting as giving a number of native names: the father, 
Scopcia Onnaca; the daughter, Ummaia Caelioniga; and the tribe or gens 
of the Penios or Peniores.—olelin RK. A. ., 1888, m1, p. 170. 

Gerona — Hebrew Inacription—An important Hebrew inscription, be- 
longing to the synagogue and dating from the x11! or x1v century, has been 
found: it has been published in the Revwe dee études yuives, t. XVII, pp. 
149-51, It records the construction of the building, but the date has been 
broken away.— Boldin R.A. H., 1588, 01, pp. 324-6, 

Hasta Recia— Early Roman Inseription—Professor Hubner restores an 
interesting inscription found on the site of Hasta Regia, the ancient and 
celebrated metropolis of Turdetania, the ruins of which are situated near 
Jerez dela Frontera, The inscription is of the Republican period and is 
thus restored : 

g. antoniua Lf... 1 b|AEpt |ys-P-#;seR-T-|fabiue tf... ¢. cornelius lf... 
muros portasturresqu|E - SVA - PECVNIA |restituerunt idemque probarunt. 
—Boletin R..A..H., 1888, 0, pp. 17-25. 

Maxon (Minoren).—Roman antiquities—The governor of Minorca has 
brought to light some Roman antiquities at the military hospital of Mahon. 
The most important find is that of a euperb and large mosaic representing 
many animals and birds, fortthe greater part natives of the African con- 
tinent: it resembles a mosaic recently found in Tunis—Boletin R.A. H., 
1888, u, p. T. 


FRANCE. - 


BouLoone-sur-Mer=Bononia.— I wo fragments of inscriptions were dis- 
covered relating to an officer of the Roman navy who had served in the 
British navy whose stationing port was Bononia. This inscription is im- 
portant as better showing the importance of Boulogne at the time of the 
emperor Claudius, when a fleet in constant relation with Britain was 
attached to this port—Paris Tempa, Sept. 8. 

Lecoux (Puy-de-Diime).—Dr. Plieque has recently discovered here a 
bronze head of which a photograph was presented by M. Héron de Ville- 
fosse to the Acad, des Inser. (July 20). This head, of remarkable execution 
and surprising style, represents a bearded figure whose head is surmounted 
by bull-horns. It probably represents a river, and reminds one of the 
river Acheloiia. Greek coins show a number of rivers represented in this 
way.—Paris Temps, July 21. 
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MonTituers (near Havre).—A part of the ancient abbey church of 
Montivilliers, near Havre, a magnificent relic of the thirteenth century, 
has been destroyed by a fire originating in an adjoining private house. 
The noble Romanesque tower suffered greatly. A portion of the Gothie 
nave of the building has suffered equally —Atheneum, Dee. 1. , 

Narsonne.— Mile-stones—M. Héron de Villefosse announces the dis- 
covery of a mile-stone, important as showing, what had been contested, that 
the Gallic emperors had occupied a part of the right bank of the Rhone, 
As they reigned over the Spanish provinces they must have ruled also over 
the provinces between the Rhone and Spain. This is the fifth inscription 
showing this fact.—Puris Temps, Aug. 15. 

Panis=LuteTia— The Arenae of Lutetia.—M. Lisch, who is at present 
superintending the restoration of the arena, reports that the aspect of the 
amphitheatre is already reproduced in its essential parts, and that the 
uncovering has successively been accomplished of the walls of the main 
éntrance with their immense circular niches, the podium which surrounds 
the arena, the cellae, the scena, and the theatre with ite end-wall whose 
length is not less than 44 meters: this wall is now being restored. The 
steps of the amphitheatre, which extended into the Rue Monge and could 
seat 17,000 people, are also being restored ; they were wide, measuring 1.20 
- by 0.39 met, A provisional museum has been established by the care of 
M. Maurice du Seigneur, containing the numerous sculptures discovered, 
casis of the skeletons, pottery and vases found during the excavations of 
the last five years— Chronique des Arta, 1888, pp. 247-8, 

Monument of Philippe Pot.—The State has purchased the importanteculp- 
tured monument of Philippe Pot, great senechal of the duchy of Burgundy, 
who died in 1494. Tt was bought by an inhabitant of Dijon at the time 
of the suppression of the abbey of Citeanx. Philippe Pot is represented 
armed from head to foot, reclining on a slab (hier) borne by eight mourners 
in costume of deep mourning, each holding a shield of the alliances of the 
defunct. It isa work of great historic value and one of the most impor- 
tant examples of Burgundian seul pture.— Cour. de Art. 1888, p. 377. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coina—We are glad to welcome the first volume 
of a catalogue of the Oriental coins preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, published under the title, Catalogue dea Monnaies Murulmanes de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, Publié par ordre du Ministre de I'Tnstruction 
Publique. ParM. Henry Lavoix,Conservateur Adjoint du Département des 
Médaille.—Tome 1. K ifes Orientauz (Paris Imprimerie Nationale)— 
Athenawum, Noy. 10. . 

Collection of Squcezes of Roman Inscriptions —The Minister of Public In- 
struction has decided to form a collection of aquéezes from inseriptions to 
be placed in the Bibliothaque Nationale. The origin of the plan is thus 
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spoken of in a circular: “The examination of the scientific papers of M. 
Léon Renier has brought to light « large number of squeezes of Roman 
inscriptions collected both in France and in North Africa, On account 
of the interest of these documents for epigraphic science, I have ordered 
a preparatory classification of them in a hall of the Bibliothéque Mazarine, 
with the view of serving, later, for the formation of a cabinet of squeezes 
to be installed at the Bibliothéque Nationale, accessible to workers.” The 
Minister then appeals to private individuals and to societies to increase this 
collection.—Biblioth. Ecole des Charies, 1888, 1, p. 143. 

Reorganization of the Administration of the Museumsa.—By decree of the 
President of the Republic, the administration of the Museums has been re- 
organized, including the Louvre, Luxembourg, Versailles, Saint-Germaim, 
ete. The Louvre is divided into six departments: (1) paintings, drawings 
and chalcography, with one conservafeur, two conserv.-adjoints and one paid 
attaché ; (2) Greek and Roman antiquities, with one conservateur and one 
consert adjoint; (3) Oriental Antiquities, with one conservafewr, one ¢on- 
serv.-adjoint and one paid attaché; (4) Egyptian Antiquities, with the same 
officials; (5) Sculpture and works of art of the Middle Ages, Rennissance 
and Modern times, with diffo; (() Marine and Ethnography, with one 
conservateur. The museums of the Luxembourg, Versailles and St.-Ger- _ 
main each has one conservateur and one paid aitaché. The salary for con- 
servateura varies from 5000 to 8000 franes, for consertalewrs-adjoints from 
4500 to 5000, for attachés from 2500 to 4000. The latter are to be chosen, 
in preference, from the pupils of the Ecole du Louvre, Ecole Francaise 
d’Athénes, Ecole Francaise de Rome, Ecole des hautes études, Ecole des 
chartes, Ecole normale supérieure, ete— Cour. de [ Art, 1888, pp. 292-4. 

Archeological Mission to Indo-China.—Siam and Cambodia antiquities 
in the Trocadero.—At a recent meeting of the Paris Geographical Society, 
M. Fourneresu—who had been charged with an archeological mission to 
the Kmer ruins of Siam and Cambodia in order to complete the collection 
of Cambodian antiquities now in the Trocadero Museum—read a report of 
his explorations; from which it appears that he has brought back with him 
520 casts, 13 original pieces, and 400 photographs of monuments which he 
inspected in the provinces of Siam, Phnombudong, Nokor-Vat, and Cam- 
bodia: also a number of architectural drawings and surveys, with plans 
of different monuments, which give a very fair iden of the ancient city of 
Angkor-Vat and ore or two other towns, He went on to Angkor-Thom, 
with its avenues of giants bearing up enormous nagas, ite heavy gates 
flanked by elephants, its grand temple with 50 towers grouped in the form 
of a pyramid and forming 50 quadruple hends, After taking caste of all 
the most interesting parts of these edifices, he went to several other places, 
He is now arranging the fragments brought home and fitting them in with 
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those which the museum had before, so that the collection of Kmer and 
Cambodian antiquities will be very complete—London Times, Nov. 24. 

Quigeron.—A dolmen has just been opened in the middle of the village 
of Roe-en-And, Quiberon, but nothing was found in it except two whorls 
and some fragments of very coarse pottery. The dimensions of the cham- 
ber were 12 ft. square and 6 ft. under the capstone.—Athenaum, Sept. 29. 

VezeLay.— The Abbatial Chiiteau—M. Adolphe Guillon has conducted 
excavations to find the site of the primitive chiteau of the abbots of Vézelay, 
built m the twelfth century. Several walls have been uncovered. 'The 
facade faced There were many apartments in it: especially remark- 
able was the hall in which the Council was held in 1145 at which St 
Bernard preached the seeond crusade. It was demolished about 1760.— 
Cour. de Art, 1888, p. 336. 

GERMANY. 

Bertin.— Additions to the Museuma—lIn the Jahrbuch d. archaol. Institute 
(1858, No.3), areport is madeon the additions tothe Royal Museums during 
1887. To be noticed are (1) a series of objects from the archaic Roman 
necropolis on the Esquiline, under Mise.-Inv. 7981-8002; Vasen-Inw. G08 4— 
$121; Terracotten-Inv. 8044-8150; among these is a series of buechero vases 
of the earliest kind. Especially remarkable is a hand-made bowl whose 
edge is decorated with knobs and rings of bronze: in it were found a num- 
ber of very archaic bronze fibulac: (2) a number of early Greek vases, 
made in Italy or Sicily, in imitation of the so-called proto-Corinthian and 
early-Corinthian styles: (3) a series of small terracotta altars with reliefa, 
some of them archaic; (4) a mass of small Egyptian objects—idols, amu- 
lets, porcelain and glass objects, (5) Antiquities from a sanctuary near 
Idalion in Kypros,excavated in 1885, of which the most interesting are some 
early fragments, especially heads belonging to terracotta female statues of 
a distinctly Semitic type, with very gorgeous decoration and many remaing 
of painting: the ankles and wrists, the fingers and toes, and even the nose, 
are adorned with rings; and the earrings, necklaces and diadem are very 
elabornte, There are some examples of the nude female figure with hands 
pressed to her breasts, and many small terracotta female figures holding 
musical instruments or fruit. The sculptures in stone are alan for the greater 
part female statues of both the Oriental and the developed-archaic Greek 
types: the latter are followed by a series in the free-lax style. From the 
presence of a doe it would appear that the female divinity represented in 
these figures corresponds to Artemis rather than to Aphrodite, (6) A fur- 
ther series of Kypriote antiquities comes from Polis-tis-Chrysokou (near 
Marion), purchased at the sale in Paris, Among these are a beautiful 


necklace of gold and carnelian ; heavy silver bracelets ; spiral silver rings ; 
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gold earrings of free Greek style; a beautiful purely Greek (c. 400 5. c.) 
bronze stand or base, with figures that are the prototypes of those on 
Etruscan mirrors. Among the earthenware are eeveral series both of local 
manufacture and of imported wares, especially Attic... Of the local vases 
the most interesting have on the shoulder a female figure holding a small 
pitcher which serves as a side-outlet; the figures are mostly of advanced 
archaic Greek style, and the decoration is an interesting combination of 
imported Greek and native motives. The greater part belong to the sixth 
or early-fifth century. There are a number of sculptures in sandstone from 
graves. (7) From early tombs near Thebes comes a collection of terra- 
cotta vases and objects in bronze, including large and small geometric vases 
of the Dipylon style, «mall proto-Corinthian lekythoi: remarkable is a large 
pitcher, unique in shape and size, belonging to the prote-Corinthian type: 
but of greatest interest is a series of loca] Boiotian vases, whose existence 
was first discovered in 1878, (8) Among other single acquisitions are (A) 
ten fine cut-stones, several of early Greek workmanship: (4) several bronzes, 
among which are (a) a nude archaic “Apollon “-figure from Dodona; (4) 
a pitcher from Sidon, of early Greek work; (¢) a large hydria from Erettia; 
(d) a mirror to which is attached a relief of Aphrodite émrpayia, seated on 
a he-goat: ((') some vases: (JD) a series of 24 Myrina terracottas. 

New Catalogue of Museum.—The new catalogue of a portion of the Berlin 
Mugeum, compiled by Dr. Bode and Herr von Tschudi, has been published. 
It is devoted to the works of plastic art in the collection, including carvings 
in wood, marble, and stone, toreutic examples, and terracotta works. Much 
of the book, which will be weleome to students, is, of course, given to Italian 
examples from Lombardy and Venice, productions of the Pisani, ele. The 
most interesting section relates to the fifteenth century, which has long 
been Dr. Bode’s special study. The specimens are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and grouped according to schools and hands, including the 
plaqueties, which have lately attracted much attention. There are numer- 
ous specimens of Donatello, Michelozzo, Rosellino, Desiderio da Setignano, 
Verrocchio, the Della Robbia, Riccio, Antonio da Brescia, and many more, 
Sixteenth-century work begins with Michel Angelo’s statue of John the 
Baptist, not long since added tothe museum. German works and specimens 
in uncommon materials, such as speckstein, as well as those in silver and 
wood, have ample attention. Every specimen is most carefully and thor- 
oughly described, and its history related in smaller type. The book is 
amply illustrated.— Atheneum, Dee. 15. 

HiLpesHeim.—Freacos in the Cothedral—The Centralbl. der Bauverwal- 
fung reports that, in cleaning the wall on the south side of the cloister, 
were discovered frescos, covering almost the entire length of the corridor, 
which, on account of their extent and the beauty of their design, are of the 
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highest interest. The compositions, which are very faint, cover the upper 
half of the wall and comprise twenty square compartments, each contain- 
ing two male figures in lively action, Under each group was, apparently, 
an inseription in Gothic minuscules, The writing, the drapery (with the 
closely-fitting undergarments, over which is thrown a broad mantle), the 
slender proportions of the bodies, all bear the signs of late Gothic or very 
early Renaissance. The undergarments are usually light in color, the man- 
tles dark: the faces are hardly recognizable. Signs of painting had already 
been discovered in the north cloister.—Mitth. oest, Museums, 1888, p. 204. 

KEMPTEN = CAMPooUNUM.—On the site of the Roman forum of ancient 
Campodunum in Bavaria (the modern Kempten) some excavations have 
taken place, and the remains of a villa discovered with part of the hypo 
eausta still preserved, the prefurnium beng entire; and, moreover, the aub- 
structions of @ large columned hall, which may have been a temple or 
& palace.—Atheneum, Oet. 27. 

Koin.— New Museum—On Aug. 14 was opened the new Historical Mu- 
eeum which is established in the old “ Thorburg”: its object is to give an 
idea of the history and condition of the ancient Urbs Ubiorum. It aims to 
collect and present in an orderly manner all the relics preserved in private 
and public collections — Kiln Zig.,in Mittheil. oest. Mus., 1888, pp. 203-4. 

Mainz.— The Roman Cemetery in the Newen Aulage, ot Mainz, has yielded 
Interesting results to the AHerthumeercin. Up to the present, about thirty 
Roman graves have been uncovered and the most varied modes of Interment 
have been found, In the same place, coffins of stone, wood and lead have 
come to light— Mittheil. nest. Mua., 1888, p. 224. 

MEHRHOLZ.—Homan pontes longii—T wo plank-walks have recent! y been 
discovered between Mehrholz and Brigel, They are of Roman origin, and 
bear all the marka of the ilready-known Roman bridges over moors and 
swampe. The two run parallel from one end to the other of the moor : 
one bears signs of having been destroyed, and the other of having been 
repaired, even in Roman times. They appear to be the famous pontea longi 
which were built by the Roman general Caecina in 154. p, on his retreat 
to the Amisia (Ems).—Berl, phil, Woeh., 1888. No. 40. 

OBERNKIRCHEN.—A Corlovingian Cructfiz.—Another has been added to 
the small list of German crucifixes of the Carlovingian period. G.Schine 
mark has a paper on this crucifix in the Zeitschrift fir Christliche Kunst 
(1888, No.9). It is in the church of Obernkirchen near Biickeburg. The 


cross and the figure of Christ are of wood, and the body of Christ is com- 
pletely draped. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL DiscovErres.—Reports have lately appeared in Aus- 
trian and German papers of discoveries of Roman antiquities made within 
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the last few weeks. At Dosou, in Bosnia, the remains of a fortress, erected 
probably to hold the Dacians in check, were traced by Dr. Tuhelka, who 
is the custos of ancient monuments in Bosnia. They lay on the summit of 
a cliff, which is at the junction of the Bosna and Usura, and were covered 
with ashallow layer of mould. The ruins formed a series of terraces, at 
the highest point of which was a sort of citadel. An inscription was found, 
which showed that at some time the first Belgic cohort was in garrison at 
the spot, The utterly shattered condition of the remainsof masonry, which 
are simply rubbish, indicates that they have been the seene of some great 
catastrophe. It has been suggested that an earthquake may have been 
the destructive agent, for a quantity of broken skeletons have been found 
buried in the greatest confusion all over the place in crumbled masonry 
and mortar, The place is an admirable situation for defense, being prac- 
tically impregnable on two sides; and it dominates the surrounding country. 
Various articles, such as would be likely to be found in a Roman military 
colony, have been collected from the ruins. At DevTson ALTENBURG. sup- 
posed to be the site of the ancient Cannuntum, not far from Pressburg, the 
outline of a circus has been traced, and much of the interior has been laid 
bare. The place has been for centuries tilled, all the remains being cov- 
ered over with a rich loam, m some places only a few inches deep, This 
has, no doubt, chiefly contributed to the very perfect preservation of the 
ground-plan, The Oderzeitung reports the finding in the Lossow district, 
near FRANKFORT ON THE Open, of about 30 clay vessels of various sizes and 
patterns, some urns, some pots, deep saucers, flasks, ete. They were filled 
with the ashes of burnt corpses mixed with sand. The color was a brownish 
yellow; some were broken, and the fractures showed that coal ashes had 
been mixed with the clay of which they were made. Some bronze needles 
were found with them, being finished at the top in a semicircular shape, 
The vessels seem to have been formed on a lathe, tolerably smooth, regular 
in shape, and only slightly baked. The largest were about 30 centimeters 
in diameter ut the widest part, nnd 26 centimeters high. The ornaments 
were either triangles or semicircles seratched on the surface with points 
impressed on the surface. Possibly the site where they were found was a 
refuge and a place of sacrifice in old German times.— London Times, Sept. 8. 

Einino=Asusina.—The excavations at Kining on the Danube, the ancient 
Abusina, have been concluded for the present year. Early next year the 
pretorium will be cleared out, and also the camp gates. The ruins prove 
to be vast and imposing. The discoveries of the present year include some 
very fine lance-heads, a sword and scabbard, female ornaments, « stilus, 
brick stamps of the third legion and of various cohorts, ele. Amongst the 
pieces of glass is one inscribed Guvcv.—Athenewm, Oct, 20. 

Lesina (island of )—Prehistoric cave of Grabak (Humac),.—The excava- 
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tions in this cave are not yet finished: the results up to the present are as 
follows. ‘The cave of Grabak is about 250 met. above the present sea-level: 
it consists of a single cavity 26 met. long by 23 wide, and its soil is made up 
of various strata: eleven distinct strata of ashes were found between which 
were strata of lerriecia, while under them all i ene of sand. These strata 
contained a great quantity of bones of different mammifers, mingled with 
shells and products of primitive industry, as well os remains of human 
bones: there are no traces of metals, There were utensils and arms made 
of stone and terracotta, among them the usual prismatic knives of silex, 
& hammer, crushers, and pieces of early pottery. AI the remains appear 
to belong to the neolithic period.—Professor R. Gasrerot, in Bull. Arch. 
Dalmata, 1888, No. 10. 

Vienna.— The annual Vorlegebiatier will shortly be ready. The new series 
will be specially interesting, from its giving us in a convenient and accurate 
form the best of those archaic Greek vases which bear the names of the 
painters or potters from whose establishments they issued. This series of 
signed vases comes down to and includes the work of Erekias, From the 
specimens we have seen, Prof. Benndorf is to be again congratulated on 
his successful monagement of the Vorlegeblatter— Academy, Dee. 1. 





DENMARK. 


S6wperey—In June last, an interesting archsological discovery was 
made at Sonderby, on the west const of Jutland. It consisted of about 
thirty urns of clay found in a moss at a depth of 3 feet. ‘They eccupied 
an area 4 fi, wide and 10 ft. long, Formerly there was a shallow lake 
here. Most of the vessels rested upon rough stones, but there wax no trace 
of stone walls or roof; they varied from 2 to & inches in height. In most 
of them lay ashes and remnants of calcined bones, whilst the bottom was 
lined with reed-like kind of grass. Bome of the urns had lids, but others 
appear to have been placed in the earth open: most of them were very 
simple in form, with smooth sides, but on some of the larger ones there 
were three knobs at the sides, and attempts at rough ornamentation, No 
metal or stone implement was found.— Nature, Sept. 6. | 


RUSSIA, 


CHersonesos. — Professor Kondakow has found in the Chersonesoa, 
where excavations are being carried on under his directions, about fifty 
models of terracutin, belonging to the.third and fourth centuries To c. 
Améng them are some medallions with mythological groups representing 


Pan, Apollon, Dionysos, and several beautiful female | — Bull 4 
Daimata, 1888, No. 10, p. 20. le heads —Bull. Arch. 





TURKEY. 


ConsTanTinopLe—A correspondent writes: “An instance of the van- 
dalism of the Turk and his disregard of antiquities reaches me from Con- 
stantinople from Dr. Long of the American College. The quay of the 
town of Bebek on the Bosporos is in course of repair, and the Government 
are utilizing for this purpose large blocks of marble brought from various 
sites of ancient cities. On several of these blocks interesting inscriptions 
have been found, from which we gather that Inses in Karia is one of the 
chief quarries from which they are brought. Two of these inscriptions, 
about to be built in, are of great interest. In one, the decree of proxeny 
is accompanied by citizenship, the months of Aphrodision and Adonion 
are alluded to, and amongst the names we have Hierokles, the son of Bry- 
axis, suggesting Bryaxis the Athenian statuary, to whose art the mauso- 
leum of Halikarnazeos, also in Karia, owed so much. On another inserip- 
tion Artemis Astiados is alluded to. It is a great pity that nothing can be 
done to check the Turkish Government from thus making use of material 
which will be for ever lost to history and archeology. The sume has been 
done in the construction of a new pier near the site of the old town of 
Samos ; inscriptions, reliefs, and bits of exquisite carving can now be seen, 
when the water is clear, built into the foundations, The old theatre at 
Thasos has been utilized for a similar purpose, and this work of destruction 
is perpetually going on.”—Atheneum, Oct. 27. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Cotiectrions or Eayrrtan Antiguriies i Great Berrarms.—The 
forthcoming number of the Reeueil de Travaux relatif a la Philologie et a 
U Archéologie Equptiennes et Assyriennes will contain the first of a series 
of articles by Miss Amelin GB. Edwarda on The Private and Provincial Col- 
lections of Equptian Antiquities in Great Britain. Miss Edwards has twice 
—at the Orientalist Congresses of Leyden and Vienna—drawn the atten- 
tion of Egyptologists to the importance of investigating and reporting upon 
the contents of local and private museums throughout Europe; and she is 
now herself beginning that task for Great Britain. This first paper treats 
of the Peel Park Collection, Manchester; of the Mayer Museum, Liver- 
pool; and of the private collection of Mr. Jesse Haworth, of Bowdon, 
Cheshire — Academy, Dec. 22. 

ENGLAND.—Baice.— Prehistoric boot—lIn some diggings made here for 
a gasometer, there was found a boat ent out of the trunk of a tree, un- 
doubtedly belonging to prehistoric times. It is about fifteen meters long, 
by one and a half wide and one high, The prow is rounded; the poop 
cut in the shape of a horse’s chest; there are holes that may have served 
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for ours, and a large one near the prow which seems to have been for the 
mast.— Bull. Arch. Dalmata, 1888, No. 10, p. 20. 

Oummenr ( Hants).— Early British Cemetery—At a meeting (Nov. 21) of 
the British Archwol, Institute, Dr. J. Stevens read a paper on an early 
British cemetery which has recently been discovered and excavated at 
Dummer, Hants. The site is at Middle Down Field, 655 feet above sea- 
level, and close to an ancient track-way leading from Winchester to Sil- 
chester. The bodies have been burnt and the ashes arranged in rough 
hand-made urna, inverted over the remains. Fourteen or fifteen urns have 
been found nt a distance of only a foot below the present level. There were 
no signs of any tumtlus— Atheneum, Dee. 8. 

Lonpon.—Britisn Museum.—Recent Aequiritions—Among recent ad- 
ditions is a beautiful and interesting statue of Diana, more than lifesize, in 
the archaistic style of the second century of the Empire, It is fully draped, 
in extremely regular drapery, but the soft and full limbs and face are far 
from the archaic models. There are remains of painting; a gilt crown is 
on the head: the right arm is wanting; the left hand holds a fan, The 
following enumeration of recent acquisitions is taken from the Classteal 
Review. (1) Vase of Mykenai ware, of a new shupe, resembling a fluttened 
sphere, like an echinus, divided vertically in four by depressions, and orna- 
mented with horizontal rows of wavy lines, and dots: from Knossos in 
Krete, (2) Statuette in white marble from Athens (0.25 m. high) of great 
interest as an Greek copy of the Doryphoros of Polykleitos, of proportions 
like those of the Naples statue, but with » head much nearer to the origi- 
nil: arms and legs are partly wanting. (3) Bronze cylindrical cista rest- 
ing on three lion-paws: the lid is decorated with a handle formed of two 
wrestlers, male and female, and with two inciaed groupe of animals, all 
within an olive wreath: on the body are two seenes; (a) Paris and Mene- 
laos (Thad, ut. 346), (6) combat of Greeks against Trojans and Amazons. 
(4) Large collection of antiquities from Naukratia received from the Seore- 
taries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the proveeds of the second senson's 
excavations on that site in 1885-6: including (a) bronze éottabos: (6) 
alubaster archaic male torso; (¢) statuette of a draped hunter carrying a 
pair of dead hares, of limestone, with the dedicatory inscription to Aphro- 
dite (7) by K[AJAAILA= ; (d) « series of female and male figurines hold- 
ing animals; (¢) series of terracotta figures; (7) large series of fragments 
of painted pottery, including the geometric, Dipylon, native Nuukratite, 
Kameirian, Corinthian, Polledraran, Kyrenean, Chalkidian and Athenian 
styles. The numberof fragments with inscriptions, both incised and painted, 
is large, consisting principally of dedications to Aphrodite. ‘There are also 
& number of signatures to vases, «. g., Nikosthenes, Ergotimos, Klitias, 
Sondros, ee. The association of the names of Klitias and Ergotimos, the 
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artists of the F'rangois vase, is especially interesting, (5) Series of thirty- 
Jour vases from excavations in Kypros, presented by Colonel Falkland War- 
ren. (6) Large red-figured krater with polychrome accessories. (7) Set of 
archate vases of Boiotian style from Thebes (ef. Gazette Arch., 1858, Nos. 
7-8, pl. 26).— Classical Review, July, October, November, 1888. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the Department of Greek and Roman 
| Antiquities is a large krater of the beginning of the second century 2. c., 
painted with the subject of the infant Herakles strangling the serpents in 
the presence of several deities. Apollo appears in the centre of the com- 
position, having, in the Isthmian fashion, his long locks in ringlets, a 
trait which localizes the work as due to the Theban school. On our left 
is a group of Zeus enthroned and addressed by Alkmene, In front of the 
design are Herakles und his half-brother: the former clutches his serpent 
by the throat, the latter jumps up to run away from his assailant, The 
white-haired nurse stoops over her charge as if to rescue the boys. Athene 
is near this group, and grasps the sacrificial dove by its wings, exactly as 
she does on the Harpy Tomb; probably this refers to the purification of 
Alkmene after child-bearing. 

Chronological Rearrangement of Bronzes—aA considerable number of 
the antique bronzes from the First Bronze Room in the British Museum 
are being rearranged in chronological sequence, commencing with the ear- 
lieat examples, which are mostly Etruscan. A beginning has already been 
made by placing in order the relies discovered in 1839 in the Polledrara 
Tomb, near Vulci, and acquired by the Museum in 1850, but never till 
now arranged in an instructive manner. They are in one of the projecting 
wal]-casea —Athenowum, Nov. 17. 

Mr. Standley Lane-Poole's catalogue of the additions made to the collection of 
Arabie coins since the publication of the eight volumes of his Catalogue of 
ntal Coins in the Britiah Musewm is nearly through the press of Messrs, 
Gilbert and Rivington, The first part contains the descriptions of about 
2,000 additions to the 3,000 coins catalogued in the original volumes 1-ry, 
and includes a. number of rare specimens, among them, those from the India 
Office Collection now in the British Museum—Athenwum, Nov. 3. 

Oxrorp.— Mr. Fortnum’s ijt to the Ashmolean Muaewm.—Mr. C. Drury 
FE. Fortnum has made a free gift of the greater part of his magnificent col- 
lection to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, where it had already been 
deposited for some time on loan. This munificent act has placed at the 
disposal of the university for purposes of teaching and study many objects 
of almost priceless value in their relation to the history of art. The col- 
lection itself was formed with the distinct object of illustrating the whole 
course of civilized aris from the earliest times to the latest eddies of the 
uissance, and has thus a special educational utility. 
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Among the objects of classical interest contained in the collection, is the 
noble terracotta head, by some attributed to Skopas himself, and certainly 
belonging to his school, The series is especially rich in the Italian de- 
partment, in which are two striking terracotta busts. One of them is a 
bearded head, which at Florence, st lenst, has been generally accepted as 
from the hand of Cellini: the other, by Pollajuolo, iz the original of the 
well-known marble bust of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the lower part of the face. 
being evidently moulded from the head after death. The sculptures and 
relies, in various materials, include representative works of the schools of 
Orcagna, Mino da Fiesole, Benedetto da Muajano, Roszellino, and others, 
Two reliefa—one in marble, the other in pietra serena—are ascribed to Desi- 
derio da Settignano; and there is one of the terracotta originals of Pierino 
da Vinci's tragic group representing Ugolino in the Torre del Fame. 

The series of majolica includes selected specimens, many of them signed 
works, from all the principal Italian fabrics, Hispano-Moresque, Rhodian 
and Persian wares, a fine Palisy plateau, and other interesting French 
pieces,and must be regarded as in the highest degree representative, Among 
the more important works of the class are a tabernacle and part of an altar- 
piece by Andrea della Robbia. 

The bronzes begin with figures illustrative of Egyptian, Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Graeco-Roman art; and include the important Aphrodite from 
Stratoniké in Karia. The Italian series is exceedingly rich, and supplies 
some noteworthy examples of the styles of Ghiberti, Cellini, Ammanati, 
Giovanni da Bologna, and others; while among the plaquettes, in which 
the collection is especially strong, is probably the finest existing group of 
the works of Moderno.— Academy, Dec. 1. 

St. Aveans.— Hwination-estoration.—In the course of 2 mordant arti- 
ele npon “ Restoration and Ruination” the Builder of last week gives wood- 
cuts: 1, an elevation of the new facade of the south transept of St. Albans’ 
abbey-church ; and, 2, the interior of the same, showing the manner in 
which it has been dealt with, at the expense and according to the taste and 
architectural skill of Lord Grimthorpe, to whom one of the most important 
buildings and valuable historical relics in England has been delivered as 
a prey. Whereas externally the fagade shows five lancets grouped accord- 
ing to the mode of the Five Sisters at York, and having their heads ranged 
with the slopes of the gable, to the sides of which they nearly approach, in- 
ternally the ceiling of the transept is flat(!) and on the level of the lower 
springing of the outer two lancets, and the apexes of the five lancets range 
parallel totheceiling. Conzequently,all that external portion of the grouped 
lights which is above the level of the ceiling is a sham.— Atheneum, Sept. 29, 
__ Wootwich.—At a meeting (Dec. 6) of the British Archwol. Institute, Mr. 
F.C. J. Spurrell described a boat, or “ dug-out,” discovered in the excava- 
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tions for the Albert Dock at North Woolwich, whose form was peculiar, 
but the interest of which lay in the fact that a section of the soils above 
and below it—a thing rarely attended to—showed that it belonged to a 
period very slightly preceding, if not actually that of, the Roman arrival 
in Britain — Atheneum, Dec. 15. 

WALES,—Liantwit-Mavor (near) (Glamorganshire)—Aoman Remaina. 
—On the suggestion of Mr. John Storrie, the Curator of the Cardiff Museum, 
excavations have been made during the last few weeks in a field locally 
known as Caermead, lying about mile to the north-northwest of Llantwit- 
Major and about half a mile west of the road to Cowbridge. 

Tt was clear from the moment the excavations were begun that the 
remains were Roman, for fragments of Romano-British pottery and brass 
eoins of the third century were early brought to light. But no one expected 
to find so fur to the south of the Via Julia the remains of a large and well- 
appointed Roman villa, showing indications of military occupation either 
here or in the near neighborhood. Yet the building whose foundations are 
now partly laid bare must have covered about two acres out of the eight 
which are enclosed and defended by a rampart. In all, the outlines of fif- 
teen rooms have been traced, and of these three are sufficiently exposed to 
permit one to judge as to their use and style of mural decoration. 

The largest lies on the north side and measures 60 ft. by 51 ft Mr. 
Storrie believes it to have been as apretorium. ‘In some parts the 
walls are about 9 ft. high—the highest yet met with—and still retain their 
original wall-plaster with decorations in blue, vermillion, and Pompeian 
red, these colors being as bright as when first laid on, Next to this room, 
and at its southeast angle, lies a small room about 12 ft. square, which ap- 
pears to have been used as a workshop, if one may judge by the metallic 
fragmenta, clinkers, and bits of coal which strew the floor. Immediately 
to the south of this artificers’ room is a large hall which has so far proved 
the chief point of interest, 39 ft. by 27 ft, in its full extent. It is divided 
into two compartments by a slight wall, pierced by a wide door-space, most 
likely covered by curtains easily removable when it was needful to throw 
the two compartments into one. The larger compartment is about twice 
the size of the other, The entire floor of the hall had been adorned with 
tessellated pavement, and enough remains to show its general design and 
quality; but in places it has been sadly mutilated. 

Tn laying bare the pavement of this hall, no fewer than forty-one human 
skeletons of both sexes and all ages have been met with, and among them 
the bones of three horses. In one instance, a human skeleton lay beneath 
that of a horse in such a position as to indicate that the horse had crushed 
and killed the man by falling upon him. It is evident that this hall had 
been the scene of a massacre, for, in nearly every instance, the skull or 
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facial bones have been fractured, and the bodies lie over one another in 
confused heaps. In four instances there had been an attempt at burial. 
For this purpose the pavement was torn up and the body laid in an open- 
ing not more than aix inches deep, its feet towards the east, and then sur- 
rounded with stones in the form of a coffin and covered with a few inches 
of earth. The unburied bodies belong to a small race with brachycephalic 
skulls; but those that are buried were clearly men of a larger size, and had 
skulls of the dolichocephalic type. It is reasonable to suppose that the for- 
mer represent the natives of the district, and the latter the attacking party. 

Nothing of value in the way of pottery has been met with, excepting a 
_einerary urn, which was found a few feet beneath the surface on the outer 
side of the north wall. ‘There are still traces of a mound having been raised 
over it, This mound had been cut through and partly levelled at the time 
when the wall was built; but the urn with its contents remained undisturbed 
in its original position and beneath its stone covering. The other specimens 
of pottery are common black and grey ware, and, with the poesible excep- 
tion of a small piece of Samian, are all of Romano-British make. Only 
six or seven coins have been obtained thus far, and all but one of these are 
Roman Imperial brass, in rather poor condition, and represent the latter 
half ofthe third century, to which belong the great majority of Roman coins 
hitherto found in Glamorganshire——Athenewm, Oct. 20. 


AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 

New Mexico.— Ancient Pueblo Stone-Idols.—The most important archa- 
ological treasures ever found in New Mexico came into Santa Fe from the 
south, yesterday. For about two years, Hon, L. Bradford Prince has been 
earrying on quite extensive excavations among some of the oldest of the 
ruined cities in the territory, and with great success, A large number of 
the stone idols or household gods of which Espejo speaks as being so gener- 
ally found in Pueblo towns in the time of his expedition (1582), but which 
were entirely destroyed after the Spanish occupation, have been unearthed, - 
anil constitute a unique collection of great value, Judge Prince has the 
only collection of these in existence, and has loaned seventy specimens to 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. These idols are usually about a 
foot high, but a few have been found considerably larger, and reaching 20 
to 22 inches. Some little time ago, in excavating among the mines of one 
any seen before, and on further exploration it was found that it was one 
of « set of three idols of unusual interest. The central figure is no less 
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than 334 inches in height, with a squareish head § inches wide, round eyes 
and nostrils, and a long mouth. On top of the head are protuberances 
which may represent ears, but are very possibly intended for horns, The 
arms are carved in relief, the right arm being bent toward the front and 
the left one hanging directly down: both end in hands with four distinct 
fingers, The legs are represented bent, a8 is usual in the larger Pueblo 
idols. The second figure of the three is that of a woman, very tall and 
slight (34 inches high) and with the hands clasped in front. The third 
idol is more massive, being 28 inches high by something over eight wide. 
The right forearm is bent upward, with the fingers on the lower lip, and 
the left arm slants to the front and downward. These constitute the largest 
and most important group ever discovered. While Judge Prince did not 
mention the exact locality of the mines, they are understood to be im the 
vicinity of Abo, in Valencia county.—Santa Fe Herald, Oct. 1. 

WasnHinaton.— National Musewm.—Mr. W. W. Rocksit, Secretary of 
the American Legation at Pekin, has recently deposited in the National 
Museum a number of very fine and extremely rare objects relating prin- 
cipally to the religious worship of the Lamas, These objects include « liba- 
tion-bow! made of a human skull ; a flute made of a thigh bone; a Lamnist 
rosary, consisting of 108 beads; a prayer wheel; jeweled Buddhist idols; 
Mongol and Thibetan books ; a Lama hymn-book showing o peculiar musi- 
cal notation; pictures; coing; efe. This is probably the first collection 
brought to the United States from Thibet, and it furnishes much material 
valuable for study. 

The National Museum has recently acquired a collection of curics from 
the Kasai River, the largest southern affluent of the Congo. These objects 
were collected in 1885 by Lieut. E. H. Taunt, U.5.N. They include short 
swords which show excellent workmanship, bows and arrows, specimens 
of the currency of the country (copper), carved drinking-horns, wooden 
cups, pipes, embroidered and dyed grass-clotha—Communieated by Dr, 
Oyrus Adler. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Guatemata.—Ancient Sculpture from the Pacific Slope—The California 
Academy of Sciences publishes (vol. 1, No. 2) a memoir by Dr. Gusray 
Eisen on his researches among the archeological remains in Guatemala, 
He found at El Portal, Santa Rita, Pantaleon, Los Turros, Santa Lucia 
Cotzumalguapa, and Aguna (as well as in many other places along the 
Pacific Coast) so numerous traces of ancient monuments that there is 
scarcely a farm upon which ruins or relics are not found. The monuments 
on this coast are of a type entirely different from those of Guirigua and 
Copan: they consist of (1) large and small mounds, about twenty feet high, 
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made of soil or of soil and stones; generally, three or four mounds being 
grouped to form an inclosure: some mounds are several thousand feet 
in length, others only fifty or sixty ft. (2) Smaller mounds with a low 
foundation of rough stone without mortar. (3) Bridges and aqueducts of 
cut stones, laid without mortar, in perfect preservation, Such are found 
at Santa Lucia and Los Tarros, (4) Stones sculptured with animal or 
human heads of varied skill: at Los Tarros of beautiful make and design ; 
at Aguna, very primitive. (5) Richly ornamented hollow stones or fonts, 
used either for baptism or for sacrifice, (6) Sculptures, in low relief, of 
mythologic or historic representations. (7) Pottery of different kinds and 
epochs, such as dishes, vases, musical instruments with human and animal 
heads, The finest pottery is found on or near the surface, the inferior kinds, 
about nine feet down. 

The sculptured stone-heads, found along the coast, all have a large conical 
projection, evidently formed for insertion into the walls of the temples. 

Dr. Eisen describes the objects found, and illustrates them in 33 figures 

UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. 


SanTiaco,—At the fifty-second meeting of the Amer. Institute of Mining 
Engineers, held at Buffalo, N. Y., Secretary Raymond read a paper on 
a Gold Breastplate which was recently dug up by miners at the Great 
Remance quartz mines, fifteen miles from the city of Santiago, United States 
of Colombia, Isthmus of Panama. He judged it to be at lenst 400 years 
old ; for, after the invasion of Cortez, the natives were not allowed to be 
buried with any examples of their famous art of gold-making. These 
breastplates are now exceedingly rare, from the fact that the Spanish in- 
vaders were great friends of the melting-pot. This plate is of twenty-three 
karat gold and weighs 110 pennyweights. It is of curious design and skil- 
fal workmanship. It represents a bat with outstretched wings. The body is 
the head and neck of a deer, while the antlers are in the form of alligators. 
It was undoubtedly a totem, or coat of arms, representing the elements air, 
water and earth, The wings of the bat are of beaten gold welded to the head 
in a masterly way. The body was cast hollow, and the casting shows a 
higher degree of workmanship than the hammered work — Engineering 
and Mining Journal, 


A. L. Froraryenam, Jr. 
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E®HMEPI2 APXAIOAOrIKH, JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1887. No. 4.—Cur. Tsounras, Antiquities 
from Mykenai (plates 10,11,12,13). The objects here published were dis- 
covered in the excavations of 1886. Three inscriptions are given. The 
first, in archaic characters on a fragment of a jar, reads DevrvAos: the form 
of Ais F. The second is an honorary decree of the villagers of Mykenai: 
the date is immediately after the tyranny of Nabis. The third is a frag- 
ment of a decree concerning the use of some money given to the village 
of Mykenai: this inscription is Inter than the preceding. In both, the 
demotic Aa(:)dorres occurs, which seems to show that at Mykenai there 
was a tribe Aaidorris, These inscriptions show conclusively that Mykenai 
was inhabited at the time of Nabis, and the testimony of vases shows that 
it was inhabited in the third century B.c., though the settlement was pro- 
bably given up after two or three centuries. Pl. 10 gives two plaques. 
The first shows parts of three figures in yellow, red, and black upon a 
greenish-gray ground: the figures have asses’ heads, but stand upright and 
earry a pole on theirshoulders. The second plaque has alight blue ground: 
in the centre is a figure covered by a shield; to the left is an altar: at each 
side of the picture is a female figure with outstretched arma: the figures 
are yellow; the edges of the plaque are decorated with bands of red and 
blue upon a white ground. PI. 11 gives eight fragments of wall-paintings, 
The colors are red, black, gray, and yellow, but seem to have suffered from 
fire. The objects represented are armed men and horses; one fragment 
seems to represent the headofa boar, .A1l the figures are very fragmentary. 
The equipment of the men is similar to that on the large Mykensian vase, 
Schliemann, Myrenm, 213,214. This scant costame seems, however, not 
to have been customary at Mykenai, where the full Homeric garb was the 
rule. Pl. 12 gives fragments of wall-paintings consisting of bands of brown, 
red, white, and a dark bluish-gray adorned with Wave-patterns and other 
linear ornaments. Pl. 13 gives a wing carved in ivory, an upright winged 
sphinx (found upon the Akropolis at Athen), and 27 utensils and ornaments 
of gold, bronze, stone, glass, and bone, similar to those previously found at 
Mykenai, Menidi and Spata—D. Putt.t0s, Inscriptions From Eleusia (con- 
tin.). No. 25 is part of a decree in honor of the éxqehyral raw pverrpplow 
chosen in the year of the archonship of Polyeuktos (277/6 n.c.). The 
date given is éri ‘I¢pawos dpyovros. Hieron was, then, probably archon in 
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276/55.0. King Antigonos (Gonatas) is mentioned, The day of the de- 
cree is Howideiwos tetripow tpfrae éri Bixa, Sevripos wal tpacoorre THs Tpvra- 
veias. The year appears to be an éufdAquor gros. No. 36 (facsimile) is a 
long fragment of a decree in honor of Thrasykles and Niketes, ériyeAeral 
Tay pvoTypiew chosen in the archonship of Diokles, probably the Diokles 
mentioned in the decree in honor of Demainetos (Ed. ‘Apy., 1587, p. df) 
and in the list of Archons C.J. A., 0, 859, His date is 214-2098, c. The 
thirteenth prytany is mentioned, which shows that there were at this time 
thirteen tribes at Athens, and the number of senators is given as 650, The 
thirteenth tribe was the Ptolemais (added between 229 and 221 B.c.), which 
occupied the seventh place in the sequence of tribes until, upon the removal 
of the Antigonis and Demetrias (and the addition of the Attalis), it re- 
ceived the fifth place. The number of 650 senators is hitherto unknown, 
and results from the number (15 * 50) of tribes. When under Hadrian 
a thirteenth tribe was again added, the nomber of senators did not rise to 
650, but had fallen back to the earlier number, 500. In this inscription, 
“Tasxyou (perhaps for loaxyov) is a new form of ‘Idxyou. No. 37 is a frag- 
ment of a decree in honor of Dion, secretary of the Taios ray Zerweusie 
in the year of the archon Menekles (OL. 124.2 or 3). Dion had held this 
office before, and also that of secretary rots tri ret Anuxpore, No. 38 isa 
fragmentary decree of Macedonian times in honor of Euthydemos.—Sr, A, 
Koumanoupes, Inscription from Priene. The latter part of an honorary 
decree from Priene is published: the lines are fragmentary; the date as- 
signed is ** Roman times.” A second inscription, also from Priene, consista 
of five names—G. NIKOLAIDEs, On a Bototian Skyphos published by 8. 
Koumanoudes, The figures on this vase ("Eq. ‘Apy., 1887, pl. 5.2; of. Jour- 
WAL, 1888, p. 390) are explained ss Agamemnon, Menelaos, Odysens, Aias 

and Hektor, and the scenes as those of IL, A. 273 £—H.G. Loria, Con- 
tributions to the Topography of Megaris (supplementary pl.; 3 cuts), The 
topographic parts of Pausanias’ work are generally correct, and the atudy 
of Megarian topography confirms this opinion, The path of Pausanias 
from Megara to Corinth did not follow the line of the present railway or 
that of Hadrian's road, but was more direct. The direct path is now called 
Tovpsodpéa. Remains of buildings are found along this path, which are 
identified with buildings mentioned by Pausanias. These are: the tomb 
of Kar, the tomb of Telephanes, the temple of Zeus Aphesios. This last 
WAS in offshoot of the sanctuary of Zeus Panhellenios in Aigina, Remains 
of'a nekropolis are noted, and traces of an ancient village, probably "AAuwos. 
—Sr. A. Koumaxoupes, Fragments of Aitic Deerees, Four short frag- 
ments of inscriptions from Athens are published : one of these is in Latin. 

HAROLD §, FOWLER. 
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GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1858. Nos, 1-2.—E. Revii.owr, On 
@ apposed Hittite seal found near Tarsoa (pp. 1-5; pl. 1). The Hitto- 
mania of certain writers is exposed, especially as exhibited i in Mr. Tyler's 
paper in the Gabylontan Keeord, in which common Phoenician adaptations 
from Egyptian mythology—the god Horus offering a libation, and the god- 
dessa Thoweris with her eza—are confidently brought forward as Hittite — 
Baron J. pe Baye, Lombard Crosses found in Italy (pp. §-20; pls. 2, 3). 
Excavations made of late years in the valley of the Po have brought to 
light a nomber of barbaric crosses of thin gold plates stamped with orna- 
mental and figured decoration: the writer enumerates some fifty of these, 
and illustrates the most important. They were all destined to be sewed to 
the apparel, though it is not apparent whether they were a mark of some 
dignity or office, or a religious emblem, Crosses of u similar description 
have been found in Germany. The earlier crosses, dating perhaps from 
the vicent., have a merely geometric decoration which undergoes a gradual 
development, and finally there appears a class in which the human figure 
appears: the crosses have usually four arms of equal length, and in style 
are uniformly barbarous.—Euc. Must#, Inedited frescos of the XIV century 
in the Chartreuse of Villenewve (Gard) (pp. 21-4; ple. 4,5). This paper 
is the last of the series, and describes the paintings on the left wall which 
represent the last scenes in the career of John the Baptist, and those in the 
polygonal apse, most of which have disappeared. The latter are, the 12 
Apostles; the Crucifixion; the donor, Pope Innocent V1, kneeling before 
the Virgin and Child. The origin of all the frescos of the chapel at Ville- 
neuve is undoubtedly Italian, but by the side of the direction exercised by 
the Italian painters we must admit the collaboration of French artists,— 
H. Bazis, Hypnos, the god of Sleep; his representations tn the museums and 
collections of the Southeast (pp. 25-7; pl. 6). Three bronze statuettes of 
Hypnos are published, the firat from the museum of Lyon, the second found 
at Ossy (Ain) and now in Lyon, the third found at Neuville-sur-Ain and 
also in the Museum at Lyon. Only three other representations of Hypnos 
exist in France. None of those published is complete: all have the arms 
fractured: all are represented in the act of running, and evidently go back 
to a single Attic prototype.—M. K. Tatoxesov, The reeent excavations on 
the Akropolia at Athena (pp. 28-45; pls.7,8). This is the first of a series 
of papers in which all the early seulptures lately found on the Akropolis 
are divided into groups and carefully described, The writer begins by 
showing how few were the archaic works previously known. The half 
dozen mentioned by Beulé, and the single pieces published by Conze (1864), 
Lenormant (1876 ete,), Rayet (1877), Furtwingler (1875-1883), Milch- 
hofer (1879), Von Sybel (1880), and Lange (1880). Then commenced 
the excavations undertaken by the Greeks themselves. Stamatakis worked 
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from 1883 to 1885, and 26 of the archaic fragments found by him were pub- 
lished in 1883 by Mylonas; others by Philios. But the great discoveries 
commenced early in 1886 after Kabbadias had succeeded Stamatakis, when 
the statues discovered near the Propylaia astonished the world. Since then 
each month has produced some discovery, and a great part have already 
been published. Among others there have been found bases of statues 
bearing the names of some famous sculptors of the archaie period— Antenor 
of Athens, Archermos of Chios, Theodoros of Samos, M. Theoxenou first 
studies the sculptures in the round executed in stone or marble (exclusive 
of bronzes), and divides them into two classes: (a) the male type; (6) the 
female type. In type a, the seated figures represent religious dignitaries 
or seribes; there are a number of equestrian statues which are nearly all 
nude, as is also the cage with moet of the standing statues, except in the 
figures that may represent divinities. There are four seated female statues 
known, of which the best-preserved represents Athena, with an immense 
aegis— perhaps by Endoioe—and of the free archaic style. There is alao 
a special class of archaic Victories or Nike. The most numerous class of 
all, beyond comparison, is that of the standing female statues, so well known 
and frequently described that it would be superfluous to summarize the 
description here given. In this first paper, he confines himself almost ens 
tirely to the well-known Athena. 

Nos. 8-4.—A. Maury, The bronze situlas of the museums of Exte and 
Bologna (pp. 49-64; pl. 12). A district of Venetia in Italy has long gone 
by the name “ Euganean,” and, of late years, attention has been called to 
the people which inhabited this region before the Roman con quest, by ex- 
cavations which have brought to light many series of interesting antiqui- 
ties, the most important of which are the bronze figured vessels called situlae, 
which form the main subject of the present paper. The writer concludes 
that “ the qualification of ‘ Euganean’ antiquities does not correspond to the 
origin which must be attributed to the nekropolis of Este, which presenta, 
in our opinion, the vestiges of a population far more extensive than the nation 
whose name has been attached to the country surrounding Ateste. This 
population must have included an assemblage of tribes which had already 
felt the influence of the Graeco-Oriental civilization when the Etruscans 
eame to settle in their territory." This conclusion is borne out by the style 
of the figures, animals and decorative details on these monuments, and by 
the subjects portrayed, which are mostly descriptive of the life of a single 
and primitive people, in which “we recognize the influence which the early 
Greek civilization, perhaps Pelasgic, had exercised on the primitive popu- 
lation of Italy, and which was felt as well in Etruria as in Latium,’ The 
fabulous monsters on these early bronzes are clearly Phoenician in style. 
A comparison is drawn between them and some works found in the earliest 
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tombs at Agylla=Caere, and the conclusion is reached that bonds existed 
between the so-called “ Veneto-Etruscans” and Keltic tribes established to 
the north and the Etruseans to the southwest, from whom they were cut 
off by the Gallic invasions—Cn. Yrurre, Maestro Ercole da Pesaro, 

jeweller and engraver of swords in the xv century (pp. ial plz. 14, 15). 
The writer has made an exhaustive study of Caesar Borgia, and wns led to 
write a monograph on his famous ewerd, so beautiful as to be called the 
Queen of swords. It is engraved on every part—handle, pommel, blade— 
with delicate compositions whose subjects, of an historico-allegorical nature, 
were evidently dictated to the artist by the Duke himself. The artist 
signed hisname thus: OPVS HERC, Its scabbard of repoussé leather, by 
the same hand, is in the South Kensington, while the sword is owned in 
Rome by the duke of Sermoneta. This work is taken by the writer as his 
starting point in researches concerning the person, career, artistic style and 
works of Maestro Ercole da Pesaro, the artist who worked at Mantova for 
the Gonzagas, at Ferrara for the Estes, and especially at Rome for Alex- 
ander VI and his family the Borgias. Efrecole's style is borrowed from 
Pinturiechio, though he is also a precursor of the affected and long-figured 
style of the Décadents, By certain characteristic features, the writer is able 
to identify, for the first time, as works of this master, a large number of 
swords in the musetims, private collections and antiquarians’ shops of 
Europe—aA. Popscutwatow, The bronze handle of an amphora with the 
jugure of Medusa (pp. 79-81; pl. 13). This work was found in o tumulus 
or “kourgane,” in the district of Elisavetgrad, government of Kherson, 
Russia, and is now in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. In the same 
“kourgane” were found, beside the vase to which it belonged, a copper 
bow], two iron lance-heads, three bronze arrow-headas, five bronze rings, and 
a terracotta amphora. The handle, which is of high finish and beautiful 
decoration, hasa figure of Medusa, with fourwings, running side-ways, though 
her bust is given in front view. The style is developed archaic of the vreent., 
and the masterly treatment of the anatomy of the lower limbs, especially 
the feet, is remarkable. The finding of a work of pure early-Greek art in 
this region is interesting, as the other objects found in the tumulus indicate 
it to be Scythian. —M. K. Taioxenov, The recent excavations on the Alro- 
polia at Athens (pp. 82-8; pls. 9, 10,11) (contin.). In this paper m study 
is made of the interesting question of the polychromy of these archaic sculp- 
tures, as illustrated by a few typical examples. A description is then given 
of the two zoana found on the Akropolis, of the material out of which all 

the sculptures were carved, and of their style and details of costume, 

Nos. 5-6.—M. K. To&oxenou, The recent excavations on the Akropolis 
at Athens (pp. 89-102; pls. 7,8, 9,10, 11,16) (contin. and end). This last 
paper begins with a description of the headdress, which is extremely com- 
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plicated and varied, and of the ornaments, such as earrings, bracelets and 
necklaces: the series of sculptures in the round is finished by the deserip- 
tion of two archaic marble polychrome sphinxes, found in 1883. The study 
is completed by a review of early Attic reliefsculpture, of which the most 
important pieces are the poros gable-sculptures of the Herakles series; and, 
finally, by a discussion of the personality and use of the female statues.—H. 
Boucuor, Charles VIII and Anne de Bretagne (pp. 103-8; pl. 17). Two 
portraits, those of Charles VIII and Anne de Bretagne, in a ms. of Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris, are published. The ms. is a prayer book, 1190 
of the Fonds Latin, or No, 292 of the mas. exhibited in the Galerie 
Mazarine. Hidden within a panel on each side of the binding were two 
well-preserved portraits of the xv-cent. style, Two tracings by M. de Bas- 
tard indicated to the writer that these portraits, heretofore anonymous, were 
valuable portraits of King Charles VIII and Anne de Bretagne, painted 
in a most naturalistic fashion and making the king as disagreeably ugly as 
he really was: “they are of the highest political importance, worthy of 
being placed near to the Charles VII of Fouquet, and to be compared to 
the portraits of Francis I in the Louvre. As purely artistic documents, 
they fill the void extending from Louis XI to Francis I in the works of 
painting in France.—F. pr Mity, The so-called erozier of Ragenfroid (pp. 
109-25; pl.18). This erozier is one of the pieces of enamelled work that 
have called forth most discussion, especially in connection with the origin 
of Limoges work. Until now, only an imperfect drawing by Willemin 
had been published. It was said to have been found, in 1793. in the tomb of 
Ragenfroid, bishop of Chartres from 941 to 955, in the church of Saint-Pare- 
en-Vallée. De Lasteyrie believes it to be of the x cent, : Labarte, Franks, 
Pottier, of the xr; others, of the xrrcent. The subjects are from the Life of 
David. Itissigned: Frater Willelmus me jecit. The enamel is champlevé, 
Lasteyrie (x cent.) and Molinier (xm cent.) attribute it to the school of 
Limoges; Labarte, to the Rhenish school. An examination of the color, 
technique and style show that Labarte is neurer correct. A careful 
parison of the costume places the crozier between 1090 and 1140, and as 
probably a Norman work—H. Deguane, The Palace of the Caesars, on the 
Palatine (pp. 124-30; pls. 21, 22,23). This is a stu dy of the Palace of the 
Cwsars, especially in the eentral part of the hill, with a view to a partial 
restoration. It begins with the buildings on the site anterior to Augustus: 
the Porta Mugonia, the temple of J upiter Stator; then the houses of Livia 
and of Germanicus and the temple of J upiter Victor—Cu. Yrianre, Maes 
tro Kreole da Pesaro, jeweller and engraver of swords in the av century (pe 
131-42; pls. 19, 20) (end), A careful study is made of the particulars by 
which this artiststamped his works—mainly the repetition ofvertain motives, 
like the Borgia Bull, the pyramid of Cestius, the tower of Pisa, ete, Another 
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subject is entered upon in the question of the drawings of Maestro Ercole, 
in Which the conelusions are more hypothetical, as none of them are signed. 
This collection of original drawings is in an album in the dipferstich-cabinet 
at Berlin, and their authorship by Ercole da Pesaro, to which M. Courajod 
called M. Yriarte’s attention, was confirmed by Dr. Bode of Berlin. They 
are 10 or 12 in number, and some of them appear to be sketches for the com- 
positions on the ewords. Then follow some letters of the famous patroness 
of art, Isabella d'Este, concerning a Hercules aurijex, attached to the Duke 
of Ferrara, who can be none other than our master.— Po. Bercer, A Per- 
aan cylinder wilh an Aramacan mecription. ‘The design is of two sphinxes 
with men’s heads, affronted, and the inscription is read, doubtfully : “Seal 
of Mitras, son of Saili,”’ A. LP, In 


JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Yol. II. 
1888. No. 8.—G. Trev, Arrangement of the western pediment of the Tem- 
ple of Zeus at Olympia (pls. 5,6; six cuts). The groups at the ends of the 
pediment are left, as in the arrangement first proposed by Treu and now 
generally accepted. ‘The head of the Lapith cis, however, brought close 
to the Centaur ». In the middle of the pediment, the groups next to the 
Apollo (#2 and ave) as well as the groups next to these (r@ and Pg) are 
interchanged. The change in the case of Fe and My is supported by the 
forms of the groups since the addition of fragments not at first reengnized 
as belonging to these groups. It is evident that the old arrangement puts 
the groups in opposition to the slope of the pediment: «zr and wo are 
interchanged in order to bring the two tallest figures, 4 and o, next the 
Apollo. The height of the figures now decreases regularly from the Apollo 
in the centre to the recumbent nymphs in the corners. That the new 
arrangement assumes more confusion in Pausanias’ description than the old 
one, is unimportant, for some confusion there certainly is. With their posi- 
tions, the figures affected by the new arrangement also interchange names. 
Tt has been known all along that three figures in the western pediment 
(4, and /) are of Pentelic marble, instead of Parian like the rest. But 
the cushion under r is of Pariun marble, and one arm of Fis Pentelic. The 
parts made of Pentelic marble evidently belong to a later period than the 
reat, There was undoubtedly a restoration of this pediment in ancient times, 
apparently under the Romans. The restoration was made necessary by 
the falling of a part of the cornice, which dragged with it three figures 
(4,8 and ©) and injured another ( ¥).—G. Lorscucre, Relief from Messene 
(pl. 7; one cut). A relief—published as a vignette at the end of Stackel- 
berg’s Graber der Hellenen, also Expéd. de Morée, 1, pl. 35, Clarac, Mus. 
de Seulpt., m1, pl. 151—is here carefully reproduced. Stackelberg’s draw- 
ing is also republished. The relief is now in the Louvre: it was found by- 
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Stackelberg near the Stadion at Messene. ‘The relief’ is on the side of a 
slightly curved block 1.205 met, broad and 0.595 m. high. A nude young 
man with # lion-skin thrown over his left arm stands with raised axe before 
a lion: beneath the lion's paws is a dog, and a second dog stands before 
him; from behind the lion comes a horseman in Macedonian costume to the 
succour of the man on foot, A group at Delphoi representing a lion-hunt 
in which Krateros came to the aid of Alexander is deserihed by Plutarch 
(Alex. 40): it was a work of Leochares and Lysippos. Perhaps this relief 
is the work of'some pupil of Leochares, and it may have adorned the pedestal 
of astatue of Alexander—A. FurtwAnaier, Studies on Gems with Artiste’ 
Aneeriptions. 11. Gems with Artists’ Inseriptions in various Collections (pl.&; 
T2 inseriptions in facsimile). 29 gems are published and several others are 
discussed. The artists are classified chronologically, 1. Artiats before Alex- 
ander: Semon (no works of the famous Mnesarchos and Theodoros of 
Samos are known), Aristoteiches, Syries, Phrygillos, Athenudes, Pergamos, 
Dexamenos of Chios, Olympios, Onatas(?). 2. Artists from Alerander to 
Augustus: Lykomedes, Philon, Herakleidas, Pheidias, Nikandroa, Agatho- 
pous, Oneaas, Sosos, Athenion, Boethos, Protarchos, of whom the last three 
have left only cameos, 3. Artists of the Augustan period and the early empire: 
Dioskourides, six of whose works are discussed.—A. Micuarni, The Reliefs 
with the Peliades, again, Otto Kern (sce Jourwa, p. 248) thinks that the 
Lateran relief was known in the last century. The drawings upon which 
this opinion is based do not represent the Lateran relief, but another very 
similar one. The Berlin relief, which can be traced back beyond the year 
1550, is not « copy of the Lateran relief, nor the onginal of the drawings, 
but is a third antique repetition of the same original. The branch in the 
hand of one of the Peliades was originally a sword.—F, yon Duns, Forewell 
tcene upon a Chmpanian Hydria in Karleruhe (cut), A youth with chla- 
mys and staff is bidding farewell to a druped female, The stern of a ship 
in which the youth is to embark is close by. The a¢Aacror has five divi- 
sions: rama flutters from the orvdés: at the top of the orvAds is @ ornss- 
piece with the inscription Zeis Zemjp. This cannot be the nime of the 
vessel, but takes the place of a figure of Zeus, The Vase was found in a 
grave near 8. Maria di Capua, It can hardly be older than the end of the 
fourth century B.c. See Winnefeld, Beschreibung d, Vasensamm. d. grojah. 
trem. Samml., Karlsruhe, 1887, No. 350.—(. Keen, The Pharmakeytriai 
on the Chest of Kypselos. This scene is explained as a representation in- 
fluenced by the Orphic Theogony. The two women with pestles and a mor- 
tar Gre Elby rebeibiys wat Spdowopos “Abpdoraa (fr. 109. 110 Abel)—A. 
Micoaeuie, Demosthenes Epibomioa (2 cuts), <A relief in Trinity College, 
Dublin, is published. Ficoroni says the relief was found in 1737. Since 
-the auction of the Mead collection in 1750, its fate has been unknown until 
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1887. A cast of it was seen in Rome by Winckelmann, who thought the 
original was.a terracotta. The relief is of marble, and bears the inscription 
Axnpocrtans dn Seyuos. It representa a bearded man sitting on an altar. 
The general style makes it probable that the work is a forgery, and this 
belief is further strengthened by noticing the fact that the artist did not 
know the form of the Greek himation. Strange to say, the face does not 
resemble the relief of Tarragona, which passed for a penvine likeness of 
Demosthenes in the early part of the last century, and does resemble the 
real likeness of Demosthenes, which wae not known until 1753.—Rerorte. 
Acquisitions of the British Museum in the year 1887. Extract from A. 8. 

Murray's report to Parliament.—<Acquisitions of the Royal Museums at 
Berlin in the year 1887. I. O. Puchstein, Collection of Graeco-Roman 
sculptures and casts, Two originals and forty-two casts are reported. II, 
A. Furtwangler, The Antiquarium (11 cuts). 1. Collective discoveries and 
series: 1. Buechero-vases, small terracotta altars with reliefs, objects of 
metal, Egyptian porcelain, efe., vases and lamps mostly from the old necro 
poli onthe Esquiline. 2. Antiquities from the sanctuary at Dali in Kypros: 
these are terracottas and fragments of statues. 3. Antiquities from the 
nekropolis of Polis-tis-Chrysokou in Kypros: these are metal and stone orna- 
ments, bronzes, terracottas, vases, and o few sculptures in sandstone. 4, 
Collection of vases and bronze utensils: these are “geometrical,” “ Dipylon,” 
“protoe-Corinthian,” and other early vases; the bronzes also are of early 
date, ul. Separate acquisitiona, 4, Engraved Stones: seven gems are de- 
scribed, of which five are part of a series bought at the sale of the De Mon- 
tigny collection in Paris, 4, Bronzes: one archaic “Apollo” statuette, two 
fibulae, three vases, two repoussé reliefs, one representing Aphrodite ér- 
spayia, the other Dionysos and Papposilencs. © Vases: ten vases and some 
fragments; most of the decoration of early style. ». Terracottas: 28 figures 
and groups are described, =, Miscellaneous: (1) a aling-bullet; (2) around 
bronze medal; (3) two necklace-beads of stone —Breviocrapny. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER, 





MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAQLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG, Yol. XIII. No. 2.—F. Wosvrer, the Mos- 
chophoros and its position in the History of Art (5 cuts). In the summer 
of 1887, a block of poros stone was found among the ancient foundations 
near the Akropolis museum, The stone bears the inscription K]é~fos 
dvéfyeey 6 Tddov. A figure of bluish-gray marble was formerly set in ite 
upper surface, Of this, only the plinth and part of the right foot remain; 
but it is enough to show that the figure was male; and, as dimensions and 
material correspond to those of the moschophoros found on the same spot 
in 1862, there is no doubt that the base and inscription belong to that fig- 
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ure. The letters are Attic of the first half of the sixth century B. c.: the 
marble is Hymettian. The style of this figure and of other Attic works 
of the same date and material is (like that of so many Kyprian figures) 
adapted to a soft material which can be cut rather than chiselled; such 
material is the Attic poros stone, in which the earliest Attic sculptures were 
executed. A better technique for work in marble was introduced in the 
second half of the sixth century by the Nesiotic artists, who brought with 
them from Chios great technical dexterity, fineness of detail, and beauty of 
ornament, and introduced the use of Parian (or Chian) marble. Attic art 
was for a time entirely under Chian influence, and owes much of its later 
excellence to the methods learned from this early and short-lived school. 
The correctness of the views stated is illustrated by examples —Tn. Gom- 
Perz, The Decree relating fa the Settlement of Salamis, This decree (Mitth, 
Ath, x, p. 117; CL A, 1, p. 57, la; Bull. Corr. Hell, xu, 1) ia pub- 
lished with emendations and remarks—J. Srx, The Artists’ Inscription of 
Mikkiades and Archermos (facsimile). The reading of this inscription pro- 
posed is: Muxxut[Sys 68° dyad ]ua xodaLy wereewav Erevée|"Apyepuow col @ ]é- 
pow 'ExnBol[ Aw abr’ die6yxay | of Xin, Mc[ Aay jos warpuxoy dol rv wémorres. The 
most probable date for this work is about 602-599 n.c. The Chians en- 
gaged in a successful war against Alyattes, which ended in a peace made 
in 600 n.c. It was, perhaps, in memory of this war that the Chinns dedi- 
cated the Nike. Archermoa is the first who represented Nike flying. He 
was also the inventor of the “ kneeling posture,” which represents the act 
of leaping, not of running. The verses of the “Shield of Heraklea” (217, 
218, 223), which refer to such a representation, are not older than the date 
here assigned to Archermos. The source of the scholion concernin w Archer- 
moe seems to be Ion, who may also be the ultimate source of Pliny's infor- 
mation.—F. Stupsiczea, From Chios (pls. m1, rv; 22 ents). This is a 
report of a nine-days’ stay in Chios. The writer examined in person only 
the southern part of the island, including the so-called “school of Homer.” 
The Kybele-relief trom this place is published. Forty-four inscriptions are 
published, of which fifteen are new. The inscriptions are for the most part 
fragments of decrees, honorary and sepulchral inseriptions. Three stamped 
inscriptions on tiles are given in facsimile, A few unimportant remains of 
early art are mentioned ; the numerous somewhat rude cut-stones (intaglios) 
offered for sale on the island are described as forgeries; a pra of lead with 
the Chinn arms (sphinx and amphora) is published. Sculptures in stone 
are: (1) a head of Aphrodite; (2) an Apollo-hermes with inscription ; 
(3,4) male heads; (5-5) reliefs, the most attractive of which shows a enn 
figure in a chariot—beside her was once another figure; (9-12) so-called 
“feasts of the dead”; (13-17) gravestones. Three of these are adorned 
with ordinary sepulchral reliefs, but the ornamentation of the other two 
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is executed, not in relief, but in incised lines like the work upon Greek and 
Etrusean mirrors. No. 16 is adorned on three sides, and shows traces of 
adornment on the fourth. On the front is represented the deceased woman 
seated in a chair and playing the harp. Before her stands a handmaid 
with « bowl, On each of the other two sides is a siren, of whom one is 
playing the harp, the other the double pipe. The representation on all 
three sides is surrounded by a wave-pattern, The inscription may be com- 
pleted to Adsrpor, No. 17 bears the inscription Mytpédwpos @coyetrovos in 
letters of the first half of the third century n.c. The stone was probably 
ornamented on all four sides, but only one side was accessible. At the top 
is a leaf-pattern, below this, four winged sirens, and, below these, a battle 
of Centaurs and Lapiths. Under this is the inscription, which occupies the 
upper part of a Jarge blank space flanked by a linear pattern. Below the 
blank space are two bigae with winged drivers.—A. Conzr, Hermes-Kud- 
mifoa (pl.v; 3cuts). Three reliefs are published which represent Kybele 
accompanied by a lion and a male figure. ‘That the male figure in these 
and similar groups is Hermes-Kadmilos is made doubly probable by a terra- 
cotta of the British Museum (pl. v) in which the figure bears a clearly 
recognizable keryfeion—H. ScHuteMANN, Attic Sepulehral Inseriptiona. 
Near Dr, Schliemann’s house in the 634s Movear at Athens, remains of an 
ancient cemetery were found. Ten simple inscriptions are published. The 
dates assigned are from the fourth century #. c. to the beginning of our era. 
The persons buried here seem to have been poor and for the most part 
foreigners. An Apollo-head, of Parian marble and fair workmanship, was 
found at the same place—W. Donrrecn, The Eridanos (pl. vr). Through 
the city of Athens flows a small stream: it is covered within the city, but 
appears asa brook near the Hagia Triada, In Hellenic times, this stream 
was uncovered: it rose at the foot of Lykabettos, flowed through the city, 
and emptied into the Ilissos near where it is now crosed by the road lead- 
ing to Peiraieus. In early times, the water must have been drinkable, but 
later the stream was probably little better than a running sewer. That 
this is the Eridanos, is shown by passages in Plato (Krit., 112°), Strabo 
(1x, p. 397), and Pausanias (1. 19.6).—C. Scuvcnnarpt, Paralia. A 
relief in Peiraieus (published by Robert, Miith, Ath., vu, pl. XIV) repre- 
sents Dionysos (with inscription) and a female figure. This last bas an 
inscription which Robert read Wadyjo. This is now read Tapao. 'The 
relief is votive, dedicated by the district Mapakia: the female figure per- 
sonifies the district—Miscertanies, LITeRATuRE, Discoveries. Recent ex- 
cavations are deseribed [W.D.and P.W.]. The three recently discovered 
fragments of inscriptions relating to the building of the Erechtheion are 
published [P. W.]. A cut is given showing the position of Dr. Schlic- 
man's house in the 4665 Movray, The cemetery at this place must have 
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been outside of the ancient city. Therefore the city did not extend so far 
toward the Exst at this point sa has been supposed [W. D.]. 
HAROLD §, FOWLER 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, 1588. March-April.—A. Hénon pe 
Vin.erosse, White-clay figurine found at Coudebeo-Ps-Elbeuf (pl. v1). 
Similar figurines have been found in the province of the Auvergne, Tou- 
raine, Anjou, Vendée, Bretagne and Normandie, This represents the 
Gallic Venus or nature-coddess, and bears the inscription Rll TV GIIN- 
OSSVLLIASAVVOT, which H. de V. reads Rertugenus fecit—CLERnMont- 
GANSEAU, Sarcophagus from Sidon representing the myth of Marszyaa (pls. 
vi-vitt). This sarcophagus, recently excavated at Sidon, is now in the 
Glyptothek founded by M. Jacobsen at Ny-Carlaberg, Denmark. It dates 
from the early Roman Empire, and is superior to similar sarcophagi in the 
Louvre and in the Palazzo Pamphili Doria (Overbeck, Atlas Kunetmyth., 
pl. xxv, Noa. 7-9). The cover exhibits a basrelief portrait of the deceased 
Hermogenes with figurea of Apollon, Artemis, Thalein and Terpsichore, 
The relief upon the sarcophagus iteelf is divided into three scenes repre- 
senting Marsyas listening to the music of Athena, the contest of Marsyas 
with Apollon, and the death of Marsyns. On the moulding above the relief 
is the following inscription: EPMOCENH- XPHC(T)€- KAIAAYTIE - 
XAIPE- ZHCAC-E€TH- N-—Evotwre Miwraz, The Antipope(lement PIT: 
Exsay on the history of the Fine-Arts at Avignon at the close of the xrv cen- 
tury (contin.). Documentary evidence from the secret archives of the 
Vatican concerning artists employed upon the palace and bridge of Avig- 
non, the chiteaux Neuf du Pape, Roquemaure and Beaucaire, the monas- 
tery and college of Saint-Martial, the churches Notre-Dame-des-Doms, 
Saint Agricol and Les Célestins, as well as the metal-workers and embroid- 
Eternal Goda in Latin Inseriptions, The epithet dews aefernwa, applied in 
Latin inseriptions only to the solar divinities, Jupiter, Sol, Apollo, and 
Caelus, coincides historically and geographically with the introduction of 
the Syrian cult, and hence may be referred for its origin to the Syrian solar 
divinity, Banl. The feminine form may in like manner be referred to 
Asturic.—H. p Argos DE J UBAINVILLE, The war-chariot of the Kelts in 
some historic texta. The Romans found the war-chariot used by the Gauls 
at the battles of Sentinum (295 n.c.), Telamon (225 x. c.), and Clastidinm 
(222 n.c.). It was in use when Poseidonios made his voyage to southern 
Gaul (100 B.c.), but seems to have disappeared before the time of Julius 
Cacsar, It was in use in Great Britain 54 5. o-84 a. D., and much later 
in Ireland—Jacques Guitiemann, Gallic inscriptions, A new attempt 
at interpretation (contin.). ‘This paper considers the inser; ptions upon two 
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vases from Este, now in the museum of Catajo. The first is transcribed, 
TO-R-CNAVAS-SENV, and reads, “To. R. artificer at Senos.” The sec- 
ond, T. Kraotornad(as)-a, ia read, “T. turner of earthern vases at Senos.” 
—A. pe Bow.isie, Contract of 1581 relating to carpenter-work in the rear 
court of the Chdteau of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Contract with a master- 
carpenter of Paris to execute the doors and windows of the rear court— 
Patti Mowsceaux, [asts of eponyma of the Theasalian league. From clas- 
sical literature, coins, and inscriptions the list of Thesealian rulers may be 
largely recovered for a period extending from the vir century B. c. to the 
third century of ourera. The subject is to be treated in four chapters. _ 1. 
The ancient Theszalian league. 11. The Thessalian league under Macedonian 
rule. I. The new Thesealian league. tv. The Thessalian league under 
the Roman Emperors. The present paper considers the constitution of the 
ancient league, and supplies the following list of tagoi: (1) Aleuas the Red, 
of Larissa (viii or vit cent.); (2) Skopas, son of Kreon, of Krannon (mid, 
of v1 cent.); (3) Antiochos, son of Echekratides, of Pharsalos (mid. of y1 
cent.) ; (4) Aleuas IT, son of Simon, of Larissa (end of v1 cent.); (5) Kineas 
(511-510); (6) Thorax, son of Aleuns (480-479); (7) Echekratides, son 
of Antiochos, of Pharsalos (abt. 480-460); (8) Orestes, san of Echekrati- 
des, of Pharealos (bef. 453); (9) Lykophron of Pheres (abt. 404); (10) 
Jason of Pheres (374-370); (11) Polydoros of Pheres (570); (12) Poly- 
phron of Pheres (370-369); (13) Alexandros of Pheres (369-364); (14) 
Agelaos ($64—-360); (15) Alexandros of Pheres (360-359); (16) Tisipho- 
nos of Pheres (359-353); (17) Lykophron IT of Pheres (353-352).—L. 
DE Launay, Geological history of Lesbos and Thasos (pls. 1x, x). A de- 
scription of the geological condition and history of these islands, especially 
concerning the stone and mineral deposits which interest the archieologist. 
—SaLomon Remaca, Liat of Roman Oculists mentioned on seals. The list 
is made out from seals, originals and casts, in the museum at Saint-Germain. 
References are also given to publications, to the provenience of the seals and 
the museums where they are found.—Miscettamtes, Monthly Bulletin of 
the Academy of Inscriptions —National Society of Antiquaries of France — 
Archeological News and Correspondence.—Biauocrapny. Notices of E, 
Base.os, Le Cabinet dea antiques a la Bibliothique nationale, and of Pierre 
VipAL, Elne historique et archéologique—Surrrement. Cacnat, Revue 
des Publications Epigraphiques relatives a Pantiquité romaine, 
May-Jone,—Max Co.tiarox, Marble head found at Tralleis (Museum 
at Constantinople) (pl. xiv). This recent acquisition of the Museum at 
Constantinople M. C. recognizes as a head of a statue of Dionysos, in gen- 
eral character resembling the Bacchus of Versailles in the Louvre and the 
Dionysos in the Glyptothek at Munich. He places it in the m—1 cent. 
B. C.— DELOCHE, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period 
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(contin.).. &. Ring having as a bezil a gold third of a sou: unique, 11. 
Seal-ring with the invocation in Dei nomine, amen. La. Ring with equal- 
armed cross on the bezil. From a Merovingian tomb at Aiguisy. ‘Lam. 
Another ring with equal-armed cross. tiv. Gold ring with undeciphered 
inseription.—K. bE LA Buaxcuéne, Terracotla figured tiles discovered in 
Africa (pls.x1,xu, x1). These tiles, few analogous specimens of which 
have been found in Europe, were discovered in Tunisia, They exhibit in 
relief various forms of geometrical, floral, animal and human decoration, 
which sometimes show distinctly Christian significance. They were proba- 
bly used in the covering of the sarcophague-tombs—AreL Matrer, Gallic 
cemetery of Saint-Maur-les-Fosséz, The 52 tombs opened by M. Macé at 
Saint-Maur-les-Fosés exhibit a race corresponding closely to Cacaar’s Belg, 
as ia shown by a figured comparison of the arms from the warriors’ tombe 
with those which have been found in such abundance in the neighborhood 
of Chélons-sur-Marne and of Reims, Other similar Belgian implements 
from beyond the ancient Belgium are figured, found at Asniéres (Seine-et- 
Oise) and at Marzabotto near Bologna, Italy—Cw. GonTzwILLer, The 
Venus of Mandeure (pl. xv1). This marble statuette found in the excava- 
tions at Mundeure near Montbéliard (Doubs) in 1781, published by Duver- 
noy in the Revue d’ Alsace of 1880, is an interesting replica of the Aphrodite 
of Knidos, showing variations from the larger replicas in the inclination of 
the head toward the left, the arrangement of the hair, the position of the 
left hand and the relief-seulpture upon the vase which supports the drapery. 
—Baron pr Baye, The Gothic jewelry of Kertch, Various forms of Gothic 
jewels found in the Crimen and Caucasus are shown to have persisted to the 
present day—Miscettamies. Chronique d’ Grient-— Monthly Bulletin of the 
Academy of Inseriptions.— Proceedings of the National Society of Antiqua- 
ries of France-—Archeological News and Correspondence-—BisLioarapay, 
Notices of E. Carratnatac, Ages préhistoriques de P Espagne et du Portu- 
gal, of Euciwe Minrz, Les collections des Médieis au xv* mecle, and of L, 
Tuvasse, Gentile Bellini et Sultan Mohammed I7.—Surrcement. Cac- 
WAT, Kevwe des Publications Epigraphiques relatives a Pantiquilé romaine. 
ALLAN MARQUAND, 

Jaly-Ang.—C. Maves, Note on the method employed to trace the plan of 
the Mosque of Omar and of the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerwalem 
(pp. 1-31; pls. xvri—xix), Ibis suggested that the destruction of the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1010 by Hakem did not touch the lower story: consequently 
the vandalism of 1808 attacked the original structure of the vi cent. This 
article is accompanied by many early illustrations, taken Inrgely from Bern, 
Amico's well-known book. The writer applies Viollet-le-Duc’s method to 
the Holy Sepulehre, and finds that the plan of the rotunda results from the 
intersection of two equilateral triangles whose apexes determine the exterior 
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circle of the gallery, and their intersections the inner circle of the rotunda. 
On the other hand, the writer finds that the Byzantine architects employed 
the following method in tracing the plan of the mosque of Omar; (1) it 
results from two squares inscribed within the exterior circle of the rotunda, 
and whose sides, prolonged, determine by their intersections the regular 
octagon which limits the first aisle; (2) the sides of the first polygon, 
lengthened, determines two other squares circumscribed by a circle: The 
octagon inscribed within this circle, parallel to the first, limits the second 
aisle, Extending his measurements, the writer seeks to chow that the 
measurements and proportions of the uprights were determined, in these and 
in other ancient buildings, by the dimensions of the ground-plan, and could 
be predicated if we could discover the rules employed. —L. pe Vaux, Memoir 
on the exeavations wnderlaken by the Dominican Fathers at St. Stephen in 
Jerusalem. In 1881, a Greek shoemaker, having purchased land y, of the 
grotto of Jeremiah, discovered some ruins which were attributed to the 
basilica of St. Stephen built by the Empress Eudoxia, The entire pave- 
ment of the church was found, and its walls to a height of about one meter. 
All around were large cisterns and ruins of a convent, fragments of columns 
and portions of a fine mosaic: also a beautiful stone retable, with paintings 
of the 12 Apostles (destroyed). This and other land was bought by the 
Dominicans in 1882 and 1883. In 148, on the same property a hypogeum 
was discovered (JounNAL, 11, 476-7), mistakenly called the tomb of Helen 
of Adiabene. The hypogeum consists of a emall atrium, followed by a large 
atrium out of which open, on the sides and at the end, six sepulchral cham- 
bers, each containing three raised funerary benches, one each side and one 
at the head. There are also the ruins of a chapel built by the Crusaders, 
—H. p'Arsor pe JUBAINVILLE, The source of the Danube in Herodotos, 
Tn these notes on the earliest history of the Kelts, the writer studies the two 
phrases of Herodotos concerning them in his xxx chapter. The origin 
ia sought of his error in making the Istros= Danube rise in the Pyrenees, 
Herodotos—in rejecting the evidence regarding the Tijs sepéodm, in which 
were the othersea (3 érépa Gd.\aoca), the Kassitorides islands (Great Britain), 
the Rhipaian mountains, the river Istros, and the Hyperboreans—set geo- 
graphy back several centuries, and rejected information (coming doubtless 
through the Phoenicians) known to Aristeas in the vicent., and to Pinda- 
ros, Aischylos, Sophokles and Damastes in the vcent. By suppressing the 
Rhipaian mountains, Herodotos was obliged to place the sources of the Istros 
in the Pyrenees, In these earliest documents, the Kelts were designated 
by the term Hyperboreanz—A. Amtaun, Sirptiria, according to the inserip- 
fiona of the De Sarzee collection. This is an attempt to utilize the inserip- 
tions for information regarding the geography, politics, history, and religion 
of this of Babylonia. What city is the Telloh? It is Sirpirla, 
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a great centre of population of which the places named Girsti-ki, Urd-azagga, 
Nina-ki and Gisgalla-ki were only divisions or quarters, though, according 
to Hommel, Nina-ki is Nineveh, and Girsi-ki perhaps Erech, The writer 
brings forward arguments to prove these names to be not of separate cities 
but of divisions of Sirpirla. There are now known twelve or thirteen rulers 
of Sirpirla, The earliest are the kings, (1) Igi-ginna, (2) Ur-nina, (3) 
A-kfir-gal, his son, (4) Uri-kagina: then come the patést or high-priests, 
(1) Entena, (2) En-anna-timma, (3) Ur-bad, (4) Gidea, (5) Ur-Nin-girst, 
his son, (6) Nam-magh4ni, (7) Lokani. According to the writer, when 
Gidea speaks of commercial relations with Nirtk (island of Tilmun), Gabi 
(Koptos?), Magan, Meluhha (prob. Midian and Sinaitie peninsula }—by 
Gabi we are to understand Egypt, which places Gidea between the vi and 
xt Egyptian dynasties. Then follows a very in teresting mythologic study 
on the group of divinities mentioned in the Telloh inseriptions, divided into 
three series: (1) the four great original gods, a in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian pantheons; (2) their sons and daughters; (3) their grandchildren. 
Usually, several divinities were worshipped om account of their relation to 
ane patron deity —A. Mairre, Note on the origin of certain forma of the 
bronze aword. This is to show that these forms originated in an imitation 
of the nasal appendage of the squale-scie fish—E. ur Buant, Some archio- 
logical notes on feminine head-dress. These notes show how ancient was the 
habit of tinging the hair—F, Cumonxr, The worship of Mithraa at Edessa, 
This is an attempt to illustrate one of the obscure phases of the worship of 
Mithras, 

Sept.-Oct.—H. p'Anror pe Joparmviwe, On the use of jewels and sil- 
verware as money values in Ireland before the introduction of coinage. In 
the history of contracts of sale among certain nations three periods may 
be distinguished: in the first, the medium consists mainly of live stock ; 
in the second, of a certain weight of a precious metal; in the third, of a 
legal coinage. Irish literature contains some documents referring to the 
first two stages. A aff was the mean value of « head of horned cattle; a 
cow was slightly more valuable: a female slave (eumal’) was worth three 
cows; and a man was worth seven female slaves, These values came to 
have a certain weight value in metal (Book of Armagh, vu—-vin cent. ?), 
Metal objects of a certain weight (like neck-rings, wheels or bracelets) were 
made for purposes of trade, not to be worn (ef. Keltic bracelet of massive 
gold in the museum of St.-Germain).—F x. Cumont, The Teurobolium and 
the worship of Anahita, The laurobolium, or sacrifice of the bull, is usually 
attributed to the worship of Kybele. The writer affirms, however, that it 
did not originally form a part of the worship of Kybele, but was first im- 
ported to the West in the aecond century of our era, at the same time with 
other Oriental worshi ps, in connection with the Venwa Caelestis or Anahita, 
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so often identified with the Mother of the gods—A. Leniaue, Study on 
some Latin inscriptions found in the Narbonnaise, The writer studies five 
inscriptions already published by himself in the Inscriptions de Narbonne 
and by Hirschfeld in vol. x11 of the C. I. E., and about which the two writers 
differ in opinion.—R, Mowat, The atelier of the éeulptor Myrismus. The 
base of a statue of Venus recently found at Cherchell bears the inscription 
EX OFICINA MVRISI. The writer completes it so as to form the word 
Myrismus, which is very common in Latin inscriptions, ‘This artist was 
doubtless of Greek origin and probably from Southern Italy, which fur- 
nished so many sculptors to the West, to Africa, Spain, and Gaul—R. pe La 
Biancutre, The inseriptions of the Djebel Toumiat. These Latin inserip- 
tions, roughly cut at random in the surface of a rock in Southern Tunisia, 
are here published more exactly than they had been by Tissot (Afrique 
Romaine, vol. 1, p. 684) or by Wilmanns ( C. I. E., vit, 86, §1).—A.-L. 
De.arrre, Ezearationa of a Roman Cemetery at Carthage in I888. A sum- 
mary of this paper has already been given in the News under the heading 
Carthaze, on pp. 473-4.—M. De.ocue, Studics on some seals and rings of the 
Merovingian period (contin.). Ly. Aseal-ring found in 1450 in the Frankish 
cemetery of Haulchin (Hainaut), and placed in the Royal Museum at Brus- 
sels. It bears an inseription which probably is to be read -+WABLEGYSYVS 
S(ignert) [or S(ubeeripwi)]. v1. A bronze ring found in a Frankish ceme- 
tery in Namur (Belgium), on the finger of the body ofa warrior, with some 
letters which form the name Bolo or Bodolo, which is met with in documents 
of the period. Lv. A bronze seal-ring, found in the same cemetery, whose 
inseription the writer proposes to read --AINRISVS Si(gnevi). ven. A 
bronze ring, found at Oberolm (Rhenish Hesse), on which is rudely en- 
graved # horse. xox. A seal, of Frankish origin, belonging to the museum 
af Bonn, with a monogram to be read + Si(gwum) EVSEBIE+. px. A 
bronze ring, found at Riidesheim, now at Mainz, bearing an equilateral 
oross.— Jacques GuILLeMasn, Gallie Inseriptions: New attempt at inter- 
pretation (eontin.). vr. This paper commences with the study of three 
series Of Gallic medals belonging to North Etrurin, respectively of the types 
designated by the inscriptions on them as (1) Senaa, (2) Ifnkove, (3) Kesios. 
The first belong to the Umbrian city of Senos=Sinigaglin, the second the 
writer reads Julicovesi=Sapientiosi, the third he reads A'usios and attributes 
to the Gallic city of Cutiae=Cozzo (Pied mont). Then follows an examina- 
tion (vir) of the helmet of Marburg, now in the museum at Vienna : whose 
two inscriptions, engraved one with lines and the other with dots, have been 
considered to be Etruscan, but are here claimed to be Gallic and read 
respectively Siracu fwist Pormeisui (“to an unfortunate, the faithful inhabi- 
tants of Parma”) and Tuth ni thanuati (“the soul dies not "). The paper 
coneludes by explaining the two Gallic words on a stele found in 1859 at 
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Monza and bearing a Latin inscription respecting a Mithraic offering, to 
which are added, in Gallic, iaerii ttiu: “the faithful associate themselves” 
(i. to this homage).—P. Moxceaux, Eponymie Fasti of the Thessalian 
League, Tagoi and Strategoi (contin.). The heading is; “Chapter 1. The 
Thessalian league under the Macedonian domination. The strategoi of the 
tetrarchies and the protectorate of Philip II (35244); the Kings of Mace- 
don, strateqoi of Thessaly (d44-197)." The intervention of Philip, at the 
instigation of the Aleuadai of Larissa, made Thessaly a dependency of Mace- 
don for a century and a half, though it apparently preserved its autonomy. 
It is aseerted that Philip established the tetrarchs by which he divided the 
country in 352, and that in S44, contrary to the usual opinion, unity was 
reestablished by him, the Kings of Macedon being thenceforth atrategot, 
Several of the tetrarcha who flourished between 352 and $44 are known 
from texts, inscriptions, or coins. The writer names Eudikos and Simos 
of Larissa, Thrasydaios and Leon of Matropolis, In regard to the political 
condition of Thessaly ufter 344, there is among ancient writers an apparent 
contradiction. On the one hand, there are facts to show Thessuly’s com- 
plete subserviency to the Macedonian Kings, and, on the other, are acts 
that could only emanate from an autonomous people, The writer recon- 
ciles these two by supposing the Kings of Mucedon to be also atrategoi of 
Thesaly—C. Panto pe Lessent, The formula, Translata de sordentibus 
locis, found on the monuments of Cherchell. Onsomeofthe monuments found 
at Cherchell is the peculiar formula, in very late characters: Tranalaia de 
aordentibus lociz. These sordentia loa the writer takes to be the pagan 
temples, and he shows that works of art, where they had more than a purely 
religious interest, were preserved, and, in this cnse, the statues here collected 
formed a sort of museum, under the auspices of the governor of Mauretania 


ALL. F., Im 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES, T. L. No. &. July-Sept., 1888. 
—Amepke Havverre, Herodotos and the Tonians, The history of Ionia 
from the Lydian conquest to the close of the Medic wars reste entirely on 
the authority of a single historian, Herodotos. In view of this fact, it is 
the duty of criticism to subject this testimon y to the minutest scrutiny, The 
writer judges, that Herodotos waa somewhat influenced by opinions unfa- 
vorable to the Ionians, then current in Greece and especially at Athens and 
Delphoi; that he neglected to make use of Ionian traditions regarding 
the events he narrated; and that in general, though an Ioninn himeelf, he 
shows little sympathy for them—aA. H. Savce, The ancient quarries of 
Piolemais, On the east bank of the N ile, between Menschiyeh (ane, Ptole- 
mais) and Girgeh, are the ruins of an ancient city and of # fortress and a 
street of Greek tombs, while two miles to the south are some Vast quarries, 
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Here was the Greek capital of Upper Egypt. The south and north qumr- 
ries contain respectively one and two Greek inseriptions and some Latin 
graffiti, all of which are here published—Euciwe Mintz, The Column of 
Theodosios at Constantinople. This column is now known only from the 
drawings alleged to be by Gentile Bellini. One collection, now in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts is, however, not earlier than the xvo cent.; another, in 
the Louvre, is now attributed to G. B. Franco, an artist of the xv1 cent. 
The writer explains the origin of the attribution to Gentile Bellini of draw- 
ings of this column, by showing how a large roll, 52 ft. long, representing 
all its reliefs was attributed to him by French writers of the end of the xvn 
and the beginning of the xvi cent.—Tu. Retacn, Forgotten cities, These 
are Licinia, the earliest Roman foundation in Asia, and Lampeamé, which 
is here identified with Samosata, AL F., Im, 


RIVISTA ITALIANA DI NUMISMATICA.' Annol, Fase. 1. 1888, [The 
various Numismatic Reviews that have successively been born and died 
within this century in Italy have owed their short life mainly to the fact 
that each depended on tlie personal effort of one man and lacked the neces- 
sury element of combination. The present review aspires to unite the efforts 
of all the numismatists of Italy, and appears shortly after the decease of the 
only other representatives of the science in that country, the Gazzetta Nu- 
mismatica and the Bullettino di Numismatica ¢ Sfragistica,.|—FRancrsco 
and Exco.ie Gxwrocat, Some inedited and unknown eoina of the mint of Seto, 
A description is given of some of a lot of silver coins found, in March 1887 
not far from Scio, in an earthern urn. The new coins are of quite a new 
and unusual type, leading some to suspect their genuineness. The following 
if an approximate list: Rhodes, 13; Carpentras, 3; Napoli, 80; Venezia, 
75; all these belong between 1309 and 1346. Scio: 1 of Paleologo and 
Benedetto IT Zaccaria (1310-13), 2 of Martino Zaccaria alone (1315-29), 
6 of Galeazzo Maria Sforza (1466-76), 9 Maona coins, anonymous (xv 
cent.), 5 of Louis XII of France (1500-12). The novelties belong to the 
mint of Scio, which was under the Genoese from 1301 to 1566, ‘The Geno- 
ese admiral Benedetto I Zaccharia conquered it in 1301, and his family 
ruled there until 1329, when the island was occupied by the Grecks: a new 
invasion of an aseociation of Genoese ship-owners took place in 1347, and 
this association under the name of Maona obtained the rightof coinage, which 
it used intermittently until 1566.—S, Ammnosor, The find at Lurate Ab- 
bate. In August, 1887, was found at Lurate Abbate, province of Como, a 
lot of silver coins with a few gold ones. There were 1273 Medieval coins, 

‘Rivista Raliana di Numesmatica, diretta dal Dr. Solone Ambrosoli, conseryatore del 
R. Gabinetto Numismatico di Brera e da un Consiglio di Redazione. Milano, Lod. 
Fel. Cogliati, Tipografo-Editore, Via Pantano No. 26. Price $4.40. 
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mostly Italian, in satisfactory preservation, none later than the middle of 
the xrv cent.: the probable date of the deposit is about 1320. A great 
variety of mints are represented, Venezia taking the lead with over 500 coins, 
principally matapane. Then came coins of Meran, Ivrea Acqui, Trento, 
France (Philippe-le-Bel, Charles IT d’Anjou of Provence), Milano and a 
number of North Italian cities, Tuscany, ete. But the greatest interest lies 
in the imitated coins—imitations of the grosso Tirolino, of the matapane, , 
and of the groaso tornese. These are carefully described and discussed. The 
pearl of the collection is a superb groaso tornese of Chivasso, coined by Theo- 
dore I of Montferrat, son of the Emperor Andronikes I] Palniologos. It is. 
unique—Umperro Rosst, The Renaiaeance medallists af the Court of Man- 
fova. 1. Eirmes Flavio de Bonis. The name of this artist was first noticed 





on a medal by Armand (Les médaillewrs aliens des X¥* ef xvi" siéclea, 
1, 120). He was born at Padova about 1460, and entered the service of 
Cardinal Francesco Gonzaga and of his brother Lodovico bishop of Man- 
fova. He acted as architect of the palace at Ostiano, of'a chapel at 8, Pietro 
In Mantova, of another palace in Castelgoffredo and of the superb Gonzaga 
palace in Gazzuolo, Ermes made forithe Bishop a large collection of casta of 
worksof art, especially antiques,—Conte Gro. Mutazzant, Economic Studies 
on the coina of Milano. Posthumous publication of part of a preface to a 
monograph on the Mint of Milano, written in 1838,and divided into sections: 
(1) value of the gold; (2) value of the silver; (3) dillon and copper coins ; 
(4) value of the coins; (5) absolute and comparative value of ancient as 
compared with modern coins —Emi10 Morra, The Milanese coiners of 
1479. A. list is given of the operarii and monetar{i of the Mint of Milano 
in 1479, ALL, Fy Tm 
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EARLY BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE CAVE OF ZEUS OX MOUNT [DA IN KRETE: 


SHIELD OF MERODACH=MELE.ART. 
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EARLY BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE CAVE OF ZEUS ON MOUNT IDA IN KRETE: 
SHIELD OF HORUS. 
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EARLY BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE CAVE OF ZEUS ON MOUNT IDA IN KRETE: 


SHIELD OF ASHTAROTH=ASTARTE. 
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SHIELD OF THE GOATS, 





POYPTO-PHCENICIAN PATERA. 
EARLY BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE CAVE OF ZEUS ON MOUNT IDA I KRRETE 
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EARLY BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE CAVE OF ZEUS ON MOUNT IDA IN KRETE 
J PATERA WITH ZONES OF ANIMALS. 
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